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T AKEN in conjunction with my Sanskrit Drama , published 
in 1924, this work covers the field of Classical Sanskrit 
Literature, as opposed to the Vedic Literature, the epics, and the 
Puranas. To bring the subject-matter within the limits of a single 
volume has rendered it necessary to treat the scientific literature 
briefly, and to avoid discussions of its subject-matter which 
appertain rather to the historian of grammar, philosophy, law, 
medicine, astronomy, or mathematics, than to the literary his¬ 
torian. This mode of treatment has rendered it possible, for the 
first time in any treatise in English on Sanskrit Literature, to 
pay due attention to the literary qualities of the Kavya. Though 
it was to Englishmen, such as Sir William Jones and H. T. Cole- 
brooke, that our earliest knowledge of Sanskrit poetry was due, 
no English poet shared Goethe’s marvellous appreciation of the 
merits of works known to him only through the distorting medium 
of translations, and attention in England has usually been limited 
to the Vedic literature, as a source for comparative philology, 
the history of religion, or Indo-European antiquities; to the 
mysticism and monism of Sanskrit philosophy ; and to the fables 
and fairy-tales in their relations to western parallels. 

The neglect of Sanskrit Kavya is doubtless natural. The great 
poets of India wrote for audiences of experts ; they were masters 
of the learning of their day, long trained in the use of language, 
and they aim to please by subtlety, not simplicity of effect. 
They had at their disposal a singularly beautiful speech, and they 
commanded elaborate and most effective metres. Under these 
circumstances it was inevitable that their works should be diffi¬ 
cult, but of those who on that score pass them by it may fairly 
be said ardua dnm metuunt amittunt vera viai. It is in the great 
writers of Kavya alone, headed by Kalidasa, that we find depth 
of feeling for life and nature matched with perfection of expres¬ 
sion and rhythm. The Kavya literature includes some of the 
great poetry of the world, but it can never expect to attain wide 
popularity in the West, for it is essentially untranslatable; 
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German poets like Rue Vert can„ indeed„ has® excellent work on 
Sanskrit originals, but Lire effects produced are achieved by 
wholly different means, while English efforts at verse transla¬ 
tions fall invariably below a tolerable mediocrity* their diffuse 
tepidity contrasting painfully with the brilliant condensation of 
style, the elegance of metre, and the close adaptation of sound to 
sense uf the originals. I have, therefore as in my Sm&trii 
Drama, illustrated the merits of the poets by Sanskrit extracts, 
adding merely a literal English version, in which no note is taken 
of variations of text or renderings* To save .space 1 have in the 
main dealt only with works earlier thiin A.D. iaoo, though 
especially in the case of (he scientific literature important books 
of later date are briefly noticed, 

1 lii.s book was sent in, completed For the press, in January 
1926, but pressure of work at the UniversiLy Press precluded 
printing until the summer or 192?* when it was deemed best* in 
order not to dday progress to assign to this preface the notice of 
such new* discoveries and theories of 19^6 and 1927 as might 
have permanent interest. 

On the early development of the Kavya welcome light has 
been thrown by Professor H, Indent's edition 1 of die fragments 
found in Central Asia of the JCnIpamlmttfjdiiikti of Kumaraluta^ 
which Is the true description of the work hitherto known to us 
through a Chinese translation ay the SUtratmhkHpL rof A^vasjhosa. 
That work, it is suggested, waa very different in character from 
Ku mural ata’s. It may have been an exposition in verse* possibly 
with prose additions,, of the Canon of the Sarvastlvlidins, and It 
may be represented by fragment a sail I extant; this suggestion 
can be supported by Asaugas choice of title. Ait tMydnat&ira- 
imhkara, fur his exposition of M&hiyina tenets. But that Is still 
merely a conjecture, and even less proved is the view that 
Subandhu s famous allusion £ DanciaVfiisathgativt t/ikdrahhu - 

tit&m Is to such a text as that ascribed to AfvaghofS* Kumira- 
litta may well have been a younger contemporary of A^vaghosa, 
who lived afte r the death of Kanlska, a fact which explains an 
old crux, the difficulty of ascribing tu A^vnghosa the references 

1 Hmkiturke drr A v'/amf ws i dii a WJjv/hJ/J, Uplift 

= Mow, y r 30&. U vi iL l&L) ini.!. uitkgffim \zrj pi I aim Lily, and 

b uSil* a. Wyilc of AllDgl If RkOilL 
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in the SB&Siam&fira wSiich seemed in consistent with the bttdi- 
lioii.il relation oflhe patriarch and that king. How the Chinese 
version of the mfutrfitiir^ 1 that which is adorned by 

poetic invention \ came to bear the style Sfifr3tamk&ra 7 remains 
an unexplained problem* 

The fragments shed a very interesting light on the develop¬ 
ment of the style i>r prose mingled with verses which appears in 
a morq elaborate form ill the yat&kumiilii. The narratives, eighty 
in number, which, w ith ten parables, make up Lhc work, be^in 
with the enunciation of some doctrine, which is then established 
by means of an appropriate narrative ; unlike the JnLika 
tile text does not fnlEow a stereotyped plan of drawing out at the 
close of each tale the moral which it inculcates* The stanzas 
used arc normally portions of the speeches of the dramatis 
personae * there is a complete breach with the tradition of the 
canonical texts which introduce such verses by the term bha^Sm 
MtJiiafc ; but or course this docs not mean that Xumaraklla, or 
Arya Cilia who follows this plan in the ¥atekamtila t is the author 
of all the verses used ; doubtless he often adopts or adapts 
Current maxima. Narrative 1 or descriptive stanzas are rare,and 
they are marked out for the benefit of the reciter by the words 
vak&aif ki. Arya C&ra* on the other hand, shows a distinct 
advance; he uses descriptive or narrative stanzas to the extent 
of over a fifth of Win total number of verses, and omits any intro- 
duction, inserting them freely to beautify his prose narration. 
The parables take a different form; in them a prose parable 
{rirjfanln ] is simply followed by a prose exposition (nrl/m). The 
language shows the same adherence to correct Sanskrit, with 
occasional lapses* as In A^vaghosa, and there is a rich variety of 
metres, including the earliest Ary&s In Kavyn so far datable 
with reasonable certainty; the (^loka, Upajatt, Vasamarilaka, 
and (jlrdulavlkrldit^ are affected. Very important is the fad 
that Prakrit lyric written in the Prakrit of the grammarians 
(Middle Prakrit) in preluded in two Prakrit Aryls, written in 
Old ^auraseni, which already manifest that affection for bng 
compounds which Is carried to excess In the Gai'idav&Aa. 

1 Cfr UEdW, pp. 144, J^S h ,U3, Thfi evidence <\l view d *vetopmenfc of o*e e>f 
uarnilv? ^Iinm is cl;5r, for Itic priority uf Arp f^ijm m ike VtiUtmMr* /j/jiiit 
Me R. Fick 4 Jtaalu, pp. 145^9. 
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Kalidasa has suffered from attempts 1 to defy style by placing 
him before A^vaghosa, and to ignore 2 the use of his works in 
Vatsabhatti by ascribing him to the period 525-75, when no 
great Empire existed, on the strength of his picture of India in 
the Raghuvanga . Much more ingenious is an effort 3 to fix his 
home in Kashmir, and to trace in his poetry an adumbration of 
the Pratyabhijnafastra of that land, with its doctrine of recogni¬ 
tion of the unity of the divine love. Kalidasa would thus be 
a master of suggestion, which later was definitely developed in 
Kashmir as the essence of poetry by the Dhvanikara, who was 
doubtless not Anandavardhana. Use by Kalidasa of the Pcidma 
Pur ana has been suggested but is not plausible. His possible 
relation to the Vakatakas has been investigated, and use has 
been made of Ksemendra’s ascription to him of a Kuntcgvara- 
dautya , but all is mere hypothesis. 4 * 

Discussion of the migration of fables and other literature has 
failed to achieve decisive results. Some stress has lately been 
laid on the evidence of connexions between Egypt and India 
contained in the Oxyrhynchus Papyri * but it is difficult to believe 
seriously that Isis was worshipped in India as Maia, 6 as asserted 
with complete vagueness in the Isis litany, 7 and Professor 
Hultzsch s effort 8 to find Kanarese explanations for certain 
terms in the farce regarding Charition's adventures on the coast 
of a country bordering the Indian Ocean, are as little plausible as 
those of Sir G. Grierson to discover Sanskrit. It seems prima 
facie absurd to suppose that any Greek farce writer would trouble 
to embody passages in foreign speeches which would be utterly 
unintelligible to his audience. 9 


1 *^ trcitchandrft Chaftopadhyaya, Allahabad Univ. Stud./n. 8oflf.; K.G. &an- 
ar ’ Q* ** 3 ° 9 ^- But contrast IHQ. ii. 660 for A5vaghosa's influence on Kalidasa’s 

grammar. 

2 D. R. Bhandarkar, ABI. viii. 202-4. 

3 Lachhmi Dhar Kalla, Delhi University Publications , no. 1. 

4 See POCM. 1934 , p. 6 . 

4 In ii. no. 300 a woman Indike appears. 

• xi. no. 13S0. That Maya is meant is not probable. 

\ “!* “% 413 : * J RAS * , 9°4» PP- 399 

p • Ini? V1CW that muture of language is Indian specifically b disproved by 
Cl j , V I9I5 ’P* * n( B a was known in Egypt, but there is not the slightest 

ground to believe that any one knew Kanarese or Sanskrit well enough to reproduce 
either of them in a farce. 
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It Is indeed probubte that no assured rc_sutE =; can be expected 
regarding borrowing of tal^s; Sir Richard Temple's ingenious 
Suggestions 1 .is to non-Aryan origins of certain motifs, with 
which may be compared those of Professor Frzyluski® regarding 
the influence of Austm-Asiatic peoples on early Indian thought 
and speech, are inconclusive, nor is it dear that, as Dr. Qaster * 
Inclines to hold, we owe to India the Ideas of fallen angels, genii 
who return to earth, or legends of asceticism Carried to ludicrous 
extremes. Dr. Casterp however, rightly stresses the impossibility 
of assuming that India gave only and did not borrow, and [mints 
un the Importance of investigating the possibility of a literary 
oi [gin far many fairy tales current among the people* Moreover, 
parallelism should often, it appears to me.be admitted in literary 
development* It is instructive, for Instance, to compare the 
scheme of development of the practice of cm boxing talcs within 
tales given below fp. 320} for India with that suggested by 
Schfesel von Fleschenberg 4 for Greek literature : the simple tale 
passes through stages Illustrated by the Mi/tsi&Aa of Arlsteides, 
the work of Antoni us Diogenes, the GoUtn Ass of A pu Ictus, and 
the romance of Fclranlu.s h Id lhe complete outcome in later 
romance. The many motifs found In the Rathamrits&gar®, for 
which parallels are adduced by the learned editorof a new 
edition oi Tawnrys excellent version! from western literature, 
Huggcit likewise that much may be sard for the doctrine of 
pai^lldLsm. 

On C^lvadasa’s version of the Yktalnpnhefttinfniika much light 
lias been thrown by Hertds researches-* He establishes that 
Vivada.sa used a version in verse, whence some stanzas of merit, 
including those cited below (p. 290}* arc taken [ the many ver.se 
fragments found in his prose arc explained by the origin of 
his work. Similar features are nnt rare in late texts, such as 

1 OtfUM af Sfarp r i. pp, iivfl[ p 

3 Foroibflf pO&MilJlitja (Sumerian comeJttw^) ef. Pnylrafci, tSL miflL ?iS --g, 

1 Oteawr fif Sfpr? ¥ ill. pp. ix fJ„ 

1 ErntmirAtJungs^tsrkirhU if*t frjtcAiw.km m ivt stftfrftiw, 3Ui4 Hit grift ^ 

tuA* Nfftv/it; d Rdch 4 1>LZ. Iru;, pp. Fwf lb pmalleL ilewl njiineiLt uf the 

Helen anil rilLi Sr^rrMti a sec Friritf, /fofrafe Jan&i M pp. TG^ IT, 

* N. M. Ptnur, Oi'tQH i/Sfotjr, ten tfiKtst, For elnburHlr uotes on m&fijs 

Wt rtftftnLe. in Inrteici in oicb v&fum*. 

* StmfAeqg u^t, pp. rJC =; ft. Hr placet him not much Ejcfcrr A- U j 
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Megtt&vij aya'x Paftifikhfart&ddlt&ra, the It x tin rimplidcr of the 
QukdStkptali, the Madmwrfkfhikntka 1 the Knmmasaraknfha, 
the Aghnt&kumarakiilhu} and that version of the Vrtafapanamih- 
fiilikd which goes back to KsemendraVn verse rendering. This# 
however, does not decide the question of the original form of the 
l €tiiiaf&u£tti*v$$Qliku\ the common source of Kscmendra and 
Somadeva m i\y have been in prose or prase and verse- wc have 
not sufficient evidence to show which. Keitel proves by com- 
pan^frn of texts that £ivadasa was deeply influenced in vocabu¬ 
lary and syntax by Old Gujiiratl, and concludes that he was 
a man of suiaJI education, belonging to the class who did not use 
Sanskrit as their ' H ochspmchcbut understood it tatti tic a q*tt 
wiul t and endeavoured to express themselves in it, 

I he question of the authenticity of die dramas ascribed to 
Bhlsa by the laic T. H ana pat i Qostrl has been frequently dis¬ 
cussed since my SffNSirtt Drama appeared, but without results of 
value, largely because the true issues have been misunderstood 
and effort has been devoted to proof of the obvious. It i# true 
that it is nut a matter of much importance whether tile dramas 
be ascribed to Bhasa or to an unknown poet, but it is Important 
to consider whether (i) they are all by one hand, and (a) by 
^ writer earlier than Kalidasa and the Mrcchukaiika , Both these 
proportions seem to me clearly established, for, though some 
Indian and, less excusably, some European ' % scholars still serm 
not to have weighed the evidence adduced by Dr* Mcrgeniitertie, 
the English protagonist against T- Gaiiapati theory 

recognises that the C&rvd&m must be placed before the Mfcdia- 
katika* Priority to KalidSsa seems established by evidence of 
use by that poet, and of greater antiquity in technique. Style, 
diction, metre, and forms of Prakrit; it Is significant that Kalb 
dasa has MahSiUgfri, unknown to Bhaxa. Moreover, it is perfectly 
clear that Bhasas Prakrits, as revealed by the manu-stripth of his 
plays K occupy a position intermediate between the Prakrits of 
A^vaghosa and of KfUidasa as shown by European critical 3 
editions* It Is no reply to this fact to point out that manuscripts 


1 Traiu. Ch. Kra.ii.-i*. Jim y 


* E. Z1L ¥. 3 i :■ He ecu and the AfftthtinHid btStXt KltiJJu. 

, K- >■“* « r th * 4c*3mm0mu0, hive 4Bt eren the ™!e c ,.f 
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of Kalidasas works of similar provenance to those oT Uhasa’s 
dramas show Prakrit forms similar to those of Bhftsa 1 * plays, for 
the obviously correct explanation is that Kalidasa's works in 
these southern manu scripts have been affected by the usage of 
Bhitsa + Tt isc clear that quite late dramas use forms of the 
Prakrits of Bhusa, doubtless as a result of his great influence, 
just as the dramas recently published from southern manuscripts 
show frequent .signs of borrowing of ideas and style from Dhasa, 
as in the case of the Dirmaktip rtf hasnmi absurdly ascribed to him * 1 
Moreover, it must be noted that the moat searching criticism has 
failed yet to find any proof of borrowing byBhasa from Kalidasa, 
or references to matters later than that poet. The effort to turn 
the term —a mere Variant of raja — into a proper name 

hns found no general acceptance, and the identification of the 
Nyiiya^astra of Medhiltithi, mentioned in the Pmtimait&iaka , 
with Medhatithi's commentaiy on Mami is clearly due to forget¬ 
fulness that Mcdhatithi is obviously Gautama, the famous author 
of the Ayaya Sutra* Unity of authorship is proved by style* 
a consideration which unfortunately seems often to be ignored, as 
when, for instance, it seems seriously to he suggested s that the 
author of the Affaryrttudanmni , 4 C^ktibhadra, who obviously 
imitated Bhosa, might be the author of the works. This evinces 
the same curious lack of discrimination which ascribes to Dan din 
the A vantinttodarlkatfut, credits Ban a with the Panattparimtya, 
and would rob Kalidasa of the Rtm&mMra* 

The ascription of these old plays specifically to BfUtsa rests 
primarily on the testimony of Raja^ekhara, doubtless I he critic 
and dramatist of c * A<t>, goo, who tells us that the Sm&mytisa- 
Tjaeftiffti f of BhSsa survived exposure to ihc fire of criticism, when 
his dramas were exposed to that ordeal by experts It would 
indeed be a cut ions coincidence if an unknown dramatist had 
written like BbTm a number of dramas* of which the SvapttavU- 
savtidatta stands out In the judgement of many critics as uiiques- 

’ Set Jolly"* dsiprooF, Ftst?dtt pp. Hj-ji* 

1 See Keith, USOS. lit j, A tppe h** converted the /Vfradf rpM into 
tile FoftblvaK (J P. AS. 1^37, i>, Ma, n. i> and f-DUnd the Ortmv i™ lhc T&i/JStTya 
ArwxpmAm m Lien of the Trik&njaj i^b, ii. I* u (Ilixt tf /ttftia, i r $01 )* 
QUftaddqbe Ljodui domdiai Efomcni*! 

1 MA$f. miij, to; iii* jaa. 

* Of iLh^eruaui, but not oily dale, d of laoddi literary value. 
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tiombly the finest, and in any ease is so admirable that it may 
easily have won general acceptance in Raja^khara’s circle as the 
finest of the works. Add to this the facts that Kalidasa himself, 
who seems from internal evidence to have sought to vie with 
these dramas, recognizes ruefully the great difficulty a young poet 
must have in contending with Ehisa,and that the author of these 
works is assuredly- a greater dramatist than any Other Sanskrit 
writer than Kalidasa, and RSja^ekhara's testimony is strongly 
confirmed. Again, from the vast mass of Confused conjecture on 
the mode of beginning dramas, the Tact emerges that Sana's 
reference to Hliasa'a dramas as introduced by the Sutradhara 
corresponds precisely with the manner of intriHlucing these 
dramas, and, when all b said and done, is most simply and 
naturally explained by the obvious view that he is referring to 
them. 


One argument against the validity of Rajs^ck 1 13ra'a evidence 
should he noted. It is claimed 1 that in the context of the 
passage Kaja^ckham ascribes the authorship of the Prifad&ftkS, 
Ratud-.'alt, and N$£&wmda to BiiQsa and, therefore, must be 
Untrustworthy. It is deplorable that this argument should ever 
have been adduced; the alleged context is plainly and indubit¬ 
ably a recent forgery," and it would be idle to attach any value 
to Other arguments adduced by a critic who has not the capacity 
to avoid being deceived, and unfortunately deceiving others, by 
such evidence. It must, however, be admitted that the forgery 
ia so gross and palpable that it was presumably never intended to 
be taken seriously, and other Indian scholars haw been prompt 
to repudiate it 

The ascription suggested by the evidence given above has 
recently been confirmed in the most gratifying manner by the 
discovery of fresh references in works on poetics and dramaturgy, 
inaccessible m Europe. The friipjrafirakafa of Bhoia in the 
eleventh century a.d. attests the currency of a drama in essentials 
as regards substance in accord with Act V of the Svapnmmsava- 

Kula^thlira*! Xtf 11 ’ *’ <0j5 llc Unli «-riicr mafceaan error of t L cmtttrioin 

taftwtT A- ncmM ™“ ° ,h ^ »c™» In Much orhcrt have 

M? a feSlf " r ^ 16 i« oc , nj!o PjiVrii, 

K. Gk bcilia JRQ. I- 3*1; G- linnhar Sxiui, ,04 s Jjf 

fcjJ.SCMpUmafof llii! 'udilh ami otrrioti W_ rT r„, t, M ' ■ . 

WI-in C ,f Mr. Pirharpu „ t , ^ " "*** »«****■ “ H W* 
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daita ; the BkSpajrrakafa of ^aradatanaya { 13 th century), know 
a work not merely very similar in structure, hut actually con- 
taining a verse found in the Trivandrum text* Saga ran andin in 
ihe Nat^alak^vjtaraimli^a ascribed to the Sv^mv^savadatta 
a passage which undoubtedly, as T. Ganaputi £a.stri .shows, is 
a paraphrase of a passage at the beginning or our text, not a 
citation fruxii a variant text as Professor LCvi suggested. 1 I 
agree also with T. GanapatE C^iiiitri that the passage cited by 
RSmacandra and Gunacandra in the JV£(yttdarpama from Bhfsab 
vapmtiHjsavad&ttfi could easily have found a place in our ie\t p 
while in any event it is clear that that play contained a scene 
parallel with one in our play. Thu moat that can bo made out 
from these facts against the ascription to Bhiisa b simply that 
there were probably varying recensions of the plays. That, of 
course, may be taken for granted ; it was the fate of every ninth- 
studied and used play* and wc have it exemplified ir> perfection 
in die case of Kalidasa;- 1 the variations regarding whose works 
seem to have been unknown to or forgotten by those who refuse 
to recognize Jihusab authorship of tlicac dramas* There is no 
evidence at all to show that any of the versions of the fal ni/mAi 
can be credited with any greater fidelity to the original of Kali¬ 
dasa than is possessed by the Trivandrum SvapftavtTTrtvadrttffl in 
relation to Rhasa's original. Moreover, it seems too often to be 
forgotten that variants may be due to the dramatist himself, who 
can hardly be supposed to have given hi * dramas a single perfectly 
definite text. It is, of course, tempting to adopt with Hermann 
Weller :| the belief that the actor? of Kerala have the responsi¬ 
bility for mangling our texts, and to accept the view that Bhara 
is preserved to us in a deteriorated form, and that, for example, 
the Pr^ji^y t 7iigandkar^ana and the Sv&pmvasaviidatta made 
up a single piece. Rut 1 am satisfied that to accept this view b 
uncritical and b to substitute our preference* for reality; I he 
pedestrian character of some of Rhilsa h s stanzas can far better be 
explained by the simple fact of hb early date; KaJidasa exhibits 
the influence of increased refinement of style in his dramas, just 

* JA. crilL ft'., folia wei! ej i thi? i , try uitcrLtleal MAS]. nviiL 11 
1 CC al+o =hc iccensi cjbls- t» f I hi: Ufiara? J Ikh'.ilLar, J AOS. iXxJt. 4,1 S- ff. 

a Tfutfr. of SitiftmvjiJL-jJiifiii, p. S. Tne unit theory applies of lo ibe 
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as In his epics he normally avoids the pedestrian traits which are 
easdy to be found in the epics of his forerunner Acvaghosa The 
dramatic defects of Bhasa need not be ascribed to actom. for 
Kalidasa himself in any version of even the £akuntald is far from 
perfect, and Shakespeare’s flaws are notorious. On the other 
hand, we owe a very considerable debt to Hermann Weller 1 for 
showing in detail, with true insight into the nature of Bhasa’s 
poetic talent, that six of the stanzas which by the anthologies 
are attributed to Bhasa bear remarkable resemblance to the style 

o' ? aS ” our dramas - We may dismiss as far-fetched the 
suggestion that the makers of anthologies ascribed them to him 
because they felt in them the spirit of his poetry; it is common 
sense to assume that the ascriptions are correct, and that they add 
one more link to the chain of evidence which ascribes the dramas 
to Bhasa, and vindicates the suggestion of a great Indian scholar. 

thJL u u° Str . engthe " the Case for datin g D and in later 
than Bhamaha by using the evidence of the Avantisundarikatha 

and ^ ■Sara is clearly a complete mistake. The Katha should 

readin^ aVe ^ P ubl,sh f d from °ne mutilated manuscript, whose 
read mgs, even if correctly stated, have already been proved wrong 

by other manuscript evidence.* Even, however, from the muti- 

Lreai HfT 7 ?“* BhSravi was not made out to be the 

Is Dr g D^ h " ^ a --‘ n ’ Wh ° is given as Dam °dara. But, 

Kafha fnd <7 n l ^ *** ** ^ Cardess reader of ** 
Katha and the Dafakumaracarita should have been struck by 

Kathi riv° r |r d ' fferenCe of st >’ le between the two works, the 

and T U J CCS f U,ly the W0rst man “ of the Har- 
sacartta and the Kadambari. If a Dandin wrote the work he was 

mTbe^cem *■' T"* °J ** and ’its date 

may be centuries bter than the great Dandin, for there is no 

lTved s ffi aCC T SULTgeSti ° n6 that the writer of the Katha 
hved sufficiently soon after the famous Dandin to be familiar 

1 Festgabt Jacobi t pp. 114-25. 

250; ABA. viii! i™ff hat ' C teS " m ° ny ’ Fe 5 l S abe J<*cobi, p. 126, in contrast with ZII. ii 
’ J- Nobel, ZII. v. 136-52. 

I G Harihar Sastri, I HQ. Iii. 169-71. 
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With his E CHcalogy and to work it into his story. It may be 
added that the effort 1 lo find in v. 17 of the KalM an alltision to 
khvyatraya of Kalidasa, thus confirming the denial to him oi the 
$tu$amhara p is wholly impossible and has not wen the authority 
of the editor. It is very difficult to say whether we can derive 
from the KathS any assurance as to Bharavi's connexion, tuih 
Visnuvardhana or Identify the Utter with the pnnrt who became 
Eastern Ollukyn king in A,r>. 615 and was the bn*her of that 
Pulakec in, whose Aihole Inscription (A.D. 634) mentions kharavt » 
fame hut at least there is no flagrant anachronism, though we 
know already of one literary forgery 1 which asmhea to Durvi- 
nlta of KoBgani a commentary on Ktr 5 t 5 rjumya xv- 

Of Abhinavagupta's important commentary on the Natja 
ptsira we have now the beginning of an edition, which, un¬ 
happily, is fundamentally uncritical,’ while a new effort*has b«n 
made to assign their precise stores in the A rvyvpr&kfy* to its 
two authors, but without any convincing result; in cases of Lius 
■sort it is probably hopeless a priori to expect to find any conclu¬ 
sive evidence; an editor who tos to fill out lacunae Is certain to 
adapt the whole more or less 10 his own style and to render 
restoration of the original and his additions almost impossible. 

The curious scepticism which has marked the attitude uf 
Indian and some European scholars towards Bhasa has not been 
shown in recent work on the Kttulihya Artk yaslra, on whir 
1 have written in the Patna memorial volume in honour of mat 
great Indian, Sir Asutosh Mookcrjee. The only ground of this 
differentiation of treatment appears to be the sanctity ascribed 
to the written word: because Hie work m an obviously later 
appended verse assures us it was written by Visnugupta, i- cA- 
tilya-thc reading Kaulalya is clearly* of no value -therefore it 

i ? fI' »r. It u D^octhy dwt a Durvinifl -PP-" * 

* $&E£lsX k viv; c: S. K. IM. IH£ ^ 

• H. R. DIvekK. JRAS. iyi7. [>!»• W*®I ha * U ** wmuciitiry LO 

'* w *i| «* [he from limt un FarLLafa. 

^ tESLi I*. Trtio vent. VoUaWuAm* toto» »«h «l.ta 

, „ iLkcd in * nut (o *PP«r * KSOS. h. (,i^y A* ■ date 

fSU, p. »W>. Aebvsilflehijar. Cju^h«n ^ ' »* 

‘^ 
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niusi be so, although it srems patently absurd that the minister 
of an Emperor should confine his work to a moderate-sized 
kingdom, and should not once by word or allusion betray the 
name oF the country for which and in which he was writhe. 
Nevertheless there is nothing too fantastic to find defenders, 
though it i£ djflicuit not to Feel that it is very misplaced 

palriuliricn which asks us to admire the Aftkafdsira as repre- 
seating the fine flower of Indian political thought It would, 
indeed p be melancholy if this were the best that India could 
show as against the Republic of Plato Or the Polities of Aristotle, 
or even the common-sense and worldly wisdom of the author uf 
the tract on the constitution of Athens, formerly ascribed falsely 
to Xenophon Certainly fantastic is the elaborate theory worked 
Out by J, ]. Meyer in his translation^ and in his treatise Obtr s/as 
W&5PH d?r indischtn Rszhtssckrificn mid ilir Verfuiltn is zu 
rifiamfrr mid su AT wfi/ya ( 1917 )- These works, produced in 
great difficulties, contain, amid much that is unsound and despite 
disconcerting changes of view, valuable contributions to our under¬ 
standing of Kautilya, and throw light on many of the obscure 
sides of Indian life* llut the main thesis of the author, who 
seeks to distinguish two sharply severed at reams of literature, 
the one Brahraanical, essentially concerned with magic, the other 
of the people, pmctical and legal, is clearly based on a false 
foundatiQJL The effort to regard the Hrahmms as something 
apart in Indian life is one of those delusions which may find 
sympathy in the non-lira h main cal classes in India and In 
Europe, but which run counter to all that wc know of Indian 
thought, which owes its life and strength to the brail mins, not to 
warriors or miens, still less to the commonalty. The efforts of 
the author 3 to establish that the Art/tafdsfm was used by 
are certainly without weight \ the evidence tends 
far more to show' that the borrowing was the other way. Not 
a single passage referred to really favours the priority of the 
A rtfvx$astra w but in several passages the obscurities of the 

W. Rtafcco'l defence of Jftwln's date [ftstguU /dutf, pp- ei Lq effective hot 

iximdoa to the cf. K. Mm^mhuoiLja. Ayy^, FOCH, igt^ 

fl-ifi. 

1 rurr.sai, *&>*&**&-!% 119 - 9 * Jibuti, j&t P ip» *91,199. 
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ArtJiagdstra can be readily understood by realizing that it was 
drawing from Yajhavalkya. Nor does Meyer attempt systemati¬ 
cally 1 to prove that Manu is later than the Arthagastra, though 
on his theory of dates that text is more than a hundred years at 
least posterior to the Artkagastra. He has been as unable as 
the Indian supporters of Canakyas 2 authorship to explain the 
silence which the Arthagdstra observes regarding everything 
imperial and its absolute ignoring of the facts as to Pataliputra. 
His further effort 3 to prove the late date of the Gautama 
Dkarmagastra is in itself less open to objection, but his con¬ 
tentions are largely inconclusive 4 and do little more than prove, 
what has always been admitted, that our text of that Dharma- 
9astra has been considerably worked over. The main principles 
of the development of the legal literature remain as they were 
formulated by Max Muller and Buhler, and further established 
by Oldenberg and Jolly. Indeed, Meyers own view at present 5 — 
his conclusions lack admittedly any great fixity—is that Bau - 
dhayana and Apastamba are pre-Buddhist, Vasistha belongs to 
the fourth century B. c., and Manu may be ascribed rather nearer 
to 200 B. C. than to A. D. 200 ; there is, however, no tolerable 
proof of Vasistha's posteriority to Apastamba , still less that 
Apastamba is pre-Buddhist in date. Still less convincing again 
are Meyer’s efforts 6 to assign Ndrada to a period anterior to 
Manu and Yajhavalkya ; if we take our present texts as the basis 
of argument, this is certainly out of the question; if we recon¬ 
struct originals for all three, we lose ourselves in idle conjectures 
which, like all guesses, merely obscure knowledge. For Yajha - 
valkya there may be noted an interesting effort 7 to reconstruct 
the original Smrti on the basis of comparison with parallel texts 
in the Agni and the Garuda Puranas . It is very possible that 

1 What is said, c. g. p. f 12, is quite inconclusive; contrast IHQ. iii. 812. 

2 Jacobi (IHQ. iii. 669-75) holds that Canakya and Visnugupta were distinct 
persons later confused with Kau^ilya. Can iky a may be original, not Canakya. 

8 See references at pp. 417, 418. 

4 For a farther argument as to Gautama’s later date, see Bata Krishna Ghosh, 
IHQ. iii. 607-11. 

8 Allind. Rcchtsschriften, p. vii. 

• Ibid., pp. 82-114. 

7 Hans Losch, Die Ydjtlavalkyasmrti (1927). The Garuja has a version of the 
Nidanasthana of the Astangahrdaya and Aslahgasamhitd ; Fesfgabe Garde, pp. 102 ff. 
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rh;' parts of the text dealing with Rajadharma and Vyavahara 
have been amalgamated with a text dealing with the topics of 
the Gfhyasutras; hut it is very dubious if it is possible to recover 
the original form uf the Smrti> It is, of course, easy to eliminate 
certain obviously late passages, such as those dealing with the 
Viniiyska- and Graha-^anti and the anatomical matter in Boole iii, 
but tlie more radical analysis suggested is far less satisfactorily 
made out. 


Of auxiliary sciences architecture has at last received expert 
treatment from Professor Ptisan na Kumar Acharya in hut 
Dictionary of Hindu Architecture and Indian Architecture based 
on a new text and rendering of the Mdnasdra, for which the 
period of A. lx 50c-700 is suggested. Striking similarities between 
the prescriptions of the .'if iuasdra and Vitruvius are unquestion¬ 
ably established. Unhappily, the deplorable condition of the 
text of the Savuirang,iifas<*tradftura 2 of Bhnja adds to the 
difficulty of valuing his remarks on architecture, town-planning, 
engineering, and the construction of remarkable machines, pro¬ 
bably akin to the mechanical toys of the Middle Ages. 3 The 
Principles of Indian i'ilpa idstra, with the text nf the Maya- 
sditra, by Phanindm Nath Bose, is also of value* Hawking 
figures in a 0 aimka(dstm by Kudradeva. 

On the early development of logic an interesting light has 
been thrown by Professor 0 . Strauss's demonstration from the 


Mahabkdtya 8 that Patanjaii was well acquainted with the doctrine 
of the causes familiar from the Sdmkkyakarikd • why things in 
themselves visible arc sometime;, nut seen, and also had some 
knowledge of the theory of the syllogism—how much, is not 
altogether certain. The evidence,however, Is useful as supporting 
the view that our philosophical Sutras are essentially the outcome 
of a long period of development, and, whatever their date as we 
have them,contain doctrines much earlier in point of time. The 
effort to distinguish strata, though energetically pursued, leads to 
little tlrat is certain. For instance, while we may readily believe 

1 ° ,foTd * '9>r ff. 1 cos. 1094-s. 

* A (ir*f nnil IrrraL sf a £uitriz btt In ptim* 

1 FtltfO&t Cai&t, p|K ^4-54, Sec aha FnbM Chandra Chakra vartL IHO 
"* 478 ft- 7 * 

Vent ; ; ef- Ciftib, SGlF&Hfaiinji, £l 
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that the P Rrv&ittJittfHtsa and the Vtdanttt Sutras represent a long 
period of working over p it is by no means clear that we can. 
deduce 1 from a remark of so late a writer a* Surc^vara that 
Juimim, the author of tile Purvamlwfir/sd t also wrote a more 
philosophical filrfrafia Sutra, the first two Sutras of which corre¬ 
spond with those of the extant Vtddnia Sutra . The fact that 
in these two Sutras. Furvamimansd and Va/tlnra, references are 
made both to jalmtni and Bad ai ay an a h best explained, not by 
assuming a number of J aim mis and B^darayapas, but simply by 
recognizing that each text represents a long scholastic develop¬ 
ment and that the use of the names may not represent the views 
of the authors in question any more accurately than do, tor 
instance, those of the Christian Fathers or the Scholastics the 
doctrines of Aristotle, or those of the neo-Fla tanurts those of 
Plato, Nothing, or course, conclusive Can be adduced against 
the belief in many jai minis or Badarjlyajias, and recourse has 
recently been had J to the same device to explain the fact that 
Prabhakara sometime* appears in tradition as later than Rumania, 
while his work as known to us shows no certain trace of such 
a relation. In this ease the suggestion is probably needless. Tht 
much discussed question of Dignaga's ptace in the histoxy of 
Indian logic, in special his relation to Pranas tapada, has been 
furthered by Dr. Randle's edition of Dignaga's fragments 3 ; it 
appears to me that Dignuga's priority h still the more probable 
view, but this issue, as well as the important contri but ions to Our 
knowledge of Indian philosophy by Professor M* Wallcscr, Th. 
Stcher bat sky, Louis do la Vallcu Poussin, S. Radhakrhhnan, Das 
Gupta, CX Strauss > Masson Gursel, J. W. Hauer, Ryukmn Kimura, 
Koktleswar SasLri, M abend ran ath Sircar, and others, must be 
reserved for discussion elsewhere, Y. Kanakura 1 has shown that 
the alleged interpolations in (^atlkara's Bhasya arc known to 
VScaspatt Mi^ra, while the date adopted by me 5 for C^afikara is 
supported by jinavijaya's proof that Haribhadra, whom Cafifcara 

1 S, K- BclviUint, FnfpiAr Garfc f pp r 1(13-70- friS. Pk£I. ii» 

CtUitm, NitakjHt&a Siam* I A. L 172. 

B Stdief Entity h ftsqpfo/aw&i, p d 37 J. Wh*t Ll *lid In POOL 1934, ,m. i7 t If t 
ft- i* iiu?oiidi£il^e. 

* The n hopt pclitiThcd In UOS. 31 (voL it). 

* pp. 361-5 ; Oil AnwiE|pjHnn.iip cf, p, i, 
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used, falls in the period A. D. 700-770. Mention, however, should 
be made of the controversy which has raged over the authorship 
of the Nydyapravefa , which is ascribed with equal confidence to 
Dignaga 1 and to £ankarasvamin 2 ; a final judgement is difficult, 
and the matter has been dealt with by me at length in an article 
to appear elsewhere. 3 It should also be noted that Professor 
Jacobi 4 has now admitted that the Nyaya Sutra knows the 
Vijnanavada system, on the ground that the SOtra in iv. 2. 26 
deals with a Vijnanavada tenet found in the Lahkavatdra ; I have 
already dealt with this suggestion/’ and pointed out that it 
possesses no cogency. Professor Jacobi’s further suggestion that 
Vatsyayana knew Vasubandhu and may be placed c. 400 accords 
wilh the results adopted by me 6 on the score of other evidence. 
He criticizes the well-known attempt of S. C. Vidyabhusana to 
prove that Uddyotakara and Dharmaklrti were contemporaries, 
on the ground that (1) Uddyotakara must have flourished 
a generation before Bana since he was known to Subandhu, and 
(2) Dharmaklrti cannot have attained literary fame before Hiuen 
Tsang’s stay in India, since he ignores him as an author of 
standing. These arguments are not conclusive, and it is quite 
possible that Subandhu, Bana, Uddyotakara, and Dharmaklrti 
were more or less contemporaries; this issue also will be dealt 
with elsewhere. But Professor Jacobi renders it very probable 
that Dignaga, perhaps even Dharmaklrti, was known to the well- 
known MattimekJialat in Tamil. 7 

On the interesting issue of the effect of Indian philosophy on 
Schopenhauer and of the present importance of that philosophy 
for western thought reference may be made to the Fiinfzehntes 
Jahrbuch der Sc/iopenhaucr-Gescllschaft, 1928. An energetic 
polemic against the view of early influence of Indian on Greek 
philosophy has been delivered by Th. Hopfner, 8 which at least 

1 Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya, IHQ. lit. 153-60. 

’ Tubianski, Bulletin dt C Atadlmie de r USSR. 1926, pp. 975 At. 

• IHQ. 1928. ' ZII. v. 305 f. 

• Indian Logic and Atomism, pp. 23 f. 

• Ibid., pp. 37 f. 

’ ZIL v - 305 ; the Nyciyapravefa was used in the Manimlkhalai (p. 309). On the 
vexed date of the Qangam literature, cf. K. G. Sankar, JR AS. 1924, pp. 664-7. 

• Orient und griechische Philosophic (1925). For a probably forged reference to 
Apollonius of Tyana in a Sanskrit text, see M. Hiriyanna, IHQ. ii. 415. 
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has the merit of showing the precariousness of the assumptions 
of such influence. Part of the argument for Indian influence rests 
on the belief in early dates for the Indian schools of thought, and 
it is clear that there is great difficulty in arriving at definite con¬ 
clusions on this issue. Thus Professor Das Gupta 1 places the 
Lahkavatara before Agvaghosa, but the text we have seems to 
know the Vijnanavada school and the barbarian inroads of 
c, A. D. 500. Much stress has of late been laid on the Samkhya 
philosophy, 2 as it is presented in the Samhita of Caraka, but it 
seems to be overlooked that we have not the slightest proof that 
this or any special part of the text is really Caraka’s. 3 

Some light has been thrown by the discoveries of manuscripts 
in East Turkestan on the Bheda Samhita . 4 A paper manuscript 
with a fragment of the text, which can be assigned to the ninth 
century A. D., suggests strongly that the text published from 
a single Telugu MS. presents a version of the Samhita which has 
suffered alteration, a chapter on raktapitta in the Nidanasthana 
having been replaced by one on kasa. Another manuscript frag¬ 
ment, written on leather, from South Turkestan or Northern 
India, dating probably from the end of the second century A. D. t 
say a hundred years before the manuscript of the K alpatiamandi- 
tika and fifty years after the manuscript of Agvaghosa’s plays, is 
of interest, as it preserves a tradition of a doctrine of eight or ten 
rasas as opposed to the six which Caraka and Sugruta recognize, 
and which are generally accepted in Indian medicine. It is 
possible that we here have a trace of an older medical system, 
which was ultimately superseded by the system of Atreya, on 
which the work of Caraka is based. 

The vexed issue of the indebtedness of Arabia and Europe to 
India for the numerical system has been reconsidered by Sukumar 
Ranjan Das, 5 who has dealt at length with Dr. Kaye’s views. 

1 Hist, of Indian Phil ., i. 280. 

* Ibid., i. 280 f., 312 ff. 

5 Cf. Hoernle, Archivf Gesch. d. Medizin , i. 30 ff.; Jolly, Munich Catal p. 48. 
The list of Tantrayuktis in via is, of course, by Drdhabala, who again used the 
Uttaratantra of Suyrata ; Ruben, Fcstgabe Jacobi, pp. 354-7. 

4 H. Liiders, Fcstgabe Garbc, pp. 148 ff.; for the doubtful character of Caraka*s 
text, see also pp. 154 f. 

4 IHQ. ii. 97-120; iii. 356-75. See also D. E Smith, Hist, of Math., vol. ii, 
ch. ii. 
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Some of the evidence adduced is clearly inconclusive. The 
Artha^astra knows (ii. 7) an elaborate system of keeping accounts, 
but its date cannot be assumed as the fourth century B. c., nor 
does in any case the keeping of accounts imply any definite 
system of the use of numerals similar to that attested for the 
sixth century A. D. 1 References to boys learning reckoning 
( samkhyana ) 2 are equally inconclusive, and the date of the Lali - 
tavistara is very uncertain. But the use of ffinya in the Chand as- 
sutra of Pingala 3 must be accorded due weight, and the Indian 
hypothesis has gained strength from the new investigations 
accorded to it. But certainty is unattainable, and it may be 
observed that, while the identification of Pulifa with Paulus of 
Alexandria is merely conjectural, it is not sufficient to dispose 
of it by pointing out that Puli^a was an authority on astronomy, 
Paulus on astrology, for we have nothing to show that the latter 
did not deal with astronomy, as would be natural enough in 
a professed astrologer. 4 

On the question of the origin of Sanskrit no conclusive evidence 
has been recently adduced. Professor HertePs conviction of the 
late date of the Rgveda and of Zoroaster is not likely to secure 
general acceptance, despite its ingenuity, 6 nor is a recent and not 
less ingenious effort c to show that the Aryans lived for a time 
together under strong Mitanni influences and only turned 
definitely east, to break up into Indians and Iranians, after the 
Mitanni dib&cle in the middle of the fourteenth century B. C. 
The deductions drawn from certain terms, and from the similarity 
of £iva to the Himmcls-und Wettergott of Asia Minor, whose 
name in Mitanni was Tesup, and of Parvati to the Great Mother 
of Asia Minor, Hepa in Mitanni, and from the syllabic Brahml 
script, are all suggestive, but without probative force. Very 
interesting and worthy of serious consideration in the field of 

1 The Sumerians ( c . 3000 B. c.) and the Egyptians had elaborate systems of account- 
keeping ; see D. E. Smith, Hist, of Math. y i. 37 ff. 

* Arthafdstra , L 5; Lalilavistara , x. 15. 

* viii. 29 f.; Weber, IS. viii. 169, 444 ff. It must be noted that this part is not 
probably early, and is not to be assigned to the 2nd cent. B. c. (IHQ. iii. 374). 

4 On the ketus and their influence on men’s fates, see Ballalasena’s Adbhutaidgara 
(12th cent.), and J. von Negelein, Festgabe Jacobi , pp. 440 ff.; Festgabe Garbe, pp. 47- 
53 . 

8 On Zoroaster’s date cf. Keith, IHQ. iii. 683-9. 

8 W. Porzig, ZII. v. 265-80. 
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comparative philology are the arguments recently adduced by 
Professor Max Walleser 1 to refute the at present accepted theory 
regarding the merger in Sanskrit of the three vowels a e o into a , 
and to show that Sanskrit preserved as late as the seventh 
century A. D. the labio-velar consonants. One point is of special 
interest, as it confirms a view in which I differ from Professor 
Liebich, 2 the question of the priority of the Taittirlya Prdtifdkhya 
to Panini; it is made most probable that the distinction between 
a and a as connected with the openness of the former and the 
closed character of the latter vowel was not noted by the Rk or 
Taittirlya Prdtifdkhyas but by the Atharva Prdtifdkhya , the 
Vajasaneyi Pratifdkhya , and Panini. Liebich s argument against 
the priority of the Taittirlya Pratifdkhya to Panini rests merely 
on the identity of certain Sutras in both texts and the use of 
fragraha for pragrhya . The latter appears to give no possible 
indication of relative position in time; it may be a local variant, 
which accords with other evidence as to the provenance of the 
text; the former fact is most naturally explained by the certainty 
that Panini's work embodies much earlier material, which was 
made use of also by the Pratifakhya, unless Panini simply is the 
debtor to the Pratifakhya. 

In an exhaustive analysis of Yaskas etymologies 3 Dr. Hannes 
Skold has suggested that certain of the suggested derivations are 
only explicable on the ground that Yaska was familiar with and 
used a Middle Indian (Prakrit) speech. Beside this suggestion 
may be placed the opinion recently expressed by Professor H. 
Luders, 4 that the language of A^ka’s Chancery was ‘ eine Art 
Hochsprache \ while the actually spoken speech was much further 
advanced and probably had reached the stage represented in the 
literary Prakrits, though it is candidly admitted that the latter 
point cannot be said yet to have been established. Nor, it may 
be added, are Skold’s proofs regarding Yaska free from much 
doubt. But the more important issue is whether the matter is 
really to be viewed in the light suggested, of a contrast between 
actually spoken language and a Hochsprache. It is rather, it 
appears to me, a matter of class speeches ; Yaska spoke Sanskrit 

1 ZII. v. 193-202 ; Zur Aussprache des Sanskrit und Tibetischen (1926). 

2 Zur Einfuhrung in die indisehe einheimische Sprachwis sense haft, ii. 47. 

* The Nirukta, pp. 128 ff. 4 ZII. v. 259. 
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much as he wrote it, and the officials of A?oka equally conversed 
in a speech essentially similar to that in which they wrote, while 
contemporaneously lower classes of the population spoke in 
dialects which were far further advanced in phonetic change. It 
is clear that the Aryan invaders succeeded in imposing their 
speech on many of the earlier inhabitants of the country, and 
there is no cogent argument to refute the natural belief that 
strange Prakritic forms, such as we find sporadically even in the 
Rgveda, when not mere later corruptions are often loan-words 
from class dialects with which the speakers of the more con¬ 
servative form of speech were in contact. The influence of lower 
speech-forms was doubtless of increasing importance, since it 
evoked the elaborate grammatical studies summed up in the 
Astad/iyayi, testifying to the anxiety of the priests to preserve 
the Bhasa from corruption, and Patanjali’s insistence 1 on the 
evils of barbarisms doubtless proves their occurrence. But there 
seems no ground for conceiving of the position as one in which 
the priests used a formal language only in their business, and 
discarded it for a true vernacular in daily life. There seems 
a very fair analogy with the standard English of the higher 
classes of society in this country; the East-end curate’s true 
vernacular is standard English, though he ought to be able to 
adapt his speech to the comprehension of the dockers if he works 
at a mission, and a landowner’s true vernacular is that which he 
habitually uses in his own circle, not that in which he talks 
familiarly to his farm workers or villagers of the old type, whose 
dialect often is as different from standard English as an old 
Prakrit from Sanskrit. The presence of many Sanskritized ver¬ 
sions of Prakrit terms, to which Zachariae 2 has suggested an 
interesting addition in the term protka? is a perfectly natural 
phenomenon where higher and lower speeches exist contem¬ 
poraneously in the same community, apart altogether from the 
fu.„.'er possibilities of speech mixture due to the development 


.s', fn r ady K ,f- t>5yan ^ V5rltika ,J 0n Pijini ' *• 3 . '• Skald's effort (IA. Iv. 
-son iLn °, ; ,ha " lhe ** ***«*• «««« be accepted, for the 

ii 30 f 8 ^ B ' Lleb ' Ch ’ Zur E,n f iiknat S in die ind. tinheim. Sprachwissenschaft, 

1 ZII. V. 228-31. 

n ’ A Vari “ t Tj pantham in the verse cited (from Bhasya on Banini, i. 4. 5 «) below, 
p. 46. Bor the idea cf. Qakuntala, iv. (ed. Cappellcr), p. 48. 
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of local as well as class dialects. At any rate arguments used to 
deny vernacular character to Sanskrit are quite adequate to prove 
the same hypothesis of standard English, which unquestionably 
is a true vernacular. 1 

Moreover, the fact that Sanskrit was thus regularly used in 
conversation by the upper classes, court circles eventually 
following the example of the Brahmins in this regard, helps to 
explain the constant influence exercised by the higher form of 
speech on the vernaculars which reveals itself inter alia in the 
constant influx of Tatsamas, words whose phonetic state runs 
counter to the tendencies of the vernacular. It is quite impossible 
to explain this phenomenon adequately by the theory of borrowing 
from literature only; those who adapted the vernaculars for the 
purpose of writing in any form or literary composition were 
doubtless in constant touch with circles in which Sanskrit was 
actually in living use. Doubtless, important changes to the dis¬ 
advantage of Sanskrit as a spoken language resulted from the 
Mahomedan invasions, which culminated in the substitution of 
a new speech in official use at the courts of Mahomedan rulers, 
but for the period from A. D. 300 up to 1200, dealt with in this 
work, there is little evidence of any fundamental change in the 
extent or character of the use of Sanskrit; the same impression 
is given by the Kdmasutra y perhaps c . 400, the Kdvyamimahsa 
of Rajafekhara (c\ 900), and Bilhana (c. 1100). 

On the vital chronological issue of Kaniska’s date certainty 
has not yet been achieved; a case for A. D. 128-9 as the initial 
year of his era * has been made out, while his death in Khotan is 
assigned to 152. 3 This places him half a century after A. D. 78, 
and it can only be said at present that the new dating, while it 
has many merits, none the less leaves unexplained difficulties. 


1 An interesting loan-word is suggested in kampana or kampand (below, p. 170) 
by B. Liebich (.Festgabe Streitberg , pp. 230-2) who sees in it a derivative of campus. 
Liebich has a most amusing note (ZIL v. 153-63) showing how in PaXcatantra, i. 7 
(below, p. 257) the original version has a bug, not a flea, but the latter was introduced 
by Burz 5 e’s version. BurzSe’s alleged narrative is suspected by Sir E. Denison Ross 
(Ocean of Story , v. pp. v ff.; BSOS. iii. 443), but the existence of a Pahlavi rendering, 
which alone is of importance to Indologists, is not questioned. 

* W. E. van Wijlc, Acta Onentalia, v. 168 ff. 

* S. Konow, I HQ. iii. 851-6. The conclusions of this article are far from 
certain. 
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PREFACE 

The affairs Of Haraa have recently been considered once: more, 1 
with the usual indecisive results 
The necessity of economy of space* no less than the meagre 
resources of the Library of a University per farce in curious of 
Oriental Letters, has necessitated the reduction of bibliographical 
references to a minimum, but I have, f trust, passed over nothing 
of permanent value i as in my Religion and Pk\hs$fhy pf the 
Ved# and Upanishads^ I have omitted such work as seems to 
display mere ingenuity or unscientifically to revive ancient errors. 
Specific acknowledgements will be found in the notes; a more 
general debt is due to the historians of lit era tuns and the editors of 
anthologies* and I Lender grateful thanks to Professors Macdonclh 
Peterson, Thomas, Weber, Olden berg, von Schroeder, and Winter- 
nltz + By devoting special attention to matters of style and 
literary form 1 have endeavoured to avoid dealing at length with 
issues already effectively discussed by my predecessors In my 
short sketch of Classical Sanskrit Literature t written in 1921 for 
The Heritage of India Series, 1 have anticipated many of the 
views which here are seL out in dcUil and supported by further 
argument. 

I have to express my most sincere appreciation of the willing¬ 
ness of the Delegates of the Press to publish this work as well as 
Illy Sanskrit Drama , and of the great assistance rendered to me 
in preparing it by my wife. 

A. BKRRTKDALE KEITH. 

Unities) tv of Edits bui git, 

1 NJMi Ranjan kmy r iii* 769-95, ConemtmlalLcm^ an- 1 ] uc (n *bc editor, 

Df Nimdn K*lh Lxw r d tMimort intrf«ti nf QnEitcrift b whldl ih*re hai jUti.Ey 
appeared much tiusftil =mU snjggcaliv? work M a wklft rajs^e 
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SANSKRIT, PRAKRIT, AND APABHRAN£A 
i. The Origin of Sanskrit 

S OMETIME in the course of the second millennium B.C. 

Indo-European tribes occupied, in varying degrees of com¬ 
pleteness, vast areas in Iran, Asia Minor, and north-west India. 1 
The problems of their movements and affiliations are still far 
from solution, but on linguistic grounds we postulate a group 
conveniently styled Aryan, whose speech can be regarded as 
the ancestor of the speeches of India and Iran. Of these 
Indian speeches 2 our oldest evidence is the Rgveda y and the 
language of this great collection of hymns is obviously a hieratic 
and conventional one. It testifies to the cultivation of sacred 
poetry by rival families of priests among many distinct tribes 
during a considerable period of time, and in various localities. 
Some of the hymns were doubtless composed in the Punjab, 
others in the region which in the Brahmanas is recognized as the 
home of the Kurus and Paftcalas, tribes representing the con¬ 
solidation of units familiar to us in the Rgveda . It is even 
claimed that Book vi is the poetry of the period before the tribes 
entered India proper, though the contention is still implausible. 
That, under these circumstances, the speech of the Rgveda 
should show dialectic mixture is only to be expected, and, despite 
the great difficulties involving the attempt to discriminate, some 
progress is possible towards determining the characteristics of 
the dialect which lies at the basis of the Rgveda . It was marked 
by the open pronunciation of intervocalic dh t bh y d , and dh as //, 
/, and lit ; by the change of l into r ; and by the intrusion of 
the pronominal instrumental plural termination ebhis into the 

1 Cf. Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda , Chap. I. 

* Cf. Wackemagel, Altind. Gramm ., i, pp. ixff.; H. Rcichelt, Festschrift Streit - 
b* r g ( l 9 2 4 )t PP- 238 ff.; Macdonell, Vedic Grammar (1910); Meillet, IF. xxxi. 
120 ff. j JA. 1910, ii. 184 ff.; Melanges L£vi, p. 20; Graramont, MSL. xix. 254 ff.; 
Bloch, Formation de la langue marathe{ 1920); S. K. Chatterji, Bengali (1926). 
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nominal declension. Borrowings from other dialects can here 
and there be confidently asserted ; in some cases the forms thus 
found may be regarded as of equal age with those of the Rgveda , 
as in the case of words in / and jajjhati , with jjh in lieu of ks for 
Aryan gzh> but in other instances we find forms 1 which are 
phonetically more advanced than those normal in the Rgveda , 
and attest loans either from tribes whose speech had undergone 
more rapid change, perhaps as the result of greater admixture 
with non-Aryan elements, or from lower classes of the population. 
Thus we have irregular cerebrals as in kata beside krta t kata be¬ 
side karta ; ch for ps in krchra ; jy for dy in jyotis ; i for r in 
githira ; busa for brga, and many other anomalous forms. To 
localize these dialects is in the main impossible; the rhotacism 
of the Rgveda accords with its western origin, for the same 
phenomenon is Iranian. The use of l is later a sign of eastern 
connexion, and in one stereotyped phrase, sure dukitd y we per¬ 
haps find e for az , as in the eastern Prakrit. 

From the language of the Rgveda we can trace a steady 
development to Classical Sanskrit, through the later Samhitas 
and the Brahmanas. The development, however, is of a special 
kind; it is not the spontaneous growth of a popular speech un¬ 
hampered by tradition and unregulated by grammatical studies. 
The language of the tribes whose priests cherished the hymns of 
the Rgveda was subject doubtless to all the normal causes of 
speech change, accentuated in all likelihood by the gradual 
addition to the community of non-Aryan elements as the earlier 
inhabitants of the north, Munda or Dravidian tribes, fell under 
their control. 2 But, at least in the upper classes of the population, 
alteration was opposed by the constant use of the sacred language 
and by the study devoted to it. Parallels to such restricted 
evolution are not hard to find ; the history of the Greek Koine, 
of Latin from its fixation in the first century B.C., and of modem 
English, attests the power of literature to stereotype. In India 

1 In some cases, no doubt, forms have been altered in transmission. 

* Cf. W. Petersen, JAOS. xxxii. 414-28 ; Michelson, JAOS. xxxiii. 145-9 ; Keith, 
Camb . Hist . India, i. 109 ff. Common sense renders Dravidian and Munda influences 
inevitable, though proof may be difficult; Przyluski, MSL. xxil 205 ff.; BSL. xxiv. 
120, 255 ff., xxv. 66 ff.; Bloch, xxv. 1 ff. ; Levi, JA. cciii. 1-56. Przyluski endeavours 
to prove Austroasiatic influence on culture ; JA. ccv. 101 ff.; ccviii. 1 ff.; BSL. xxvi. 
9S ff. Cf. Poussin, Indo-europtens, pp. 198 ff.; Chatterji, i. iyoff., 199. 
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ihc process was accentuated by the remarkable achievements of 
her early grammarians whose at^ lyrical skill Tar surpassed any¬ 
thing achieved until much later m the western world, In the 
normal life of language a constant round of destruction and 
reconstruction takes place; old mode** of expression disappear 
but new are invented ; old distinct so us of declension and con¬ 
jugation are wiped out, but new dl He rent! at to ns emerge. In 
Sanskrit the grammarians accepted and carried even farther than 
drd contemporary vernaculars the process of the removal of 
irregularities and the disuse of variant forms, but they sanctioned 
hardly any new formations, producing a form of expression well 
ordered and purified* worthy of the name Sanskrit which the 
Jidmdyana first accords to it. The importance of the part played 
by religion in preserving accuracy of speech is shown by the 
existence of a specud Turin of sacrifice, the SanuvatJ t which was 
destined to cxpiale errors of speech during the sacrifice, and in 
the Mafiti&k&syti of Fatanjati (150 B.c,) it is recorded that there 
were at one lime steers of great knowledge who in their ordinary 
Speech were guilty of using the inaccurate yar ii nas tar vd nak 
for yad vd fins tad vd nah, but who, while sacrificing! were 
scrupulously exact- 

The Influence of the grammarians, whose results were summed 
up in Panini's Jjftddkydyl, probably in the fourth century fi.e., 
is seen in the rigid scheme of euphonic combination of the words 
within the sentence or line of verse. This is clearly artificial, 
converting a natural speech tendency into something impossibly 
rigid, and, as applied to the text of the Rgveda, often ruining the 
metrical effect. Similar rigidity is seen in the process which sub¬ 
stitutes in many cases y and v for the ty and uv of the earlier 
speech. Dialectic influence may be traced in the recognition of 
/ in many words in lieu of r, and a certain distinction between the 
dialect which underlies the Rgvtdaa nd that of Panin! Is revealed 
by the absolute ignoring by the latter of the substitution of / and 
Ik for rf and 4 k} Otherwise the chid mark of progress* is the 
growth of the tendency to cercbralization t possibly under 
Dravidun influence, 

In morphology there was elimination of double forma a 
variant for tna in the instrumental singular of a sterna disappeared,, 

* Cf. LmiIpi i, Ft±£l\.kt»ft pp J>>4 ft 
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a and a yielded to au in the dual, asas to as , a to dni % ebhis to 
ais , dm to andm in the plural; ni alone is permissible in the 
locative singular of an stems; the effective distinction of root and 
derivative stems in i disappears; the intrusion of weak forms 
into the place of strong and vice versa is banished ; the irregular 
vas of the vocative of vant stems is abandoned, and by eliminating 
the nominative yuvam and ablative yuvat the pronominal declen¬ 
sion is harmonized with the simplicity of the three forms of the 
nominal. Similarly, in verbal forms the variant mast in the first 
plural active is laid aside, the e of the third singular middle 
yields to te y dhva in the second plural to d/ivam , and forms in 
r in the third plural are confined to the perfect and the root ft; 
in the imperative dhva/ is dropped, and dhi is no longer permitted 
to rival hi in the second person. Far more important is the 
laying aside of the subjunctive, whose functions were felt to be 
adequately performed by the optative, save in so far as a com¬ 
plete set of forms was made up for the imperative by utilizing 
the first persons. Even in the optative the wealth of forms is 
seriously diminished, only the present and a specialized precative 
being allowed. The rich variety of infinitives is steadily lessened; 
the final result allows only that in tum y while of the gerunds that 
in tvd supersedes tvi and tvdya . Against these losses can be set 
little more than the development of two forms of periphrasis, the 
future middle in take , and the perfect 1 composed of a nominal 
accusative form with the auxiliaries kr y bhu, or as , the extended 
use of gerundives in tavya and aniya, the creation of a perfect 
active participle in tavant , the invention of a new third singular 
aorist passive as in adayisi , and the development of tertiary verbal 
forms. 

In some of these losses Sanskrit keeps pace with popular 
speech, but the evidence is conclusive against ascribing too much 
weight to this fact. While such categories as the dual of noun and 
verb alike, the middle, and the past tenses, practically vanished 
from popular speech, Sanskrit rigidly retains them. On the 
other hand it rejects irregularities which popular speech permitted 
to survive, such as the a of the instrumental singular and nomina¬ 
tive plural neuter of a stems, the dsas of the masculine plural, the 

1 On changes in the use of verbal forms see L. Renou, La valtur du par/ait dans 
Its hynines vidiques (1925), pp. 88 ff., 188 ff. 
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form gonatn , the pronominal plurals asme and yu$me 9 the short 
forms yat and tat , and verbal forms in r. Traces of the sub¬ 
junctive, the infinitive in tave , the aorist akar 9 the instrumental 
in ebhis exist in Prakrit, but are banned in Sanskrit On the 
other hand, although Panini recognizes fully the Vedic accent, it 
can hardly be doubted that already by his time in actual speech 
in many regions it had yielded in part to an expiratory accent. 
The tendency to such a result is already visible in the Rgveda , 
where duhitd by the testimony of the metre must at times be 
read dhita , comparable with Pali dhltd ; 1 the weakening of bh 
and dh to h occurs there normally after unaccented syllables, 2 
and the curious mode of notation of the accent in the Qatapatha 
BraJimana has with some ground been ascribed to a stage of 
transition from the musical to the expiratory accent. 3 

We must not, however, exaggerate the activity of the gram¬ 
marians to the extent of suggesting with some writers that 
Classical Sanskrit is an artificial creation, a product 4 of the 
Brahmins when they sought to counteract the Buddhist creation 
of an artistic literature in Pali by recasting their own Prakritic 
speech with the aid of the Vedic language. It is, in point of 
fact, perfectly obvious that there is a steady progress through 
the later Samhitas, the Brahmanas, and the Aranyakas and 
Upanisads, and that the Bhasa, the spoken language of Panini’s 
grammar, is closely related to, though not identic with, the 
language of the Brahmanas and the older Upanisads. Nor in 
point of fact does Classical Sanskrit present the appearance of an 
artificial product; simplified as it is in comparison with the 
redundant luxury of the Vedic texts, it yet presents no artificial 
symmetry, but rather admits exceptions in bewildering profusion, 
showing that the grammarians were not creators, but were en¬ 
gaged in a serious struggle to bring into handier shape a rather 
intractable material. 

1 Liiders, KZ. xlix. 236 f. 

* Wackemagel, Altind. Gramm . 9 i. 252 f. 

8 Lcumann, KZ. xxxi. 22 f. 

4 Hoemle and Griersou, Bihari Diet ., pp. 33 ^*! Scnart, JA. shv. 8, viii. 318 ff. 
Contrast Franke, B . Beitr ., xvii. 86; Boxwell, Trans . Phil . Soc . 1885-7, pp. 656 ff. 
Poussin (Jndo-turoptens , pp. 191 ff.) stresses the literary character of Sanskrit. 
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2. The Character and Extent of the Use of Sanskrit 

We have seen that the Sanskrit of the grammarians is 
essentially a legitimate development from the Vedic speech; it 
remains to consider the extent of its use, in the time of Panini 
and later. In examining the matter it is essential to remember 
the social conditions of India. In Britain to-day the varieties of 
English spoken and written are complex and numerous; in 
India, where caste, clan, and racial distinctions were far more 
prominent and important, linguistic facts were far more com¬ 
plicated still. What is clear 1 is that Sanskrit represents the 
language of Brahmanical civilization, and the extent of that 
civilization was ever increasing, though the Brahmanical religion 
had to face competition from new faiths, in special Buddhism 
and Jainism, from the fifth century B. C. The Buddhist texts 
themselves afford the most convincing evidence of all of the 
predominance of Brahmanism; the Buddha is represented as 
attempting not to overthrow the ideal of Brahmanism, but to 
change its content by substituting merit in place of birth as the 
hall-mark of the true Brahmin. The public religious rites and 
the domestic ritual were recorded and carried out in Sanskrit, and 
education was in Brahmin hands. The Buddhist texts repeatedly 
confirm the Brahmanical principle that instruction of the people 
(lokapakti) was the duty of Brahmins, and the tales of the 
Jatakas* show young men of all classes, not merely Brahmins 
but boys of the ruling class, Ksatriyas, and children of the 
people, Valyas, seeking instruction in the north from Brahmin 
teachers. Sanskrit was the language of science, not merely 
grammar, prosody, astronomy, phonetics, etymology, but doubt¬ 
less also of more magic arts, such as the physiognomy and 
demonology recorded in the Buddhist texts and confirmed by 
the inclusion of magic, Sarpajanavidya, and Devajanavidya in the 
list of the subjects taught by the Brahmin to the people given 
in the Qatapatha Brahmana? The same text 4 mentions also 

1 Thomas, JRAS. 1904, pp. 465 ff. * Fick, Sociale Gliedcrung , p. 131. 

8 xiii. 4. 3. 9 ff. 

♦ xi. 5. 6. 8. Cf. Brhada m nyaka Upanisad , ii.4. 10; iv. i.a; 5. 11 ; Chdndogya , 
vii. I. a; Faddcgon, Act . Or. iv. 4 ff., 133. Vakovakya perhaps denotes the 
dialogues which develop into philosophy. 
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Anugasanas, Vidyas, Vakovakya, Itihasa, Purana, Gathas, and 
Nara^ansls, and the continuity of tradition is attested by the 
MaJiabhasya 1 which includes under the range of Sanskrit speech 
the four Vedas with their Angas and Rahasyas, the Vakovakya, 
Itihasa, Purana, medicine. The Agvalayana Grhyasutra , 2 pro¬ 
bably not far removed from Panini in date, repeats in the main 
the list of the fatapatha , but adds Sutras, Bhasyas, Bhdrata, 
Mahabhdrata , and the works of the Dharmacaryas. Other 
sciences such as those of the bow, music, architecture, and 
politics are recorded in the Mahabhdrata , 3 and, so far as they 
were in the hands of the Brahmins, we need not doubt that 
Sanskrit here also had its place. 

These facts are not in dispute, and the predominance of San¬ 
skrit in the sphere in question remained unchallenged until the 
Mahomedan invasions brought a new literary language into 
prominence. The evidence indicates clearly that Sanskrit must 
have been in constant use as a means of teaching and performing 
religious duties among the Brahmins at least. It has been 
denied that it was really even their vernacular in the time of 
Panini, and a fortiori later, but the evidence for this view is 
unsatisfactory. Panini has rules 4 which are meaningless for any¬ 
thing but a vernacular, apart from the fact that the term Bhasa 
which he applies to the speech he teaches has the natural sense 
of a spoken language. Thus the doubling of consonants is ex¬ 
pressly forbidden in passionate speech, as in the term of abuse 
putradini applied to a cruel mother; he prescribes the use of 
prolongation in the case of calling from a distance, in greeting, 
question, and reply; he gives information on the terminology of 
dicing and the speech of herdsmen ; he cites expressions redolent 
of real daily life. Indeed, it is the grammarians alone who 
preserve for us such usages as the repetition of the second 
person imperative followed by the present indicative to express 
intense action: k held a khadeti khadati , ‘ eagerly he eats , whence 
we have in colloquial Marathi kha khd khdto\ other popular uses 
are udarafuram bhuhkte , 4 he eats filling his belly ; dartdadandi 
kegdkegi, 4 a struggle in which sticks are brandished and hair is 

1 i. 9. * Hi. 3. 1; 4. 1. Cf. Utgikar, POCP. 1919, ii. 4* 

5 Hopkins, Great Epic, pp. 11 ff. 

4 Wackemagel, i, p. xliii; Bhandarkar, JBRAS. xvi. 330. 
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pulled *; atra khadatamodata vartate , * eat and enjoy' is the rule 
here; jahistambo yaw, ‘ he is one who says u strike the sheaves 
of corn*'\ They record also the parenthetical use 1 of nianye , 

1 1 think *; the humorous apacasi , * you’re no cook *; and authorize 
such quaint forms 2 as yamaki, ‘I go\ The elaborate rules 
regarding the accent reflect also actual speech. 

Confirmatory evidence can also be adduced from the references 
of Yaska, 3 Panini, and Katyayana to particular usages of the 
northerners and the eastern peoples; Katyayana also recognizes 
as a matter of notoriety the existence of local variations, which 
Patanjali illustrates by reference to the practice of the Kambojas, 
Surastras, Pracyamadhyas, &c. Here too may be mentioned 
the references of Katyayana and Patanjali to changes in usage 
after Panini’s time, as when the former 4 finds fault with Panini 
for not giving natna as well as ndtnan as the vocative, for not 
mentioning that pronominal forms are permitted in the masculine 
as well as in the feminine singular of dvitlya and trtiya, and 
for allowing only the feminines upddhydyi , dry a, ksatriya , and 
?ndtuldni. Patafljali shows us that in his time participial phrases 
had superseded the second person perfects such as ter a, usa y peca , 
a fact specially characteristic of a genuine living speech. 6 

Further information of a precise character is incidentally given 
us by Patanjali.® He insists that grammar does not exist to 
create words, but to make clear what are correct uses; in 
ordinary life (loke) a man thinks of a thing and uses the appro¬ 
priate word without going to a grammar; the words of Sanskrit 
are of ordinary life (lankika). We find a grammarian and 
a charioteer (suta) engaged in a discussion conducted in Sanskrit, 
and the latter has decided opinions of his own on the etymology 
of his designation and on that of the term prajitr , driver. The 
norm of speech is that of the Qistas, and these are people who 
speak correct Sanskrit without special tuition ; the purpose of 
grammar is to enable us to recognize who are Qistas, and thus to 

1 As in Pali; Franke, ZDMG. xlvi. 311 f. 

* Keith, JRAS. 1915, pp. 502 ff. 

* AHrukta, ii. 2 ; v. 5, Mahabhasya , i. 9; v. 8 on vii. 3. 4.;. 

4 Bhandarkar, JBRAS. xvi. 273. Cf. Macdonell, Vedic Grammar , p. 307, n. 2. 

8 Bloch, MSL. xiV. 97 ; L. Renon, La valtur du parfait i p. 189. 

* vi. 3. 109; Bhandarkar, JBRAS. xvi. 334 ff. Grierson (JRAS. 1904, pp. 479 ff.) 
misunderstands the passage to mean l hat Cis*as require to be taught Sanskrit. 
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apply to them to find the correct form of such terms as prjiviara, 
which (in rot fall under the ordinary nlltS of grammar, flic 
arc further defined as Brahmins of Aryavarla, tht region 
south of the Himalayas, north of Pariyatra, east of the Adar^a, 
west of the Kalakavana, who arc not greedy, who do good dis- 
interestedly, and who atone only so much grain as a pot can 
hold. Other persona may make errors J thus they may pro¬ 
nounce fOfa for fafa, fiatfya for falafa, manjaka for m&teaha ; 
or they may commit graver errors by using incorrect forma 
{afafaMa) such ns kali for kr.ti, siisi for dpgi, gavi, goni, geiti, 
goputdlika for g<MS t or even verbal forms such as aHnptiyati 1 for 
njtiapcty&ti, vattati for vartate. and va&ihati for vardhaU. But 
from the Qis^s they could acquire the accurate forms. This 
suggests a dose parallel to modern conditions in England, where 
an upper educated class sets the norm to all those in lower social 
classes I the speech of that class is clearly a living language, and 
Sanskrit was ao in much the same sense. The standard Com¬ 
parison of Latin in the Middle Ages is somewhat unsatisfactory ; 
in the earlier period of the use of Sanskrit it is dear that it was 
much more closely simitar to the speech of the lower classes in 
its numerous varieties than was Latin in medieval Europe. 
Comparison of Sanskrit with the dialects of the inscriptions of 
A^oka is .significant in this regard; their differences are not 
essential nor such as to hinder mutual comprehension, and could 
easily be paralleled in English speech to-day. 

Moreover, the conclusions thus attained are directly supported 
by the evidence of the drama, in which Brahmins and kings and 
Other persons of high station and education use Sanskrit, while 
inferior characters empluy some form of Prakrit, tt has been 
attempted to argue against this view on the score that the drama 
was originally in Prakrit, and that Sanskrit was. introduced only 
when it became essentially the general language of culture. But 
this contention ignores the fact that on one side at least the 
drama Is closely connected with the epic in Sanskrit; BhiL-a, 
indeed, has one drama without Prakrit, and there is little of it in 
his other dramas based on the epic. Nor was the Sanskrit 

- So Acj1ca.’>1habn«pn lout, t ; yh* *.l*£le «n»mu.t k merely 

gmphle ; Cll. 1 , p, li*; GrLctMtTl argument JR AS. 19JJ, p J»») the wnUn E of 
coojuncU i* cleanly wlciuible) ootnrl «S Uelbi“Tu|iia 4 hf- 36, 
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unintelligible in early times at least to the audience, which might 
be One including persons of quite humble rank; the A dtya^dstra 
expressly lays it down that the Sanskrit is to be such as i$ easily 
intelligible to every one. The denial that realism was ever 
aimed at in the use of language by the characters in the drama 
is negatived by The facts; the FrSkrita used by the dramatics 
show a steady advance from those of Ayvaghosa through thosv 
of Rhasa to the dialects of Kalidasa, who introduced to the stage 
the Maharaslil which, earlier unimportant, had won fame in India 
as the medium of erotic lyric. 1 The evidence of A^vaghosa is of 
special value, for it altests the fact that about A. D* *ca the stage 
tradition was SO firmly in favour of ihe use of Sanskrit by the 
persons of the highest rank that he adopted it in hts plays 
despite their Buddhist theme, and despite the fact that the 
Buddha himself, according to tradition, had forbidden the 
employment nf Sanskrit as the medium for preserving his 
sayings . 1 

The extent to which Sanskrit was used or understood is 
further attested by tile epics. It is perhaps hardly necessary 
now to do more than mention the implausible conjecture* which 
ascribes the writing of the epics in Sanskrit to some period after 
the Christian era and sees in them translations from some 
Prakrit The silence of antiquity on this vast undertaking is 
inexplicable, and it h incredible that the translation should have 
take'll place at a period when Buddhism was triumphant and 
Brahminbrn comparatively depressed. The language itself has 
a distinctive character which renders the idea of translation 
absurd ;* we have in Buddhist literature of th* so-called Gatha 
type abundant evidence of the results produced by efforts to 
Sanskrilize, and the arguments which are adduced to establLh 
the reality of translation would suffice to prove that Vedic texts 
were likewise translations. Moreover,, there b conclusive evidence 
that Fanini* knew a Mahahharnta or at least a Bharatan epic in 
Sanskrit, and that the bulk of the Ramayana fl was composed 

1 KelEh v Sambit Drama t pp, 73 W. t 83^ m f SJ 140, 15^ 

* CmHmiaR** *+ 33 - 11 Kent, IHQ, l- 501. 

* Cricrwri, lAr wml. JJf B*Jlb r RltR r mir, 

4 >Dubt, tiamfymn*, JJ. 1 t j ; ZDHO. xltiiL ^oyff.; Keith, JRAJj, 1906, pp. a ff fc 

1 H Qpk,wi f GrtJi Ajtfc, p. ■ Kdtti, JRASa. 1915, pp t jiS ff. 
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long before Afoka. Now, though the Brahmins made the epics 
largely their own, they were not the earliest composers of this 
form of literature, and the fact is attested in the simpler, more 
careless, language which shows indifference to many of the refine* 
ments of Bnhmamcal speech. Panini ignores these deviations 
from his norm 1 it was no part of his aim to deal with the speech 
current outside the hieratic circle, and In the epic speech we 
have doubtless the form of language used by the Ksatriyas and 
the better educated of the Valyas during the period when the 
poems tnok shape. Both the Makabharata and the R&m&yana 
are, it must be remembered, essentially aristocratic , they coire 
spond to the Iliad and the Odyssey, and like them became the 
objects of the deep interest of wider circles. In recent times, no 
doubt, the epics have been unintelligible to the audience, to 
whom interpretation has been requisite, though delight is still 
felt in the sound of the sacred language. But this doubtless was 
not the ease in older times; we must postulate a long penod 
when the epic was fairly easily Intelligible to large sections o 

Doubtless, as time went on, the gulf between Sanskrit and the 
languages of the day became more and more marked; even 
between the epic language and that of the Brahmin schools the 
were differences to which f-xp«* reference is made in the 
Ramdyana} and both the practice of the dramas and such 
passages as that in Kalidasa's KurnSrasamlfkava, in wh ch 
to addresses ffe and his bride, the one » Sanskrit, the 
other in PrSkrit, attest dialectic differences based ^ «^ sex 
and locality. In a sense doubtless Sanskrit came 
to resemble Latin in the Middle Ages but, like Latm *■>' 
as the learned speech of the educated^dasses 
and it won victoiies even in fields w iui were ai . _ 

It,* The medical textbook current under the M of CmJ» 
tells us that Sanskrit was used m discussions * n 
schools of the day. A work of very different chwcttt 
Kamartira of VStsyayana, bids its man of fashion m his «« 

i p, , T f ., te ,«f. i a. 9..«* * * *i 

Hopkiai, Grtil tfif, p 3*4- 

* vi, ‘ d ll,,betn Dm .Vi Miter**, FP- ff - 

1 Cf. Jscebi, ii*. i$i ff -» QWe» lilB B’ *- 
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vrrsariem in polite society use both Sanskrit and the vernacular 
of hia country Hiuen Tsang tells us irt the seventh 

century that Buddhist disputants used officially Sanskrit in their 
debates; in his f ?pamhifrkawaprapaScakatha thr Jain Siddharsi 
(a. D. § q 6) gives as his reason for preferring Sanskrit for this 
allegory of human life that persons of culture despise any other 
form of speech f and claims that Ws Sanskrit is so simple as to He 
understood even by those who preferred Prakrit. The writing 
of Sanskrit poems which even women and children—of course of 
the higher classes—can understand is contemplated by Rhamaha 
in his treatise on poetics (<r. a<d, 700). Bllhana {a*d. lodo) 
would have us believe that the women even of his homeland, 
Kashmir, were able to appreciate Sanskrit iind Prakrit as well as 
their mother tongue The famous collection of 

tales known as the PrtnLafarifra owes us origin in theory in part, 
according to one later version, to the importance of instructing 
princes in Sanskrit as well as in the conduct of affairs* 

There were, of course, spheres in which Sanskrit was at first 
rejected, beyond all in the early literatures of Jainism and 
Buddhism, which were probably couched in an old form of what 
became known as Ardhamagadhi Piakrit. As baa been shown, 1 
however, the question was early raised, if we may trust the 
Buddhist tradition, whether Sanskrit should not serve as the 
medium to preserve the Master's instruction, a notice which 
bears emphatic testimony to the predominance of Sanskrit as 
a literary medium. In both cases, however, Sanskrit finally won 
its way, and first Buddhists, then Jains, rendered great Services 
both to Sanskrit literature and grammar. 

The Buddhist revolt against Sanskrit had, however, one 
important result. The edicts of A^oka, in which he impressed 
on his subjects throughout his vast realm the duty of practising 
virtue, were inevitably couched in Fiikrit, not Sanskrit, and the 
epigraphs tradition thus established died hard. But it had tn 
contend with facts; inscriptions were intended to be intelligible, 
and in the long run it proved that Sanskrit was the speech 
which had the best chance of appealing to those who could read 
inscriptions. In the second century u. c, traces of the influence 


1 Ktish, IHQ* l s,oi t 
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of Sanskrit arc apparent , in the next century on otle view 1 is 
found the first inscription which on the whole may be called 
Sanskrit, and Sanskrit is ins are on the increase.' In tiie first 
century a. D. Prakrit still prevails, but, though it is prominent 
also in the next century, we find the great Sanskrit inscription 
of Rudradaman which displays clearly the existence of an 
elaborate Sanskrit literature. Tn the next century Sanskrit and 
Prakrit contend, in the fourth FrSkrtt becomes rare with the 
Brahmanical revival tinder the Gupta dynasty, and from the fifth 
it almost disappears in Northern India A parallel proems was 
going on in literature; in such Buddhist works as the Latitavtst&a 
and the MakSwsto wc find the results of an effort to convert 
a Prakrit into Sanskrit, and similar results are to be found in 
other fields, as in the medical treatises of the Bower manuscript. 
From this the Buddhists soon advanced to the stage in which 
Sanskrit proper was used, as in the PnyamtdSn*, perhaps oi the 
second century A. D. a The Jains showed more conservatism, but 
even they ultimately accepted the use of Sanskrit as legitimate. 
Serious competition with Sanskrit as the language o item ure 
again arose when the Mahometan conquests broug t eL^um 
Into play, and when the vernaculars in the period shortly after 
A. d. 1000 began first to influence Sanskrit and then to develop 

into literary languages. - 

The true home of the Qifr* w given by Patafljah as Aryavarta, 
but even in his time the Dekhan was a home of Sanskrit, 
KatySyana himself seems to have lived there in the third 
century B. c, Yaska* (r. 500 ft. c.) already mentions a southern 
use of the Veilic word vijamdlr. and Patariiali records the luve in 
the south for derivative formations and the use nt larast, large 
pond. Even in Southern India, despite the existence of a vigorous 
Kanarese and Tamil literature, Sanskrit inscriptions appear from 

* po* .1 liapttr, .4th cf V*** » 

pp. 1315 ff,; Hoeinlt, Bwrcr MS., P- 65 i dnr.. ^ '/■ ■ •> " | i f 9f 

It 11 modi more problbly of itw MVOWl V ,0,,, 

HtinsJd SsfllVni; JKA& 19 J 4* PP’ 4 CXJ 

' Fiuta, fidJi ufui SaukrU, pp- * 3 , J 3 : - 1 kAS ‘, lo ll;c 

* FrxjlniM ,/,! thjndi dt ttmptrrnt FP- ,J * k ^ " J . t 

influence of Mathuri *ad iu SkivtMi'rSdin ytoah * ni1 l$^ n 

Afotfvjrfdn :I |cmi ifl thu Itceod ccntttfy ■- C* PP" 1 fM^hvadrfcil 

- Ti. 9 . Cf. Mhte, WZK&L 3- l^r 
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the sixth century onwards, often mixed with Dra vidian phrases, 
attesting the tendency of Sanskrit to become a Koine, and 
Sanskrit left a deep impression even on the virile Dravidian 
languages. Ceylon fell under its influence, and Sinhalese show's 
marked traces of its operation on it. It reached the Sunda 
Islands, Romeo, the Philippines, and in Java produced a remark¬ 
able development in the shape of the Kavi speech and literature. 
Adventurers of high rank founded kingdoms in Further India, 
where Indian names are already recorded by the geographer 
Ptolemy in the second century a,d. The Sanskrit inscriptions 
of Camp* begin perhaps in that century, those of Cambodia 
before A- JJ. COO, and they bear testimony to the energetic study 
of Sanskrit grammar and literature. Of greater importance still 
was the passage of Sanskrit texts to Central Asia arid their 
influence On China, Tibet, and Japan. 

It is characteristic of the status of Sanskrit as the speech of 
men of education that in one sphere of use it only slowly came 
to he widely employed. Coins were meant for humble practical 
uses, and erven Western Ksatrapas, tike Rudradaman, who used 
Sanskrit for their inscriptions, were contented with Prakrit for 
coin legends; but even in this sphere Sanskrit gradually 
prevailed. 1 

The results which we have attained are in accord with Lhe 
evidence afforded by Greek renderings of Indian terms. 2 These 
are neither wholly based On Sanskrit forms nor on Prakrit. 
Derived doubtless from the speech now of the upper, now of the 
lower classes, they remind us of the salient fact that at any given 
moment in India there were in active use several forms of speech 
varying according to the class of society. The denial of the 
vernacular character of Saimkrit* rests largely on a failure to 
realize the true point at issue, on a confusion between the earlier 
period when Sanskrit was far more close to the speech of the 
lower classes and later times, or on the fallacious view that the 
only speech which deserves the style of a vernacular mu* be 


1 HEodl, Mffonglf Lhii) p. 
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the language of the lower classes of the population. Stilt less 
plausible is the suggestion 1 that Sanskrit as a vernacular was 
preserved in Kashmir during its eclipse in India generally, a view 
which Isas no support cither in tradition or in the form of the 
Kashmirian vemaculai. What wc do find h that the Buddhism 
which penetrated Kashmir was strongly influenced by Mathura, 
where the now faith had fallen into the hands of men trained in 
the Utah man [cat schools, who applied their own language to the 
propagation of the faith. We have in this one more proof of the 
hold which Sanskrit had in Brahmamcal circles, and of the obvious 
fact that it waa far better fitted as a language of theology and 
philosophy than ArdhaEnagadhi or any similar dialect. 

3. The Characteristics and Development of Sanskrit 
m Literature 

It is a characteristic feature of Sanskrit, intimately connected 
with its true vitality, that, unlike Medieval Latin, it undergoes 
important changes in the course of its prolonged literary existence, 
which even to-day is far from ended. Moreover, we must note 
the existence of two streams of movement, the Sanskrit of the 
Brahmanical schools as summed up In the grammar of Pin ini* 
and the less formal language of the ruling class and the Brahmins 
in their entourage as shown in the epics. The works oT Classical 
Sanskrit literature show the dearest evidence of influence fn both 
directions; the Brahmins, to whom or to whose influence and 
tradition we owe most of the literature, were schooled m grammar 
and were anxious to avoid solecisms, but they were also under 
the literary influence of the epics, and In special of the Jta mMyana, 
and it was not possible for them to avoid assimilating their 
language in great measure to that of their model. 

Hence it follows that much of what is taught by Panini and 
his followers has no representation in the literature* As ivc have 
seta Katyayana and Fatafijali recognize the disuse of certain 
verbal forms j there disappear also many idioms* such as aura fe¬ 
et iifdjt-fcr r strengthen, mvacane-kr, be silent, MOM- or Aa/ft- 

1 rr; £ nVf p /Wi wmd£anj*rii f pp, 3; ff. 

1 Htuadiffcar, JBRA 5 * m.vt , Speffo pp, 43, 61 f.* Gj £, 71, 
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hart, fulfil one’s longing, celaknopam vrstah , 4 rained until the 
clothes were wet'; many words are no longer used, such as 
anvavasarga , allowing one his own way, niravasita , excom¬ 
municated, abhividhi , including, utsahjana , throwing up, abhresa , 
equitableness. The pronominal base tya disappears ; in the verb 
the infinitive tavai is lost, many formations such as jajanti dis¬ 
appear, and the perfect participle middle in ana is disused. The 
adverbial form in trd , as in devatrd , and the old word parut are 
lost. Many nominal derivatives are not exemplified, and the use 
of such phrases as guklisydt disappears. Many syntactical rules 
are obsolete, such as the use of the accusative with adjectives in 
uka ; the instrumental with samjnd or sarhprayarn ; the dative 
with glagk and stha ; trnarh man or gune or gvanam man ; the 
ablative with words denoting far or near; the genitive with verbs 
of remembering other than smr, with ndth , hope, with jas and 
other verbs denoting injury, and impersonally with expressions 
of illness, caurasya rujati ; the instrumental with prasita and 
ntsuka ; uta in simple interrogations, and many other usages. 

It is, however, true that beside this feature we have the 
deliberate employment by poets of usages, prescribed in the 
grammar, but so rare as to reveal themselves as purely learned 
reminiscences. From Afvaghosa on, the great authors are fond 
of displaying their erudition; Kalidasa has anugiram , 4 on the 
mountain’, though this is given by Panini 1 merely as an optional 
form, and sausndtaka , 1 asking if one has bathed well', from 
a Varttika. 2 Magha is adept in these niceties; he has khalu 
with the gerund to denote prohibition; ma jlvan , * let him not 
live’; he distinguishes vi-svan : eat noisily, and vi-svan , howl; 
he affects the passive use of the perfect, revives aorist forms and 
gerunds in am , including vastraknopam , and uses klam as a finite 
verb. £rlharsa, author of the Naisadhlya , is responsible for the 
solitary example of the first person periphrastic future middle, 
dargayitahe , yet cited. 3 The case is still more extreme with 
Bhatti, whose epic is at once a poem and an illustration of the 
rules of grammar and rhetoric, and who has imitators in Bhau- 
maka’s Rdvanarjuniya and Halayudha’s Kavirahasya (ioth cent.). 
Even in writers of the folk-tale knowledge of grammar sometimes 

1 v. 4. 112 (Senaka). * iv. 4. 1, y. 3. 

s Cf. grammatical similes; Walter, Indica , iii 38. 
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is exhibited quite unexpectedly in the shape of recondite forms 
culled from Panini or his successors. So serious a philosopher 
as £ankara resorts to the use of the negative with finite verbs— 
which originally must have been merely a comic use—and he is 
guilty also of the employment of the comparative of a verb, 
upapadye-taramy a linguistic monstrosity of the worst kind. 

The influence of the grammarians explains also the free use of 
the aorist in the writers of elaborate prose; Bana and Dandin, 
moreover, observe the precise rule for the use of the perfect in 
narration prescribed by the grammarians. It has been suggested 
that this may be explained by the derivation of prose from 
a different tradition than poetry, but the suggestion appears 
needless. 1 Subandhu ignores the rule as to the perfect, and the 
simple explanation of the accuracy of the other writers is the 
desire to display their skill in grammar, which was naturally 
facilitated by the absence of metrical restrictions. The same 
liberty explains their practice in postponing the verb to the end 
of the sentence, unquestionably its traditional resting-place, but 
one impossible to observe in verse. 

Very different was the effect on Classical poetry of the 
influence of the epics. 2 3 They show, with special frequency in 
the case of the Mahdbharata , s the tendency of uncultivated 
speech to ignore fine distinctions and by analogical formations to 
simplify grammar. Thus rules of euphonic combination are not 
rarely ignored; in the noun the distinction of weak and strong 
case-forms is here and there forgotten; there is confusion of 
stems in i and in ; by analogy pusanam replaces the older 
pusanam ; there is confusion in the use of cases, especially in the 
pronoun ; in the verb primary and secondary endings are some¬ 
times confused; active and middle are often empfoyed for 
metrical reasons in place of each other; even the passive is found 
with active terminations; the delicate rules affecting the use of 
the intermediate i are violated at every turn ; the feminine of the 
present participle active is formed indifferently by anti or ati ; the 


1 Spcijer, Sattsk. Syn/. t §§ 328 fF.; Renou, La valeur du parfait , pp. 86 flf. 

2 For the Ramayatja cC Bohtliugk, BSGW. 1887, pp. 213 ff.; ZDMG. xliii. 53 fF.; 
Roussel, Musion, 1911, pp. 89 fF. ; 1912, pp. 25 fT., 201 fF.; JA. 1910, i. 1-69; Keith, 
JRAS. 1910, pp. 468 fF., 1321 fF. 

3 Holtzmann, Gramm, aus d. M. (1884). 
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middle participle of causatives and dcnomiiiauves is often formed 
by ana, partly doubtless on grounds of metrical convenience; 
the rule that the gerund is formed by tv>i in simple, in ya in 
compound, verbs i$ constantly disregarded ; minutiae such as 
tile substitution of dhavati for the present of sf are habitually 
neglected. The tendency to prefer a bases ts seen in the verb 
and the noun alike, giving such forma as tfiga and duhitd. 

It was inevitable that so distinguished models as the Maks- 
bhdrata and the Rdtndyatta should deeply affect latei poets, and 
Patafijali, itj citing an epic fragment containing the irregular term 
priydkkya. in lieu of priydkky&ya, expressly asterls that poets 
commit such irregularities {ckandavat kavaynh frurvemti). We 
find, therefore, occasional errors such as the confusion of anti and 
aft, of ti'd and ya, of active and middle, as well as regular dis¬ 
regard of the Specific sense or the past tenses as laid down by the 
gramma Haas but ignored In the epic. As in the epic, the perfect 
and imperfect freely interchange as tenses of simple narration 
without nuance of any kind. Even Katidnsa permits himself 
sarati and asa for bafihuva, and ^riharsa with the Rstudyana 
uses kavd,fn for the kapdfa of Pnnini. Lesser poets, especially the 
poetasters who turned out inscriptions, are naturally greater 
sinners by far against grammatical rules, especially when they 
can plead metrical difficulties as excuse, 

Neither the epic nor the grammarians, however,,-ire responsible 
for the fundamental change which gradually besets the K avya 
style, in die worst form in prose, but in varying degree even in 
verse. This is the change from the verbal to the nominal style, 
as Bhandarkar 1 not Inaptly termed it. In the main, Vedk knd 
epic Sanskrit show a form of speech closely akin to Greek and 
Latin; verbal forms are freely used, and relative clauses and 
clauses introduced by conjunctions are in regular employment. 
The essential feature of the new style is the substitution of the Use 
of com pounds for the older forms,® In its simplest form, of course, 
the practice is unobjectionable and tends to conciseness - hatopuira 

l JHRAS, »tH. If.: cf. Bloch, MSI- rfr, jy|T,; Etnon, f,= valtvr <tuparfnii 

pp. 90 ff.; Swhoupit, MSI.. Hi. s ft, ; J«ehl, IF. *iv, ft, 

* J«wW {ComfiHitorn tmj MktmotM, pp, , 5> 9 , ff.J pebti cot Hue „* 
pfopeti* u*:d far ornifflenlal Hr-rnpawi, oo! tot importuit qeillSeation*, nnd jJio 
■«"*» pcliq convenience ti a clu. of pcpelvity ; cf. Chop, If, i 4. See ,]io 

WatWpI. Attfvi. Gnfmm., U. I. J 5 , i 7 . AVhltney, &M,i. Cromm^ * 
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is I css cumbrous than 1 whose sons have been slain 1 . But when 
new members are added there are soon iost the advantages of an 
inflective language with its due syntactical union of formed words 
into sentences ; brevity is attained at a fatal cost in. dearness, 
A compound like jaluniafcandracapala p "fickle as the in non 
reflected in the Water', is comparatively innocuous, but evert a 
stylist like Kalidasa permits himself such a phrase as aieikfobha- 
St an itavihagafTtn ikanzignisa, 1 whose girdle-string is a row of 
birds Loquacious through the agitation of the waves \ True, in 
such a case there is no real doubt as to the sense, but often this 
is not the case, and in point of fact it \$ one of the delights of the 
later poets to compose compounds which contain a double 
entendre, since they can be read In two ways ; uf such monstro¬ 
sities Subandhu is a master Moreover, the nominal forms of 
the verb are given a marked preference ; Lhe expression of past 
Lime is regularly carried out by a past participle passive in form 
Ot an intransitive verb, such as galas t he wnt, or if the verb is 
active the subject is put into the instrumental and the past 
participle passive is employed, as in mfgtnoktam, the deer said. 
Or art active past participle is created by adding vaat to the 
passive participle, he did ; a disunl parallel in the 

grammarians has been seen in the sanction by Panjni of the use 
of such forms as d&fv&tis in lieu of a finke verb. Or the use of 
any save a verb of colourless kind may be avoided by substitut¬ 
ing Such an expression as pakvati if Jkaroli for pacaii, he coolc$+ Or 
p*kw bhav&H, it is cooked, for fatyalc, Similarly the peri- 
piimstie future is preferred to the finite verb* Or the verb may 
wholly disappear us when for ay am ptdnsam bhaksayaii we 
have maksahhajiiko yam, he ts a meat eater* In harmony 
With this is the tendency' to lay great stress on case relations 
as expressing meaning, a practice which in the later style in 
philosophy, exegesis, and dialectics results in the occurrence 
Of sentence* passim with no verb and practically only the 
nominative and ablative cases of abstract nouns. Frequent, and 
indeed in some forms of composition, such as the folk talc, 
tedious in it* reiteration, is the use of gerunds in lieu of subordi¬ 
nate clauses. 

We are reduced to conjecture as to the cause of this tendency* 
The desire for brevity is already seen in the style of the Vedie 
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Sutras, and the grammarians carried it to excess; their works 
furnish abundant instances of insistence on using Cases in a preg¬ 
nant sense and in affecting compounds; gerunds are frequent in 
the ritual texts. It has been suggested that the love for partici¬ 
pial forms is parti/ explained by Dr a vidian influence; 1 the 
periphrastic future in both Sanskrit and Dr&vldian uses the 
auxiliary verb only in the first and second persons * the type 
kftavan has a parallel in (tydavan ; the rule of the ordri of 
words in which the governed word precedes and the verb is 
placed at the end of the sentence is Dravidian. Unhappily, the 
arguments are inconclusive; 1 the omission of the auxiliary in 
Lhc third person is natural, for in that person in any sentence 
whatever it is commonly omitted as easily understood ; the order 
of words in Sanskrit has parallels in many other languages than 
Dravidian and rests on general rules nr thought. 

Beside the correct or comparatively Correct Sanskrit of the 
poetic literature we find, especially in technical and non-Brah¬ 
ma meal works, abundant evidence of a popular Sanskrit or mixed 
Sanskrit in various forma, GcneHeally it can be regarded as the 
result of men who were not wont to use Sanskrit trying to write 
in that language, but there are different aspects. Thu, the early 
Buddhist writers who decided to adapt to the more learned 
language the Buddhist traditions probably current in Ardhama- 
gadhi were hampered by the desire not to depart unduly in verse 
at least from their models, a fact which explains the peculiar 
forms found especially in Gathas, but also in prose in such 
a text as the MaU&v&slu? Traces of this influence persist even 
in much more polished Buddhist writers such as Afvaghosa, and 
much of it may be seen in the Dhytivatiana , though that work 


1 Km*w, LSI. Iv. ft; G™», BSQS. L K, 7,; Cmor. JACKS, 
lifff, ; Ctuuerjui. l 7 4tr. 1 

' Cf. K. Swnfaulta Aij^rOCP. ijij, i, pp. lulff., *ho kgSUmuTrly ™,r, u »t 

tint the evidtiicr 0 r Dnmdiait is xery Ijtfc in dale, led these ImtjJUiiijM [iN'ihihlj bfi,. 
tLiLir.l fmm A^b. K, S«tfc« (JRA& i 974 , pp. 66,(1.) paint, that it* 
Ttf-tfypiyam, tie aldeu Tamil work, man be after 400 a. u. as it Tefcn 10 ibe 
PwruPtlkiitimitStro, homy utmloey, *B,! that the Mcfiya* of the Staniq art the 
Mnuryu cf ihi K-dd Ljlds , w h n> ditc tPicr a. d, 

» Cf- Smart, f, PP- », Mil ff. i Wackeftsagd, 4!t(n<l. i, p. ttxim. CtWWUt 

W. Thorau. JRAS, 1904, p. 469, who regard, the mi3M4Sanskrit u reBiesa.iiL n « 
ddle-dtut .jk«Il *™Ua p. ns) em^iEoj, „ 
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marks in part a successful attempt to adapt Sanskrit prose, as 
known at Mathura and elsewhere, to Buddhbt use. The decree 
of cultivation of those who endeavoured to write in Sanskrit 
might vary greatly; thus the S&liskritjzation of the treatises an 
the Bower Manuscript, perhaps of the fourth century a.d., is 
comparatively good in the Case of tlioac on medicine, and de¬ 
cidedly poor in those on divination and incantation. In pari the 

I deviation from Sanskrit as laid down in the grammars is purely 
a ca*c of Frakritic forms intruding scarcely disguised into the 
texts, but in other instances popular influence reveals itself in 
a Sanskrit which ignores delicate distinctions and confuses forms. 
The distinction between Prakritisms and careless Sanskrit is not 
absolute, but it is convenient and legitimate. 

Thus we have in the phonology of this popular Sanskrit as 
seen in the Bower MS. some confusion of r and ri, of n and #r t of 
f\ #, and j; metrical lengthening and shortening of vowels is nut 
rare; mi becomes mhl t and rarely a is prefixed as tn aiafd. Tn 
Sandhi hiatus and hyper-Sandhi, even to the extent uf an elided 
consonant (&tviMyamtmataft) 9 are known, while a U occasionally 
elided when initial. In declension we find Is and reversely ft as 
feminine nominatives for f and rkr ; Is is often replaced byyar aa 
Lhe accusative feminine, and in stems are treated as t stems, as in 
pitttndm for pilfirndm* In the verb we have simplification in class, 
as in lihit for lihyM k p\$ti for pihsyai ; aod t as in tile epic, very 
free interchange of active and middle forms; the gerunds in tva 
and ya are confused. Stem formation shows frequently the 
mixture uf baacs in a, i\ or u fur those in as t is, or us, and t rarely, 
such abase as /tanlfira from the accusative of Mfttr ; there is con¬ 
fusion in feminine suffixes as in ghnd for gkm,€&turik& for eatut - 
thl y w T hlle ord inala In composition arc sometimes replaced by 
cardinals. Very characteristic is confusion of gender, especially 
between masculine and neuter, more rarely between maxculinc and 
feminine or feminine and neuter. Case confusion is common* as 
i$ non-observation of rules of concord and confusion of numbers* 
white the mterpukrion of particles within compounds or sentences, 
absolute constructions, and very loosely compacted clauses arc 
common. 

Existing as it did aide by side with Prakrit dialects, it wax 
inevitable that there should be frequent borrowings on cither 
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side, 1 despite die objections raised from time to time by gram¬ 
marian; and sticklers for purity in tile use of the sacred language 
in sacrificial matters’ Thus, though Classical Sanskrit lost many 
of the words and roots recorded in the Gannp$tha and the 
Dhatstpatka associated with Pari ini’s grammar, it was enriched by 
numerous additions, Some easy, others difficult, of detection. In 
many cases the Prakrit forms were taken over with only the neces¬ 
sary changes requisite to make them seem to have terminations 
allowed in Sanskrit. It appears as if even P5rilni * recognized 
this practice, since he allows eastern place-names to pass as 
correct though having the Prakrit ( and a for the regular ai and 
iM Which his rules require. In other casts the retention of the 
Prakrit form was aided by the possibility of regarding the form 
as genuine Sanskrit; thus the poetic technical term vicchitli, really 
from vikfiph* in all likelihood seemed to be derivable from vi- 
cftirf , Krsna’s epithet Govinda, perhaps PrSkrit totgopendra, was 
felt UjMMi, winner orco W5 ; in late texts bfiadmta, from the 
phrase of greeting bhadr&h it, is defended as from bhad with the 
Mjfhx anta, and uttf is not recognized as from avatr through 
Prakrit etarati ; dumttara, hard to overcome, really from Prakrit 
da tiara for duftata t wa s fel t as dur-u tiara, In many cases, doubt¬ 
less, PrSkrit words were correctly rendered into good Sanskrit 
equivalents, in which case borrowing cannot now be established. 
In others, however, the process is betrayed by false forms; thus 
PrSkrit mdrisa, friend, where j stands for (, was mechanically 
made into mdrii. r; gvecfut, for the lost grpsa, became gtttsa, 
cluster; wannr, Sanskrit mftma, reappeared as main*, soft ■ 
rukkka, for rubs a or raUicr vrkfa, rub fa, tree; and htUka from 
odhasiat, gave by reconstruction ktfta, A common formation in 
Jain texts is yuihyat, go out, which is based on Prikrit vijfkai 
from Sanskrit vtkfai ; similarly vikttrv, produce by magic is 
traced through viumai, vtuvttat to vikp. Later there Lre 
borrowings from vernaculars such as Gujarati or Marajhl or 


1 ifritr, t. , pp. 

•aas^jssKtr ****?£ ^ ^ 

Kkl^GlS: ™ *"**$*''*- »j ««for agratei *, 
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Hindi . 1 Often, of course, the Sanskrit version has been ingeni¬ 
ously made to appear valid in itself, as when pabbkdra is meta¬ 
morphosed into pragbhdra , though prahvara is its origin. 

Occasionally we find the process of Sanskritization applied to 
what was really Sanskrit; probably thus are to be explained 
prasabham , violently, from pra-saft ; Naghusa for the older 
proper name Nahusa, varsabhu, frog, for varsdku . 

From foreign sources borrowings also occurred naturally 
enough in those cases where, as in the Dekhan or Further India, 
Sanskrit was used side by side with a native speech. Kumarila 
permits the incorporation of Dravidian terms, provided that they 
are given Sanskrit terminations, and names especially such as 
Sayana were freely thus Sanskritized. The / which marks South 
Indian texts 2 in lieu of the d and / of the north is doubtless in part 
due to Dravidian influence. On the other hand, invasions from 
the north brought early and late Iranian words such as tipi, 
writing, Old Persian dipi , 3 ksatrapa , satrap, and perhaps viudrd , 
seal , 4 or dtvira , scribe, ntihira , Mithra, bahadura , saha, and saki. 
The Greek invasions in the north left little trace in the language, 
but probably later India borrowed suruhga from syrinx in the 
technical sense of an underground passage, and a large number 
of terms of astrology. Many of these they ingeniously altered to 
seem true Sanskrit, as when for hydrochoos we find krdroga , or 
jdmitra for diametron. With similar ingenuity the useful camel 
was metamorphosed into kramelap suggesting connexion with 
kram , go. The Mahomedan invasion brought with it Arabic 
and Turkish terms, and the European powers have contributed 
occasional additions to the modern Sanskrit vocabulary, testify¬ 
ing to its capacity of assimilation. The scientific literature in 
special has shown its willingness to appropriate the terms used 
by those from whom knowledge has been acquired, together with 
considerable skill in disguising the loan. 

1 Cf. Bloomfield, Festschrift IVackemagel, pp. 220-30; Hertel, HOS. xii. 29 f. 

* Lilders, Festschrift Wackernagel, p. 295. 

3 BQhler, lnd . Stud., iii. 21 ff.; Hultzsch, CIL i, p. xlii. 

4 Franke, ZDMG. xlvi. 731 ff. Hala has vandi , captive. Cf. Weber, Monatsber. 
Berl. Ah., 1879, PP* 8lO ff. 

8 L£vi ( De Graecis vet. Ind. Mon., p. 56) doubts this, but the word is late; lopdka 
(oA urrrj£) is different, as lopdka is Vedic. Hala has kalarna (irdAa/xoj) and maragaa 
(ap&pay Joy). 
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As the passage of time made Sanskrit more and more a language 
of culture, it reveals in increasing mejLiture a Jack of delicate sens E- 
btltty ro idiomatic use of words, such as is engendered by usage 
in a living speech more closely in touch with ordinary life. The 
-eject,, however, is sometimes exaggerated, for it must not be 
forgotten that poets of all times are dpi, through Considerations Of 
metre or desire for effect,' to adopt unusual senses of words and 
to strain meanings; Pindar and Propertius illustrate a tendency 
wmcli u found more or less markedly throughout classical litera¬ 
ture, while the Alexandrian Lykophmn is guilty of as distinct 
linguistic monstrosities as any Indian poet, The tendency in 
their case was accentuated by the growing love For paronomasias, 
and the tendency to study poetic dictionaries which gave lists of 
synonyms, ignoring the fact that in reality two terms are practi¬ 
cally never really coextensive in sense. The grammatical know¬ 
ledge of the poets abo led them into inventing terms or using 
terms in senses etymologically unexceptionable but not sane- 
, Honed by us^g^ 


4. TJui Prakrits 

The most widely accepted etymology of Prakrit current in 
n a treats the name as denoting derivative, the prime source 
[f™ \ tl \ San skrit. Another vitw reveres the position ■ 

Irakril is what comes at once from nature, what at I people 
without special instruction can easily understand and use. 11 It la 
impossible to decide what was the process which led to the use 
of the term ; perhaps speeches other than Sanskrit received the 
name from being the common or vulgar speech, the language 
Of the humble man as opposed to him of education who could 
talk the pure language. In the grammarians and write* on 
poet.es the term more especially denotes a number of distinctly 
artificial [.reran,. dialects, which as they stand were certainty not 
vernaculars; but it is customary to use the term to apply to 
Indian vernaculars prior to the period when the modern 
vernaculars became fixed An even wider sense is given fey 
Sir George Grierson, who classifies Prakrits i n three great stages: 

! ESS““ - h, tie 4ttu ilturtmubi, tie™. 

hlwhe], Otvmmaiii Jp- Pnkrti ^prtthnt ti^oo), ,(j_ 
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Primary Prakrits, of which the Vedic language and its successor 
Sanskrit are literary forms; Secondary Prakrits, represented in 
literature by Pali, by the Prakrits of the grammarians, of the 
drama and literature generally, and by the Apabhran^as of the 
grammarians; and Tertiary Prakrits, the modern vernaculars. 
It may be doubted whether the terminology has sufficient merit 
to render it desirable to give it currency, because it obscures the 
constant process of change and suggests that there are greater 
distinctions between the periods than do exist, while it does not 
allow a special place to a fundamental innovation which occurs 
with the period designed as Secondary Prakrit. 

Apart from conclusions drawn from odd forms in the Vedic 
literature, our first real knowledge of the Prakrits is derived from 
the inscriptions of Afoka, 1 from which can be deduced with 
certainty the existence of three dialects, 2 3 that of the east, used 
in the capital and intended to be the lingua franca of the 
Empire, that of the north-west, and that of the west. Of these 
the north-west preserves the most ancient aspect, for it retains 
the r element of the r vowel and r in consonantal groups, 
while the western dialect has a for r and assimilates, as in mago 
for virgasy a(t)tha for artha , and the eastern dialect has i or u for 
r as well as a, and assimilates with cerebralization, as in a(t)t/ia 
for artha, va(d)dhita for vardhita , while in kata or kita for krta it 
shows cerebralization, suggesting an eastern origin for Sanskrit 
words with unusual cerebralization. The north-west dialect again 
preserves all three sibilants, though with departures from the 
norm due to assimilation, as in gagana for gasana , or dissimilation, 
as in sugrusa for gugruga ; the eastern has s and so also the 
western, but in this case there are traces that the distinction 
longer prevailed, since rg in such a word as dargana seems to 
have been transformed to darsana , in which condition it cere- 
bralized the n, before assimilating rs to ss? The authors of the 
Bhattiprolu inscriptions in South-east India, seemingly colonists 
from the west, had a sound intermediate between g and s indicating 
the manner of the change. The north-west and the west again 

1 New E- Hultzsch (1925); on dialects see Chaps. VI-XI. 

* Michelson, AJP. xml 284 ff., 416 ff.; xxxi. 55 ff. ; JAOS. xxx. 77 ff.; xxxi. 233 ff.; 
«xvi. aiof. 

3 Michelson, JAOS. xxxi. 236 f.; Luders, SBA. 1912, pp. 806 ff.; 1914, p. 843. 
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agree against the east in assimilating ty to cc and ks to cch, 
against the representation of ty as tiy and the assimilation to 
kkh; the east again is marked by the use of e for primitive az as 
against o, and by its rejection of r in favour of /. This eastern 
dialect may fairly be regarded as a forerunner of the Ardha¬ 
magadhl of the grammatical tradition, though that language has 
been largely affected by western influences in its later form. An 
inscription in a cave on the Ramgarh hill, probably of the second 
century B. C., reveals to us the precursor of the later Magadhi, 
since it shows its characteristics, e for o, l for r, kkh for ks, and 
g for s. 

Our next information of a definite character regarding the 
dialects is afforded not so much by the various inscriptions of the 
post-A^okan period as by the dramas of Afvaghosa, which may 
be regarded as good testimony for the period c. A. D. ioo. Here 
we find dialects which may justly be styled Old Ardhamagadhl, 
Old £aurasenl, and Old Magadhi; of these the former may well 
have been the dialect in which, as tradition asserts, Mahavlra 
preached his doctrines and established Jainism, and in which 
Buddhist teachers carried on their work. 1 The early Jain 
scriptures, however, have admittedly perished, and the actual 
canon of the Qvetambaras now extant is redacted in a form 
strongly influenced by the later south-western speech Maharastri, 
while later texts are written in what has been fairly called Jain 
Maharastri, and the Digambaras adopted under western influence 
what has been styled Jain £aurasenl. The canonical language of 
Buddhism, on the other hand, is more ancient j it is not, however, 
Ardhamagadhl, but is distinctly of a western type, perhaps 
more closely connected with AvantI or Kaufambl than any other 
region. To the group of old Prakrits belongs also the mysterious 
Pai?acl, in which the famous Brhatkathd of Gunadhya was 
written; its home is still uncertain; it has been connected by 
Sir G. Grierson 2 with the north-western dialect of the Afokan 
inscriptions on the one side and the modem languages of the 
north-west, which with dubious accuracy he has styled Pifaca; 
against this may be set, inter alia, the fact that the north-western 


1 Cf. Keith, IHQ. i. 501 ff. 

* Pisaca Lang., pp. 1 ff.; ZDMG. lxvi. 
114 ; AMJV. i. n 9 ff. 


49 ^ ; JRAS. 1921, pp. 424 ff.; IA. xlix. 
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dialect of A?okan times kept the three sibilants which Paigaci 
reduces to one, although the Gipsy dialect and the dialects of 
the Hindu Kush distinguish still between s and s on the one 
hand and ( on the other. 1 The possession by Pai^acI of the 
letters l and /, and the use of one nasal n only, have been adduced 
by Konow 2 * 4 as proof of location in addition to its close con¬ 
nexion with Pali, and, as these features were preserved in modem 
Malvl, and its hardening of soft consonants is probably due to 
Dravidian influence, Pallet has been located in accord with 
Indian tradition in the Vindhya region. Inscriptions suggest 
also that south of the Narmada there was a measure of indepen¬ 
dent development, adding a south-western to the three great 
groups already known j thus in the south we have duhutuya , 
dhua in the later Maharastri, pointing to the source of Ardhama- 
gadhl dhiiya, as opposed to the dhitd of the northern inscriptions, 
Pali dhitd , QaurasenI (beside duhida) and Magadhi dhidd , Yedic 
dhitd beside the normal duhita? 

The characteristics of these Old Prakrits are simple. 1 "1 hey 
include the loss of the vowels r and /, and of the diphthongs at 
and au ; reduction in the number of sibilants and nasals; and the 
assimilation of consonants. They show also the operation of 
the substitution of the expiratory for the musical accent, a feature 
which is obvious in Sanskrit during the same period. Further, 
they are subject to a most important law which reduces each 
syllable to the form either of a vowel, short or long, a short 
vowel followed by one or two consonants, or a long vowel 
followed by a single consonant; the resulting changes of form 
are intensified by the confusion which results from substituting 
a long vowel with a single consonant for an originally short 
vowel with two consonants, or the use of a nasal vowel in lieu of 


1 Reichelt, Festschrift Streitherg, p. 245. 

> ZDMG. Uiv. 95; JRAS. 1911, pp. 344 cf. Ranganalhaswami Aryavaraguni, 
I A. xlviii. till. Przyluski (La Ugendc de remfereur Afoha, p. 73) holds that Pill 
may have had relations with Kaufambl. 

8 Luders, KZ. xlix. 233 f. 

4 Luders, Bruchstucke buddh . Dramen , pp. 29 ff. ; Keith, Sanskrit Drama , pp. 72 ft. 
85 ff., 121 ff. Contrast Michelson, AJP. xli. 265 ft; Bloch, JA. 1911, ii. 167. In a 
Prakrit of the Western Panjab is composed the Dhammapada of the Dutreuil de 
Rhins MS.; Konow, Festschrift IVindisch , pp. 85 ff. (1st cent. a. D.) ; Liidcrs, SBA 
1914, pp. 101 ff. (3rd cent A. D.). 
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a long vowel, or a short vowel and a consonant, when another 
consonant follows. 

It is probable enough that literature of a secular character was 
composed in these Old Prakrits until the second century A. D., 
but about that date we have clear evidence of the fundamental 
changes which mark what may be called the Middle Prakrit of 
the grammarians and of most of the extant literature. This 
consists in the softening or disappearance of intervocalic con¬ 
sonants, carried to the furthest in Maharastri in the dominions 
of the Catavahanas of the south-west, but noteworthy also in the 
other Prakrits recognized by the grammarians, MagadhI, and 
Qaurasenl. We see in the dramas of Bhasa, as compared with 
those of A^aghosa on the one hand and of Kalidasa on the 
other, clear evidence of transition, the omission of intervocalic 
consonants, the softening of surds to sonants, the reduction of 
aspirates to k, the change of y into j, the substitution of n for «, 
the simplification of double consonants with compensatory 
lengthening. The evidence of inscriptions supports the view 
which assigns the loss of intervocalic consonants to the second 
century A. D., 1 in which century Maharastri lyric began its 
successful career, made known to us in the anthology of Hala. 
Once stereotyped by the grammarians at an uncertain date, the 
Prakrits rapidly lost in importance as they became more and 
more divorced from current speech, while they did not possess 
the traditional sanctity of Sanskrit or its clarity of structure and 
beauty of form. 


Of the Prakrits Maharastri held pre-eminence by its use in 
drama, whence it was introduced perhaps by Kalidasa from lyric 
poetry, and by its adoption for epic poetry. Qauraseni was 
normally the prose Prakrit, though it appears to have been 
occasionally used in verse; its employment in prose outside the 
drama was probably once much wider than was later the case 
when the Jains used a form of Maharastri for prose as well as for 

V u rSe ;, t - h u° Ugh tH ? presence of Cauraseni forms in prose suggests 
that Maharastri is here intrusive. 2 Qauraseni was markedly more 


’ B !°f’ ***• PP- ,lff - Samara, however, is from karmaraS A. 

regards lmgualiiation cf. Turner, JRAS. iqa 4 D d e;efr cR-. <r u i v A 

is not for Wm; see Ltdrin, Stud. a. altind. uhdltrtff’s^kg. p ilf*' ° WeV "’ 
Jacobi, Bhavisatta Kaha, pp. 88 ft.; RSO. ii. 231 ff. * P 
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closely akin to Sanskrit than Maharastrl; its place of origin was 
within the sphere of the strongest influence of Sanskrit, and it 
remained in specially close relation with it both in morphology, 
syntax, and vocabulary. Hence it was appropriately used'for 
persons of good position in the drama. Magadhl, on the other 
hand, was reserved for those of low rank, and, though tales 1 
were composed in it, it was of comparatively minor importance. 
The Natyagastra, perhaps in the third century A. D., enumerates 
other dramatic dialects ( vibkdsas ) which are clearly of no real 
popular origin ; such are Daksinatya, Pracya, AvantI, and Dhakkl 
or Takki, which are mere varieties of £aurasenl, while Candali 
and Qakarl are species of Magadhl. 2 Pai^aci, though practically 
unknown in the extant dramas, enjoyed, it appears, a consider¬ 
able vogue in the popular tale, as a result, doubtless, of the fame 
of the Brhatkatha . 

The comparatively late date at which Maharastrl appears to 
have come into fame, as indicated by its exclusion until late 
from the drama, suggests that some other Prakrit was employed 
for poetry before its rise into repute. Jacobi has found traces of 
such a Prakrit in the verses cited in the Natyagastra ; 8 it was 
marked by the facultative retention or change or loss of inter¬ 
vocalic consonants, and was akin on the one hand to Qaurasem, 
for example in such forms as sadisa for sadrga and the gerund in 
iya, while it shared with Maharastrl the locative in atnmi and the 
gerund in una\ from these local indications he suggests that it 
had its centre in Ujjayinl. It was, he holds, from this dialect 
that the softening of t to d passed into QaurasenI, which in 
Afvaghosa hardly shows any trace of it, and also in the dialect, 
otherwise similar to Jain Maharastrl, which on this account 
Pischel 4 named Jain £auraseni. This poetic Prakrit, like 
£aurasenf, is essentially closely akin to Sanskrit 

1 Probably in verse, like Mabara^ti and Apabhranfa tales ; D and in, i. 38; Rudrata, 
xvi. 26. Dandin’s GaudI Prakrit may be Magadhl; he mentions also Lati. 

1 Cf. Keith, Sanskrit Drama , pp. 140 flf., 337; Gawronski, KZ. xliv. 247 ff. 
Iranian traits in Qakarl are not proved (JRAS. 1925, pp. 237 ff.) ; the points adduced 
all are essentially Magadhl (cf. ibid., pp. 218 ff.). 

• Bhavisatta Kaha , pp. 84 ff. He does not touch on its relation to Pali 

4 Op. cit., § 2r. 
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5. Apabhrah$a 

Pbchd 1 and Sit G, Grierson* have given currency to the 
view that the term Apabhrah^a denotes the true vernacu¬ 
lars as opposed lo literary Prakrit a, and the latter has con¬ 
structed a scheme for the derivation of modern vernaculars 
from the various local Apabhntfi^as; thus from Caurasena 
(or NSgarai Apabhrari^a came Western Hindi* Rajasthani, 
and GujarStI \ from Maharastra Apabhran^a Mar^hl; from 
Magadha Bengali, Eiharl, Assamese,, and Oriyii; from Ardha 
magadha Eastern Hindi; front Vraca^a Sindhi; and from 
Kaikeya Lahnda* Unfortunately this theoretical scheme will 
not stand investigation, Tor Lhe evidence of texts and even 
of the literature proves clearly that Apabhran^a has a different 
signification A 

The essential fact regarding Apabhrao^a m that it is tlae 
collective term employed to denote literary languages not Sans¬ 
krit or Prakrit - Bha maha * c x preasly gives this 1 h ree fold d i vision* 
and Daiidin & expressly says that Apabhnmja is the term applied 
to the idioms of the Abhiras, fire.* when they appear in per:try, 
Guhasena of VatabhT, whose inscriptions have dates from 
A.D, $5q-6% h declared to have composed poems in the three 
language Sanskrit* Prikrit, and ApabhiaAfa, Rudnspi/ in the 
ninth century* asserts that Apabhrah^a is manifold through the 
difference of lands, doubtless in agreement with Dandin. Hcm,v 
candra also does not identify A pabhrai^a with the vernaculars. 
The vernacular {d*&j&ka?a} Is a different thing; hetairai arc 
required to be skilled in the eighteen vernaculars according to 
the Jain canon ; the Kamasfitr*, in enumerating their sixty-four 
accomplish menu, includes knowledge nf vernaculars as well as 
of literary speeches {kavyakriyd} \ moreover! it preserves the 


1 Gramm. &r | 4 . 
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interesting notice that a man of taste would mingle his vernacular 
with Sanskrit, as is the way with modern vernaculars, not 
with Apabhranga. The identification of the vernaculars and 
Apabhranga is given as the opinion of some authorities by the 
commentator of the Prdkrta Pihgala , and other late authorities 
adopt this view. But the oldest authority who has been cited 1 
for it is the Kashmirian Ksemendra (nth cent.), and it is 
extremely doubtful whether he meant anything of the sort when 
he refers to poems in vernacular; it is as likely as not that in 
Kashmir, as probably in the case of Maharastra, Apabhranga 
was never a literary language, vernacular poems supervening 
directly on Prakrit poetry. 

The first actual remnants of Apabhranga preserved occur in 
a citation in Anandavardhana, in the Devlgataka , and in Rudrata. 
By preserving r and r it is clear that these verses belong to the 
species of Prakrit styled by the eastern school of grammarians 
(Kramadlgvara, Markandeya, Rama Tarkavaglga) Vracata, which 
also is styled the speech of the Abhlras. This tribe appears to 
have entered India some time before 150 B. C., when it is 
mentioned by Patanjali. Its early home was Sindhudega, by 
which is meant 2 not Sindh but the Peshawar district of the 
Rawalpindi division, where they had as eastern neighbours the 
Gurjaras. 3 Later both tribes spread ; the Gurjaras are found as 
Gujars in the United Provinces ; in the main, however, they went 
south and occupied Gujarat. The Abhlras are recorded in the 
Mahdbharata as in the Panjab, later they are heard of in 
Kuruksetra, and their descendants, the Ahirs, range as far east as 
Bihar; some went south and settled on the coast to the west of 
Gujarat; they won considerable fame, and an Abhlra dynasty is 
stated in the Visnu Purana to have succeeded the Andhrabhrtyas. 
Both Abhlras and Guijaras were probably of the Dardic branch 
of the Indian race, to judge at least from the strong Dardic 

1 Jacobi, Bhavisatta A'aha , p. 69, corrected p. 214. 

2 Jacobi, Festschrift Wackemctgel , p. 124, n. 2 ; cf. Faghuvahfa , xv. 87, 89. See 
Mahabhdsja, i. 2. 72, v. 6. 

3 See references in EH I. pp. 427 ff.; R. C. Majumdar, The Gurjara- Prat I haras 
(1923). The view of them as Khazais or Huns is unproved, and their earliest date 
unknown, but Alexander did not find them in the Panjab. Cf. Grierson, IA xliii. 
141 ff., 159 ff. 
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element in Lahnda, the speech of the western Panjab. As they 
grew in civilization, they must have sought to create a literature; 
whether they attempted it in their own dialect at first and later 
produced Apabhran 9 a must remain uncertain; what is clear is 
that Apabhran 9 a originally was an effort to infuse into Prakrit 
a measure of their vernacular. 

The effort to make Prakrit more readily intelligible to the 
people was not new; in the earliest epic in Jain Maharastri 
known to us, the Pciumacariya 1 of Vimala Suri, probably not 
before a. d. 300, we find the free use of what the grammarians 
style Deglgabdas, words for which no derivation from Sanskrit 
is obvious or normally possible; similarly it seems that Padalipta’s 
Tarahgavati, mentioned in the Anuyogadvara (5th cent.), though 
written in Prakrit, contained very many of such words. The 
large number of Degi terms preserved in the Deglnamamald of 
Hemacandra, some four thousand in all, testifies to the prevalence 
at one time of this practice, which, however, failed to retain 
favour. The reason for this may easily be conjectured; the 
words taken from the vernaculars were a barrier to comprehension 
in a wide circle, and with the rapid change of the vernaculars 
became obscure even in the poet’s own land, so that poets who 
desired permanence of repute and wide circles of readers pre¬ 
ferred to content themselves with those terms which had general 
currency. In Apabhraiiga, however, the effort was made to 
simplify Prakrit by adopting as the base of the grammar the 
vernacular, while using in the main the Prakrit vocabulary, and 
to some extent also Prakrit inflexions. There is a certain 
parallel with modem vernaculars which borrow freely from 

Sanskrit as opposed to Prakrit, but they do not use Sanskrit 
inflexions at all. 

The Prakrit used as the base of early Apabhran 9 a seems to 
have been often Maharastri, but sometimes also £auraseni. But 
once Apabhran 9 a had become popular, perhaps through the 
activity of the Abhlra and Gurjara princes, it spread beyond the 
west and various local Apabhran 9 as arose, as is recognized by 
Rudrata m these, we may assume, the special characteristics of 
the Vracata or Vrajada Apabhran^a were refined. We find this 


1 Jacobi, ERE, vii, 467. 
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confused condition reflected in the grammarians. Hemacandra, 
who belonged to the western school which goes back to the 
Valmiki Sutras, describes one kind of Apabhrai^a, but alludes 
to others; in the eastern school we find a division as Viacata, 
Nagara, and Upanagara, in all of which r after consonants is 
kept while in the first r before consonants also. Faint traces of 
the observance of this rule may be found in a few verses cited by 
Hemacandra; the great poems, Bhavisattakaha and Neminaha- 
cariu assimilate r, and thus belong to a later type of Apabhrar^a. 
In Bengal we find a type of Apabhrar^a long in use in Buddhist 
texts, and a much degraded form, Avahattha, is evidenced in 
the Prakrta Pihgala (14th cent.), but the basis even of this 
Apabhran9a is Maharastrl, not Magadhi, testifying to its ultimate 
western origin. 

From the nature of Apabhranfa it follows naturally that in 
Old Gujarati we find a considerable amount of resemblance in 
inflexion to Apabhran^a, as was to be expected from the fact 
that the vernacular is a descendant in considerable measure of 
that vernacular which was applied to Prakrit to form the early 
Apabhrai^a. In other cases we could not expect to find any 
such important coincidences; thus in Bengal the Apabhra^a 
used was not formed by applying vernacular inflexions to the 
local Prakrit; at most some local colour was given to a speech 
which came from the west, and the same remark clearly applies 
in other cases. Sir G. Grierson’s efforts 1 to establish a Maha- 
rastra Apabhrar^a as a connecting link between Prakrit and 
Marathi are clearly unsuccessful. Nor indeed, it must be added> 
is there yet any adequate proof even of the relations suggested 
by him between the Prakrits and the vernaculars; 2 thus traces 
of Magadhi in Bengali are extremely difficult to establish with 
any cogency. 3 

There is no reason to suppose that Apabhra^a formed 
a necessary step towards composition in vernaculars, and in 
Maharastra and Kashmir Apabhraf^a appears to have been 

1 BSOS. I. iii. 63. 

* E. g- his view (JRAS. 1925, pp- 228 ff.) as to single consonants in the North-West 
Prakrit is clearly improbable. 

3 M. Shahidullah, IHQ. i. 433 ff. Bloch (Formation do la languo mar at he ; JA. 
I 9 Ia > »• 33 <>) insists that the modern dialects presuppose a Prakrit koine. 
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unknown, while in the latter region vernacular poetry appears lo 
have been practised in the eleventh century. Literary evidence 
of composition.? in the vernaculars is fragmentary a but Ot least 
from the twelfth century there was a Hindi literature, from the 
thirteenth one in Marathi, and probably enough still earlier dates 
may be assigned to the adaptation of vernaculars to literary 
uses. 1 

1 For Ekri£il itc Dm«h Cbafflcfffl Sen, If fit- tf/ Lang, an-i LiL 1311) in*) 

S. K. Clultq^, i* 1 a£ IT, 
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BELLES-LETTRES AND POETICS 



II 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF KAVYA 
LITERATURE 

I. The Sources of the Kavya 

I NDIA produced no historian of her Sanskrit literature, and, 
naturally enough, the appearance of great poets of the calibre 
of Kalidasa, Bharavi, and Magha so eclipsed earlier efforts 
that their works and even their names passed into oblivion. 
Natural causes helped the result; it was difficult to multiply 
manuscripts, difficult to preserve them, and it is not surprising 
that the lesser poets should have passed from recollection. On 
the other hand, the absence of literary remains for the centuries 
just before and after the Christian era, and the fact that foreign 
invasions, Greeks, Parthians, and £akas, and Yueh-chi deeply 
affected the north-west of India, gave an appearance of reason to 
Max Muller’s famous suggestion 1 that there was a comparative 
cessation of literary activity in India until in the sixth century 
a great renaissance began with Kalidasa and his contemporaries. 
The theory is now wholly discredited in the form in which it was 
put forward, if for no other reason than that it ignored the Brah- 
manical revival of the Gupta empire at the beginning of the fourth 
century A. D. But it lingers on in the form of the suggestion 2 
that in the period up to that revival Sanskrit was little used for 
secular poetry, which was composed in Prakrit, until the reviving 
power of the Brahmins resulted in their creating the epic by 
translation from Prakrit originals, developed a lyric poetry to 
replace the simpler Prakrit songs of the people, and transformed 
the popular beast-fable and fairy-tale. 

For this theory of a Prakrit period of Indian literature preced- 

1 India (1883), pp. 281 flf. Contrast Lassen, Ind. AU. } ii.* 1159 ft. 
a Bhandarkar, Early Hist, of India (1920), pp. 7° ft-, wh ° admits the existence of 
some Sanskrit literature, but places A9vaghosa under Kaniska c. A. D. 300. But 
as early as 185 B. c. there was a Brahmanical revival under Pusyamitra; EHI. 
pp. 208 ft.; Przyluski, La Ugendt dc Pemfereur Afoka , pp. 90 ft. 
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ing the Sanskrit period I here is no evidence of value. The sug¬ 
gestion of the translation of the epic may be dismissed as absurd, 
hut the case with other forms of literature ia more worthy of 
consideration. The fairy-tale ia a thing which readily circulates 
among the people long before it is dignified by literary treatment 
by the higher classes of society* and in point of fact there is 
a sLrong tradition to the effect that it was in a Prakrit dialect, 
though one closely allied to Sanskrit, that the great collection of 
such Lilies^ which powerfully affected Sanskrit literature, as the 
Brkaikai&H of GtinSdhya, was composed. Gunadhya's work, 
however, is of very complex art and uncertain date, and in all 
probability came Into being at a time when we have abundant 
evidence of the existence of Sanskrit literature, so that this 
Instance is Irrelevant to the contention in favour of a Prakrit 
period of literature. Equally little value attaches to the argu¬ 
ment for the priority of Prakrit lyric, ft was founded on a wholly 
misleading view of the antiquity of the anthology of Hala, who 
was placed in the first century a, o. Against this view' must be 
set the form of Makarastri Prakrit; which shows a development in 
the language such as cannot be dated before the latter part of the 
second century A.D-* if regard be paid to the evidence of the 
inscriptions and of the Prakrits of the dramas of A^vaghosa, 1 It 
is true that Varanjcfs Prakrit grammar recognizes MShariLtrf of 
the type of the anthology, hut there b no evidence that Vararuei 
is early in date* for his idcniification by later tradition with the 
Kityayana who criticized Panini is without serious value, 
Jacobi,® on the other hand, has identified HaJa with Lhe Satava- 
hana under whom Jain tradition records a change in the Church 
calendar m a.d* 4^7. There is no cogent reason to accept or 
deny this date ; what is clear Is that so far as the evidence goes 
there is nothing to suggest great antiquity for Prakrit lyric. 
Liiders, who finds traces of its existence about the second cen¬ 
tury ac In the short inscriptions of the Sitabcnga and Jugi^ 
miita caves on the Kacngarh hi]! t and who assigns to the same 

1 tfruzAiitifitt hmfdA. Dtamen y pp, 6i K Qn the Sliilmaga i wtm d, lw* 

Mfibm&t /-A'j, pp. ut F. KhlrraJiY dx\c it iiill tlicp&tsd, 

1 £n$klHX£tX in p. rvil; c£ BAmuriia Kdto f p, gs ^ 
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century the HAthigumpha inaeription of K hum vela of Kalifjga, 
which displays, though faintly, some of the characteristics of 
Sanskrit prose Kavya, makes no claim for the priority of Prakrit 
to Sanskrit in these literary uses ; on the contrary he acknow¬ 
ledges fully ( he coL-xistcncc of a Sanskrit Iiteraturep 

Still less can be said for the priority of Prakrit in the sphere of 
t he beast-fa ble. Such fables a re read i ly current among the peopl e, 
and the Mak&bk&rata shows their popularity in the circles to 
Whom the epic appealed. The J 5 taka tales of the Ruddhisla 
shnw likewise the skill by which they could be turned to the 
service of that faith, but of ait early Prakrit fable literature we 
know little or nothing. On the other hand, the Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture is marked by the fact that it adopt* the iable to a definite 
purpose* the teaching to you tig princes and their entourage Lhe 
practical conduct of life, and thus constitutes a new literary 
genre. 

The causes of the rise of Sanskrit literature arc in fact obvious, 
and there was no need for writers in Prakrit to set an example- 
It would indeed have been surprising if the simplicity of the 
earlier epic had not gradually yielded to greater ark lhe 
Upanisads show us kings patroniring discussions between rival 
philosophers and rewarding richly the successful; we need not 
doubt that they were no less eager to listen to panegyrics of 
themselves or their race and to bestow guerdon not less lavishly. 
We have indued in the Vcdie lists of forms of literature refer¬ 
ences to the Nara^ansTs, encomia, 1 which candour admitted to 
be full of lies* and we have actually preserved a few verses from 
which we can guess the high praise promiscuously bestowed on 
their patrons by the singers- Into the Rgveda itself have been 
admitted hymns which contrive to flatter patrons as well as vxlo\ 
the gods, and added verses, styled praises of gifts {ddnasiuHs), 
recount the enormous rewards which a clever singer might obtain. 
Wc cannot doubt that from such contests must have sprung the 
desire to achieve ever-increasing perfection of literary form ns 
Compared with the more pedestrian style of the mere narrative 
of the epic* 

In yet another sphere such heightening of style must have 


1 Miwivfldt ud Kciltij. Vtdw i. 44 5 
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been striven after P The Vedic poets, who coo compare 1 the 
goddess Dawn to a fair dancer, to a maiden who unveils her 
bosom to a lover, cannot have been incapable of producing love 
poetry for secular use. Nor is it doubtful that it was the early 
riters of Lite love lyric who enriched Sanskrit with a vast abun¬ 
dance of elaborate metres; for the How of epic narrative such 
metrical forms were wholly unsuited ■ on the other hand, the 
limited theme of love demanded variety of express ion if it were 
to be worthily developed. The gnomic utterance of which the 
Aiiarzya BrMmam has preserved some Vedic specimens natur¬ 
ally shared in the cultivation of the lyric, and the elaboration of 
verse doubtless reacted on prose style, inducing. writers tO&eck to 
reproduce in that medium something of the elegance after which 
poets now habitually strove. There is, then, no justification for 
presuming a breach in literary continuity, and, despite the fact 
that ao much has perished, we have indisputable proofs of the 
active cultivation of Sanskrit literature during the period from 
£oo ILC to a,d« see, when on one theory it had not yet come 
into being, and secular literature was composed hi Prakrit. 


z* Tfi* Testimony of the Ramoyana 

The validity of the Rikmayaita as evidence of the growth of 
the KSvya has been disputed on the score that the poem was* 
even if In large measure early in date, 1 still under constant 
re vision, so that those features in it which foreshadow the later 
K-ivya and justify hs own claim to that title as the first of 
Kavyas may be dismissed as interpolations. The argument, 
however, is clearly unsatisfactory, and docs nol establish the 
result at which it aims. We may readily agree that some pari 
at least of the elegancies of style 3 which mark the poem Li a later 
addition, but there is no ground whatever to admit that Lhcse 
additions fall later Ilian the second century E.C., and they may 

1 Hind, Qkltknim *»j Mttafkcm (m (iFor the cirly wliicL h ■]» 
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be earlier in date. The Rdfrtdftwa in fact, as we have it, affords 
an illustration of the process of refinement which style was under' 
going, but it is essential to realize that even in its original form 
tiie poem must have shown a distinct tendency to conscious 
ornament. The mete theme, the blending together of two 
distinct legends* the court intrigues of Ayodhya and the legend 
of Raima's war on R5v*$& for the rape of Slta—in ultimate 
origin a nature myth—is the work of an artist, and che same trait d 
is revealed in the uniformity of the language and the delicate 
perfection of the metre, when compared with the simpler and less 
polished AniMbMrate. Vatmfld and those who improved on 
him, probably In the period 400-200 E.C, f are dearly the legiti¬ 
mate ancestors of the court epic. 

An a lid a vard liana 1 has not inaptly contrasted the object of the 
court epic with that of the legend {tti/iisa ); the latter is content 
to narrate what has happened * the former is essentially depen¬ 
dent on forirtn The R&May&HA occupies an Intermediate place, 
and its formal merits are not slight, But In any case it essenti¬ 
ally anticipates the means by which the later poets seek to lend 
distinction and charm to their subject-mallei; as they drew 
deeply upon it for their themes, so they found in it the models 
for the ornaments of their style. If the city of Aytxlhya appears 
In human form to the king in Kalidasa's Raglmviihgti^ Vilmlki 
has set the example in h\s vision of Lanka in the Sundarakan^a. 
The action in the later Kavya is all but obstructed by tho wealth 
of the poet's descriptive powers; ValmTki^ followers have de¬ 
scribed with no Jess than twenty-nine similes the woes of Sila hi 
her captivity* with sixteen the sad plight of Ayodhya bereft ot 
&lina> Descriptions of the seasons, of mountains and rivers, 
bulk largely in the K 5 vya> but VSlmTki lias set the example in 
bis elaborate accounts of the rainy season and autumn, of the 
winter, nf Mount Citrakuta, and or the river MaridakinT. 11 Meta¬ 
phors of beauty abound in the Kavya side by side with those of 
strained taste and pointless wit; tho is guilty of 

*if34anakradhitpt* p&iir3s&m*t*alim 

kim math mi irqyust niagnafh vipuk pkas^gare 


1 DkvmrrjtSfokQj p, I4S. 1 ^ I l+ 

1 t*. li; Ui LL 9^ 95. Theitltalirim^* picuire 
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" V\ by d05t thou not save me that arn sunk In a broad ocean of 
woc^ whose coronal of wavers Is horror, and in which dwell the 
crocodiles of despondency ?' 

Much happier is the famous simile : 

iqtfarath fihn&arttpraiiyam a hi ha rain sagarvpamam 
Ramaravanayar yuddkath Ramaravartay&r iva n 

1 Occzn peer of sky, sky ocean's counterpart; Rama and Ravana 
iilone could match their mortal combat,' A later commonplace 
is foreshadowed in: 


fvchh kfivaparafo matty* rujnikarta sa tvpvakfl 
na hi rupvpamh hy any a tmaisii ^uhhada rfa ft?* 

’ When he had made thee, I ween, the All-maker stayed from his 
making of lovely forms, for there Is no Ixrauty on earth to match 
thine, o fair-Gu«d one/ As later, we find as prognostications of 
yood the wind that blows free from dust, the clear skies, the 
Mowers that are rained down to earth, and the resonance of the 
drums of the gods, Indra’s banner, erected and then taken down 
at the festival in his honour, affords material for similes; eyes 
expand with joy {harfoipkittlan&y&na) ; men drink in faces with 
then eyes {htanabhyam pibtoin iva ); breasts are like golden 
howls {kucau suvarmtkahwamau) ■ before men's wondering 
eyes the host stands as if in a picture; the Ganges shows her 
white teeth as she smiles in the foam of her waves < pkenanirma- 
; winds blow with fragrant coolness; the clouds rumble 
With deep and pleasant sound {tmgdk^ambhlra^h^d) i the 
action of the fool is like that of the moth that flies into the 
Mrtme ; man leaves his worn frame as the snake its old skin. 
The love of alliteration is already present, as in daiftMd dahinam 

iZ"’ Z* CV ' n “ ei£an,pIfl ° r tflt concise expres¬ 

sion UaiMiuoitt), m which the dawn is treated on the analogy of 
a laving maiden: 

eon £a *smdrakarasparfakar49timllitat8rakd 

aho r&watr mmdhyd jaMtu awbaram. 

'Ah that the enamoured twilight should lay aside her garment 

^ rw™’ re " fe by lht <* 

„ T1 * Kam&ma i> not given 

1 « «ri«- and s „v e , bu, X pi 
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sages 1 as the description of the vision by Hanumant of the sleep¬ 
ing wives of Ravaija mark the beginning of a tradition which 
Afvaghosa handed on Co his successors. Imitation in detail of 
the Ramdyana Is frequent and patent, and its language and verse 
technique deeply affected the whole of the history of the Kavya. 

The content of the Mahdbkdrata naturally afforded io later 
poet a an Inexhaustible material for their labours, but save in its 
later additions the great epic -uiflfercd little elaboration of style, 
and affords no evidence comparable to that of the Ramdyana 
attesting the development of the Kavya style. 


3, 'J'fte Evidence of Patanjali and Pjiigala 

Direct and conclusive evidence of the production of secular 
Sanskrit literature before 150 B.C. is afforded by the testimony 
of the Mak&bhdyyn} Much earlier evidence from the point of 
view of grammar would he available, if we could believe tue 
assertion 5 of Rajj^khara—perhaps the dramatist that Panin! 
was the author not merely of the grammar bill also oT the yttmbet- 
mtivijaya ; that epic and apparently another, the Pafafavijaya, 
are ascribed to him by anthologies which cite verses from them. 
The fact, however, that grammatical errors occur tn % verse fiom 
the hitter work renders the ascription implausible, even if epic 
excuse Can be alleged, and we may reasonably accept the exis¬ 
tence of two nr more Faninis, despite the rarity of the name. 

The testimony of the Mahabhafya, however, is quite dear,and 
its value is all the greater because it is given incidentally and by 
accident in the discussion of disputed rules of the master. Patan- 
ja.ll, of course, knows the Rharatan epic, but he refers also to 
dramatic recitals of epic legends— perhaps to actual dramatic 
performances -and the topics mentioned include the slaying hy 
Kfatia of his wicked uncle Kama and the binding of Bali by the 
god Visnu. We are told of rhapsodes who tell their tales until 
the day dawns, and stories were current which dealt with the 


1 Nut prohuMr \n VilmtkL tor Vjdie ptceedtnls in alJKenllnnYinwfcw xe 
mittttudi, KUMAm, p|K i6i ff.; fa* ibe epic, Hopkin*, Gr.tit EpU, pp. »*> ■ 

* Cf. tS. »liL infill., 477 ff.: Ki-Itom, 1 A. *. BtihK Dt, W- 

Ififcfif lH&ikrifU 9 t % Jb 7J > UhnadiiTtufj I A, tii. 14- 
1 Sec Tfcemai, kavmfrutucXrfV{smurcd/il , pp r fT. 
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legends of Yavalcrfta, Yay&ti, Prlyangu, Vasavadatlii, Sumanot- 
tarS. and Uhimaralha. A Vararuea Kavya is actually mentioned, 
though unfortunately we know no more of it. We have, how¬ 
ever, invaluable hdp in appreciating the growth of Kavya in the 
incidental citation of stanzas clearly taken from poems of the 
Classical type. Many are tantalizing in their brevity; we hear of 
a maiden bought with a price who was dearer to her lord than his 
life (sd hi fasya dhanahrim prdyehkya ‘pi garlyasi). The verse 
varatann sampramdanti hukkntah, ‘ O fair one, the cocks pro¬ 
claim togetherhas afforded later authors an opportunity of 
exhibiting skill in filling up the missing three verses {samatyd- 
parfl^y Erotic verse Is attested also by priydm tnaydralt 
fratiuamrffli, ‘The peacock danceth towards his beloved \ 
perhaps also by d von&HtM odakdntdt priyam pant ham anuvrnj,'!, 

' Let her follow the wanderer she loveth to the end of the woods 
to the end of the waters'. Epic or panegyric is found in the 
address prathate Pi-ayd patimailprtkivh ' The earth with thee as 
lord maketh true its name as wide'; so also asidvitiyo 'nusdra 
i antlavtmt. ' With sword as mate he attacked Pane's son 1 
iqgkdna Kuhsam kiln VAmdtvaif, ■ Vasudeva slew Kansu' 
Brief as it is. there is pathos In 


yasmin daga mhastdnipuirt jSte gavdm dadrnt 
brdltmantbhyah priyakhyibhynh f( , yam unchtna fivati. 

' 0n his 5CAnt y S’^nlng now he Iivcth, he for whose birth were 
given ten thousand kine to the Brahmins who brought the good 


Gnomic poetry is also strongly represented; 

tapafy pvtath {ay<mi i<4l y ctad bruhmanaharaham 
tapait^rutubhyam yo kiwjStibrSkmatfa eva sat/. 
‘Asceticism, learning, birth, these make the Brahmin; he who 

>e2TT* m , 3 [Caming is a Rmt,niil1 ^ bJrth alone.' Q r 

% n, bubhuhsttam na pratUhSti kimeit. ' Nothing seems right tn 

a hungry man. Solomon's maxim regarding the eduCaUcn of 
children has e worthy p^rollt:!: 


idmrtaify pd*Mir gknanti ptravo »a insokfitaih 

ladartafrayino * ftf* tddau^rayino gundh. ' 

1 Srt CKitp. IX, i l. 

’ Cf. tic hmrn is Futukriit ft 'ftmKtU p, ^ 
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1 Fraught with life, not with poison, are the blows that teachers 
give ; vice grows by indulgence, virtue prospers by reproof/ 
The inevitability of death is recorded : 

a liar &kar Hayatndwv gam u^vatH puritfam 
} r ah'<isvfiti> mi tfpyaii suraya iva dnr madI. 

* Though day by day he takes his toll in cattle, horses, men, and 
beasts, Vivasvant's son is sated never, as a drunkard is never 
wearied of brandy/ A maxim of potitieal wisdom may be 
seen in 

tie me snMjksr krtnsaikcaymfi : pur am rdjndm vinaymiH kapam, 

1 Citadels well scored in peace and abundance calm the wrath of 
kings/ 

Noteworthy also is the fact that in the scanty number of verses 
there occur specimens of such ornate metres as the Mllati, the 
PraharsinI, the Pramhaksara, and the Vasantntilaka, beside the 
normal ^loka and Trispibh. These new metres lead iih into 
a different sphere from the Vrdic metres* and striking light on 
this development is afforded by the metre of the Karikas, 1 
mostly, if not all, written probably by predecessors of P.itafijali. 
which deal with disputed points of grammar. Among these arc 
besides the £loka and Vaktra, Indravajra, Upajaii # pihni, Vam 
^asthS.all later usual, and the much less common metres, Sam am* 
consisting of four verses each of four trochees, V idy unmaH, 
similarly made up of spondees, the anapaestic To|aka, and the 
Dodhaka, in which the verse has three dactyls and a spondee. 
This richness and elaboration of metre, in striking contrast to the 
comparative freedom of Vedic and epic literature, must certainly 
have arisen from poetical use; it eannnt have been invented for 
grammatical memorial verses, for which a simple metre might 
better suffice. Tin: names Totaka and Dodbaka have been sus¬ 
pected or Frakrilte origin, and the latter of ultimate Greek 
origin, but these arc unproved hypotheses without literary os 
other support. 

In addition to the dear indications thus given of the existence 
of epiCn lyric, and gnomic verse, we may deduce from other hints 
the existence of the material whence Inter developed the beast- 

« Cl Kltlhzm, U. ™ F ** 
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ruble, w e have allusions’ to such proverbial tales as that of 

r ■ ! hc razor W^rP^tffya), of the crow and the palm 

rrult f iukaianya), and to the hereditary enmity of the snake and 
is ichneumon and of the crow and the owl* later famous as 
the theme of a book of the PaBcaim/ra, 

Corroboration of the evidence of FstaSjali can be obtained 
from the Lha^ssuira nf Fifigala, which ranks as a Vedanga 
but .s mam y devoted to the exposition of secular prosody. 

, T.? “ * n ancicnt M l» e ' being: sometimes identified 

with Patajyali j the aspect of his work suggests considerable a F e 
and many of the metres which he describes are certainly not de- 
mm roni tie Kavya literature which has come down to us, 
sy suggest a period of transition in which the authors of the 
y ™- wcrc trying experiment after experiment in metrical 
C . “ ■ J ,e namcs of fbe metres can often most plausibly be ex. 
plained as epithets of the beloved ; tile stanzas may have been 
so styled because the word in question occurred in them. Thus 
we have the metre Kantotpida, the plague Of her lovers, Kutila 
(Piti, she of crooked gait, Caftcalak^kS, she of the glancing eyes 
T„„madhya, she of tl* sloodcr „i st , Citato, tbe*»!£ 
i lug one, and Vasantatilaka, the pride of spring. Other 
names suggest poetic observation of animal life 5 thus we have 

SiSho f- i?** °! th * h0rSe ’ KoWaka - ^ ^y of the cuckoo 
Sinhonnata, tall as a lion, IpIrdO favikririita, the tiger’s p| ay . ?£ 

plan world g.ves others as MahjarT, the duster, hfila,theLjaad 

4 - A dvys, in Inscriptions 

^*Sk i^kri^t^tlring Uie j^riod o'f^ancy 
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ksatrnpa liudradaman, grandson of the Ksatrapa Cas|ana, known 
to Ptolemy 23 Tfastanes of OzenC, UjjayittI T fa written in prose 
{gaifyath hhyaw) and shows in a most interesting manner the 
development from the simple epic style la that of the Kavya* 
Grammar fa obeyed, but epic licence fa found ; prtfiMd, for /a 
fa thus explained, and vffadHtiarani is a Prakrit ism for vincad 
which the epic* though not the grammar, permits ; epic again Is 
live pleonasm in Farjmtjtnn tkdrnnhhitiayam iva prlh ivy aw 
when the storm had turned as it were all earth to 
ocean p . But in anyatra samgrdmtsu^ 1 save in battles', we have 
a pure error. From the epic style a distinct departure fa made in 
the use of compounds ; Dandin, doubtless following earlier 
authority, bids them be used freely in prose, and approves of 
their being long. The inscription prefers compounds to simple 
words, and at the beginning presents us with a compound of nine 
words with twenty-three syllables ; the description of the king 
produces even a finer effort of seventeen words of forty syllables. 
The length of the sentences vies with that of the cum pounds ; 
one auains twenty-three 'Granthas, each of thirty-two syllables. 
Of the figures of sound \$abd$lamkdyas) alliteration fa freely used 
as in nbhyastiindmnn Rudradaimm^ sometimes with Teal effect. 
Of figures of sense {arlhdl&ikkaras) one simile compares in the 
later manner the curtain wall of a reservoir to a mountain spur 
in the Knvya phrase pturv<it&pratiyfarddhi* The description, if 
never of a very high order, displays some merit, especially in the 
vivid picture of the destruction by flooding of the dam of Lhe 
reservoir. But what fa far more important Is that the author 
thinks it fit to ascribe to the king the writing of poems in both 
prose and verse; flattery or not, it ura-s obviously not absurd to 
ascribe to a Ksatraps, of foreign extraction, skill in Sanskrit 
poetry. Moreover* the poems are qualified by a string of 
epithets as adorned by the qualities of simplicity, clearness. 
. sweetness, variety, beauty, and elevation arising from the use of 
conventional poetic terminology {sphtiiol^kumadhuradtrakdttta- 
yrfbdiiStTmayvdariiiamfcrfiiy The term ahthkrfa points unmis¬ 
takably to the author's acquaintance with a science of poetics 
prescribing the ornaments of poetry, and a comparison with the 
merits ascribed by Dandin 1 to the Vaidarbha style which he 
1 AflfjpiArjyfl, L 40 IT. S« below, qbuji ttW, I J, 

*iif E 
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admires \$ decidedly instructive- Simplicity and cl earner may 
well be equivalent tu the arikavyakti and prasdd !fi which he 
mentions ; sweetness b hb mMkurya which ihcludes richness in 
tasteful sound and sense {rasavst) ■ variety is probably akin to 
the strength or force prescribed by Da^diil, and he recog¬ 

nizes that in the view of some authorities elevation was induced 
by the use of the stock terms of poets such as kridasaras^ a lake 
for sport. 

The evidence of this Inscription is confirmed and strengthened 
by that derivable from a record 1 of Sir! Puluinayi at Nleik, 
written in Prakrit prose. There can be no doubt of the familial sly 
of the writer with Sanskrit t it is even possible that he wrote his 
text in that language and then, in order to comply with the 
usage of the day, rendered it into Prakrit for purposes of 
publication- Sir! Putum^yl may be identified with Siro* Foie males 
nf Raithana, FratbLliana on the Godavari, of Ptolemy and the 
date of the inscription is not far removed from that of the Girnar 
record. It begins with an enormous sentence of eight and a half 
Sinus, long compounds fill lines 1 - 6 , then a brief rest b given by 
the insertion of short words, and the w hole ends with a compound 
of sixteen words and forty-three syllables This is deliberate art, 
however little we may admire it, and the same technique is found 
in Pans, used perhaps with greater skill, Alliteration is freely 
used ; the queen is mahdJrvi maMrdfi uinta mak^rdfipatdmaJiL 
What, however, is specially interesting is the appearance oj 
mannerisms of the later Kavya, used in a way which implies 
current familiarity with the themes. Thus the king h nf like 
strength with the mountains Ilimavant, Mcru, and Man dam, 
a brief allusion to the view that the king, like the Himalaya, 
possess abundant treasures, like Me™ is the centre of the 
world and overshadows it with hb might, and, like Mandara, 
which the gods used as thdr churning stick when they churned 
the ocean, can produce and preserve I^ksmj, the fir tuna region. 
The king again b compared with ihc heroes of the epic in 
a manner which preludes the frequent use of this theme marie 
by Subandhu and Bana* Finally, he is described as winning 

j£I. Till, to IT, > S. l-fvi, CinfuatiitMuixf xI* f/svU pratique ,:Vj /.iHiffj 

ilijai), ftp- ylffp, who toldi th*S iu httO GfctAmljmlaV death La v:ctofy h 
described. 
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victory in a battle in which in wondrous wise the Wind, Garuda, 
Siddhas, Yaksas, Raksasas, Vidyadharas, Bhutas, Gandharvas, 
Caranas, the sun,* the moon, the Naksatras, and the planets take 
part. Thus early we find that confusion of the mortal and 
the supernatural which induces an alleged historian like Bilhana 
to allow Qiva to intervene when needed in the fate of his patron. 

There can be no doubt from these inscriptions of the existence 
of Sanskrit Kavya, and doubtless also of a science of poetics 
among the Brahmins. 1 It is, therefore, accident only which has 
preserved Buddhist works like those of A£vaghosa as the earliest 
specimens of the Kavya. Moreover there is a simple explanation 
of the accident; A^aghosa was one of the great names of 
Buddhism ; no one arose to surpass his achievement in depicting 
the life of the Buddha, whereas the glory of earlier poets was 
eclipsed by that of Kalidasa. Nor is this mere theory; we 
know in fact that of the predecessors in drama enumerated by 
Kalidasa himself the works of all save one are lost, apparently 
irretrievably. 


5. The Kamasutra and the Poet's Milieu . 

Vatsyayana's Kamasutra 2 is of uncertain date, but it is not 
improbably older than Kalidasa, and in any case it represents 
the concentrated essence of earlier tieatises on the Ars Amoris. 
There is no question of the importance of knowledge of this topic 
for the writers of erotic poetry, and there is abundant proof that 
the Kamasutra was studied as eagerly by would-be poets as were 
grammar, poetics, and lexicography. To Vatsyayana we owe 
a vivid conception of the Indian parallel to the man about town 
( nagaraka) whose existence was due to the growing elaboration 
of Indian life, and whose interest the poet was anxious to pro¬ 
pitiate. We see him, 3 opulent, a denizen of the town which lends 
him his name, or, if compelled by adverse fortune to vegetate in 

1 The use of compounds in ornamental epithets appears to have been much pro¬ 
moted by their convenience in eulogies of kings, places, &c., in inscriptions, just as in 
Jain texts they axe heaped up in stock descriptions. 

* See below, chap, xxiv; cf. Haraprasad, Magadhan Literature , chap. iv. On the 
arts, Kalas, sixty-four in number at least, of early India, see A. Venkatasubbiah and 
E. Miiller, JRAS. 1914, pp. 355-67. 

* The comm, allows him to be of any caste. 
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the country', seeking, like Martial in his retreat from Rome, to 
find congenial society with which to continue the pleasures of his 
town life. His home boasts all the luxury of the age, soft couches, 
a summer house in a park, seats strewn with flowers, and swings 
to amuse the ladies who share and lend zest to his leisure 
moments. Much of his time is devoted to his toilet; he must 
bathe, be anointed, perfumed, and garlanded ; then he can teach 
the cage birds which surround him to speak, or enjoy the brutal 
spectacle of ram or cock lights, both favourite amusements of the 
gilded youth of the period. Or, tn the company of ladies of the 
demi-monde, he may visit the parks outside the town, returning 
home crowned with the flowers which they have plucked. There 
arc concerts to be attended, ballets and theatrical spectacles to 
be visited; he has a lute beside him so that he may make music 
when he will, and a book to road at leisure. Hoon companions 
and hangers-on of various ranks, the Vijas, Pitbamardas, and 
Vidusakas of the texts, are essential to his happiness, and 
drinking parties are not unknown, but the ideal forbids mere 
rude licence ; even in his enjoyments the man about town aims 
at elegance, moderation, and a measure of dignity. He con¬ 
descends to the use of the vernacular, but blends it with Sanskrit, 
thus indicating his fine culture. Hetairai are essential to him, 
but they also are not without accomplishments; indeed the 
Kamasitra demands from them knowledge encyclopaedic, in¬ 
cluding poetic taste. The most famous uf them achieved great 
riches, as we Scam from the description of the palace of the 
heroine in the Mrcchak<ttika and, as in the Athens of Perikles, 
discussions on literature, music, and art, must often have afforded 
the participants a pleasure which could not be expected from 
their own wives, from whom they demanded children and care for 
their homes. 

An atmosphere of this kind is unquestionably favourable, if 
not to the highest poetry', at least to the production of elaborate 
retse, and the care demanded from those who arc exposed to 
keen criticism cannot but produce excellent results m the case or 
men naturally gifted, though on the other hand it leads to ex¬ 
aggerated love of Style with inevitable tasteless extravagance. 
If under Mich a system Maecenases produce few Vergils, they are 
responsible for a plentiful crop of Valcrii Flacci, and to the kings 
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of India 1 w p e unqu^tinnnhfy owe most uf the poets of repute ; 
patronage by the king was at once the reward of skill in 
panegyric and the means of obtaining the leisure for serious 
earn position and a measure of publicity for the works produced. 
It was tlie duty of the king to bridge the gulf between wealth 
and poetic talent, of the poet to save his patron from the night of 
oblivion which else must assuredly settle on him when his murLaJ 
life closed. At the royal courts poets vied in eager rivalry with 
one another; probably in quite early times there were practised 
such arts as the composition of verges to complete a stanza when 
one verse was given, and the production of extempore poems on 
a given topic The festival of Sarasvatl each month afforded 
up port unities for displays in honour of tile patroness of poetry 
and the arts. Fortunately, too, for the poets, kings were willing 
to claim renown for skill in poetry; we have seen that his 
panegyrist thought well to ascribe faint in this sphere to 
Rudradaman and we shall see that the great Gupta Emperor 
Samudragupta strove for renown as a man of letters. 1 Haraa 
not only patronized Bana T but claimed the authorship of dramas 
and poems, though unkind hints were prevalent that others were 
the true begetters of his literary offspring 1 Four hundred years 
later Bhoja of Dhara was mort; fortunate:, for wc have no real 
knowledge to disprove his claim Lo polymathy exhibited in 
a large variety of works. In the twelfth century 4 the court of 
Lakamana-sena revived the glory of Hama's patronage, for besides 
the famous Jayadeva, oilier poets such as Umapatidhnra, DhoT, 
and Govardhana wrote with acceptance. The kings of Kashmir 
often distinguished themselves by generosity to thdr laureates, 
(tavirdja) and to such enlightened activity we owe Somadeva's 

1 KljJtfeLhoja p. 55) £it<* VNm {I I he Kan cr itaKfl 

SillTOhini^ (Bdnlfip mud SahmAlika [! CmitJiagupta 11; Tlitbel, CJN. pp. 4W5- 

7 ) It fftmOui patrcuu, 

1 Sl'isuir royal mlhon iricSpiic tbr rl miiMlLE s MahenifrATikraiaiaTJUTnjLn [c. £175)" 
VapiTinm, pitr^n oi Jbju.rabbCti (c. 755), die Kulaturi Mi) us jja (f. Sac . iiid 
Vi^f jbarjjjiHcva ( l 1 ji), Wc have s'iuu.l-* of a NepaLcur klnjf® f-Hta cenf.l, of AtUtighl.- 
*arga ^15-77^ ef Mu Fiji (975-55), and Aljiauvi^rnmn 1 * oonvm. «i Amaru jthccAl.), 
CL Jankujn, fip, i*i¥li(T h 

J Cf, Keith, Sarukrit Drama, pp. 

* Sniisb, EM L pp. 41 43,* wi*hz* Ed jilsuca thil king About fifty yean hc-fare the 

□mill date, Leu E^nmci IippaitftiiE tvidtoce: kc K* C- Mijunidv r JPA&B. 19:1, 
pp. 7 ft ; C- V + Vudjm. JHQ. t. i*6 ft; C. ChakniTftiti, ILL ft 
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Kathasaritsagara . Yet it is worth remembering that we cannot 
prove any royal patron for Kalidasa, greatest of Indian poets, or 
even for Kalhana, the one historian of real merit in Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture. Nor, of course, was royal generosity confined to Sanskrit 
poetry; to a king, Hala or Satavahana, is ascribed the anthology 
of Maharastri verse, and Vakpatiraja wrote his epic, Gaudavaha , 
for Ya9ovarman of Kanauj, thus assuring him an immortality to 
survive his defeat at the hands of Lalitaditya of Kashmir. So, 
too, if we believe tradition, it was perhaps the patronage of 
Kaniska which produced the first great work of the court epic 
preserved to us, the Buddhacarita of A^vaghosa. 


Ill 


AQVAGHOSA AND EARLY BUDDHIST KAVYA 
i. Afvaghosas Works. 

T HE deplorable darkness which still envelops early India 
renders it impossible to establish with certainty the date 
of Afvaghosa, famous alike as a poet and as a philosopher. 
Tradition unquestionably makes him a protege^ of the famous 
Kaniska, but the matter is complicated by the fact that if the 
Sutralariikara 1 is his, he tells two stories in which Kaniska’s reign 
seems to be referred to as in the past; this may be explained 
either on the theory that Kaniska died before him, which does 
not accord with tradition, or on the view that the stories are 
interpolated in whole or as regards the name, or that there was 
an earlier Kaniska; again an inscription 2 held to belong to the 
time of Kaniska mentions an A^vaghosaraja who has been 
temerariously identified with the poet. Assuming the validity of 
the tradition despite these difficulties, the date of Afvaghosa 
would fall to be determined by that of Kaniska, for whom 
c. A.D. joo 3 still seems a just estimate. Tradition also tells that 
he was originally a Brahmin, that he first adhered to the Sar- 
vastivada school of Buddhism, but was attracted by the doctrine 
of the saving grace of faith in the Buddha, and became one of the 
forerunners of the Mahayana school. 1 -tsing, who travelled in 
India in A.D. 671-95, refers to him as one of the great teachers 
of the past, and asserts that a collection of his works was still 
studied in his time. From the colophons of his own works we 
learn that his mother was named SuvarnaksI and that his home 
was Saketa, while he is given the style of Acarya and Bhadanta. 

1 Nos. 14 and 31 (Huber’s trans., Paris, 1908). Cf. Uri, JA. 1896, ii. 444 ff.; 
Kimura, IHQ. i. 417. Kumaralata (c. 150) is more probable. 

* El. viii. 171 ; S. Ch. Vidyabhusana (POCP. 1919, I. xxxiiiff.) puts Kaniska, 
patron ©f A^aghosa, about A. D. 320. 

5 Cf. Smith, EHI. pp. 272 ff.; Foucher, L'Art Grtco-Bouddhiquc , ii. 484 ff., 506 ff., 
who finds in the Qaka epoch merely the beginning of the fifth century of the Maurya 
epoch, placing Kaniska c. A. D. 81. Cf. D. R. Sahni, JRAS. 1924, pp. 399 ff. 
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Whether the Miikity&nagr&ddkotpada, a famous text-book of 
early Mahay iiua views, or the VajrasfteJ\ an able and bitter 
attack on the Hrahmankal caste system, are rightly ascribed to 
A^vaghosa need not be discussed, and his dramas are preserved 
only in fragmcnu, which reveal little of his poetic skill. 1 Of the 
Bongs for which he was renowned the Gawdfstetragiltha * displays 
great metrical skill and attests his comprehension of the power of 
music ; it is an effort to describe in words the religious message 
carried to the hearts of men by the sounds produced by beating 
a long strip of wood with a short club. Of later authorship is 
the Sutfiilaittksm or K.alpatjd.iu/i^dittkii t which unhappily is 
preserved only in a fragmentary condition in Sanskrit, though 
Huber has translated into French the Chinese version of*.IX 405. 
The wide culture of the writer displays itself in liis allusion to 
the Bharat an epic 1 and the Rdmdjana, the Samkhya and 
Vaisesika philosophies, and Jain tenets, while in the tales he 
exhibits himself as A fervent believer in the doctrine of the raving 
power of worship of the Buddha. The collection b made up of 
tales, in the main already current ill literature still preserved, 
inculcating the Buddhist faith; many are attractive, even 
pathetic, but the doctrine of devotion carries the author to 
strange results, as in the tale of the sinner who never in bis life 
did one good deed, but because in deadly terror of his life from 
attack by a tiger he uttered the salutation, ‘ Homage to the 
Buddha 1 , is granted entrance to the order and straightway pro¬ 
ceeds to sainthood. From the literary point of view the essential 
fact is that the tales arc written in prose and verse, clearly of the 
classical type. We need not doubt that thb combination was 
taken over by the author direct from the contemporary' jatakas 
Current in Pali, even if no strict proof of this view is possible. 

The Sarrditi/hLira mentions a Bu^dkacarita, perhaps Acva- 
gho&vs work,and there is reason to suppose that that epic was later 
that! the Saundaranamda* At the close of that work Acvaghosa 
frankly declares the purpose which led to his adopting the Kavya 


\ KclL ^ Bu/tsA -W/.r pp. n; ; Smafrtt Dmma, pp , 

1 Ed. KB. 15, ijjjjij. 

find lWQ It r%cii frost the Ifilrrp&jrfa j.fl J. 4 ^ r'r,j j£l^ J i 

* ^ Hifsipmld B[ r 191a Cf Button, fA. L . u»i, . 

ZUMt;, iml-Uni* 1 UmwiAfokl, Stodfv nfoui tk* Stmrk. BudA* Zj^pp? S tffc ' 
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form ; he recognizes that men rejoice in the delight of the world 
and .seek not salvation, and therefore he sets out the truth which 
leads to enlightenment in attractive garb, in the hope that men 
attracted by it may realize the aim and extract from his work the 
gold alone. As he makes no allusion to an earlier poem, we 
may conclude that [he -S 'an n, da ra ?i and a was his first attempt. 
The topic of the poem is the legend of the conversion of the reluct¬ 
ant Nan da, his half-brother, by the Buddha, a story recounted in 
the Mahavagga and Che Nid&t&kathd t but A^vaghosa deals with 
it in the approved manner of the later Kavya, lie begins with 
an account of the foundation of Kapil avast u, which gives him 
occasion to display his knowledge of heroic Laics and mythology 
(Canto i). There follows the description of Lhc king, £uddho- 
dana, and briefly an account of the birth of S&rvirthasiddba and 
hbi half-brother Nanda- The Rudd ha is described in full in the 
next Canto (iiii ; then we hear of Sundays beauty and the 
perfection of her union with Nanda te of the night with the 
moon. Reluctantly Nan da leaves her (iv), and the Buddha 
hastens to secure bis ordination as a monk, much against his 
inclination (v). Bitter is Sujidarfs grief <vi| h and Nanda himself 
seeks by a Jong list of legendary parallels to defend his desire to 
di ng to his beloved ■ kings of yore have laid aside the hermit's 
garb and returned to the world nf joy and life (vii). In vain are 
the deincritH of women, the flattery on their lips, the treachery in 
their hearts, pointed out (vlii) ; in vain is be warned of the evils 
of pride illustrated by the fate of heroes of the past (ix). The 
Buddha determines on a bolder plan; he carries him to heaven 
and shows him on the way in the Himalaya a one-eyed ape of 
hideous form, asking him if Sundail is fairer than it- Nanda 
energetically asserts his wife's loveliness, but on the sight of the 
heavenly Apsarasca must admit that their beauty raises them as 
far above Sundae i as she is above the ape; with fickle faith he 
resolves to win an Apsaras as bride, but is warned that he must 
win heaven by good works, if he is to obtain this end (x), Re¬ 
turned to earth he strives for this end, but Auanda warns him, 
adducing a wealth of examples, that the joys of heaven are 
fleeting and that, when man's merit is exhausted, he must 
return to earth again (xi). Nanda is thus induced to lay aside 
all thought of heavenly joys and [0 seek and obtain ins true- 
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tion from the Buddha; he becomes not merely a saint, but on 
the Buddha’s bidding determines on the nobler course of seek¬ 
ing salvation not for himself alone, but of preaching it to others 
(xii-xviii). 

The Buddhacarita 1 deals with the greater theme of the life of 
the Buddha, and it is a misfortune that as we have it the poem 
contains but seventeen Cantos and of these only the first thirteen 
—with certain exceptions—are genuine, the remainder being an 
addition made a century ago by Amrtananda who records that 
he did so because he could not find a manuscript of the rest of 
the text. The poem now ends with the conversions made at 
Benares, but the Chinese version, made between A.D. 414 and 421, 
and the Tibetan, have twenty-eight Cantos, and I-tsing still knew 
of this number. The exact source which influenced A5vaghosa 
in his choice of incident is unknown, for it is not proved that the 
Lalitavistara existed in his time in anything like its present 
form. In any case the contrast between the two works £ 
remarkable; th t, Lalitavistara is written in the main in Sanskrit 
prose of the plain type, intermingled with ballads in mixed 
Sanskrit of the so-called Gatha style; at best it is confused, at 
worst incoherent. Asvaghosa’s poem is essentially the work of 
an artist: in choice of incident and arrangement he seeks to 
produce the maximum effect, and, though he does not vary in 
essentials the tradition, he renders vivid and affecting the scenes 
which he describes. The princes fatal journeying forth from the 
palace which brings him into contact with the hateful spectacle 
of age, is preceded by the account of the fair women who crowd 
to watch his exit; the poet again shows his skill in depicting 
the loving ruses by which the ladies of the harem seek to divert 
his mind from the desire to renounce the vanities of the world, 
and in describing the famous scene when the prince gazing on 
them in their sleep resolves to abandon the palace. Nor is he 
skilled in the Kama^astra alone; he adduces the arguments by 
which the family priests, fortified by the precepts of political 
science, seeks to deter the prince from his resolution to abandon 
1 Ed. E. B. Cowell, Oxford, 1893 ; trans. SBE. 46 ; Fortnichi, Baii, 1912. See 
also Hullzsch, ZDMG. Ixxii. 145 ff.; Cappeller, ZIL ii. 1 ft; Speyer, JRAS. 1914, 
pp. 105 ff.; GawroAski, Kocznik Oryentalistyczny, i. I ff.; i-v ed. and trans. K. M. 
Joglekar, Bombay, 1912. On Buddhist Sanskrit Literature cf. G. K. Nariman, 
Sanskrit Buddhism (1923). 
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secular life with its duties, and true to the rule which requires 
a description of a battle he provides a spirited picture of the 
contest of Buddha against the demon Mara and his monstrous 
hosts. 

There is not the slightest doubt of one of the sources of 
A^vaghosa. Though Cowell was unable to find decisive proof 
of his knowledge of the Ramayana as opposed merely to the 
legend of Rama, the fact is put beyond doubt, apart from a men¬ 
tion of the poem in the Sutralaihkara> by careful study of the 
references in the Buddhacarita itself 1 ; when the people of the 
town see that Siddhartha has not returned they weep as afore¬ 
time when the chariot of Dafaratha’s son returned without him ; 
£uddhodana compares himself to Da^aratha, bereft of Rama, 
whose death he envies, and in these and many other passages 
there is clear knowledge by Afvaghosa of the wording of our 
present text. It was natural that the parallel should deeply 
affect Afvaghosa, and the broad structure of the episode of the 
return of Sumantra to Ayodhya without Rama and of Chan- 
daka to Kapilavastu without Siddhartha is unmistakable ; the 
charioteer leaves his master, and returns to the city now sadly 
changed ; the eager citizens rush out to greet him, learn his 
news, and are filled with lamentation; the women throng the 
windows and then withdraw in deep depression to their inner 
chambers; the charioteer enters the presence of the king. 
Similarly again, Ya5odhara’s lament for the sufferings of the 
prince in his new life of hardship is modelled on Sltas sorrow for 
her husband’s sufferings in the forest. Nor does it seem reason¬ 
able to deny that the description of the aspect of the women of 
,the harem in sleep is based on the portraiture of Ravanas 
harem. 2 


2. A^vaghosa s Style and Language. 

Dandin 3 draws a vital distinction between two styles as preva¬ 
lent in his day, the Gauda and the Vaidarbha, eastern and 
southern, and from his account and other evidence we gather that 

1 Gawronski, Studies about the Sansk . Buddk . Lit ., pp. aj ff. 

* v. 9-11, which Wintemitz (GIL. i. 417) assert* to be based on A5vaghosa- But 
see Walter, Indices, iii. 13. 

1 K&vyadarfa, i. 40 ff. 
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among the characteristics of the former was the love of long 
compound* ont merely in proac, where they werrc accepted even 
by the Vaidarbha, but in Verse also ; love of al literal ion and of 
har^h sound effects; the use of recondite etymologizing phrase¬ 
ology, and a desire for strength resulting often in bombast and 
affectation* It has been suggested by Jacobi 1 that the contrast 
of styles has a historical basis; Sanskrit poetry was practised, it 
is argued! eagerly in the east and Sanskrit poetry there had 
developed the evil effects of old age, before the art became 
current in the west and South* The simpler style of the south 
was also on this view influenced by the freshness of the lyric of 
Mahara^ra born of dose contact with the people. It is already 
a serious objection to such a conclusion that in the Natya^fsira 
we find the qualities which Dandin ascribes as characteristic or 
the Vaidarbha ascribed to the Kavya style in general \ this is 
a strong suggestion thaE at the time of the Ndfyagdstra there 
had not developed those characteristics of the Gaud a style, and 
that they emerged gradually with the development of poetry at 
the courts of princes of Bengal. This view gains support from 
the fact that, though Dandin praises the Vaidarbha style, and 
evidently disapproves of the Gauds, in practice poets of later 
date often affect the Gaud a manner. A^vaghosa, however* 
affords a more convincing proof still of the early character of the 
Vaidarbha ; his style unmistakably is of the Vaidaibha type ; as 
Bapa later says of the western poets, it aims at sense rather than 
mere ornament; it is hi* aim to narrate, to describe, to preach 
his curious but not unattractive philosophy of renunciation of 
selfish desire and universal active benevolence and effort for the 
good, and by the clarity, vividness, and elegance of his diction to 
attract the minds of those to whom blunt truths and pedestrian 
statements would not appeal. This project left no room for mere 
elegance or for deliberate straining after effected thus it reauks 
that Ajvagho^fl works attain a high measure of attractiveness, 
especially when wc make the necessary allowance for Uiu decidedly 
bad condition of the’text tradition of both epics. Simple, of course, 
in the sense in which it can be applied to English poetry. Is a n 
inappropriate epithet as regards any Sanskrit Kavya, but rela¬ 
tively to th^ later standard, even in some measure to Kalidis^, 

1 Amp MnlMmp* m M6kdi&fyt, pjp* „L L 
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Apraghosa’s style is simple. Nor may wc deny it the epithets 
of sensuous and passionate; the picture of the pleasures of love 
drawn by- A^vaghosH is already marked by that wealth of 
intimate detail which appeals to all Indian poets, but proves 
a grave stumbling block to critics who find matter for offence 
even in the charming picture of the deceiving Zeus in the Iliad 
and reprobate in the author of the Odyssey the episode of the 
amour of Ares and Aphrodite. But still more sincere is the 
burning enthusiasm of the poet for his own ideal, not the AH tat, 
contented to seek his Own freedom from rebirth in this world of 
misery, but the Bodhisattva, the Buddha to be, who delays, how¬ 
ever, his entering into Nirvana until he has accomplished hb view 
of freeing ail other creatures from the delusion which makes 
them cling throughout the ages to mortal life and its woes. 
This is a new note in Sanskrit poetry; Valuuki has majesty and 
H calm seriousness, but he is free from passion like his hero, who 
though he experiences vicissitudes yet stands apart from them, 
and of whose ultimate success we never doubt. Nandi's rejection 
of Sundari may seem to lih heartless enough ; his transference of 
his tickle affection lo the Apsarases has its comic side, but in the 
end lie seeks the welfare of others, even as does the Buddha; 
Rama oh the contrary in his rejection of SltS after the long 
agony of separation from him has no wanner motive than obedi¬ 
ence lo the doctrine that Caesar's wife must be above suspicion. 

As C ll< tehodana reminds us of Da^aratha, so Suiidari has 
traces of Slla, but with a vehemence of passion unknown to that 
queen, and without her dignity and steadfast courage. Nor is it 
in theme and character-drawing alone that Valmiki is laid under 
contribution; the metaphors and similes of the RatMqywfa 1 
appear in more refined form; the king, hearing of his son's final 
resolve, fells, smitten by sorrow as India's banner is lowered 
when the festival is over {faefptiter vrtia hutsave ditvajah ); the 
maidens stand drinking in the prince’s beauty with eyes that 
stay wide open in joy (trifta/aift prltivikaeaift pibanlya iva toca- 
ttaih) ; they display their bosoms that arc like bowls of gold 
(siR'arnakalapiprak/tySn darpsyasityah payedfartin). The epic 
speaks of the ocean laughing with the foam of its waves, the 
poet embodies the idea in the picture of a sleeping beauty of the 
1 Cf. Wdtcr, HL h Ef. 
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harem, with a daintiness of elaboration which is far removed 
from the epic: 

vibabhan karalagnavenur any a : stanavisrastasitdnguka gay ana 
rjusatpadapanktijustapadma: jalaphenaprahasattata nadlva. 

* And one lay resplendent, holding a flute in her hand, while her 
white garment slipt from her bosom, like unto a river whose 
banks laugh with the foam 1 of her waves, and in whose lotuses 
long rows of bees delight.’ A5vaghosa unquestionably is at his 
best in simple and elegant description by which a clear picture is 
presented to the eyes: 

tathapi pdpiyasi nirjite gate: digah praseduh prababhau 
nigakarah 

divo nipetnr b/tuvi pnspavrs/ayo: raraja yoseva vikalmasd 
niga. 

‘ So when the evil one had retired worsted, the sky became calm, 
the moon shone forth, flowers fell in rain from heaven on the 
earth ; night shone clear like a maiden free from stain.’ When 
the charioteer returns: 

pnnah kumaro vinivrtta ity atho: gavdksamdldh pratipedire 
'hganah 

viviktaprstham ca nigamya vdjinam: punar gavaksanipid- 
haya cukruguh. 

Tis the prince returned ”, said the women and rushed to their 
windows, but, seeing the steed’s back bereft of its master, closed 
them again and wailed aloud.’ Ya9odhara, who is more akin to 
Sita than Sundarl, laments her husband’s new lot: 

gucau gayitva gayane hiranmaye: prabodhyamano nigi tur- 
yanisvanaik 

katham bata svapsyati so 'dya me vratl: pataikadegantarite 
main tale. 

‘ How can he slce P to-night, my faithful one, on one poor mat 
covering the bare earth, he who hath slept aforetime on a couch 
of gold undefiled, and whom music hath aroused from his 
slumbers ? ’ A ? vaghosa is also a master of simple pathos: 

mahalya trsnaya duhkhair garbhenasmi yayd dhrtah 
tasyd nisphalayatnayah kvahatn mdtuh kva sd mama. 

1 Cf. Meghaduta , 50. 
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‘ With deep longing and many a pain did she bear me in her 
womb ; all her effort hath come to nought; why was she mother, 
why was I her son ? * As often the idea has a prototype in the 
Rdmayana} but A^aghosa has heightened by his delicate touch 
the effect of the whole. 

Sanskrit poetry, which does not aim at rhyme, nevertheless is 
fond of the repetition of the same syllables in close relation, 
especially if the meaning thus conveyed is altered, and instances 
of Yamakas, as they are styled, are not rare in Afvaghosa as in 
prana§tavatsdm iva vatsalam gam , ‘ like a loving cow which hath 
lost its calf*, a clear refinement on the vivatsa vatsald krta of the 
epic; a more elaborate effect is produced in Canto i where 
stanzas 14-16 approximate to rhyme as in udarasamkhyaik 
sacivair asamkhyaih , 1 with countless ministers of noble counsels * 
and samagradevinivahagradevt, ‘ queen supreme of all the host 
of queens \ but such effects are rarely 2 sought. Occasionally 
a phrase is overworked as in tapahpragantain sa vanain vivega , 

1 he entered the penance grove where penance had ceased ’, and 
now and then the poet errs in his display of his culture, 3 as when 
he derives a simile from the use of the verbal form asti as 
a particle, though his successors equally delight to prove by 
recondite allusions that they are masters of the works of Panini. 
His own skill is shown especially in Canto ii of the Saunda- 
rananda where he exhibits his knowledge of aorist forms, and he 
evidently felt pleasure in the skill which uses miyate as the passive 
of the three verbs ma, mi, and ini , ajijipat as the aorist of jap 
and ji % and adidipat as that of da and do . On the other hand we 
find forms which, if excusable, are so only on the ground of the 
epic, as in the gerunds grhya and vivardhayitvd ; beside the 
common nigamya , hearing, we find nigdmya , observing, and, 
while the derivative form daigika is regularly used sudegika stands 
beside it. The periphrastic future as aliain pravesta replaces 
pravestdsmi , and in the use of particles A£vaghosa permits him¬ 
self irregularities which are not rare in Buddhist Sanskrit; thus 

1 ii. 53. 20.. 

J harituragaturangavatturangah , Buddhacarita , v. 87, is not a success. 

9 The poet shows in a simile his knowledge of the new art of Gandhara. His use 
of the technical terms bhdva and hava (iv. 12) proves his knowledge of Alamkara, 
and he fully employs Yathasamkhya, v. 42 ; ix. 16. For artistic parallels see 
Foucher, L'Art Grtco-fiouddhiqiu du Gandhara , i. 321, 339 ft. 
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kirn bata and prog eva denote * how much more *; saced is used 
for ced\ and, as in the epic, some pleonasm of particles is 
allowed ; we find, unless we amend, api repeated, hi and tu com¬ 
bined in one sentence and even na jaharsa na capi canutepe . 
Some Buddhist terms occur, such as prativedha, ihjita.pragrabdhi , 
and praverita , while maitra , for the wonted maitri , is based on 
Pali mettd ; moreover it is impossible to defend some of A£va- 
ghosa's genders. But these are minor blemishes in a Sanskrit 
which is normally grammatically correct. 

Nor is there any real doubt as to A^vaghosa’s metrical skill, 
though the manuscripts do undoubtedly present a text in which 
metrical deficiencies are not rarely present. In addition to the 
more easy metres he adopts the Udgata for Canto iii of the 
Sauudarananda , an example followed in Canto xii of the Kira - 
tarjuniya and Canto xv of the ft'gupalavadha, while the Suva- 
dana and the Vardhamana species of the Upasthitapracupita 1 
arc also found. 


3 . The Avadanas . 

Connected with A£vaghosa, sometimes identified with him by 
tradition, is a mysterious Matrceta, 2 of whose numerous works 
fragments alone, from his £'atapahcagatikastotra? exist in 
Sanskrit. These show a fairly elegant style of religious lyric 
devotion. The taste of the time, however, seems to have pre¬ 
ferred the telling of tales dealing with the endless theme of the 
fruits of man’s deeds. Moreover the view of the Buddhists who 
loved these Avadanas 4 —tales of great acts or perhaps of the 
causes of man’s future 5 —was not a narrowly moral one. They 
were not content to exemplify the somewhat cold doctrine of the 
due reward of a man’s actions regarded merely from the moral 
point of view. They were frankly Buddha worshippers and 

1 Sound, it 65; cf. Jacobi, EDMG. xxxviii. 603; SIFI. VIII. ii. 113. 

* Cf. Thomas, ERE. viii. 495. 

* Uvi, JA. 1910, ii. 433-56; Poussin, JRAS. 1911, pp. 759-77. For his Varna - 
ndrhavaniana see Thomas, IA. xixiv. 145 ff. 

4 Przylnski (La Ugende de rempereur Afoka (1923), pp. viii f., 214) holds that 
there were two Vinayas of the Sarvastivadins, one of Mathura with Avadanas or 
Jafakas, one of Kashmir without them ; the Divyovaddna may all be derived from the 
first of these Vinayas; L6vi, Toung Pao, viii. 105-22 ; JA. 1914, ii. 494. 

5 Zimmer, ZII. iii. 203 ff. 
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believed wholeheartedly- m the effk^cy nf any act of devotion to 
the Buddha or his followers as having the power to influence 
indefinitely for good the life of man; equally they held that an 
[nsLilt to the Ruddha was certain to bear appalling fruit. Of lhe 
Avadana texts preserved the oldest maybe the Avaddnafataka^ 
which Is stated to have been rendered into Chinese in the first 
half of the third century A. D., and which, 33 containing the term 
dinar# r can hardly belong to any period earlier than A.D. ioo- 
Artistically the work his scanty merit; its arrangement in ten 
decades each according to subject-matter is schematic ; the tales 
open with set formulae, contain get formulae of description* as of 
the laughter of the Buddha, arid of moral exhortation ; exaggera¬ 
tion and long-windedness matk the whole, and beauty of form b 
sacrificed to the desire to be edifying. From this point of view, 
in deed p the tales often repeal thoughts of some beauty ; Maitra- 
kanyafea, condemned for wrongs done to his mother to endure in 
hell the punishment of bearing on his head ^ wheel of red-hot 
iron for 66 r ooo years until an other whu has committed a like sin 
comes to relieve him of his burden, resolve* that rather will he 
for ever and ever endure the pain* and is rewarded Forthwith by 
the disappearance of the instrument of torment, Qrfmatl, wife of 
BtmbisSra, pays homage to the relics of the Buddha which the 
king had enclosed in a Stupa f.ir worship by the ladies of his 
harem ; the parricide Ajifwjatru Forbids such homage on pain of 
death, but Qrimat; disobeys, and, slain by the king's order, is 
born again in the world of the gods*. 

Far more Interesting su* literature is the Divyavadana* a col¬ 
lection of legends which draws, like the Avad&ttaf&Q&Oi largely 
on the Vmayapitaka of the Sarvastivadm school of Buddhism, 
Its date is Uncertain; its origin is complex; one section is 
definite!) 1 described as a Mahay an a Sutra, while the body of the 
work is still of the Hinayana -school. The term dln&fa occurs, 
and one famous talc, the £ardu!akarnivadana^ was rendered into 
Chinese in A.D, ^65. It tells how the Buddha by his skill inf 
persuasion converted to the faith the maiden PrakftE, who had con¬ 
ceived a deep love for the belov ed disciple Anandaand would have 
won him from his vows, had he not at the moment of his greatest 

1 EiL J, .9. RB. 3 , tran& L. Fi^j, A MO- iBi t&tyt. 

1 hd m k a Cewtn Mil R, A, Neil, Cunlirkl&e, 1SB6- 
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danger sought refuge in his master's strength* The gem of the 
cal lection fa doubtless the patheliC legend of Kunaln p son of 
AfOka, 1 whose false stepmother succeeds in poisoning hfa fathers 
mind against him and in having him blinded without his per¬ 
mitting himself either hate or reproach, We find* however,, also 
a still more gruesome and to us repellent theme in the tale of 
Rfipavatl, who severs her own breast* in order to feed a hungry 
mother when on the point of eating her own child ; Rupavail is 
extolled as a pattern of the Bcdhisattva who seeks to save the 
whole ivorld, and fa accorded the somewhat quaint honour of 
being reborn as a prince, Rupavata, 

The style of the book is very uneven* as a result of the 
diversity of its sources. Besides ordinary simple Sanskrit prose, 
intermingled here and there with Gatha^ we find here and there 
passages in elaborate metres and prose with the long compound* 
approved by writers on poetics. Thus Avadiina xxxvui is a version 
in da borate style of the story of Mtltrakanyaka in the form found 
In the dvfldtfriatftztak#* More interesting to us h the preservation, 
as part of the cycle of legends of A^ok:i (xx vi-xxix),of the dramatic 
episode of the conversion of the demon Mira by the virtuous 
Upagupta. The idea, ingenious In itself, is carried Out with spirit 
and imagination ; Marais converted and Upagupfca, who desires to 
see with his eyes the Buddha long since dead, asks him to appear 
before turn in the Buddha's form. Mara Obeys, and the devotee 
falls dow n in worship before the wondrous apparition of the master 
he loved. We can recognize here, without question* borrowing 
from Ai;vagho&a in manner, as in substance from the SflftMttit* 
; style and metre arc of the classical type which his poems 
dfapfay. Moreover, we can trace 3 in this section of the work 
clear instances of knowledge of the Baddhacariia and eycn of the 
less popular S^nndaratmndd ; thus Gupta's son is described as 
beautiful beyond men but yet inferior to the gods {aUkrfat# 
mfiiittftivatttum &sam/r$pta$ ta divjavanfam), and thfa some- 
wliat clumsy expression can hardly be derived from any source 
other than Ajvaghasas elegant n/itjra martygtt mmpetya dxvdn. 

1 The orij[inil nccjrdtcii; io Pii^uild, Ln Iffmdt di 

ff*** { i m } t composed by □ monk *J Mithml a L»ui two ontgif» Ixfon 
Kuar^lfa (tetwfdl I^G-tog 

1 CAwtnnsLi. Sindia atom&tmk, Hmdk. Lit pp. ^ff. 
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Similarly, both xxii and xxxviii contain reminiscences of the 
Buddhacarita both in the polish of their style and in actual 
verbal similarities ; in the latter we have : 

trsnanilaih gokagikhapracandaig: cittdm dagdhdni bahu- 
prakdram 

dgavatdm sapranaydbhirdmair: danambusekaih gamayam- 
babhuva. 

4 The flames of desire, kindled by sorrow, in the minds of those 
full of longing were extinguished by the torrents of his gene¬ 
rosity, made beautiful by his courtesy/ 

In the less polished parts of the collection we find many 
curious specimens of the influence of Pali or Prakrit on the 
writers. Thus we have forms like sarpi for sarpis , parvah for 
parva^yani for yat, tavanta for tavatit, pit hi for vithi . The use 
of particles often deviates from Sanskrit practice: thus api . .. 
api serves as equivalent to et .. . et ; apy eva means perhaps, 
prag eva often, ydvat quippe ; the favourite Buddhist form of 
denoting place, yena . . . tena % is common; and yatah, yadbliu- 
yasa , tatpraihamatah , and yat khalu are common as conjunc¬ 
tions. As prepositions we find sarvdnte , after, sakamam^ to 
please, sthapayitvd % except. Rare words and meanings abound, 
as dpatti y sin, kola , raft, gulma , custom-house, uddkava , cheer¬ 
fulness, paribhas , abuse, nigritya , going to, pragharati , ooze 
forth (praksar -), 1 vyatisarayati kathdm , converse, any a tar a, 
anyatama , any one, bhuyasya inatrayd , still more. 

4. Ary a Qiira and later Poetry 

The influence of A^vaghosa is unquestionably to be traced in 
the elegant and interesting collection of lectures or sermons in the 
form of edifying anecdotes of the Buddha s action in former 
births produced by Arya £ura under the style of Jdtakamald} 
The mere fact that the tales appear in Sanskrit of the Kavya 

1 The Vedic ghr may be the origin of this formation, if it is not itself a Prakrit- 
ism; cf. Geiger, Pali, p. 67. 

* Ed. II. Kern, HOS. i, 1891; trans. J. S. Speyer, London, 1895. Cf. Liiders. 
GN. 1902, pp. 758 ff.; F. W. Thomas, Album Kern, pp. 405 ff.; on the Chinese ver¬ 
sion, Ivanovski, RHR. xlvii. 298 ff.; cf. E. Wohlgemuth, Vbtr die chin* si sc he Version 
von ASvaghosas Buddhacarita (Leipzig, 1916). 
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type is sufficient proof of the spread of the use of that language 
for purposes of literature and discussion in the courtly circles in 
which, we may safely assume, Arya Qura moved and lived- The 
material of the talc 3 was doubtless ready to hand s nearly all of 
them are extant in the P 3 li Jataka book,’ and twelve of them 
are also found in the Pali Cariyafiitaka. Moreover, as in that 
book, the talcs am told with the definite purpose or Illustrating 
the various perfections {pSramitSi) ascribed by Buddhist theory 
to the Buddha to be. Their chief defect to modem taste is the 
extravagance which refuses to recognize the Aristotelian mean. 
The very first tale, which is not in the Jataka book, tells of the 
extraordinary benevolence of the Bodhisattva who insists an 
sacrificing his life in order to feed a hungry tigress, whom he 
finds on (he point of devouring the young whom she can no 
longer feed, and the other narratives arc no less inhuman in the 
disproportion between the worth of the object sacrificed and that 
for whose sake the sacrifice is made. Rut these defects were 
deemed rather merits by contemporary and later taste. l-tsing 
mentions the Stakamaia as one of the popular works among 
Buddhists of his day, and the frescoes of AjaiJta include both 
pictures and verses, proving the existence then of the text. The 
date of this evidence, unfortunately, is not certain, but the style 
of writing suggests the sixth century, and with tlii.i accords the 
Tact that a Chinese rendering of another work of Arya £ura was 
made in A, D* 434. The author may then have written in the 
third, or more probably the fourth, century. 

Arya jura’s style is classical, showing command of the 
resources of his art, but restrained and saved from exaggeration 
by good taste. His prose and verse alike arc careful and polished, 
and, though he is not averse to the use of fairly long compounds, 
especially in prose, he employs them naturally and is seldom 
obscure. His good taste is conspicuous in tile lines put in the 
mouth of the son whose father in his insensate generosity has 
given away his wife and children ; the child speaks in simple but 
pathetic words; 

naivedam me tatltS duhkh&ih yad ay am kauti mum dvijah 

n&patyam ambdm jat tv adya tad indarayatlva mam 


1 GN. iiftS, pp. 464 f(. 
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rodisyati drain tiunant antba gunye tapovane 
putragokena krpana hatagaveva cataki. 
asmadarthe samahrtya vandn mulaphalam balm 
bhavisyati kathant nv amba drstya gunyam tapovanam ? 
ime nav agvakas tata hastika rathakag ca ye 
ato 'rdharii deyain ambdyai gokain tena vinegyati . 

‘ ’Tis not so much that the Brahmin beats me that causes me 
sorrow, but that I have not seen my mother to-day pierces my 
heart. Long will my mother weep in the penance grove, now 
lonely, sorrowing for the woes of her children, like a cuckoo 
whose young are slain. She has gathered for our sake many 
a fruit and root from the forest; how then will she feel when she 
sees the penance grove left lonely? Here, daddy, are our toy 
horses, our elephants, our cars ; give a half to mother ; thus will 
she assuage her grief.’ But he is equally happy in more elaborate 
themes, as in the description of the rule of the just king : 

samaprabhdva svajane jane ca: dharmanngd tasya hi danda- 
nitih 

adharmyam dvrtya janasya mdrgam: sopdnamdleva divo 
babhuva . 

4 Impartial to kin and stranger alike, his rule followed in the 
steps of righteousness; blocking the path of unrighteousness to 
men, it was as a ladder to raise them to the sky/ No doubt in 
his language there are traces here and there of Palicisms, 1 but 
these do not seriously detract from Arya £ura*s claim to correct¬ 
ness of language, and his metrical skill is considerable. 

The form of his tales as composed of prose with verses inter¬ 
mingled, now singly, now in larger numbers, is of historical 
interest. It is not, of course, an invention of Arya £ura, who 
followed Kumaralata and doubtless many others in the employ¬ 
ment of this style. But its origin is disputed. Oldenberg 1 
developed with his usual skill the thesis that the original form of 
literature in India, as perhaps elsewhere, was prose, with verses 
interposed at those points where the primitive mind naturally 
tends to give utterance to its feelings in verse form, as when 

1 He is praised in the Saduktikarridmrta , ZDMG. xxxvi. 365. For his Palicisms. 
see Franke, IF. v. Anz. 31. 

2 GGA. 1909, pp. 66 flf. ; GN. 1911, pp. 459 ff.; 1919, pp. 79 flf. Cf. Wintemitz, 
WZKM. xxiii. 10a ff. 
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a god is invoked, a curse is pronounced, a benediction uttered, 
a prayer put up, in short at any point where emotion is let free 
and the pedestrian prose is inadequate as an expression of the 
feeling. He has found proofs of the existence of literature of 
this kind in the Rgveda , the Brahmanas, the epic, and in Pali 
texts, including the Jatakas. In principle the verses alone were 
preserved in fixed form, and they only received skill and care, 
the pr.ose being supplied by those who told the tales. The pro¬ 
cess of development which followed was, on the one hand, the 
elimination of the prose by substituting verse, and it has been 
suggested that a remnant of the old condition is to be found in 
the Mahabharata , where the speakers in case of dialogue are 
given in prose, while in the more finished Ramdyana such 
devices are unknown, the poet, like the authors of the Iliad and 
Odyssey , working into verse the name of the spokesman. On the 
other hand, the step was taken of applying to the prose the 
artistic polish which marked the verse, and Oldenberg 1 claims 
that, apart from an exceptional case like the Kunala Jat aka of 
the Pali Jataka book, where the verses are accompanied by an 
ornate prose, the Jatakamala and the Paiicatantra or Tantra- 
khyayika are among the earliest examples of this form. 

It seems clear for reasons elsewhere adduced 2 that the theory 
is not substantiated by Vedic evidence, and that it must stand or 
fall according as other considerations may appear to render it 
credible. The evidence of comparative literature is still quite 
inadequate to support it, and from the Indian point of view 
matters can much more simply be explained. The earliest form 
of prose with verse intermingled which we find in Indian litera¬ 
ture appears to be that in which gnomic verse is cited to illustrate 

* A Hind. Prosa, pp. 82 IT. What is true is that elaboration of prose style is later 
Iran and based on development of verse; cf. Jacobi, Composition und A'cbcnsatz, 
p. 93, who cites the symmetrical Varnakas of the Jain canon and their long com- 
pooi'ds (cf. IS. xvii. 389 ff.). 

2 Keith, JRAS. 19U, pp-979ff.; 1912, pp. 429 ff.; HOS. xxv. 43ff. There are 
cases of intermixture of prose and verse in other languages, e. g. Latin (Varro’s 
Saturac Mtnippeae, Petronius, Martian us Capelin (r. a. d. 400), Boethius (480-524), 
and two novels, Julius Valerius (<-. 300) and Historic! Apollonii Tyrii ; Teuffel- 

55 * 8, ,65 ’ 3 ° 5 ' 399 . 453 , 478 , md 489); Norse; Mediaeval 
Insb (Mmdisch Inscho Tex/e, iii. 447 ff.); Chinese; Old Picard, Aucassin et A’ico- 
UU ; Boccaccio’s L'Ameto ; Sa'di's Gulistan ; Basutos and Eskimos (MacCulloch, 
Childhood oj Fiction, pp. 480 ff.) ; Gray, VasavaJaitd, p. 32. 
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what fastated in the prose; this is akin to the practice of the 
Br^hmanas to adduce occasionally Yajnagathas, verses on sacri¬ 
ficial point:?, in their discussions, and to the habit of the Dluu ma¬ 
ster as to enforce the rules which they Jay down with veise cita¬ 
tions, Here and there in the Upanisads we find similar cases, 
verses being cited in illustration and explanation of a doctrine 
stated in prose; in these cases it Is made quite clear that the 
verses arc quotations, from which, no doubt, it was an easy step 
to the writer composing verses of his own to enliven his theme 
or summarize his moral The Kafikas found in the M&hSbh$4ya 
prove that grammarians recognized the convenience of thus 
putting on record in easily remembered and accurate form their 
observations on disputed points. In the case of narrative the 
evidence seems clearly to indicate that originally in India prose 
and verse were used independently ; if so Jt is easy to understand 
how they could come to be combined, especially as in the other 
Instances adduced above there already existed examples of the 
combination of verse and prose in one literary form. The few 
cases in the epic of prose and verse combined seem to be dis¬ 
tinctly instances of contamination, not remnants' of an older form 
of composition. How far models in Pali were available for the 
author of the or KurnSrallta we cannot, of course, 

prove, for the Jataka book in Pali .is we have it presents grave 
problem* which are yet unsolved. But the KunMa J&laha 
at any rate suggests that it would be unwise to claim that 
the transition first took place in Sanskrit versions of JfiLaka 
tales. 

Other Buddhist writers contributed much less to literature 
than to philosophy. Tlic mysterious Xirgurjuila, perhaps of the 
latter part of the second century a. u., in his Mirdhynmakakarikm 
shows a perverse ability to develop paradoxes k while Ary a Dcva 
ft, A. D. i.50) in his Citinhgatikd 1 shows considerable power of 
irony In his onslaught on the Brahmanical practice of bathing in 
the Ganges to remove sin and acquire merit. The i^iiyalckha- 
dkarmikSvya s of Candragomin, in which instruction is given In the 
form of a letter to a pupil dealing with the essential facts of the 

1 Ed. Calcutta* 1914* Oel Kb ii&ttAVM cf. Tho-ma* afid Cl, 
J&ASl |y pp„ itijfT, Cfn Fh Li VaidjUj Atuiif .I >«r Jrya.rrltu . Pirk\ Jylj) 

: Ed. I. P. Mkiytfl; ZafitiJU, w. 
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Buddhist faith, has a predecessor in tiic SuhrlUkha ! ot NiigSr- 
juna, in which he summarizes Buddhist doctrine for a king, 
unhappily unidentified. The SubMfit&vati cites a verge actually 
found in the letter, though omitted in Lhc Tibetan version: 

viftisya 'Vtfay&ffftk ca dumm aiyantam ant&ram 

upaikuktam vi$am hand vis ayah j marandil apt. 

1 Vast indeed the difference between poison and objects of sense ; 
poison slays only when Las Led, but Lite thingb of sctibc by mere 
thought thereof.' T he name of the author is given in the text 
as Candragopin, but on the whole it is improbable that he is to be 
distinguished from Candragoinin^ and we may place him in the 
seventh century A.D., as hb grammar was used in the Kafika 
Vrffi t while he seems to have been alive as late as the time of 
I-tsiny, though hb reference is not free bom doubt. Aa might he 
expected from a grammarian, the poem is written in correct and 
fluent Sanskrit, but without special distinction. 

The ease is other with Qlntideva, author of the laborious com¬ 
pendium of Buddhist dogmatics of the Mahayana school, the 
fiij&samitctoya, in his Btrd&ic&rymia tar a* in which he sketches 
the career of him who seeks to attain Euddhahond as opposed to 
the narrow HTnaySna ideal of saintshfp. Caniideva, who lived 
in the seventh century and whom tradition alleges to have been 
the sou esT a king who was induced by the goddess Tin to lay 
aside royal state,, disclaims any literary pretension ■ he writes for 
himself only and for those of nature akin to his. His poem is 
a strange blend of passionate devotion to the turn of aiding men 
to achieve freedom from the miseries of life coupled with the 
Utter negativism of the Mahayana philosophy. There is nothing 
real, nothing can be gained or lost, none honoured or despised ; joy 
and sorrow, love and hate, all are idle rtame^ without reality * 
search as you will, nothing can be found that b + None the less 
£antideva seems to be Intoxicated with the nobility of the aim of 
seeking to be a saviour of mankind ; the good we do in our 
efforts is a joy to the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas; we arc allied 
with them in the struggle to attain Lhu end, ft Is a delusion by 

1 Tran a. 1L WcskI, JFTS. iflSfi, jip, f ft; for the kui£ ill at&Dm M . <J- Vl4tabh fc i- 
Unft + rOCP. 19*91, il ng. 

9 td, dc II VaUte FttfUiia, IjL 19at IT. 5 Irani, fui^ 1^,7. 
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which we treat our own bodies as something essentially our own; 
we must realise that the grief of another is our own, Uic joy of 
another not alien to us, The poetic power of the author stands 
out brilliantly when contrasted with the uninspired verses in 
which hie predecessors Vasubandlut and his brother Asaflga, 
probably in the fourth century, preached their doctrines. Ofthe 
latter we have the MahSysnasfitrdlamkant, written in correct but 
undistinguished Sanskrit, utterly overloaded with technicalities, 
and,despite its great length and the obvious efforts of the author 
to express himself effectively, deplorably obscure. But the 
poem is of literary interest as proving how fully Buddhist 
teachers had adopted Sanskrit as their literary medium. 






IV 


KALIDASA AND THF, GUPTAS 


I. The Guptas andihe Brahmin Revival 


U TTF.R obscurity attends the decline of the power of the 
followers of Krmisko in India, 1 but it is certain that in 
A.D, 320 Candragupta founded, as a result of a matrimonial 
alliance with a Licchavi princess, a dynasty with head-quaiters 
at Pataliputra, which under his sou, Samudragupla (r. a.H. 
3 .i c— 7 jJ 1 Stood out as the paramount power in northern India, 
while his grandson, Camdragupta It. completed its success by 
overthrowing tire Ksatrapas and adding MfdwS, Gujarat, and 
Kathiawar to the empire. His son and successor, Kumaraguptn 
{A.D. 4 t 3 “ 55 )j BPCirtS to have reigned in unbroken prosperity, and 
Skandagupta, his son, shortly after his reign began, won a derided 
success over the Huna invaders who were advancing from the 
north-west and menacing India. But between A. IX 465 and .170 
the Iluna advance seems to have become irresistible, and at any 
rate after the death of Skandagupta about 4K0 the greatness of 
the empire was irretrievably departed, though the dynasty con¬ 
tinued to rule sadly diminished dominions for Several genera¬ 
tions. By 499 1 oramfins, teador of the Hurias, was established 
as ruler of Malwa, while his successor, Mihirngula, had his capital 
at Sialkst In the Panjab. The expulsion of the Huns seems to 
have been the result about 52$ of a victory won by Ya^o- 
dharman, a ruler or central India, and the Gupta BalSditya of 
Magadha, but the records are curiously unsatisfactory. At any 
rate Mihiraguta retreated to Kashmir, when: he won an unenvi¬ 
able reputation.- and shortly after .5.30 the Turks conquered the 
Hun kingdom on the Onus. 

There can be no doubt that the Gupta empire signified a 
distinct revival of Biah 1 nanism and a reassertion of Indian 


! Smith., EHL tijpt, 1 and 1. : BhaTutajScjr, Ettrlf ifiitory rf India, m, fr. 
o ijira i S ftKa-ilinl tbc ruti of Gamltuifn nnd it* xn ; Potwher, Grka- 

bwMki$u* T ^ If. 
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nationality as opposed to the somewhat cosmopolitan Rushan 
regime, under which Buddhism was decidedly in chief favour, 
though Brahmanism and Jainism must have been widespread. 
The art of the period Is of a high order, reflecting a national 
spirit reacting to the impulse of Greek inspiration, 1 although the 
architecture of the period hag largely disappeared* owing doubt¬ 
less to tin! appalling destruction wrought by the Mahomed an 
invaders of north India. The sculpture, however, exhibits an 
umi$ual beauty of figure, dignity of post, and restraint and 
refinement of treatment in detail. The coinage, often of merit, 
ahows dear traces of intercourse with the Roman world, also 
attested by records of missions to Rome and Constantinople in 
361 and 53c?* Mathematics, astronomy, and astrology flourished, 
taking new life under Greek influence, as is abundantly esta¬ 
blished by the Ptitlcasiiitf/tfinUka of Varabamihira (c. 550) and 
by the works of Aryabhata (bom 476Relations with China 
were maintained by visits of Buddhists from and to India, 
Fa-hien (401-10) gives us a moat favourable picture of India 
under Candragupta II. There was freedom of movement 
throughout mid-India; justice was dispensed with mercy, fines 
being normally inflicted, capital punishment being disused, and 
mutilation restricted to rebeb ur brigands; the revenues o\ the 
crown were derived mainly from land, anti the royal officer^ and 
servants received regular salaries Among Buddhists at least—- 
and they still were very numerous—the rule of refraining from 
animal food Or taking life was widely observed, and in many 
places butcher- 1 shops and distilleries were unknown. What is 
of special interest is that he alone records a very significant proof 
of the revival of Brahmanism; the Candalan or outcasts were 
obliged to live apart, and, when they approached a town or bazaar, 
to stlike a piece of wood as a warning of their presence, in order 
that others might avoid pollution by contact with them. The 
emperors were clearly devotees* of Visnu and attached to the 
Bhagavaia faith, hut religious toleration was still the order of 
the day, and the signs of the decadence of Buddhism were con¬ 
cealed from Fa-hien's eyes. Nor is this surprising, for it is 
probable that Samudragnpta himself was a friend of Vasubandhu 
when that Buddhist sage attended his fa6hers court.- Sanmdra- 
1 Foo?liy p ji* - 2 (j ft, * cr, VirtinJin'i evidence; Smith, Eli3. pp- 
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gupta, however, was careful to assert his devotion to Brahmanical 
ideals; thus he renewed the ancient horse sacrifice as a sign of 
his paramount sway, and Kumaragupta appears to have followed 
his example. The centre of Gupta power, originally fixed at 
Pataliputra, seems clearly to have shifted during the reign of 
Candragupta II to UjjayinI, doubtless in order to secure the stead¬ 
fast adherence to the empire of the newly acquired lands. 

That such princes should favour poetry and fine arts was 
inevitable. Samudragupta was proud of his skill with the lute, 
and a coin depicts him playing that instrument. But a more 
secure support for his claims is afforded by the assertions of the 
panegyrist Harisena (c. 350), who assures us that his patron had 
a poetic style which was worth study and wrote poems which in¬ 
creased the poets spiritual treasure, and again that his title of 
king of poets, Kaviraja, was well grounded through his composi¬ 
tion of many poems deserving imitation by others. He delighted 
also in the society of the earnest students of literature, was inter¬ 
ested in the explanation and defence of holy scripture, and de¬ 
voted to music. Moreover, he won fame by removing the dis¬ 
crepancy between the poet's art and riches, doubtless his chief 
merit in the eyes of many of his flatterers. Of his great son 
Candragupta we know that he adopted the title Vikramaditya, 
reminiscent of the legendary Vikramaditya of UjjayinI, and it is 
certainly plausible to suggest that the fame of Vikramaditya as 
the patron of poets, attested in the late and in itself worthless 
legend of the Nine Jewels, 1 was due to the literary distinction of 
Candragupta’s court. The list of Jewels runs Dhanvantari, 
Ksapanaka, Amarasinha, Qanku, Vetala Bhatta, Ghatakarpara, 
Kalidasa, Varahamihira, and Vararuci. Of these Dhanvantari, as 
the author of a medical glossary, is older than Amarasinha, who 
also used Kalidasa ; the fourth and fifth are mere names; Vara¬ 
hamihira definitely lived in the sixth century, and the dates of 
Ksapanaka as a lexicographer and of Vararuci are unknown. 
But we have a distinct corroboration of the idea of Candragupta 
as a patron of poets in the fact that his minister of external 
affairs, Virasena Kautsa £aba, was interested in poetry. Probably 
the succeeding emperors manifested equal concern in poetry. 

1 Weber, ZDMG. xxii. 708 ff.; Zachariae, Die indisc tun Wortcrbiichcr , pp. x8 ff. ; 
Fleet, IA. xxx. 3 t. 
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Nor is there any doubt that the drama must have flourished 
under their patronage; indeed it has been suggested that Can- 
dragupta’s epithet rupakrtin denotes maker of plays, which would 
make the king a predecessor of Harsa as a dramatist; the 
accuracy of the rendering is not, however, beyond cavil. What, 
however, is certain is that Sanskrit was essentially the language 
of the court and of learned men; even Buddhists such as 
Vasubandhu and Asanga resorted to it as a matter of course as 
the means of securing a respectful hearing for their doctrines. 
The disputes between the rival schools were probably friendly 
enough ; the Samkhya philosophy as expounded in the Kartka 
of Ifvarakrsna seems to have been the object of special attack 
by Vasubandhu, and Samudragupta’s interest in these matters 
may have been aroused by that teacher. 

2. Harisena and Vatsabhatti 

Fortune has enabled us to obtain an interesting insight into 
the poetry of the Gupta epoch by the preservation of two Pra- 
^astis, separated by about a century in time, the panegyric of 
Samudragupta inscribed on a pillar at Allahabad and composed 
by Harisena, perhaps in 345, 1 and Vatsabhatt^s inscription in the 
temple of the sun at Mandasor, written in 473 ” 4 * These inscrip¬ 
tions alone would suffice to prove abundantly the existence of 
a developed Kavya poetry during the whole period of the Gupta 
power, and in the first case we actually find a poet of distinct 
power, though he was foreign minister and general of the king. 

Harisena's poem bears expressly the title Kavya, though it 
consists both of prose and verse. Its structure is similar to the 
delineation of kings adopted in the prose romances of Subandhu 
and Bana, in which all is crowded into a single long sentence, 
made up of relative clauses and adjectives and appositions heaped 
upon one another. In this case the whole poem is one sentence, 
including first eight stanzas of poetry, then a long prose sentence, 
and finally a concluding stanza. The thought is no less complex 
than the form, for the poets ingenuity has been equal to the 
effort to connect the pillar with the emperor s fame. That, as 

1 Cf. Ga wronski, Festschrift Windisch , pp. 170*.; T** Digvijaya of Raghu (1915); 
Biihler, Dio indischen InschrifUn (1890) ; Smith, EHI. pp. 398 ff. 
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usual in the Kavya, is personified as feminine and is regarded as 
having embraced the whole world so that no more room for it 
remains on earth. It passes therefore by the way of the pillar 
up to the abode of the gods. There it appears as the Ganges, 
and, pure as that stream, it overflows on heaven, atmosphere, and 
earth. The metre is no less elaborate than the thought; of seven 
verses preserved there are four metres, Sragdhara, £ardulavikri- 
dita, Mandakranta, and Prthvi. The style is markedly and un¬ 
deniably of the Vaidarbha or southern manner ; the verse eschews 
long compounds while the prose delights in them, one having no 
less than 120 syllables, though it is but fair to say that on the 
whole they are not difficult to understand. Of figures of sound 
alliteration is used, but sparingly; metaphors are most used of 
the figures of sense, rarely similes and double entendres as in 
Samudragupta s epithet sddh’vasddhudhyapralayahetupurnsasyu- 
cintyasya, ‘ a hero unfathomable, the cause of the elevation of the 
good and the destruction of the bad (and thus a counterpart of 
the unfathomable absolute, which is the cause of the origin and 
the destruction of the world, and in which good and bad have 
their being) . But Harisena spares us much of this; he shows 
his skill rather by new turns of ingenious thought, and by the 
care with which his long compounds are relieved by the inter¬ 
position of short words to give the reciter time to recover breath 
and the hearer to understand the sense, and by the cunning 
arrangement of words in the compounds themselves in order to 
produce the maximum of metrical effect. His choice of words and 
care in their arrangement are no less seen in his verses, of which 
one certainly has the right to be ranked as among the most 
perfect effects of Indian miniature word pictures, the description 
of the scene when before his rivals and the court Candragupta in 
his old age designated Samudragupta as his successor: 

aryo hity upaguhya bhavapipunair utkarnitai romabhih 
sab/tyesucchvasitesu Udyakulajamldnananodviksitah 

snehavyalulitena baspaguruna tattveksina caksusa 
yah pitrabhihtto mriksya ntkhildm pahy evam urvini iti. 

He is noble , with these words he embraced him, tremors of joy 
betraying his emotion; he gazed on him with tear-filled eyes, 
following his every movement, and weighing his worth—the 
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courtiers sighed in relief and gloomy were the faces of his kins¬ 
folk—and said to him, “ Do thou protect all this earth ’V 

Very different is the work of Vatsabhatti, 1 no minister of an 
emperor but a humble local poet, glad to earn a fee by writing 
for the guild of silk-weavers of a provincial town. What is inter¬ 
esting in him is his testimony to the prevalence of the Kavya in 
his time; the adjective purva , above, is used as sufficient descrip¬ 
tion of his poem, the missing pragasti , eulogy, being so naturally 
supplied by those familiar with current verse. He asserts that 
his work was done with effort or care ( yatnena ), and there is every 
evidence of the truth. In obedience to the laws of poetics he 
inserts in his forty-four stanzas descriptions both of Lata and of 
the town Da^apura, of the seasons, winter and spring, and shows 
by the use of twelve metres his skill in verification, though the 
effect is marred by his inability to bring off his results without 
free use of the weak caesura. His style is the eastern or Gauda, 
as is clearly proved by his love of long compounds in verse, and 
by the way in which in one stanza he has fitted the sound of the 
verses to the altering sentiment, advancing from soft harmonious 
sounds in describing the gentleness of his hero to discords when 
proclaiming him dvitdrptapaksaksapanaikadaksah , ‘peerless in 
destroying the proud hosts of the foe*. His alliterations, similes, 
and metaphors all are of types abundant in the Kavya, but his 
skill is small, and his poem is disfigured by tautologies as in 
tulyopamanani , the use of verse-fillers or needless particles as in 
tatas tu, or prefixes as in abhivibhati , or words as in samudrdnta , 
while sprganniva for the necessary neuter and nyavasanta are 
offences against grammar. But his panegyric is invaluable 
testimony to the widespread cultivation of Sanskrit poetry and it 
helps definitely to aid us in determining the date of India s 
greatest poet. 

3. Kalidasas Life 

We know nothing whatever of value from later sources re¬ 
garding the life and character of Kalidasa. 2 Anecdotes are told 

1 BUhlcr, Die indisch.cn Inschriftcn , pp. 31 ff. 

2 On his date see Liebich, IK xxxi. 198 ff. ; Keith, Sanskrit Drama , pp. 143 ft* I 
Hillebrandt, Kalidasa (1921). S. Ray (POCP. 1919, i, p. lix) held him to be 
Agnimitra’s court poet (c . 150 B. C.), but K. G. Sankar (IHQ. i. 309 ff.) puts him 
between 75 and 25 B.c. 
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asserting that he was originally extremely stupid, and won skill 
in poetry by the favour of Kail, an obvious deduction from his 
name, slave of Kali. He is alleged also to have shown remark- 
able skill In the ready manufacture of verses to order, either to 
describe a given situation or to complete an imperfect stanza, and 
a more circumstantial legend 1 tells of his murder in Ceylon 
while a guest of King Kumaradasa at the hands of a greedy 
hetaira. There is not the slightest ground to accept the sugges¬ 
tion, still less to find in it an indication of date, Kalidasa's visit 
to Ceylon on this view being due to the Hun inroads. His own 
poems, on the other hand, and especially the description of 
Raghu J s conquests, prove him intimately acquainted with many 
Indian scenes, the sandal of Kashmir, the pearl fisheries of 
the TamraparnI, the deodars of the Himalayas, the betel and 
coco-palms of Kalinga, the sand of the Indus, but it would be 
hazardous to claim for him any part in the great expedition of 
Samudragupta when he won his right to perform the horse 
sacrifice as a sign of his paramount power in India. 

Nonetheless it is difficult to dissociate Kalidasa from the great 
moments of the Gupta power. He was later than A^vaghosa 
and than the dramatist Bhasa * he knew Greek terms, as his use 
oijamitra proves, the Prakrit of his dramas is decidedly later 
than Afvaghosas and Bhasas, and he cannot be put before the 
Gupta age. His complete acceptance of the Brahmanical system , 
the sense of sharing in a world of prosperity and power, the 
mention of the horse sacrifice in the Mdlavikagnimitra, Raghu's 
conquests in the Ragkuvanga, seem best explicable as the out¬ 
come of the enjoyment of the protection of a great Gupta ruler, 
and we must remember that Candragupta II had the style of 
V ikramaditya, with whose name tradition consistently connects 
Kalidasa. Nor is it absurd to see in the title Kumarasambhava 
a hint at the young Kumaragupta, the heir apparent, or even in 
Vikramorvagi an allusion to the title Vikramaditya. It has been 
attempted to refer Kalidasa to the sixth century by making the 
Vikramaditya of tradition the Ya^odharman 2 who defeated the 

1 Geiger, litand Sprath* der Singhalese, pp* jfL; Rhys-Davids, JRAS. t88ff 
pp. I4S fT.; Eendall, p* 440; Nandargikar, Kumaradasa, pp, v ff.; Vidyabhraana 

POCF. 1919, i, p. dxsii. 

1 Hocrnle, JRAS, 1909, pp* 89 ff. 
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Huns, but this theory is no longer in repute. More favour 1 has 
been shown to the view that Kalidasa lived under Kumaragupta 
and Skandagupta, mainly on the score that Mallinatha and 
Daksinavartanatha ascribe to him in v. 14 of the Meghaduta 
a double entendre referring to Dignaga, the Buddhist logician, 
as a hostile critic, and that his own reference to the Hunas and 
the river Vanksu in the Raghuvahga alludes to the time when 
these warriors were still in the Oxus valley just before their 
defeat by Skandagupta. The first argument is invalidated by the 
grave improbability of the tasteless reference in the Meghaduta 
and by the fact that, even if it were real, Dignaga's date need not 
be later than 400. The second imputes to Kalidasa a desire to 
achieve historic realism quite out of keeping with his poetic aim, 
and irreconcilable with his mention of the Greeks as on the 
north-west frontier as well as the Paraslkas, Kambojas and 
Hunas. 2 That Kalidasa lived to see the Huna victories is most 
implausible, while his evident affection for UjjayinI suggests 
that he spent much of his time there under Candragupta’s 
favour. 

This conclusion is strongly supported by evidence culled from 
Vatsabhatti. Two of his verses run: 

calatpatakany abaldsandthany : atyarlhaguklany adhikonna - 
tani 

tadillatacitrasitabkrakuta- : tulyopamanani grhani yatra . 

Kaildsatungagikharaprati?nani cany any : dbhanti dirgkava - 
labhini savedikani 

gandharvagabdamukkarani nivistacitra -: karmdni lolakada - 
llvanagobhitani. 

4 The houses there, dazzling white and towering high, with their 
waving banners and tender maidens, are rivals of the cloud- 
pinnacles, snow-white, but stained by the lightning-creeper. Yet 
others match Kailasa’s lofty peaks, with their long balconies and 
seats of stone, as they resound with music, are decked with 
pictures, and are adorned with groves of waving plantains/ 

1 Gawronski, The Digvijaya of Raghu , pp. i ff.; Smith, EHI. p. 321, n. 1. 

2 The term found in the epic was perhaps first used of the Hiung nu of the 
2nd cent. B. c. 
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These stanzas can hardly be deemed other than an attempt to 
improve on v, 65 of the Meghaduta : 

vidyutvantam laUtavanitdh sendracdpam sacitrdh 
samgitdya prahatamurajdh snigdhagmnbhiraghosam 
aniastoyam manimayabkuvas tun gam abk ramiihdgrah 
pras adds tvdth inlay Hum a!am yatra l a is lair vigesaih, 

* There the palaces can vie with thee at every point: their 
fair maidens rival thy lightning, their paintings thy rainbow, 
their drums beaten in concert thy lovely deep thundering, their 
jewelled floors thy water, their peaks that touch the sky thy 
height 1 To suppose that Kalidasa knew these clumsy verses of 
an obscure poetaster and turned them into the simple elegance 
of his verse is absurd ; to hold that a local poet appropriated 
and tried to improve on a verse of the great poet of UjjayinI 
is natural and simple, and, if confirmation were needed, it, is 
supplied by the fact 1 that v. 31 of the inscription deals simi¬ 
larly with vv, 2 and 3 of Canto v of the Riusamhdra. Kalidasa 
then lived before A*D. 472, and probably at a considerable dis¬ 
tance, so that to place him about A. D. 400 seems completely 
justified. 2 


4* The Rtusamhdra 


The opinion of India which makes the Riusamkdra , cycle of 
the seasons, a youthful work of Kalidasa, has recently* been 
assailed on many grounds. Thus it has been complained that 
the poem Jacks Kalidasa’s ethical quality, that it is too simple 
and uniform, too easy to understand. The obvious reply is that 
there is all the difference between the youth and the maturity of 
a poet, that there is as much discrepancy between the youthful 
work of Virgil, Ovid, Tennyson, or Goethe, and the poems of 
their manhood as between Kalidasa’s primitiae and the rest 


1 Kielhorn, GN, 1890, pp. 251 fT. 

J On the Inter emperors, see R. C. Majtimdar, JPASB. 1931, PP . 349 ff 
1 “ r - ^ 6 ff-i Nobel, ZDMG. Ixvi. r; 5 ff.; JRAS. .913, pp. 40. ff.; 

Han Chand, Kahdasa, pp. 340ff. Centra Keith, JRAS. 19,3, pp. to 66fT.; tot*, 
pp. 410 ff-I Hillebrandt, Kalidasa, pp. 66 ff. Kielhorn, Biihler, Holtisch. Mac- 
donell, von Schroeder, among others, accept Kalidasa's anthorship ; often ed., e. e 
Lajendragadkitf, 1916, ' * 
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uf 1 il> 5 work. Nor is it the slightest use to argue that Sanskrit 
poets differed from oilier poets since they wore essentially 
learned and artificial; the poets mentioned are precisely of the 
analogous type* men who worked steadily at thdr art until at 
their prime they could create structures which make their youthful 
attempts seem childish folly* In point of fact the Rtu&imhara 
is Tar from unworthy of Rahdasru and) if the poem were denied 
him r Ills reputation would suffer res] loss. The contention that 
Mallinatha commented on the other three of his poems but not 
on this is met effectively by the conatdeiation that its simplicity 
rendered it poor game for the very learned commentator to deal 
with. The fact that the writers on poetics do not cite from the 
poem has an obvious explanation in the same fact" these authors 
never exhibit the slightest trace of liking what is simple, and 
they could find in the later poems abundant material to use as 
illustration. More deplorable still are some of the assthetical 
argument? adduced ; complaint is made that the port begins 
with the summer p whereas the spring was the usual beginning of 
the year, forgetting that Kalidasa was nnt composing an almanac 
ur writing a Shfpfu<ttd f t Calendar* Again, heat or its derivatives 
{tap) is found seven times m Canto i p as if this did not accord 
with Summer, as docs eagerness (sxmittsifkatva) with the rains 
and longing {utk&nfA) with autumn. The poet is censured for 
asserting that the swans excel maidens in beauty of gait and the 
branches rob their arms of loveliness ; later, he was not guilty of 
such discourtesy, lie mixes a metaphor in speaking of cloud? 
as having the lightning as creeper; as we have seen, Vatsabhatti 
borrows the phrase, and exploits two other verses of the poem, 
proving its antiquity and rendering most probable its authorship. 
It is objected that he uses here only the construction a m&tatah, 
in lieu, uT the ablative, though equally once only in the Kumars 
samhhtiva he has amrkhal&m ; the freshness aod liveliness of 
the seven verbal forms fii, 19) is unparalleled and, therefore* not 
by Kalidasa, Even the lack of developed use of figures of 
speech is adduced against him T and the use of mntk&ra in the 
title has been questioned as unique- Poets happily do not feel 
themselves bound to be parrots. 1 

1 Hi» developed it->, [c is Ln-n IB hifi fiklnrci of spring {A'ujnJmj; its^ 4 , ii), .m.r| 
turarntr (J?agA k 1*1}, 
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The poem is far from a mere description of the seasons in 
their outward aspect, though Kalidasa exhibits delicate observa¬ 
tion and that loving sympathy with nature which seems innate 
in Indian poets. Throughout he insists on the relation of the 
diverse moods of the year tp the loves of man and maiden or 
husband and wife. Though the days of summer are a burden, 
the nights are the more delightful, when the moon is bright and 
coolness refreshes the earth; at midnight the young delight in 
song and dance and wine; the moon in jealousy of youthful love 
retires in sorrow. The rainy season comes in kingly guise, the 
clouds the elephants which bear him, the lightning his standard, 
the thunder his drum. The emotion of love is awakened by the 
sight of the clouds which bend down to kiss the peaks of the 
mountains. Autumn comes like a young bride, clad in a garment 
of sugar cane, girdled with ripening rice, and with face of lotus 
blooms. Winter’s cold makes all the more welcome, all the 
more close and tender, the embraces of lovers. In the cool 
season the nights are cold, the moon shines chill, the lovers close 
the window of their chamber, wrap themselves warmly in their 
garments, and enjoy every moment of the still feeble rays of the 
sun, or rest beside the fire. But spring brings to them and to all 
nature new life and joy; we see now why the poet begins with 
summer; it enables him to end with the season in which young 
love, in harmony with the birth of a new year, is made perfect. 
The poem in every line reveals youth; the lack of the ethic 
touch 1 is in perfect accord with the outlook of the young, 
and though Kalidasa was to write much finer poetry, he was 
also to lose that perfect lucidity which is one of the charms of 
the poem to modern taste, even if it did not appeal to writers 
on poetics. 

5. The Meghaduta 

In distinction to the Rtusamhara the Meghaduta- is un¬ 
questionably a work of Kalidasa’s maturity; the mere fact that 
he adopts for it and maintains throughout with only occasional 

1 Stenzler, ZDMG. xliv. 33, n. 3. 

2 Ed. E. Hultzsch, London, 1911 (with Yallabhadeva’s comm.); ed. and trans. 
Pathak, Poona, 1916 ; ed. TSS. 54, 1919. 
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harshness a metre so elaborate as the Mandakranta Is conclusive 
proof that he was no novice, though wc may admit the possibility 
that he desired by this metrical tour dt- f&ree to establish lus 
capacity once and for all, and to exhibit himself as a great 
poet- Suggestions for the subject-matter may have been taken 
from the RdmdyannJ where Kama's deep longing for his lost 
Slta offers an obvious prototype for the Yaksa p s sorrow for the 
wife from whom he is severed, and the description of the rainy 
season In Iv. a 9 has some points of similarity Hut the idea Is 
carried out with marked originality and beauty* A Yaksa 
banished for a year by £iva his master, because of failure of 
duly, is reminded by the approach of the rainy season of his 
wife, lamenting him in their abode at Alaka, and begs a passing 
cloud to bear to his bdoved the news of his welfare and the 
assurance of hEs devotion. From Rlmagiri, his place of e*Ete T 
the cloud Is bidden go T in the company of the cranes and the 
ray at swans rente for Lake Manasa, to the region of Mala and 
to mount Amrakuta* Thereafter it is to seek the Du^inm 
country with its city of Vidi^S* and then must drink the waters 
of the Vetravatl before proceeding to visit UjjayiO?, after crossing 
the Mmiidhya and the Sindhu, The shrine of Mahakaia must 
be visited, the CarmaflvatT crossed, and the holy Brahma'arts 
after passing Da^apura; there the cloud will visit the held of 
Kuruk&ctrji* the scene of Arjuna’s great deeds, and drink the 
water of the Sarasvati, for which Balaiima, who fought not for 
love of hb kin, abandoned his beloved wine. Thence it must go 
to where the Ganges descends from the Himalaya near mount 
Kaiukhak, and then to Kaiktsa, passing through the gap of 
mount Krauhca which Pamgurama made as a path to the south. 
Then the water of lake Minim will refresh the cloud, and on the 
top or the mountain is A Saha where the beloved or l he Yakfa 
dwells. The delights of the divine city are fully depicted, and 
the poet then describes to the cloud the home he is to seek out \ 
it can be seen from afar off through its archway; in the garden 
is a coral tree, its mistress^ pet, and a flight of emerald steps 
leads to a well in which golden lotuses grow, and the swans, 
delighted, think no more even of their beloved Manasa- There 
is tile beloved, sorrowful, and blighted by separation, imiaeiated, 
1 There Li La tfac Mmavihf* 'LL 44$ 1 ttty tfuUat pmUd- 
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seeking by many a device io while away the king day5 until her 
husband' r s return. Gently she is to be wakened from her slumber 
by the cloud, Which Is to give her a message of tender We from 
her husband p and an assurance of his faith and certainty of 
reunion. 

At first sight the effect of the poem seeing to he marred by an 
element of unreality in the longing of the Yaksa, whose separa¬ 
tion is but temporary and who as an attendant of £iva cannot in 
truth fear either death or even injury for his beloved from his 
absence. The message would have read very differently bad it 
been sent, as in SchiUerfs Maria Sttiart, by a helpless captive 
awaiting in resignation or despair an Ineluctable doom. But to 
understand the poem aright wo must remember that the poet 
doubtlcsi felt that it was, as later writer* expressly allege, the 
duty of the poet to suggest rather than to say out right T the 
loves of the two immortals h a .symbol of human love; perhaps 1 
Kalidasa had some experience of his own which the poem 
indicates, for the vivid colours tn which lie describes the Yaksa s 
abode seem 10 be drawn from real life* Certainty ss wholly 
unattainable, but in any event it is difficult to praise too highly 
cither the brilliance of the description of the cloud's progress Jr 
the pathos of the picture of the wife sorrowful and alone. Indian 
criticism has ranked It highest among Kalidasas poems for 
brevity of expression, richness of content, and power to elicit 
sentiment, and the praise is not undeserved. 

I opularity lias had the penalty of many interpolations of the 
text. TThere JS a remarkable mass of evidence available; in the 
eighth C^tury jinasena, applying the art of S*fllR»yipOnuia, 
worked the whole of the text of ISO verses as lie knew it into an 
account Of the life oft he join* saint Patfvanatha ;* it exists in 

“ ™" Ver "° n lnlhu Taojto.«pd in a Sinhalese rendering; 
many stanzas are quoted in works on poetics ; it was repeatedly* 
imitated from the PszMfita of Dhm in the twelfth century 
onwards; we have from that Century and later many com- 
1 lriiH,ci X>3;L Lit . A tm. T pp. ^ f 

-‘SRiSKstSkar** “—- 

AnirtclUj ZDMC. 1,., racf|li(JM 0[hel ^ J1L aj# ff 
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mentaries, including that of Valiabhadeva, 1 who gives 111 verses, 
of Daksinavartanatha (c. 1200), who has 110, and of Mallinatha, 2 
who has 118. 

Inevitably many other lyric poems were ascribed to Kalidasa, 
including two of some merit, the Ghatakarpara and the Qrhgara- 
tilaka , but there is no real probability of proving them his. 

6 . The Kumarasambhava 

High as Indian opinion ranks the Meghaduta^ which won also 
the commendation of Goethe, 3 to modern taste the Kumara- 
sambhava 4 appeals more deeply by reason of its richer variety, 
the brilliance of its fancy, and the greater warmth of its feeling. 
The Meghaduta has, with reason, been ascribed the merit of 
approaching more closely than any other Indian poem to the 
rank of an elegy ; the Kumarasambhava varies from the loveliness 
of the spring and the delights of married love to the utter 
desolation induced by the death of the beloved. The subject 
is unquestionably a daring one, the events which bring about the 
marriage of the highest god £iva to Uma and the birth of 
Skanda, the war god, and Anandavardhana 5 tells us that there 
were critics who deemed it wrong to depict the amour of two 
deities. Still less permissible does the subject naturally appear 
to modern taste, unless we realize that as in the Meghaduta we 
must see the poet's power of suggestion; the wedlock of £iva 
and Uma is no mere sport, no episode of light love such as that 
of Zeus with Danae or many another. From this union springs 
a power destined to perform the slaying of the demon Taraka, 
who menaces the world with destruction; moreover, their nup¬ 
tials and their love serve as the prototype for human marriage 
and human love, and sanctify with divine precedent the forces 
which make the home and carry on the race of men. 

1 Hultzsch places him in the 10th cent, but see Pathak’s ed., pp. xiv ff. He knew 
Bilhana and Hemacandra, but is cited in 1 140 A. D. 

* This famous commentator, who also explained the epics of Kalidasa, Bharavi, 
lihatti, and Magha, and Vidyadhara’s Ekava/i (sec ed., pp. xxivflf.) lived c . 1400. 
A comm, on the Nalodaya is given, Madras Catal., xx. 7923. 

5 Cf. von Schroeder, Indiens Lit . und Cultur , p. 548. 

4 Ed. NSP. 1906; i-viii, TSS. 1915-14 ; i-vii, trans. R. H. Griffith, London, 
1879. 

6 iii. 6, p. 137. Mamma fa disagrees. 
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The poem begins with a brilliant piece of description of the 
Himalaya, the abode of £tya. Kalidasa, unlike many a classical 
and evert modern poet, had no hatred of mountains ; his fancy 
makes them the dwelling of merry sprites who play in their 
caves, round which eddy the clouds, affording welcome screens 
for the maidens when they undress; the wind, wet with the 
drops of the streams of the Ganges as it descends from heaven, 
beats on the trunks of the deodars, and bends the peacock 
feather*, the scanty dress of the gnomes who chase the antelope. 
In marked contrast to this innocent frolic sits £iva, sunk in 
deepest meditation, and on him with other maidens waits Uma, 
bom of the mountain god himself, plucking flowers to offer to 
him, and fetching water and grass for his service. Canto ii 
shows us the gods in deep distress, for a demon Tanka has 
arisen to menace them, and Brahman himself Can afford no aid, 
for he has accorded him his protection, and even a poison tree 
cannot he cut down, if one has reared it oneself. Only £iva can 
aid, £iva who surpasses Brahman and Vj$nu in glory, and, if 
Uma can win him, from them will spring a deliverer, Jndra 
then seeks the aid of Kama, god of love, to win ^iva's heart for 
Uma. The next Canto shows Kama ready and willing to effect 
the end desired if Spring will be his comrade as well as his dear 
wife Rati. There follows a brilliant picture of the new life and 
love awakened in nature by the advent of Spring with Kama, 
but the sight of£iva seated still as a flame when no wind blows, 
a cloud without rain, daunts even Kama's heart and he quails. 
But Urna with her friends appears, and £iva is begged to hearken 
to their devotions; he feels himself strangely moved, and glan¬ 
cing sees KSma On the point of discharging at him his deadly 
arrow. One fiery glance from the god’s eye reduces him to ashes. 
Then follows fivj a brilliant and touchingly pathetic picture 
of the lament of Kati for her dead husband ; she will not 
accept the consolation urged on her by Spring ; instead she bids 
him heap the pyre so that she may follow him in death. Bui 
her ratal purpose is stayed by a voice from on high, which 
M5UTes h * r of reunion with her beloved when £iva shall have 
relented and taken Uma to spouse. In sorrowful hope Rati con¬ 
tinues her life. 

The first throw has failed and Um 5 Is bitterly disappointed, 
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bitterly ashamed* She determines, despite all protests, to per¬ 
form asceticism until she wins her desire ? in summer she exposes 
herself to the appalling heat and smoke of four fires, in winter 
lies bx icy water, in the rains sleeps on the naked rock< As she 
is engaged in these acts a hermit appears before her and 
questions her; hum her sighs he learns ihal she loves, and From 
her maids who that lover is. lie proceeds to depict in appalling 
colours the goH of her desire, hut she fiercely and bitterly 
rebukes his attacks; delighted he reveals himself as C-iva incar¬ 
nate (v}* AH now is ripe for the wedding, but Kalidasa detains 
us with a gay picture of the solemn scenes which lead up to it. 
The Seven Seers themselves with ArundhaU come as wooers 
from £iva to seek the maiden^ hand ; she stands, eyes downcast, 
counting ihc leaves cm the lotus in her hand, at her father's side 
while his eyes wander to the face of his consort, for in matters 
affecting their daughters householders are wont to obey their 
wives' desires (v i). The wedding follow*, described, doubtless 
from the model of imperial ceremonies, with rich abundance of 
detail; the mother, In her excitement between jey and sorrow, 
cannot see to place correctly the painted mark on her daughter's 
forehead p and misplaces the woollen marriage thread which the 
nurse, more calm and practical sets aright* 

Willi tins ends the poem in many manuscripts ; others add 
ten cantos. Of these Canto viil describes, according to the 
principles of the Kilmagastra, the joys of the wedded pair ; 
doubtless such frankness is abhorrent la western taste, but,the 
doubts of its genuineness which have been expressed are dearly 
groundless ; it seems certainly 1 to have been known to Bharavi, 
to Kumamdasa, and to Magha, and quotations from it occur in 
the writers on poetics. Nor In poetic skill is it in the least 
inferior Lu Kalidasa's work. The case 1 is other With the following 
cantos. They tell of Agni's approach, first in dove shape, then in 
his proper person, to Civa as he prolongs for centuries the jnys of 
dalliance, begging his aid. From the seed uf £iva a cast in the 

1 See Wi 3 ter, /mfit **, (it 1 3 , F, t t*lm mt of fill. 63 Ln 
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Ganges and shared by the six Kfttikas, Pleiades, Kumara is 
miraculously born, and grows up delighting his parents by bis 
childish play, But the gods are in terror, the city of the gods is 
dismayed through Taraka ; Indra comes to demand help I Civ* 
grants his prayer and assigns Kumar* to the task. The great 
host of Taraka is described in Canto xlv, then tlie poiteut> which 
wam him not to war (xv). Blinded by pride he refuses, bids his 
young opponent go back to his father and mother rather than 
fight, assails him with his whirlwinds and magic fire, until piorerd 
to the heart he iails dead. The poem thus goes far beyond the 
birth of K ulnar a as its title promiacs, and the inferiority of the 
new cantos is obvious on every ground. The metre X carelessly 
handled ; in five cases caesura is neglected at the end oT the first 
and third verses nf the £loka, a negligence quite foreign to 
Kalidasa; the same carelessness is seen six times in Upajoti 
Stanzas, where too weak caesura*—at the end of a compound, not 
of a word -are used far mote often than by Kalidasa, in order 
to manage his metres the poet has to resort to versefillers, 
abhorred of really good writers; stt is repeatedly thus used, as 
well as sailyak and alatn ; the constant use of i»uriphrasis is 
doubtless due to the same cause: die writer expends much 
ingenuity in coining new designations for his characters, and is 
SO fond of the superfluous nnta at the end or compounds—which 
we have seen in Vatsabhattj—that Jacobi has conjectured that 
he was a Msratha, in view or the Marathi locative atkt. In the 
later manner is the Tree use of prepositional compounds and the 
impersonal passive with suhject in the instrumental; the former 
use just appears in KSlidasa, the latter is common from Bhoravi 
onwards. Moreover, save occasionally, as in the battle scene, 
the poetical value of the cantos is small, and in confirmation of 
the internal evidence it may be added that neither commentators 

nor writers on poetics cite them nor are imitations found in 
later poets. 

Of Kalidasa's model for hia poem we know nothing, but we 
can trace in it the influence of Valmlki. In the RSmayana 1 we 
have a brilliant picture of the contrast of the beauty of spring in 
ihe KiskindhS forest as contrasted with the ceaseless sorrow of 
Kama, bertn of Sita, nor can we doubt that this has influenced 

1 i¥. i. 
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Kalidasa to draw the wonderful picture of Spring’s advent and 
the revival of the youth and life of the world. There is a parallel 
lou for Rafis despair 1 ; when Valin falls Tara addresses him 
with words not less sincere because they bear the stamp of the 
classic style: "Why dost thus speak no more to thy beloved? 
Arise and share this fair couch with me ■ the best of men lie not 3 
as thou, on the ground. Too dear dost thou hold, 0 lord, the 
earth even in death, since me thou dost leave alone and her hast 
Clasped in thine embrace, Ended our days of joy together in the 
fair forest; sunken am f in a deep sea of sorrow* without joy, 
without sustenance, since thus hast departed. Hard my heart 
that it can see thee stretched on the ground and yet not break 
from sorrow/ Hints too for the demon Taraka are clearly taken 
from the description of Havana in the Riiwa/itfta* There are 
doubtless reminders here and there of A^vaghosa, 5 as in the 
description of the actions * of the women of the city on the advent 
off iva and Parvali t which has a prototype in the description in the 
Bjidtf/iac&nta L of the entrance of the prince, and which is taken 
up again in the description in the Rqg Aravin pi 1 fl of the entry of 
Aja nod IndumatL 

Ihu problem why the poem was never finished by its author 
remains insoluble. The loss of the last pages of a solitary manu¬ 
script may be the explanation, but it is far more likely that the 
poet, deterred either by contemporary criticism of his treatment 
of the divine pair, or by the feeling that the legend of the birth 
with its strangeness and miracles was not a true theme for poetry* 
abandoned the purpose and left his w*ork unfinished. It can 
hardly be claimed that death intervened, for there can be no 
doubt that the Ragkuvnn$a Is a later wotk This shows itself 
both in the graver tone, in the references to the Yoga philosophy 
and the less personal conception of the universe aa compared 
with the magnification of £iva in the Kfim&rmambk&i'ii, and tn 
the growing pedantry seen in the use of similes derived from 
grammar, of which we have only modest suggestions in the 
A utndra$ambhxva~ Thus Rama's army follows him to serve 

1 J£; c£.TL III (iifHsVBPLELlp 
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bis purpose as the prefix adki is follower! by the root i to 
make liic word tidhyayana- SugrTva is put in Valin's place as 
king as a substitute replaces the root, and husband and wife arc 
theme and suffix. Moreover, in the constant parallels between 
the two poems, as in the description of the marriage rites, the 
priority seems to belong to the Kumar asamhhava ; it is Curious 
that Kalidasa shows a distinct love or using the same metre for 
the same theme; thus in both we have the £loka used in 
prayers, 1 death is described in the Viyogin!,* a ruined state in the 
Upajati.* 


7. 7 'he Ragkuvahfa 


Though inferior in some slight degree to the Kitm&asambhava, 
the Ragkuvah$a may rightly be ranked as the finest Indian 
specimen of the Mdhakavya as defined by writers on poetics. 
Dapdiit 4 1 ays down that the subject should be taken from old 
narratives Or traditions, not therefore invented; the hero should 
be noble and dever; there should be descriptions of towns, 
oceans, mountains, seasons, the rising and setting of the sun and 
the moon, sport in parks or the sea, drinking, love-feasts, separa¬ 
tions, marriages, the production of a son, meeting of councils, 
embassies, campaigns, battles, and the triumph of Lhe hero, 
though his rival’s merits may be exalted. It should not be too 
compressed, and it should be replete with sentiments and 

the emotions which underlie them (Matw). h should have 
effective transitions (WAi], an allusion to the five stages of 
action recognized by the writers On drama, by which from its 
opening the movement advances after a Halt to the central 
moment, pauses, and reaches the dimuemtnt. The metres must 

OE Chftl'fn iflCr unrl asaK „>LfxL t * 
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The Raghiivaiiga 1 is true to the type, for the central figure is 
Rama, though in accord with the title the poem first sketches 
the history of the dynasty of the sun-born kings, descendants of 
the Iksvaku 'whose name occurs in the Rgveda , and whose 
family is renowned in the epic and the Puranas. This wide 
theme gives the poet full space to exercise his power of descrip¬ 
tion ; war and the coronation of a king, the choosing of her mate 
by a young princess at a Svayamvara, the marriage rite, the loss 
of a darling life and the grief of the bereaved husband, town and 
country, the seasons, the incidents of a great Digvijaya, the 
triumphal progress of a king who seeks to conquer the earth, all 
form occasions for the poet’s skill. The poem carries us at once 
into an atmosphere strange to us; Dillpa is king but childless ; 
he learns that by chance when returning from a visit to Indra he 
has failed to show reverence to his sacred cow, who has cursed 
him; to make amends he determines to follow in worship the 
movements of her daughter, NandinI, on earth; dutifully he 
carries out his vow, saves her from a lion by offering his own 
body in exchange, and NandinI accords him the wish of his 
heart. Soon the father gazes, with eyes as still as lotus blossoms 
shielded from the wind, on the lovely face of his son, his heart 
overflows as the sea at the sight of the moon. The young 
Raghu waxes fast, is given the rank of Crown Prince and bidden 
guard the horse that must wander for a year before his father 
can perform the sacred horse sacrifice ; the steed disappear^, but 
with Nandinl’s aid Raghu’s eyes are opened until he can see 
where in the east Indra has taken the horse. Vainly he strives 
against the god, but pleased by his valour he accords him every 
wish save the return of the horse, and the gallant youth demands 
that his father shall have the full fruit of the sacrifice. The 
offering performed, Dillpa gives to his son the white parasol, 
emblem of sovereignty, and, true to his family’s rule, retires to 
the life of an ascetic in the forest (i-iii). Canto iv recounts the 
knightly adventures of Raghu as conqueror of India; he advances 
against the Suhmas, defeats the princes of Bengal, and erects 
pillars of victory on the islands of the Ganges; neither the 
elephants nor the arrow hail of Kalinga stay his course, Ma- 

1 Ed. S. P. Pandit, BSS. 1869-74; Nandargikar, Bombay, 1897; trans. Walter, 
Munich, 1914. 
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hendra yields, the Kaveri is crossed, the south invaded, the 
Pandyas pay tribute of pearls. Thence the hero bends his path 
north, through the Malaya and Dardura hills, the sea of his host 
covers the long slopes of the Sahya mountain, the dust of the 
army clings to the hair of the ladies of Kerala, the Murala river, 
the Trikuta hill witness his fame. Thence by land, as a pious 
king, not by the polluting sea, he advances against the Persians 
and the Yavanas, Greeks; the dust of the conflict hides the 
warring hosts whose presence is revealed by the twang of their 
bows alone, the bearded foemen cover thick the ground, those 
who escape death cast off their helms in token of submission ; 
the victors wearied slake their thirst with wine. Next Raghu 
bids his steeds roll in the Indus—a variant has Oxus—sands, 
overthrows Hunas and Kambojas; the winds of the Himalaya 
set the reeds hymning his victories. The mountain folk feel his 
power, fire flashes from the mountain-sides beneath the rain of 
spears and arrows, and the folk of the Utsavas lose for ever their 
joy in festivals ( utsava ). The Lauhitya is crossed, Pragjyotisa 
subdued, and Kamarupa yields tribute of wild elephants. 

In this spirited and martial narrative we may justly see the 
reflex in the poet’s mind ofSamudragupta’s great conquests 1 and 
with customary skill the subject changes in Canto v to a very 
different theme. Raghu’s generosity impoverishes him ; when 
a Brahmin Kautsa begs him to aid him to meet the vast de¬ 
mands of his teacher, he resolves to storm the treasure-house of 
Kubera, god of wealth, but a rain of gold saves him from impiety. 
The Brahmin s gratitude secures him a son, Aja, who soon 
equals his father Bidden to take part in the Svayamvara, at 
which the sister of a kingly neighbour will choose her mate he 
sets forth; on the way he boldly attacks a monstrous wild 
elephant which under his stroke changes to a Gandharva, con¬ 
demned by a curse to wear this shape until released by the blow 
of an Iksvakuid s arrow, who gives him in reward a magic 
weapon. Canto vi presents us with a brilliant picture of the 
Svayamvara ; the princess, with her companion Sunanda beside 
her, passes by prince after prince as they stand eager before her ; 

? A?Vam . edha «■ ** P~ to 
military achievement" of whom we have no record of great 
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none please her, one is a dicer, therefore bad as a man; in vain 
Sunanda presses on her Anga’s lord; he has all merits, but tastes 
vary. In revenge she bids Indumatl pass on, when she notes 
that her heart is won by Aja, but the maiden lays shame aside, 
and accords to him the coronal which marks him as her spouse. 
The marriage ceremony is performed, the young pair set out 
home, but the shamed princes have planned revenge, and re¬ 
solved to take away by force the princess. Aja wages fierce 
battle with them, in the end the Gandharva's gift prevails, and 
he takes from his foes their honour, though he spares their lives 
(vii). His reign is fortunate; while Raghu as a hermit tames 
the senses, Aja destroys the foes of his realm, and, when Raghu 
dies, he pays him all the honours of a Yogin’s funeral. But 
a fatal misfortune awaits him ; a garland from the sky blown by 
the wind falls on Indumatl’s breast and slays her, though in truth 
for her death means release from her mortal bondage imposed on 
her, in reality an Apsaras, through a curse. No consolation is this 
thought to Aja; in vain is he reminded of the folly of mourning 
for the dead who are burnt by the tears of the living; in vain 
every consolation regarding the shortness of life and the duty of 
kings is urged on him; broken-hearted, he dies and Dasharatha 
reigns in his place. Of him Canto ix has no concrete facts to tell us, 
until after a brilliant description of spring we are told of the fatal 
hunt, when, after displaying equal prowess and pity, Dasharatha 
in pursuit of an elephant mortally wounds a Brahmin boy; he bears 
the dying youth to his aged parents, and hears the curse of a like 
doom. In Canto x we leave the realities of life to learn of the 
magic incarnation of Visnu in the sons bom to Dasharatha; in xi 
Rama’s youth, his visit to Vi^vamitra’s hermitage where he slays 
the demon Tadaka, his journey to Janaka's court, where he wins 
at the Svayamvara the hand of Slta, and his overthrow of 
Para^urama, who recognizes in him the godhead, are rapidly re¬ 
counted. The banishment of Rama by Kaikeyfs device, the life 
of Rama and Sita in the forest, her capture by Ravana, the search 
for Lanka, 1 the crossing of the ocean with the monkey horde, and 
the great battle between Rama and Ravana, described in vivid 
colours, bring us to Canto xii in which Kalidasa’s descriptive 

1 Cf. for its situation M. V. Kibe, Rawanas Lanka Discovered (1920). Hopkins 
(Great Epic , p. 80) appears to accept Ceylon as Lanka. 
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power* find congenial Subject-matter in (Inscribing the sights of 
India as seen from the aerial car on which Rama and Sita return 
to AyodhyS, 

Then follows o scries of brilliant sketches; Rama and Sita 
visit llic widows of the king, who scarce can see them for their 
tears, which speedily change to joy, Sha alone weeps fur the 
trouble her beauty has brought her husband, a foreboding of woe. 
I'Or the moment all is brightness ; the glorious ceremonial of the 
royal consecration follows. But disaster is at hand; malicious 
voices reproach the king whose one wife haa staved so long in 
Havana's home. Rama places duty above love; be bids Laks- 
mana take Sita—now pregnant—to Viilmlki’s hermitage, and 
there break to her the truth of her fate; ovenvhelmed, she de¬ 
plores her lot but uLLcre no reproach. Rama rules in solitude, 
her sculptured form his companion in his sacrifices (xiv). From 
his sorrow he is awakened to overthrow demon foes on the 
YarnunJ banks, while in the hermitage Sita bears two boys who, 
taught by Valmiki the tale of their father’s deed, console her 
sorrowing heart by reciting it. The day comes when Rama 
determines to perform the lmrso sacrifice; he rests in a hut be¬ 
side the golden statue of his wife ; he hears from the boys the 
song of his deeds; the people, R 5 ma himself recognize them for 
his own, VaimTki begs reinstatement for the queen, R 5 ma asks 
only that her stainless purity be made clear; she comes before 
him, swears to her truth as she drinks the hoiy water; the earth 
goddess appears and takes her in her bosom to bear hor to the 
realm below. Rama transfers to his sons the burdens of the 
state, saddened by the restoration of Si Li only to be lust forth¬ 
with ; in due course, followed by all the people, he goes forth 
from the town and is caught up in a heavenly chariot. 

The effective and pathetic picture of Sul’s end and the return 
to heaven of Rim a might well have dosed the poem, but 
Camo XV. is not without merit. Kup, Rama's son, reigns at 
kufSvatt; in a dream A yodhya appears to him in the guise of 
a woman whose husband is a for. reproaches him with hei fallen 
condition, and bids him return, Ku$a obeys, A yodhya once 
more ia glorious, and a description of the delights of summer 
nvais, but foils to equal, that of spring in Canto ix. For the rest 
the poem sinks in interest, as Kalidasa has nothing to tell us but 
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niiTrii^s of worthless kings whose harems supplied their sole 
interest in life. We cannot deny 1 his authorship of Cantos xviii 
and xix ; no ancient authority questions them, and they arc cited, 
if rareTy p by writers on poetics. But their brevity and the utter 
abruptness of the cnd T when the widow of Agnivarman, a worth¬ 
less debauchee* is awaiting the birth of her child, suggest that we 
have no more than a mur^h draft. Yet we would gladly assign 
to a poetaster meaningless puns on names of kings, as when 
Pariyatra la merely said to have exceeded in height the P^rb 
yatra mountains, or the Incredible Uselessness of the action of 
a Icing who hangs hi.s foot out of the window for the people to 
kiss. 

VaJmtki, of course, is the chief creditor 3 of Kalidasa in this 
poem. Here and there: anc certainly surpasses the other j though 
normally the advantage lies with the younger poet, yet there are 
exceptions- Pine as is Kalidasa's picture of RUma's meeting 
with the sons who know him not, it yet is stilt mare affecting in 
the leisurely march of the epic, and Kalidasa has failed to 
improve on the tarcnc of Sita's vindication. But his merit shines 
out in such cases as him description of the return to Ayodhyl; 
future poets were to imitate it, but not one to equal it. 

No other epic of Kalidasa has come down to us p and the rela¬ 
tion in lime of his epics in hb dr.imas b insoluble. The sugges¬ 
tion that he is responsible for the Stth&anMai' which relates 
the laic of Rama from the advance against Havana and the budd¬ 
ing of the bridge to Lanka down to Ravana’s death * is excluded 
by the style, with its innumerable plays on word*, alliterations, 
recondite similes, exaggeration, and its enormous compounds. 
Its date Is uncertain,as of Fravarascna of Kashmir 4 its author or 
patron ive know nothing definiEe. Still more ludicrous is die 
suggestion that the Naiad ay a 5 is his; that rimed poem of 

1 As ftzwn HilJehnadt, Au/jiA^d, pjx f. The) 1 *wm known to the Aihote i-njer, 
mnzt) flf KiTiklni who froitli hii Eivahy wilh KiljiSpJia p.n-:i R]ihiiyL For nn- 
fivemnew in grtil porta d. stcnaJ v as EnEitnzed hj Tjntn, Lafm ij t pp_ 
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intolerable affectation is perhaps not the production of Ravideva t 
author of the RMk$asakavy &, of equal demerit, before the seven¬ 
teenth Century, but the work of VSsudeva, proidgd: of Kulaftk- 
hara and Rama. 


3. Kaliddm's Thvugki 

As Sophokles seems to have found his perfect milieu in the 
Athens of Peril* 3 es 1 happy days, SO KJlidSsa appears to us as the 
embodiment in bi^ poems, ns in his dramas, of the Brahmanica] 
ideal of the age of the Guptas h when order had been restored to 
a troubled earth, foreigners assimilated or reduced, and prosperity 
broadcast. 1 Ingenuity a has traced in the history of the first five 
of tire rulers in the Raghwanfa an exemplar of the exploits of 
the first five of the Gupta kings; granted that KalldSsa may 
have known and profited by the literary activity of Ha rise na, 
which doubtless extended far beyond the one inscription which 
has come down to us, still we may safely doubt any such 
parallel ism. But Kalidasa doc* represent, if we may judge from 
his poetry, ihe complete carrying out of the rule of life laid down 
fora Brahmin or a warrior or clansman. Youth, in this view, is 
the time for study under a teacher, then follows the period of 
manhood with Its happy wedlock, then in stages that of the 
hermit whose mind is set on things eternal. The scheme Is in 
many ways perfectly adapted to Indian life ; it starve* no side 
of man's life; four aims of existence are recognized by KilidjLsa 
himself, who finds them embodied in the sons of Dillpa, them¬ 
selves reflexes of Visiju him self. They arc duty, governing 
man's whole life; Lite pursuit of wealth and of love p the occupa¬ 
tions of his manhood ; and release, the fruit of Ins meditations in 
old age. We may not share the affection of Indian and even of 
a section of modern taste for the erotic scenes of the Iasi cantos 
of the R&grJtuvatifa, but we must not regard them as the outpour¬ 
ings of a sensual mind. The sages of the Upanisads themselves 
deemed marriage obligatory and the Brftadorany&ka gives the 

Vudkiuhlravy^n, Trif»rOdakana, Hn d nil rimed, fe tbE *ib ctnt. 
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spell to obtain a male sort ; the saintly £vetakrtu tb deemed an 
authority on the lCdtnmfttr&, and Kalidasa expressly claims the 
divine precedent of (Jtvu and UmS as sanction for the most 
passionate married love. Statecraft again is essenitally part of 
the material ends of life, and not Onfy does lie paint in Rama an 
idea! ruler, hut throughout the JiqgiMVfififa we arc reminded of 
the dutEen of kings to the subjects. Let us grant that his vision 
was Brahmanieal; he deliberately repeats the condemnation of 
the Rfimdjtmn on the <Ji 3 dni ^ho threatens the security of 
established order by venturing to expose himself, head down¬ 
wards, hanging from a tree to fire T in order by penance to acquire 
merit. This reminds us of Fa*hien's 1 emphatic testimony of the 
degradation of the Caodab* ill the Gupta realm. 

Youth and manhood are no time for deep philosophic views, 
and the Kalidasa of the Rtnxaihhdra, Mrglmdflt& w and Kumam- 
wm&kava remains within narrower limits; We fed, however, 
a growing sense of the greatness and glory of ^iva ; the remote 
figure of the Mtglt&dnin is definitely brought nearer to us In the 
KumJrasambhava Even Brahman and Visnu are less than he r 
and the term Lord, ffifera, is his far txcttUfit* \ moreover, 
despite his all-embracing majesty, he is intensely personal. Yet 
neither Rmhman nor Vifiju is forgotten ; to Brahman m the 
Kum 3 rasambhava itself, to Visnu in the Rqgkumti$a two noble 
prayers arc addressed in which in the true spirit of kathenotheism 
etlher appears as the greatest of gods, as more than the world, as 
beyond all comprehension. The inconsistency, however, is rather 
apparent than real; It is possible to ascertain with fair certainty 
the view Kalidsba took of the universe, and this affords a recon¬ 
ciliation of his diverse views. 

Both epics, but especially the Rflgfmvaiifa^ show that Kali- 
dasa accepted Saihkhya and Yoga views of the nature of s he 
universe. The three constituents uf nature, goodness, passion, 
and dullness, in tfoclr ethical aspect afford themes for simile; the 
Brahman sea os the source of the Sarayu is like the unmaniTested 
{$vy&kta) whence springs intelligence. Yoga practices arc recog¬ 
nized ; the aged king practises con centra: ion {dA&ram i) as he sits 
on Ktj^a grass ; ihc difficult posture known as Virata of ascetics 
is compared to trees standing motion] css; Sit a by ascetic jam 

1 Smith, EHT p. H \i+ ; Poacher. I'Arf fftt <Zi Ittf/A/iwi *., i u fi¬ 
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sticky to secure reunion In her next iife with her spouse: the 
power to pass through closed doors may be won, and the Yogir! 
needs not cremation, but like R&giiu is buried in mother earth. 
But vve cannot hold that the godhead envisaged by Kalidasa is 
(hr pale l^vara of the Ynga; In Brahman we ore told are United 
both matter and spirit as they are known in the S&mkhya, and 
this we may fairly take as indicating that to Kalidasa, as to the 
author of the Knihn Upanutai, over the spirits and matter stood 
the absolute, who lo Kalidasa takes specially the form of i~!iva 
but who is also Brahman and VisijU. (he spirit that perishes not 
beyond the darkness. With this absolute man is merged on 
death if he has attained enlightenment, for this is the sense of 
brakmahhfiyam gat mi ajagama in the Rag/mvaAfa. I f enlighten¬ 
ment is not his but good deeds, he has heaven for his share, for 
knowledge alone bums up man's deeds which else force him to 
life after life. We need have the less hesitation lo accept this 
view In that It is essentially the standpoint of popular Vedintism 
and that it afforded to a man of thought and good sense an 
effective means of reconciling belief in the three great gods. 
What is clear Is that in his advancing years Kalidasa's mind 
turned more and more to the conception of the all. cm bracing 
character of the godhead and or the efficacy of Yoga practices to 
attain union with him. 

from such a philosophy it would be idle to seek any solution 
fur essential conflicts in the heart of man, or to demand any 
independent criticism of man’s aims and fate. India knew 
atheists enough, but their works lmve all but perished, and u'c 
must rather be grateful that we have preserved in such perfection 
the poetic reflex of the Brahmaftical ideal both in its strength and 
In its weakness. Nor, let us remember, docs such an ideal shut 
out deep human reeling such as wc may suspect in (he longing 
Of the Mtghariuia, the lament of Aja over the dead Indumalf, of 
Bati for Kama slain, But It does demand resignation, and if in 
perfection of form Kalidasa’s poems proclaim him the Viigil of 
India, w r e may admit that lie was Incapable of the vision and 
imagery of the sixth book of the Atntid. 
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g, fCa/id&sas Style and Metre. 

In Kalidasa we have unquestionably the finest master of 
Indian poetic style, superior to A^vaghosa by the perfection and 
polish of his work; 1 and ail but completely free from the extrava¬ 
gances which disfigure the later gieal writers of Kavya. Daijdm 
ascribes to Ills favourite style! the Vaidarbha, qualities which we 
may fairly sum up as firmness and evenness of sound, avoiding 
harsh transitions and preferring gentle harmonics; the use of 
words in their ordinary sense and clearness or moaning; the 
power to convey sentiment; beauty, elevation, and the employ¬ 
ment of metaphorical expressions. He assures longevity to 
a poem which, In addition to conforming to tile rules for a 
Mahikavya, is rich in ornaments (alafhk&ra) t and Kalidasa is not 
sparing in ids use of these means of adding grace to his w F ork, 
But he has the fundamental merit that he prefers suggestion tq 
elaboration i his successors loo often thought that they could 
only prove their capacity by showing all of what it was capable; 
he was content to produce a definite effect, and to leave well 
alone, his was the golden mean of Virgil between rustic simpli¬ 
city and clumsiness and that over-refinement which is specially 
fatal/ thus it results that his miniature-painting in its polished 
elegance often attains relative perfection. 

The truth of his delineation is seen in the picture of the 
sorrowing bride in the MigkadUtai 

utsttngt t-d mafiriaisisan* wnmja uikfifiya vfnam 

nttidgotninkiih viracit&padmk gryam j utfgtlitejkfiwd 

fht flriiia occistuiiaUjf find lauU p C.g. Ln the lyaUfoimMif (p. {ft) fiegkH* 
Vanga *ir|. 33 u rcnsmctF for the pautkem of but ihcjr Ciie bJm ic^at^l^ a.\ 

hr?t &E Mdl5l£S,T 'i : jg s ; s p. i- 

1 a' j 1 i!ir Flian t * l3C * d.-md s * out uillnUh IS a uiii±l teUr to tbr 

M^aguia md may he pal tc?ldc til* aitiJc oa BfckMa'* 

1 Gan*p*lJ Mail - rhomni, JKA 3 , 1 ^* 3 - P- ^3. '* tm (pj<- Ujd If,] 
J 1 ™ 1 cwtivdj failti ilie atl..cki on (he lulbtJiSkiL* uJ JlbWi \hl v E he 

\S*W'jriititoitit 1353) li bnflatcil m fiii. 6C ; UIL. ilL 1*0, d, t. 

i* i mprovJUUflnEi on AfTIghtia Alt liuuji' m u-ii qnc| HotlmaaMc ; cL ibc passages iia 
(td. 1 y r pp. 161 IT. , Fuffnichlp Ak'^htis. p. ; E f. 

“ “ iT i 1 W|ttl Aa ’ i *■ *i The pixalU A**, i-u. <fi ff.. vii. , IT. 

' " Wl tj ff. i> tmeludve jnJ Joul.H (, p . , oa ( ) „ B bype,. 
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tantrim ardrdin nayanasalilaih sarayitva kathamcit 

bhuyo bhuyah svayam api krtam murcchandm visma- 
ranti . 

4 Or perhaps, placing her lute on her lap, whose dark garment 
proclaims her grief, she will seek to sing a song wherein she has 
worked my name, but, scarce able to move the string which her 
tears have bedewed, she will forget the air which she herself hath 
made/ Or, again: 

tv am alikhya pranayakupitam dhaturdgaih fildydm 
dtmdnain te caranapatitam ydvad icchdmi kartum 
asrais tdvan muhur upacitair drstir dlupyate vie 

kruras tasminn api na sahate samgamam nan krtdntah . 

4 When I have portrayed thee in love's anger on the rock with my 
colours and seek to add myself lying at thy feet, my tears well 
up and ever blot out my sight; cruel the fate which even thus 
will not permit our union/ There is a brilliant picture of Uma’s 
confusion and of her joy when Qiva reveals himself: 
adya prabhrty avanatangi tavdsmi dasah 
kritas tapobhir iti vadini candramaulau 
ahndya sd niyamajam klamavi utsasarja 

klegah phalena hi punar navatdm vidhatte . 

4 “ From this moment, o drooping maiden, I am thy slave, bought 
by thy penance,” so spake he whose crest is the moon, and 
straightway all the fatigue of her self-torment vanished, so true 
is it that fruitful toil is as if it had never been/ There is perfect 
simplicity of passionate longing in Rati's address to the dead 
Kama: 

krtavail asi vipriyam na me: pratikfdam na ca te may a 
krtam 

klm akaranam eva darganam: vilapantyai rataye na diyate ? 
1 Thou hast never displeased me; thee I never have wronged ; 
why then, without cause, dost thou hide thyself from thy weep¬ 
ing Rati ? * The timid shyness of the new-made bride and her 
lover’s ruses are delicately drawn: 

vydhrtd prativaco na samdadhe: gantnm aicc/iad avalambi- 
tdhgukd 

sevate sma gayanam pardhmukhi: sa tathapi rataye pina - 
kinah . 
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1 Addressed she could not answer; when he touched her gown 
she sought to leave him ; with head averted she clung to her 
couch ; yet none the less did she delight the lord of the trident.* 

dtmdnam dlokya ca gobhamdnam: adargabimbe stimitaya- 
tdksi 

Haropayane tvarita babhuva: strinam priyalokaphalo hi 
vegah. 

‘When with her long eyes fixed on her mirror she saw the 
reflection of her radiant loveliness, swift she hastened to seek 
£iva, for the fruit of woman’s raiment is the light in the lover’s 
eyes.’ Equally complete in its own effectiveness is the descrip¬ 
tion of the tragic shock received by Rati: 

tivrdbhisatigaprabhavena vrttim: tnohena saihstambhaya- 
tendriyanam 

ajhdtabhartrvyasana muhurtam: krtopakdreva Ratir ba¬ 
bhuva . 

1 The bitterness of the blow cast Rati into a faint which dulled 
her senses and for the moment with true kindness robbed her of 
memory of her husband’s ruin.’ 

Aja*s tears have their excuse in nature itself: 

vilalapa sabagpagadgadam : sahajdm apy apahdya dhiratam 
abhitaptam ayo pi mardavam: bhajate kaiva kathd garirisu f 

‘ He wailed aloud, his voice broken by sobs, forgetting the high 
courage that was his; iron in the fire yieldeth its strength; how 
much more feeble mortals ? * He feels that his wife has doubted 
his love: 

dhruvam asmi gathah gucismite: viditah kaitavavatsalas tava 
paralokam asamnivrttaye: yad anaprcchya gatasi mam itah. 

4 Surely, sweet smiling one, thou hast judged me traitor whose 
love was feigned that thou hast gone from me to the world whence 
there is no return and hast not bidden me even a word of fare¬ 
well.’ No woman could desire a more perfect eulogy: 

grhini sacivak sakhi mithah: priyagisyd lalite kaldvidhau 
karundvimukhena mrtyund: harata tvarh vada kith tia me 
hr tarn ? 
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J Wife, counsellor, companion, d direst disciple in every loving 1 
art; in talcing thee tell me what of me hath not pitiless Death 
taken/ The fatal blow is depicted : 

kfagaitw/r&faJtMm fujdJayoh : itatmy&s /<Jwr a i r a/akj a ttiftvaM 
mmintU# n&rctt&mapriya: hriucamfrd famnseva kauwudL 

* For a moment .she gazed on the garland as il lay on her 
rounded breasts, then closed her tycs in nncon^ciousnesiajikc the 
moonlight when the darkness obscures the moon,* Theio is 
humour* on the Contrary, in Induimit/s rejection of the Anga 
prince: 

rtthdngardjdrf avaterya cakmr; ydkiti jmtydm avadat 
ktitna W 

mhmt 71a kamyv m ca mda somyag; drmfnm na sd b/sm 

ntmtdr hi fokak. 

' But the princess turned away from Afiga's lord her gaae, and 
bade her maiden proceed; it was not that he had not beauty 
nor that she could not see it, but folk have different tastes.* 
This has the same graceful ease as often in the RtusaM&ra : 

vivajvatd HkfHatarahptmaiind ; iapaakatoym sarasa bldtfi- 
piiak 

utplutya bhekas trsitasys bhogmah: phandtapatrasya fait 
xifldati, 

* As the sun's garland of rays grows ever hotter, the frog sore 
tormented leaps up from the muddy water of the lake only to 
fall into the mouth of the thirsty snake, who spreads his hood to 
shade him from the glare.* There is a pretty picture of girlish 


dhkamargatk idhasd vrajaniyd . kaydeid tidvetfoHOVOHta- 
tHdfyah 

buddkum na mmbhdviia tva tdvat: kartna ryddho W fiJ 
i/ffl 'pafit A. / 


A “ ^ ™f«<i “ ‘1"! window,her ga,lands fdl from their otace 

Y 4 5,14 f' d ““Wo to knot the ebwndam heir Leh 

she caught together m her hand,’ 

The Structure of e»eh of there eemeo. i 55 , mplc . 
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it is normal to have each verse complete in itself, a single verb 
serving to support a number objectives and appositions, though 
relative clause with verb expressed or implied are not rare. 
The compounds are normally restricted in length, but thus is less 
closely observed In the MindakrRctLL metre, though even then 
dearness is aimed at and normally achieved. The order of 
words is veiy free, partly no doubt by reason of metrical neces* 
sity. Of the figures those of sound arc employed not rarely hut 
usually with skill* Beside the ordinary forms of alliteration as 
in nirmawf nirmatn# Vic find the more important 

Yamaka, in which the same syllables ate repeated, in the same 
or inverted older , 1 but with different sense. There is a certain 
liberality in the process; thus Kalidasa is able to match bfitija- 
l&fdtoi With jadaUim f for / and 4* like r and 4 & and t \ are 
admitted as similar, and the f>ame principle is clearly to be 
seen in 

cetera sd vuittotak&rmttra: taj/dviUJ tq/d vi$&rg&m agmw. 

" She with the eyes of the intoxicated Cakora, in modesty 
made offering of hied ike (Mja) in the fire/ In Canto ix of the 
Raghuvan$a Kalidasa deliberately shows bis skill in Yamakas ; 
there is no doubt that this offends the sound rule of Anauda- 
vardham that to seek deliberately such a result destroys the 
function of poetry which b to suggest or express—not merely 
to exhibit form, and we can only conjecture that In this canto, 
which also Is marked out by the amazing number of metres 
employed* Kalidasa was seeking to prove chat he could vie with 
any rival in these ns re ties. In Canto xviii also, Yamakas are 
superabundant. Throughout, however, we bel KiUdasa seeking 
for the matching of sound add sense, to which the Indian ear 
was clearly most susceptible than our own. 

Gf figures of sense Kalidasa excels in Indian opinion in the 
simile, and the praise is just* The Indian love of simile appears 
fredy iq the and b attested by the elaborate subdivisions 

of Indian poetics. The width of Kalidasa's knowledge and the 
depth of his observation of nature and life are here shown to the 
highest advantage. But hia world is not ours, and doubtless at 

' .limtincT fj uiii nlLLurman ibe rtptllUsn itflslltl b? in CJH rrn.| Kiudi-1^ puli ftf ibe 

T*«eU»MW, ZDMG. I1U.3fti.fl, .}, 
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limes his figures 1 seem grotesque to our taste, as when the king 
comes from his bath and plays with his harem like an elephant 
on whpc shoulder si ill dings a shoot of the lotus sporting with 
the females of his herd. But often there can be only admiration; 
the chariot of the prince is so covered by the arrows of his foes 
that only by the point of its standard can it be discerned, as the 
morning wrapped in mist by the feeble ray a of the sun ; the 
wound torn by the arrow is the door of death; with joyful eyes 
the women of the city follow the prince as ihe nights with the 
clear stars of autumn the polar star. Characteristic is the love of 
elaboration or a comparison t the reader is not to be contented 
with a mere hint, the comparison must he drawn out in full 
The Tandy a king is peer of the lord of mountains, for the neck¬ 
laces which hang over his shoulders are its foaming cascades, and 
the sand-il that reddens his limbs the young sun which colours 
its peaks. Or again, the princes who hide their jealousy under 
the semblance of joy arc compared to the pool in whose calm 
depths lurk deadly crocodiles. Or again, the ruined city, with 
towers broken, terraces laid down and houses destroyed, is like 
the evening when the sun sets behind the mountains and a 
mighty wind scatters the clouds. 

To us, no doubt, both similes and metaphors sometimes seem 
far-fetched ; those from grammar leave us cold, but there is wit 
in the assertion that the wearing by RSma of the royal dress 
when the ascetic's garb revealed already his fairness is equivalent 
to the vice of repetition {pm^rukta), The bowmen whose 
arrows strike one another arc like disputants whose words con¬ 
flict The king seeks to subdue the Persians a* an xiscctie his 
senses through the knowledge of truth. Kalidasa h rich also m 
plays of fancy which present a vivid picture {trtprckjd) - it Is 
natural to him to think vividly, to attribute to the mountains, the 
winds, the streams the cares, sorrows, joys, and thought 8 * of men. 
Hc loves also the figure corroboration {ar/Mn^runyasa) j indeed, 
its careless use reveals the hand of the forger of the last cantos 
of the Kmiidmsambhava, But the d&ublt enttndrt is rare 
indeed ; the instances of it are very few, and they lend no 

3 Cf, HUkbmril, pp. Kwa. Far ib* fdJjmfrAj, c£ !* r K. God*, 

TOCP, 1919, 1 L ifljir. A *£IJ tntcrtuine ttmpvtm It iffoL t Lucan 1 ! 
aicpilr-r;t1t^lind ua Hatkliu' pjfL luiit fT.). 
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credit whatever to the suggestion that v + 14 of the Mfg&£ulEf& is 
an attempt obliquely to praise Nkula and damn Dlgniga- Of 
the former we know nothing, and it was doubtless the Uty. love 
for ^Icsas which bade men find them in Kalidasa, where not one 
elaborate case even can be proved to exist. 1 

KalidS^s metrical skill is undoubted, [n die Rtstsamhara he 
used normally ihe Indravajra and Vttfhjajttto types, with Vasan- 
tatilaka and MalinJ; one stanza only in £irdulavikrfdita occurs. 
The Megfmrftdii shows the more elaborate M&ndakranta used 
without variation; a few slight roughnesses as regards caesura 
may be adduced as proof of the relatively early date of the poerrtt 
hut the evidence is too flight to weigh seriously In itself. In the 
Kumaras&mbk&va we find the normal rule that the canto is 
written in a single metre with change, as the writers on poetics 
require, at the close- Thus i p lit* and vii arc written in the Indra- 
vajri, ii and Vi in the £loka, iv in the VaitSlfya, and v in the 
Van^asthi, while viU is in the K at h odd hat a. The dosing changes 
arc furnished by Pusplt3grl p MalinT, and Vasanla.tfclvika. The 
Rag/mvangti follows on the whole this principle but exhibits 
greater variety, suggesting later date The Tndravajra type 
serves for h r v-vi^ jeiii, xiv ( xvt i and icviii; the Qloka for I, iv, x, 
xii T xv ( and xvji j the Vaitahya for viii, and the RathoddhatS 
for xi and xix, Canto ix is orthodox up to v. 54, being in 
DrutaviIambila n then it deliberately displays the poeCs skill in 
new metreg, each with a verse or so, Aupacchandasika p Fuspi- 
tags% Pmhansinl p Maujubhasinl, Mattarrmyum, VasantatiJaka* 
which is also used for 11 verses in v, Vaitaiiya, Cfrbnl, and 
SvSgati. There occur also odd verses in Totaka, Matidakrantl, 
Mahamaliki^ and id is written in Van^astha^ with a concluding 
verse in HariijI, There are thus nineteen metres in all to eight 
in the earlier epic, Detailed efforts to find Some sign of develop¬ 
ment ta any of the metres in respect of caesuras Jkc. have failed 
to yield any results worthy of credence.® 

In the £!oka the rules had already been established by epic 

1 Id la Aiti&amdka m*j hate * JunbTe mum; iS rtfJd : A Mmiram- 

,, ; xL ao. Eai La t, 14 NScnlx a to be * poet friend, etac- 

wSicrc uUcrl y unknown. 

Utath, l?re c'nt ddl Knh'ddsiX f i&tyo), App.; lii]ltbTinril. »>7* Cl 
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practice, and Kalidasa, observes them carefully. Of the four 
Vipula forms he uses the last once only ; the figures 1 lor the 
other three out of 1410 half-stanzas in the epics arc 46, 27, and 
4 1 , or 8-ij per cent., showing that the third Vipula was Kali¬ 
dasa's favourite. It is Interesting to note that 111 the form of the 
syllables preceding the first Vipula Kalidasa shows special care 

to select that form -) which is not allowed in the second 

Vjpula as against that (“ J which is permitted in both, The 
tCum&rasambffavu has 11 cases of the first to 3 of the second 
form, the Riighuvoitfa 31 to t this doubtless indicates 
increasing care to secure elegance, and it accords with this that 
in the Kvw&rasambkiaia alone is the fourth Vipula found 1 

1 lor it * lwy lit 11, 10, Jjmitol 1056; Spues ;i-9. srii. 

+41 f.) HE CVIRCttd inn S 1 FI, t.f. Tht psnsilgfc in Hi urnvi » a 4 ; Mar hi 17-1 1; 

1*64 5 ^r!tiir^io+53; 
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i. B/taravi 



F Rharavi's life we know nothing whatever, though lie 


'— J ' ranks as second in magnitude among the constellations 
of the KSvya. Externa] evidence proves that he was older 
than A. 0. 6 $ 4 when he is mentioned with Kalidasa in the 
Aihole inscription, and he is cited in the Kagika Vrlti\ on the 
oilier hand he manifestly is influenced by Kalidasa, while he 
strongly a fleeted Migha, 1 Bana ignores him, so that he can 
hardly have preceded him long enough for his fatne to compel 
recognition. It is, therefore, wiser to place him {, a.D. jjO than 
as early as A.D. 300, 

His Kir afarjuniya x is based, as usual, on the epic. The 
MahSbhSrata * tells Us how, when the PSndavas with their wife 
Dnupadi have retired under their vow of twelve years 1 banish- 
inent to the Dvaita forest, Draupadi, w ith truly feminine faith¬ 
lessness, ttrges the heroes to break their pledge. A council is 
held ‘ t V udhisthira pleads for the bund; Bhfma. controverts his 
Contentions. Vyasa counsels retirement from the Dvaita forest, 
and the brothers go to the Kamvaka wood, where Yudhisthira 
takes the prudent course of bidding Arjuna. as a preliminary to 
wat_ i to secure from £iva divine weapons. Arjuiva obeys, prac¬ 
tises in the Himalaya severe penances, meets and struggles with 
a Kirata, who proves to be £iva himself; he grants the boon 
desired, to which the oilier gods add further largesse. Thin, 
theme Bhiravi has chosen to expand and illustrate with all the 
resources of a refined and elaborate art. The opening shows at 
□nee the hand of the artist; in the epic the discussion of the 
brothers arises merely from the dreary plight in which they are 

1 ci Jjcj.bi, vvzkm.u:, in fr, 

* M. [var. Ifjo-J : irini. C- c*ppctler, I [OS. if, i ? u : t-iii, with Citrabhimt’i 
romm., TfiS. 
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placed ; RtiSravi begins instead with the teturn of a spy whom 
Yudhlstliira has sent to report on the deeds of Suyodhanft— as he 
is always styled; he bears the unwelcome tidings that the king 
is walking in the ways of virtue and charming the hearts of the 
people. Bence, naturally, DraupntK, anxious for the future, 
taunts Yudhifthira with his inglorious plight and urges swift 
battle (i). Bliima adds his support; Yudhisthira, the unready, 
has scruples of honour (ii), but seeks counsel from Vyasa, and llie 
sage admits that war must be, but, since the foe is so strong, 
urges chat Arjuna should by penance in the Himalaya win Tndra’s 
aid. He vanishes, but a Yaks* appears to lead Arjuna on bis 
way, and they depart, cheered by the good wishes of the re¬ 
mainder of the party liiij. At this point the poet’s invention 
displays itself in elaboration; jltsl before, by omitting all mention 
of the move to the K&nyaka wood, he had shortened the narra¬ 
tive, improving greatly the effect; now he takes llie opportunity 
to display the poet's command of language. In Canto Iv the 
Yaksa leads Arjuna on; and a brilliant picture is drawn of the 
autumnal scene, partly in narrative, partly in the mouth of the 
Yaksa. Then follows tv) the description of the Himalaya itself, 
the Yaksa lays stress on the mystery which guards it and an its 
dose kinship with £iva and PSrvati, and vanishes after bidding 
Arj una do penance on Indrakila. The penance of Arjuna terrifies 
the Guhyakas, the spirits who haunt Indraklh ; they appeal to 
India to aid them, and lie sends Gandharva* and Apsarascs to 
disturb the asceticism which menaces the quiet of his mountain 
(vi). The heavenly host speeds through the air to Indtakila and 
makes there its camp ; their elephant* merit special description 
The Apsarases now leave their palaces, just made by their 
magic power, and wander in the woods to pluck the flowers; 
then tiic Ganges invites them to the bath, and the bathing scene 
is described with much charm and beauty (viii). Evening comes, 
the sun sets, the mono arises—the banal theme wins new effect 
through the p<*Ys skill; the nymphs and their lovers drink and 
seek the pleasures of love; the day dawns (ix). The Apsaraaes 
now turn their minds to their task; aided by the seasons who 
now appear six fat number to second their efforts, they expend, 
lit in Vain, all their charms on the young Ascetic (x), Seeing his 
minions thus foiled through ArjTina’s constancy, Indm appears 
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himself in the guise of a sage, admires the fervour of the penance, 
but contends that to bear arms and practise asceticism are incon¬ 
sistent ; Arjuna admits the logic of the censure, but asserts that 
he will do all to save his family's honour* Indra is touched, 
reveals himself, and bids him win the favour of Qiva (xi)* Here 
ends the poet's invention, and we again find the epic as his source* 
Arjuna continues his penance in order that £iva may bless him ; 
the seers in distress appeal to the great god, who expounds to 
them Arjuna's divine nature as an incorporation of Nara, a part 
of the primeval spirit ; a demon Muka in boar form plans to 
slay him ; therefore £iva bids his host follow him to guard the 
prince (xii)* The boar appears to Arjuna ; it falls pierced by his 
own and £iva J s dart; the prince advances to recover his arrow, 
but is challenged by a Kirata who claims it in his master's name 
(xiii). Arjuna rejects the demand in a long speech ; the Kirata 
returns, and ^iva launches, but in vain, his host against Arjuna, 
who endures unscathed the shower of their arrows (xiv). The 
host is rallied from flight by Skanda and Qiva himself, who then 
begins a deadly battle of arrows with Arjuna (xv). The two 
then strive with magic weapons, the hero is beaten (xvi), but 
grasps again his bow, and with sword, mighty rocks, and the 
trunks of great trees assails the god, but all in vain (xvii). They 
box, at last they wrestle; £iva reveals his true form, and the 
hero, humbled at last, praises the greatness of the god and begs 
him for strength and victory; the god and the world guardians, 
who come to the scene, accept his devotion and give him the 
magic weapons that he craves* 

The introduction of <piva's host, of its struggles under Skanda 1 s 
leadership with the hero, and the whole episode of the contest 
with magic weapons are the fruit of the poet's imagination. One 
difficulty is obvious ; it is made necessary to duplicate the episode 
of the force of the penance causing fear and evoking divine inter¬ 
vention, and the prolongation of the conflict results in some 
repetition of ideas* Duplication also results from the description 
of the amours of the nymphs with the Gandharvas and their 
attempts on the prince* The poet's skill led him, we must con¬ 
fess, to exhibit it too freely, and the introduction of magic 
weapons leaves us cold. In this regard Valmlki has a fatal 
influence on Sanskrit poetry; the mythical background of the 
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Rama legend produced the unreality of his combats, which every 
epic poet felt bound to copy. Another influence .seen strongly 
in the first two Cantos is that of the political principles of the 
day. which have ample opportunity of illustration in the record 
of Suyodhana’s rule and in the arguments by which V'-idhisfhira 
seeks to justify the keeping of their faith by his brothers. 

There b no doubt of the power of Rhiravt in description ; his 
style at its best has a calm dignity which is certainly attractive, 
while he excels also in the observation and record of the beauties 
or nature and of maidens. The former quality is revealed re* 
pcateHly in the first Canto, the very first line of which strikes 
the Lrue note of high policy- then follows: 

hriapramanasya uscihsm mahthkuje: Jitam stpalnnm nive- 
daybyatah 

na vwyatht miuw tut hi priyam pravaklttm iec&anti tnyfa 
hilaisittah. 


‘When he bent low in homage his mind wavered not. though he 
had to tell the king that his realm had been won by his foe, for 
men who seek one's good care not to speak nattering words,’ In 
the same strain Suyodhsna is praised : 

na Una iajyam hwid udyatam dhannh : kytath na v,i tnm 
vijikmam anannm 

gunanurdgena f irabhir uhyate: narMhipmr tnaiyam ivSsya 

fdsattatn. 

1 Never has he raised his bow to shoot, never has a frown dis¬ 
torted his face ; loving hia virtues the kings bear as a garland on 
their heads his royal orders . 1 The setting sun and the rising 
moon arc happily port rayed : 

ahfup&nibkir alive ptp&iuh ; pahkojam niadhu hhream 
rasayitvA 

klibatam tva gala* kfitim tfyahl: bhitam voter uvaha 
patahgak. 


‘ Ruddy gloved the sun as he hastened to rest 
deep he had drunken with his rays, in his thirst 
the lotus/ 


, as though over- 
,the sweetness of 
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samvidhatum abhisekam udase: Manmathasya lasadahgu- 
jalaughah 

yaminivanitaya tatacihnah: sotpalo rajatakumbha ivenduh . 

* For Love*s consecration the lady night raised aloft the moon with 
its shimmering sea of beams and its spots full in view, like a silver 
chalice decked with lotuses.* The advent of the cool season is 
thus greeted : 

katipayasahakarapusparamyas : tanutnhino 'Ip av in idr a sin - 
duvarah 

surab/um ukhah 1 maga manta gait si : samupayayau gigirah snia - 
raikabandhuk . 

1 Then came the cool season, Love*s one friend, lovely with its 
mango blooms here and there, when frost is rare and but a few 
Sinduvaras awake from sleep, the harbinger of the end of winter 
and the coming of spring.* The bathing scene is rich in pretti¬ 
nesses : 

tirohitdntani infant am akulair: apdni vigdhdd alakaik 
prasaribhih 

yayur vadkundm vadanani tulyatdih: dvirephavrndantari- 
taih saroruhaih. 

Hidden by their long hair in utter disorder through plunging in 
the water, the maidens* faces seemed like lotuses covered with 
swarms of bees.* 

priye \para yacchati vacant unmukhi: nibaddhadrstih git hi- 
lakuloccaya 

samadadhe ndngukam dhitam vri/ia: viveda puspesu na pani- 
pallavam. 

‘ Yet another, face upturned and eyes fixed on her lover as he 
spoke, gathered not together her garment, though the knot 
slipped and fell, nor realized that her tender hand had missed the 
flowers it sought.* Characteristically, the same idea is varied 
later in the canto : 

vthasya pdnau vidhrte dhrtdmbhasi: priyena vadhvd nta- 
dandrdracetasah 

sakhiva kdnct payasd ghanikrta: babhdra vitoccayabandham 
ahgukam . 


3I«» 
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*A& her hand, full of water* was laughingly grasped by her 
lover, 'twas her kindly girdle which the water hod stiffened that 
saved from falling the garment of the loving maiden, for the knot 
that held it had slipped/ Mis play of fancy is constant and 
extensive; he acquired the style of parasol-Bhlravj from his 
comparison (v. 39) of the lotu* dust driven by the winds to the 
goddess Laksmi mirrored in a golden parasol. Still less attrac¬ 
tive to our taste is a simile 1 based on the mute letter (mkdand&a) 
between stern and ending in grammar. 

Bharavi, however, is guilty of errors of taste from which Kali¬ 
na is free. Especially in Canto xv he sets himself to try ftwrr 
f/e /srre’ of the must foolish kind, redolent of the excesses of the 
Alexandrian poets. Thus one verse has the first and third, 
second and fourth lines identical; in another all four are identical; 
one has practically only c and r, another only the letters j, f, y, 
and /; in other stanzas each line reads backwards the same way 
as the next, or the whole at ansa read backwards gives the next \ 
one stanza has three senses; two no labial letters ; or each verse 
can be read backwards and forwards unchanged. One sample 
must serve ; 

na nurtittmo nana nandnanik nanu 

mtmiQ 'xutrifo natuumcno nanaia mmnanuuH&nut^ 

‘ No man is lie who is wounded by a low man ; no man is the 
Ulan who wounds a low man, o ye of diverse aspect; the wounded 
is not wounded if his master is unwounded * not guiltless is he 
who wounds one sore wounded.' But at least he eschews long 
compounds, and, taken all in all, is not essentially obscure. 

Bhnravi sets a bod example in his fondness for sliuwing his 
skill in grammar, and he is in many ways the beginner of manner* 
isms in the later poets, The ridiculously frequent use of the root 
tan begins with him;* he is fond of passive pet feet forms, in¬ 
cluding the impersonal use; the adverbial use of prepositional 
compounds is a favourite form or his ; many of Panini's rules of 
rare type 5 are illustrated hy him, as few with double accusative, 

.* m - f 9 m > *■ »rtL 6. C£ 47 , m : ,, , 5i so; 

* ,L 75 i 

* NYultcr, /tufted, EH. j,-| C 

’ C»pp*1lai, pr . ifj FT. On lilt perfect tf, Kw*!, La Ju parfoit, p. ijv 
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darjgaya/e in the same use, anujivhatkfta, itanvpapidam , the 
double negative as a positive, and tut compounded a$ in nanivrtam ■ 
it occurs also with the imperative. Most interesting in his 
elaborate care in the use of the narrative tenses, which Kitlidisa 
and the other poets treat indifferently. In Rharavt the imperfect 
and the aorist are not tenses of narrative use ; they occur only 
in dealing with what thespeaker lum him self experienced {aparoks^t 
and the imperfect denotes what happened in the more remote past 
{atuufyaioru), the aorist the immrdiatc past [adyatane )^exceptions 
being minimal; the aorist hence is extremely rare, occurring-only 
ten times to 2712 times in Magha. The perfect is the tense of 
narrative, save in the ease of the present perfects aha and Vida. 
The present occurs with sma not rarely in narrative as a past; 
the participle in tew/t is used in speeches only, that in ia in 
both. Both the imperative and the aorist with ma are found in 
interrogations beside their normal uses, and labdhd is used in the 
passive, the periphrastic future having always its precise sense of 
a distant event, Errors in grammar are few, but ijaghne seems 
indefensible. 

In metrical form RhSravi is as developed as he is in the use of 
the figures of speech, of which scores can be il fust rated from Ids 
poem, Only once does he condescend to use a single difficult 
metre, the L'dgata, for a whole canto (rii), a single Praharsini 
terminating It. In v he uses sixteen, in xviii also sixteen different 
forms, The Llpajati of IndravajrA type predominates in Hi, xv\, 
and xvit ; Vanjasthi in i, iy and xiv ; VaitHliya in ii; Drulavj- 
lambita in xviii \ FrarnitaksarS in vi \ Fraharsinl in vii; Svagath 
!° lX mm [ in x ; yioka in xi and xv; Aupzcchandasika, 

in xiii. Or the other met res few save VasantatiEaka 1 have much 
litc; Aparavaklra, Jalnddhatajgftti, JaLadharam^lS occur,, like 
Candfika, Mattamayura, Kutila, and Varifapaunipatfta, once 
only. The Rathoddhaia is a guod deal used in xiii; but £alini, 
Matlm, Prabha, and ^ikharfni a.re all met** 

In the yEnka Bharavi conforms in general to ihcsamc rules as 
Kalidasa. But he never uses the fourth Vfpula form, and in his 
350 half-stanzas he uses the first three VIpu I as respectively fifteen, 

j J llc tlE34r »y3 table il v in Ehr« wet in lb» io one «ft Ea iine i. 

1 j ba* dei-eo or twelve principil iinrEt« to ilx of KlSIdiia and 
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eight, and two times; Kalidasa, on the contrary, likes best the 
third Vipula. 

2. Bhatli 

Bhatti, the author of the Ravanavadka} more usually simply 
styled BHaitikdvya, tells us that he wrote in Valabhi under 
£rfdharasena* But four kings of this name are known, the last 
of whom died in a,d. 641, so that we remain with nothing more 
secure than that as a terminus ad quern . The suggestion 1 that 
he is to be identified with Vatsabhatti of the Mandasor inscription 
lacks all plausibility, if only for the reason that Vatsabhatti 
commits errors in grammar* The name Bhatti is Prakritized 
from Bhartr, and it is not surprising that in tradition he has been 
either identified with Bhartrhari or made a son or half-brother of 
that famed poet* There is, however, nothing but the name to 
support the suggestion. We know, however, that he was imitated 
by Magha, and it is a perfectly legitimate suggestion that his 
work gave Magha the impetus to show his skill in grammar to 
the extent that he does. More important still is the plain fact 
that he was known to Bhamaha. In ending his poem he boasts 
that it needs a comment: 

vydkhydga my am idam kdvyam uisavah sudhiydm a/am 
hard dnrmedhasaq cdsmin vidvatpriyataya tnayd * 

"This poem can be understood only by a comment; it suffices 
that it is a feast for the clever and that the stupid come to grief 
in it as a result of my love of learning. 1 Bhamaha rather clumsily 
repeats in almost identical terms this verse. The list of Alam- 
karas given by Bhatti is in a certain measure original, when com¬ 
pared with those of Da^idin and Bhamaha; its source is still 
unknown. 

Bhatti's poem, a lamp in the hands of those whose eye is 
grammar, but a mirror in the hands of the blind for others, is 
esssentially intended to serve the double plan of describing 
Rama's history and of illustrating the rules of grammar. In the 
latter aspect its twenty-two cantos fall into four sections; the first 

1 Ed* with Jfljamangala’s comm*, Bombay* r 88 f \ with Mailmatha, BSS. 1898; 
Mv ed. and turns. V* G. Pradhan, Poona, 1897. Cf* Hultssch, EL i. 9a ; Keith, 
JR AS. 1909,11*435* 

1 E* C* Mazumdar, JRA 5 , 1904, pp* 395-7; 1909, p* 759. 
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fbur cantos illustrate miscellaneous rules; v-ix the leading mica, 
x-xui 1 are given to illustration of the ornaments of poetry, the 
names of the figures unfortunately being supplied merely in the 
commentary or the manuscripts, and the rest of the poem illus¬ 
trates the use of the moods and tenses. The combination of 
pleasure and profit is by no means ill devised, and Indian opinion 
gives Bhattf without hesitation rank us a Mahakavi. It is dubious; 
if any sound taste can justify this position; wliat is true is that, 
considering the appalling nature of the obstacle set and the rather 
hackneyed theme adopted, Bhatti contrives to produce some fairly 
interesting and T at its best, both lively and effective ver^e. His 
aim in some degree helps hh style, as St prevents the adoption of 
long compounds or too recondite allusions or ideas, 

His style may best be judged by a fragmental the scene where 
Havana in his need turns to Kumbhakarna for aid, and airs his 
aorists i 

rmjfidits ivam sukkl Rtim* yad akdrplt sa t&kjasan 
udatarld nd&nvantam pur am uak parity 'rudhat 
vyajycZisfti ranf (astmir /maifid rdA'sssdn ksayatn. 
wt firSpxam r ahafh kiikcit priyam ydvad ajivifam 
bandJms tvam arcitah snihdn md dins# na vadhlr mama* 
Viryam wi nd dadarfas tvam md tra Irds/fidfi kfiifdui purajn. 
tavddrdkpn# v ay sin virysm tvam sjaulh pi/yd $ it ran. 

1 Hast thou nut known in thy happiness what Rama hath done to 
the Raksasas? He hath crossed the ocean, and eompletelybemmed 
m our city. He hath warred brilliantly and his weapons have 
brought death to the Raksasas^ Never in all my life have 
I spoken one word of flattery; thou hast been honoured by me 
from love of kin \ du not fail to a lay my focs^ Fail not to show 
thy might, fail not to guard our smitten town; thy might have 
wc beheld n thou didst aforetime conquer the gods/ The flow of 
the narrative is, it will be seen, simple and limpid, but it lacks 
fire and colour, and the task of illustrating the figures of speech 
proves extremely wearisome to all but the commentators, whose 
joy the poet im< Some, no doubt, of the passages are happy 
enough; in one we find a proverb known from the Vikram$rvs§i ; 1 

1 is cm figure! j xi m lb# quality of iwcctrms; ii» on Utaivikn, Yi-rid dctcri plson r 
Miii giT« vcr*« vrbtch cm be ttxd jlSfcAiiril de PjikELl. 

* IL 16 Ltd. Paflilit). 
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RattUf 'ft diroAaraiftna taflo: V 3 y$tk fiatair hwidhubkir til- 
malulynth 

taftena UipUisya yaihayasQ nah ; sandhih ptirfN&stM vimuttea 
Sftim. 

is aflame through Site's rape* we through the death of 
kinsfolk dear a_s ourselves; Jet tis make compact with our foe as 
flaming Iron with flaming iron; lei Si!a go fret; Another ex¬ 
ample 1 describes Rhvriu/s advent: 

jahda mi iaditvan prdjyaratnapr&bhatkik: pra(ik&kubham 
adaiyan misvanam dhlranmndrayn 

pkhartiM wti Sumtr&r asatiam haimatn uczttir : zdvid/tanm- 
mf&icitr&m pronnntah jy V /eyfififf/mf, 

* Like a lightning cloud through the rays sparkling from his 
jewels, and emitting like it mi all sides a deep dull resonance, the 
lofty prince sat him on a high golden throng radiant with many 
a ^01,05 the Cloud clings to a pinnacle of mount Sumeru. 1 The 
use of broad, in the next example illustrates the straits 

into which a poet may be driven, even if he is a grammarian : * 

kv& sirfvi^ahyah karajak kva vat ft?: daiiyasya fji/sndra- 
fildvif3/am 

saftipG{y&t&ttfid dyit sad am sum t am ; bibheda fats ran nara- 
smhamurUh. 

'What can finger-nails meet for maidens' breasts avail against 
the bosom of the demon, that is broad as a rock of the lord of 
mountain.n ? Nay, consider this cunning scheme of the immortals ; 
with these in his shape as man and lion (Vispu) clove this bosom/ 
The chief metre used by BhaLti is the <Jloka f w hich is used in 
Cantos iv-lx and xiv-xxiL Upajatl of the IndravajrS. type prevails 
tn Mi, xi and xii The Glti form of Aryl prevails in xsii,and x is 
largely in Puspit 5 gta ; no other metre has any currency of im¬ 
portance. Only PraharsinT. Malini, All pace hand as i If a, Vanjaslha, 
and Vailaliya occur six limes or more; A$va!alita, Nandana, 
PrthvI.Ru Lira, and Narkutaka occur only once each ; o thers Used 
are TanumadhyS, Tc^aka, Drutavilanibita, Pramitaksark, Fraha- 
ranakaUki, Mandakranta, ^SrdQlavikrldita, and Sragdhara. The 

‘ *L 4/1 imLw*d by Might, j, 19 . 

1 nii. £9; MJjhi, l. 47 (belfiw, | ^ . 
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absence of the longer metres in frequent use explains, of course, 
the comparative ease of the style, for the larger stanzas encourage 
development both of thought and expression. 

3. Kumaradasa 

Fate was long unkind to the Janakiharana 1 of Kumaradasa, 
since it left the poem preserved only in a Sinhalese word-for- 
word translation, though, since first published from this source, it 
has come to light in southern India, where Sanskrit literature has 
often found preservation denied in the north. Ceylonese tradition 
of no early date or value asserts the identity of the author with 
a king of Ceylon (a.D. 517-26) who is connected, as we have 
seen, in tradition with the death of Kalidasa. What is certain is 
that Kumaradasa was a zealous admirer of Kalidasa and very 
freely imitates him in manner as well as in general treatment of 
the subject, as comparison of Canto xii of the Raghuvahga with 
the relevant portions of the Janakiharana establishes beyond 
cavil. On the other hand, it is really beyond question that he 
knew the Kagikd Vrtli (c. A.D. 650), while on the other hand he 
must have been known to Vamana (c. A.D. 800) who censures the 
use of khalu as first word, found in Kumaradasa, and cites a stanza 
which in content and form proclaims itself as unquestionably a cita¬ 
tion from the lost part of the Janakiharana . Finally, he was 
probably earlier than Magha, who seems to echo a verse of his. 
Raja^ekhara, the poet (c . A.D. 900), asserts his fame: 2 

Janakiharanam kartum Raghuvahge stkite salt 
kavik Kumar addsag ca Ravanag ca yadi ksamak. 

4 No poet save Kumaradasa could dare to sing the rape of Slta 
when the Raghuvahga was current, even as none but Ravana 
could perform the deed, when Raghu’s line remained on 
earth/ 

The Janakiharana suffers, of course, from the trite theme; 
Sanskrit poetry affords us a very vivid explanation of the com- 

1 E« 3 . Ceylon, 1891; i-x, Bombay, 1907; xvi, BSOS. iv. 285 ff. See Leumann, 
'VZKM. vii. 226 ff.; Thomas, JR AS. 1901, pp. 253 ff.; Keith, ibid., 578 ff. 

In the Kavyamimdhsa he mentions his blindness, as also that of Medhavinidra 

(P- 12). 
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plaint of a great poet' mi n&n dictus Hylas finer et L&t&ni& 
Debs* for wc actually have so many poems on the same theme 
preserved Tor us + Still, it is fair to say that Kumaradasa does 
very well indeed in handling his story ; his invention is negligible! 
but he uses effectively the innumerable opportunities for descrip¬ 
tion which the theme offers. Thus we have poetic pictures of 
Da^aratha and his wives as well as of Ayodhya (i) ; in ii Brha.s- 
paii, in appealing to Visnu for aid, sketches the exploits of 
Havana; in iii he revels in his themes; the king and his wives 
disport in the garden fc then, as in Bhiravi, we have the king's 
own description of the scene ; the poet then describes the sports 
in the water h the king the sunset, then night and morning are 
sketched. Cantos iv and v carry on the narrative^ the one from 
the birth of Da^aratha 1 * sons to the slaying of the RaksasT who 
plagues the hermitage, the other lo the close of the defeat of the 
Riksasa bosh In vi the scene shifts to Mithtla where Vi^vlmitra 
and Janaka exchange greetings. In vn Slta and Rama mefct; he 
describes her beauty, the poet their love and marriage. Then 
follows the picture of the joys of ihdr union ending with a fine 
description of sunset and night (viti). The next canto brings us 
to Ayodhya, and in x the poet shows his command of the maxinrs 
of politics by giving us a lecture from Da;aratha, who proposes 
to crown Rama, on the duties of ihe sovereign. Events are 
crowded together, and Slta is stolen before the canto closes. 
With equal haste are related the reception of the news by Kama, 
his alliance with Hamimant who fights Vili ; the poet then turns 
to the more graceful theme of the rainy season, which he fir^t 
himself and then through Rama describes with considerable 
beauty. Canto xii matches the description of spring (in) with a 
picture of autumn; then policy once more has Its turn, for 
Sugrlva lenders ill counsel and Laksmana rebukes him, Kim A 
is dejected, and to cheer him Sugriva describes the mountain, 
while in xiv we have first a picture of the monkeys as they build 
the causeway, then Rama's impression of the scene, after which 
the poet resumes the description and presents a lively impression 
of the crossing of the host. Canto xv gives us the mission of 
Aflgada ns envoy to Havana ; Canto xvi the revels of the Rak- 
SBsas; xvii-xx Rama'* triumph. 

Kllidisa influenced Kumiradisa in style as well ax subject; 
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Itt adopts the Vaidarbha form, 1 and he develop* in a marked 
degree the love nf alliteration, though he ’never carries it to the 
point of affectation, as in the effort* of such poets ns Magha to 
produce effects by the constant repetition of a single letter. Nor 
is he fond of the Yamaha form to any undue degree: a good ex- 
ample is: 

atanunbtanun& gkmad&nibfdk: marshit&m rnhitmn fra 
didhakpmS 

ru cj rabhacirahh iff/ a tttl rtmtfthl : prukhneita khacitM na ltd 
dipita* 

* Strong love* eager to hum the lover deserted, kindled with 
c loud-logs the sky refulgent and irradiated with the Lightning/ 
Prettiness is, perhaps, the chief characteristic of KutnaradSsa; 
he abounds in dainty conceits expressed with a felicity of diction 
and a charm nf sound and metre which no language hut Sanskrit 
can produce* Thus we have a pretty picture of the naughty R5ma 
as a child : 

hue Sii Rti ma i/tft kva ydta i/y: annyukts vanitahhir agratah 
nijahaiiaputavr(iman &, vidadht 1 liknnilintvn arhhakah. 

l ^RSma is not here; where has he gone? * the women called 
at they searched for him, but the chi Id R covering his face with his 
Clasped hands, played hide-and-seek with them/ T hough flagrant 
1 mi!aliens of Kalidasa, these stanzas arc not unworthy of that 
poet! 

pmporftinavthhavmr yaiktpsitat'n : sd vi&k&fdyati rajanan- 
dan* 

darpiViath tu na cakafikia yassiath si?dmisnmmadftpkalft m 
hi mandantim* 

1 With richness of jewels and flowers she adorned herself before 
the prince as was his will, but she sought not a mirror, for 
woman's tiring hath its guerdon in her lord's delight 

1 NflJidinrjLktr (AVvi»Vi $J3tz, p. «It) ******* thu be nso Ibt hist thla 

mirt, ihrtujili He mmy Hatc kiwiwil Migh*. Th* reveret if probittWi 

sLs. 34 £ Migha, t. , below, * 4 . U>- 

lihirnvj \hc use oi m * and imSKnonml pnuim fr&ps him, hut UU# it 
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kaitavena kalahesn suptayd: sa k sip an vasanam alias adh - 
vasah 

cora ity uditahdsavibhramam: sapragalbham avakhandito 
'dhare. 

‘ In their dalliance she feigned to fall asleep; then as he touched 
her robe in diffidence, “Thief! ” she exclaimed in laughing con¬ 
fusion, and boldly kissed him on the lips.* Another verse, de¬ 
scribing love-weariness, proves use of Canto viii of the Kumara - 
sambhava: 1 

Iosya hastam abald vyapohitum: mekhaldgunasamipasahginam 
mandagaktir aratirh nyavedayal: lolaneiragalitena vdrind . 

c Though in her weariness she had not strength to push away the 
hand that sought to loosen her girdle, still she showed her in¬ 
difference by the tears that fell from her glancing eyes/ A famous 
crux in the creation of womans beauty is posed : 

pagyan hato manmathabdnapdtaih: gakto vidhatum na mimlla 
caksuh 

uru vidhatrd hi krtau kathani lav : ity dsa tasyam sumater 
vitarkah . 

1 If he looked, then love’s darts must have pierced his heart; if 
he closed his eyes, he could not have seen to create; how then 
did the creator fashion the beauty of her limbs ? Thus even the 
wisest was at fault/ Love and nature are inseparably blended : 

praleyakalapriyaviprayoga-: gldneva rdtrih kgayam asasada 
jagama mandavt divaso vasanta -: krurdtapagranta iva kra- 
mena . 

‘ Night perished, as a maiden fadeth through severance from her 
lover in winter’s cold, and in her place slow came the day, as 
though wearied by the fierce spring heat/ 

In another stanza we may have a reminiscence of Bharavi: 2 

v as ant ikasyahgucayena b honor: hemantam dlokya hatapra- 
bhdvam 

saroruhdm uddhrtakantakena: prityeva ramyam jakase 
vanena. 

1 viii. 14 is copied in Kumaradasa, viii. 8 and 34. 

1 x. 36 compared with Janakiharana, iii. 9 ; rf. ix. ai with i. 4. 
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'Seeing that winter's prowess had been quelled by the army of 
the rays of the spring sun, sweetly laughed the forest in its joy 
that the tormenter of the lotuses had been banished.' 

Though not a pedant, Kumaradasa was a keen student of 
grammar, and there is no doubt that he must rank as an authority 
of some w f eight in judging the correctness of disputed forms. He 
himself sneers in a paronomasia at bad poets who spoil their com¬ 
positions by the use of such particles 1 as tu, hi, na , by incorrect 
employment of roots, and by hiding their meaning through wrong 
words, and doubtless he had authority for such formations as 
halacarma , furrow, where carma is clearly from car , go, and 
maruta , a by-form of marut . He borrows from the Kdgika the 
rare forms vitust -, to comb one's top-knot, marmavidh , piercing 
the vitals, satyap- y declare truth, and such aorists as acakamata ; 
other rare terms from the grammarians are anyataredyus , one day, 
ayahgulikata, violence, iksugakata> field of sugar cane, jaynpati , 
husband and wife, yiigdra , covering, pagyatohara, robber in broad 
daylight, pravara y covering, bhidelima , fit to be broken, mustirh- 
dhaya, fist-sucking baby, gdyikd , sloth, and saukharatrika , asking 
if one has slept well. Of constructions he has very freely ad¬ 
verbial prepositional compounds, the impersonal use of the perfect 
passive, and the weird passive viuyiind josatn abhuyata , ‘ the sage 
rejoiced \ The accusative with sarvatas and ubkayatas is gramma¬ 
tical; kdlasya kasyacit has a similar origin, but saynah sahasrdni 
seems careless and dosd as instrumental of dosan is unparal¬ 
leled ; the use of khalu and iva at the beginning of lines is 
quite wrong, and censured by Vamana as regards khalu? From 
Valmlki he has tayiucchada , feather, from Kalidasa avarna, shame, 
and ajarya , friendship. His love of periphrasis is remarkable: 
he styles himself even Kumaraparicaraka. 

Kumaradasa's use of metre is skilled, but he follows in the 
main the manner of Kalidasa without seeking the elaboration of 
the use of many shifting metres as in Bharavi. The £loka 3 is 

2 Alread > * n y<H<*vadattd (p. 134) ; see Jan. i. 89; Tiu. 29. 

xiii. 39. | n ii. 70 the use is correct, as 'khalu there equals alam. 

Nandargikar (pp. xii f.) gives some dubious words, klama/hu t Asa as perfect, tapasyad- 
havanavi , jayamanam as middle, a/masu as plural. 

In 434 half-stanzas in ii, vi, and z there are only 10 Vipulas, 8 first, 1 second 

(irregular --beginning), i third; 4 fourth Vipulis in Nandargikar's ed. must be 

false readings. Before the first Vipuli the first foot is 6 times *- or*^-- 

a * against 2 ^ ^ —. f * phenomenon like the facts in Kalidisa. 
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dominant in Cantos ii, vi, anti x ; Drutavi lamb its. in xi; Frami- 
tak$ar5 in xiii; Upajati of Indravajra type in i, iii, and vii; 
Vah^astha. in v, ix. xii, and iii. 64-76; VailaJiyn in iv; And 
Rathoddhata in viii. The minor metres are (pardulavikrldita, 
CikhariQi, Sragdhar 3 , Puspitiigra (xvi), Praharsinl, Vasantalitaka, 
Avitatha, Mandakraiiia. and Mil! ini. 


4. M&gha 

AU that Magha tells us of himself is the fact that his lather was 
Datiaka SarvScraya, and his grandfather, Suprabhadeva, was the 
minister of a king whose name is variously read by the manuscripts 
as Varmalakhya, Varmaliita, 5 cc. Now an insci iption 1 exists of 
a certain king VarmalaU of A.D. 635, and it is plausible to hold 
that thus we can date Magha somewhere in the later part of the 
seventh century. This accords satisfactorily with the fact that he 
is clearly later than Bharavi, who in a sense was his model, than 
Bhatti, whose murntthar mu huh he trumps with his kim u mukur 
mumiikiir gatabhartrkah, 'ever and again they fainted, their 
spouses gone', and probably than Kumaradasa. Nor is there 
really any doubt that Magha knew the Kit fil'd Vrtti . What la 
more important is that in ii. it£ the only natural interpretation 
of the verse is that we have a reference to the NySsakara, a com¬ 
mentator on the KHfikii, J inend mbuddhi, whose date must be 
e. A.D. 7cO. It is much wiser to accept this dale, anti to place 
Magha about that time than to endeavour to explain the passage 
away, and there is no reason whatever to think the date too late. 
He certainly knew the Ndgdnanda of Harsa, and the effort to 
prove that he was used by Subandhu, though very ingenious, is 
unconvincing. It is simplest to recognize that tile similarities be¬ 
tween the two writers, if not due to their working in the same 
field with similar models, is due to Magha's knowledge of the 
romance of VaiOBcuIatta* 

Mag]ia's theme is borrowed like that of Bharavi from the 
Mxhabharata? but, while Bharavi magnifies £iva, Magha’s 


‘ KLtlh * rn ' Gs - ‘ 9 °^ FP- '43 k: JHAS- 190$, p. m , cf. WZKU. i*. 

; MMiDd.ricK.tI. 1*. tBjff.; IJ.ltrtcb, 2 IU(ti. lull 147; WahM. fmSLM. 

HI. 3 1 (UZghl, u. , fnwuttfhnra’tB, i. 4). 

* Th< tea » td. NSF. 1931. Ti*w, np ID W. J S bjf c. Scblli, BieltfcM, , 8 4i; 

«atna* t appellee, Bibmvgka (igijl, and u. whole by HuLtush, Aria Mai* li. 
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favourite god is Visnu ; the contrast is doubtless deliberate, just 
as in Cantos iv and xix he sets himself out to vie with Cantos iv 
and xv of the Kirdtarjuniya as studies in variety of metre and 
curiosities of form respectively. The epic tale is simple ; Krsna 
encourages Yudhisthira to perform his royal consecration. The 
rite proceeds, and Bhisma's counsel results in the award to Krsna 
of the present of honour. (J^upala, king of Cedi, is wroth and 
leaves the hall; Yudhisthira would follow him and appease him, 
but Bhisma extols Krsna and restrains him. C^upala stirs up 
revolt and seeks to destroy the sacrifice. Yudhisthira seeks 
Bhisma’s counsel as usual; he is advised to trust Krsna and 
defy the king. The latter insults Bhisma who retorts by a de¬ 
nunciation of him, and explains that Krsna has been under a 
promise to the king’s mother to endure a hundred deeds of evil 
of her son. (^i^upala then transfers his vituperation to Krsna, 
who replies, evoking a fresh onslaught of words, including a re¬ 
proach for Krsna’s theft of his affianced bride. Krsna replies that 
he has now fulfilled his pledge, and with his discus severs the 
head of his foe. Magha shows decided originality in touching up 
this theme ; in Canto i we have a new motif ; the sage Narada 
appears in the house of Vasudeva where Krsna lives, and in the 
name of Indra bids the hero dispose of the Cedi king whose 
hostility menaces men and gods. This affords Magha the oppor¬ 
tunity of displaying his skill in politics; Krsna takes counsel with 
Balarama and Uddhava; the former advises immediate war, the 
latter acceptance of the invitation to Yudhisthira’s consecration. 
Then, imitating Bharavi in Cantos iv-xi, he leaves his original 
entirely and proceeds to exhibit his skill in a longer series of de¬ 
scriptions. Krsna leaves Dvaraka for Indraprastha, not without 
a fine picture of his capital (iii). Mount Raivataka is reached, 
and Daruka, his charioteer, expatiates to Krsna on its loveliness 
(iv). The army encamps, enabling Magha to air his knowledge 
of campaigns as they should be conducted in poetry (v); needless 
to say the women are not forgotten: the queens accompany the 
host in litters, their ladies ride on horses or the humble ass, the 
hetairai swarm and make their toilets for their masters; soldiers, 
elephants, and women alike must enjoy the bath. Krsna himself 
must have pleasure; so the six seasons as fair maidens appear to 
give one more opportunity of picturing love (vi). No wonder that 
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the Yadavas imitate him; with fair ladies they wander in the 
woods (vii^and ahari: the bath (viri)- The sun, charmed by the 
appearance ©T these heroes* desires to mutate them and bathe in 
the waters of the western ocean; thus we have a very elaborate 
and often happy picture of the sunset and the rising of the moon, 
which waken again love in the hearts of the women, who send 
their eyes and their invitations to their lovers (ixs„ They are 
only too eager to accept them, and after drinking together they 
indulge in the joys of love (x). Day dawns (si), the army 
awakens to its duties, and the Yamuna is crossed (mi)* KfSqa 
enters Indrapraslha and is welcomed by Yudhisthira , the poet 
remembers to vie with A^vaghosa and Kalidasa in describing the 
feelings of the w omen who crowd to sc* him enter. We now re¬ 
turn to the narrative of the epicj bat in more polished form. The 
ceremony is performed 1 Krsna receives the gift of honour (xiv), 
(^i^upilLi protests, Bhisma challenges him, he leaves the halt and 
prepares his army for battle (xv). A /cur dc force follows i 
(piijupala'fl envoy brings a message of set ambiguity, cither a de¬ 
fiance or a submission^ Sityaki answers it, and the envoy replies 
haughtily (xvi). The two armies move forward to battle (xvii); 
their contest is described at length, not without ability, though, 
like nearly every Sanskrit writer, he gives the impression of 
painting his picture from books* noL life and death. In Lhc end 
the two rivals meet, fight with their arrows r then with super¬ 
natural weapons, until Kfana slays hh foe, whose power passes 
over to the victor. 

The changes made in the epic narrative are not inconsiderable. 
One great improvement is the shortening of lhc rival speeches* 
though even so they remain long. The picture of the sacrifice 
replaces the single line given to it In the epic* and the preliminaries 
of the contest are carried on not by the the rivals hut by envoys. 
More important is the imitation of Bb&ravi h 5 procedure in making 
a struggle between rival armies precede the dud. 

Admitting that these stories taken over from the epic gave little 
scope for the highest qualities of poetry, and that, as in Eharavi, 
plot and character!ration are of no great account, Mlgha un¬ 
questionably ha* no mean poetical merits, though we need not 
accept ihe eulogies of later critics who claimed that he united 
the merits of his greatest rivals. If he lacks the conciseness, the 
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Calm serenity and dignity of Hharavi at his best, he possesses 
much luxuriance of expression and imagination! and in the many 
luve passages of his epic sweetness and prett messes abound. Be 
admits directly his Indebtedness- to the Kdmasu/ra and exhibits 
intimate knowledge of Its details in a manner which western usie 
finds tedious, while Indian opinion— A&m sum, kumaw ttie 
alitmitfi pftfff —accepts it with admiration. The worst of his sins 
ishss deplorable exhibition in xix of his power of twisting language. 
He actually compares the array of the army to the appearance of 
a Mahakavya when verses are put in the form of the figures 
Sarvatobhidra, Cakra, Gomutrfka, &c. 4 and such figures he 
illustrates in his poem. No doubt we hear in the Alexandrian 
age, as in later Homan poetry; 1 of such things as Sotadwn verses 
to be read backwards, of Sim mbs making poems* Mzhnopaignia, 
in the form of an axe, or a nightingale's egg, of Dosiadas’s similar 
feat with an altar* and so on, It may be that these tricks arose 
from the practice of writing inscriptions on swords or leaves, bul 
in any ease Magha shows himself devoid of tarte j so also in the 
construction of such a stanza as xtx- 3 where the first line has no 
consonant but j\ the second only f r the third AA t and the Iasi r with 
a final Visafga* More dew ia the speech of the envoy in xv 
which begins: 

a hhirfhftya tadd tad apriyam: fiifttfidla gatak 

bk&Vato 'bkimanak iamlhatc . sartofak kartum upe£ya mduanam* 

1 C^upala, hating merited your displeasure, in deep regret (in 
high anger) seeks eagerly (fearlessly) to come before you and pay 
due homage fslay you). 1 These double tntettdm are beloved in 
fndia* and BharavE has a fair number, but it is impossible, while 
admitting their cleverness, to cultivate a real taste for such tricks. 
Moreover they have a fatal effect on language ; if a double sense 
is to be expressed, it is impossible for the best of poets to avoid 
straining meanings* constructions* and word order. The effort 
leads to constant ransacking of the poetical lexicons extant and 
turns the pursuit of poetry Into an Intellectual exercise of no high 
value to the utter min of emotion and thought* 

Happily there b much in Magha to make up for his demerits. 

1 or. Mar! sal, ih gfi, pf + s imp* en JifficLlei kabenr nugu 
ct Hu tins ]*bor LEifiptSuum- 
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He can i role ate the good sense and simplicity of Bhiravi'n moral 
sentiments : 

Hfilfimhati na nindafi pauru^f 

fa&d&rifom satkmdr im dvayam vidvdn aptkfol*. 

1 He relies net on Tile, he depends not on human power alone ; 
as a good poet has regard to sound and sense alike^ so he cultivates 
both/ Or again : 

sawftadd $ MStAir am many a hhavati jvalpayetpi yah 
iritfkriyp vidkir many* m Vordhayati tasya t&m, 

1 It a man think himself established securely by a slight success, 
then, I ween, Fate, having accomplished all he seeks* affords him 
no further blessing/ In more elaborate style, with a distinct aim 
at suiting sense and sound, he vies with Bhnfti 1 and echoes per- 
haps a phrase of KutnSradasa: * 

satsthatabhinntighitntm hibhratd: nrsihha taihhlm atannm 
tattum tvayd 

sa w iigrfhttkdft tas Ianas a ngahka ngUrmt : utwtd&ram prati* 
auk are nakhaik, 

° man-lion, when thou didst assume that mighty lion form and 
cleft with thy tawny mane the clouds, thou didst tear him to 
pieces, rending asunder his breast with those nails which bend so 
gently on a loving maiden's bosom/ There is a martial tone In: 
ayaritindm mdratarayam rHjakanlkimndm 

iftkam smnyath samam alagkubki/t $ripaltr urmhHadbhih 
asid oghair mukur iva w&had v&ridhsr dpagdmm 

ddayuddhitm krlogurutaradhvdnam wddkatyabhdjdm. 

" As the hosts of the king with unbroken flow, with unceasing 
clamour in their proud onslaught, advanced against the vast 
armies of Krana* there arose a battle swaying to and fro m when 
the waters of the streams mingle with the foaming waves of ocean/ 
More commonplace but neatly phrased is: 

itijalAmkttdkardrmr&iukarJ: dkvauir dpuritadimnukko rn> 
thazy a 

pragUHlkrtoktkam vnihvakanth&ih, fitikaxthair itpahar- 
nnydyubabhiiva, 

' * iL »i M^la, L 4?< i A 
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*The roar of the chariot, matching the thunder of the rain-cloud 
and filling the air, was eagerly echoed by the peacocks, who 
strcLched out their necks and redoubled their loud cads . 1 There 
\$ real strength in this vignette of the battle : 

fifry'dr&vair dhiiottatataitiir: gdymtiibkih kakhkvh kdhaldbhi/i 
nriu cakfHk$unyotl4Stopray&gam : kaye kftjan kambur tftecnr 
jaMsa* 

i Over a corpse that danced blindly moving its hands midst the 
loud roll of the drums and the trumpet 1 ? clangour, the conch rang 
shrill as it laughed aloud/ 

Extremely characteristic is Hie plan of blending the emotion of 
love with war' we have two strange pictures of a stricken held, 
wholly Indian in .spirit: 

k&ftin murtftam tfyagMkaprahdt<xh: siktaA fl&at&ir 

v&rOHttfya 

tt&kagvasa prasf/iit® tmh jigkrkft&t vy&rtft&kftt* mtkan&ri 
tmtmUrchx* 

* One, sore smitten, fainted; then drenched with coo! water from 
his elephant 1 £ trunk breathed again, and the heavenly nymph, 
who had started to seise him, her purpose foiled, fell back 
fainting/ 

tyakinprdnam samyugz Jmsthiisiha: X'lksya prarma tal¬ 
ks an ad ndgatdsu/i 

prdpy&khandam devabhuya th SQ fftvfid: apples® f&iiivu kaih- 
tii puramd&rL 

* One lady who seated on an elephant had seen her beloved .slain 
in the battle and on the spot died from grief, winning by her faith 
complete divinity, embraced nntc more in heaven her husband/ 
Migha, however* is capable of very effective strength and 
simplicity, especially in the speeches of his heroes as in 
pala^ dignified protest against the honour paid by Yudhisthira 
to K?sita: 

yad apnpitjfts tv&m i/ia Pfirtha: Mitrajiiam apftjitath sat am 
prana vitas® ti mahad tad a)to: dayitam jiViah hhaln gnmti 
monyait* 
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anrtdm giram na gadasiti: jagati patahair vigkusyase 
nindyam atha ca Harim arc ay at as: tava karmanaiva vikasaty 
asatyata. 

1 That thou hast honoured, o king, the slayer of Mura, unhonoured 
by the good, doth prove thy partiality; one, forsooth, deemeth 
virtuous him whom he loveth. “ Thou sayst no word of false¬ 
hood ”, so art thou proclaimed with beat of drum throughout the 
world; yet by having honour paid to the worthless Hari, thou 
dost blazon abroad thy falsity/ We prefer this eloquence to the 
ingenuity which won him the sobriquet of bell-Magha, because of 
his cleverness 1 in comparing a mountain, on one side of which the 
sun set, while on the other the moon rose, to an elephant from 
whose back two bells hung, one on either side. His use of figures 
is free and often, as may be seen above, happy; his alliterations 
usually have point and effect. 

Magha is an adept in language and affords abundant exemplifi¬ 
cation of grammatical rules, 2 very possibly under Bhatti's influence. 
His periphrastic perfects passive such as bibharambabhiive are fre¬ 
quent ; rare uses are madhyesamndram and parejalam ; vairayi- 
tdras is from the denominative vairdyate\ aghatate , nisedivan % 
and nyadhdyisdtdm are recondite forms; purely borrowed from 
Panini are the unique use in i. 5 1 of the imperative to express 
repeated action, and of the future in lieu of the imperfect after 
a verb of remembering. 

As regards metre Magha’s chief feat is his accomplishment in 
Canto iv when he manages to use twenty-two as opposed to the 
mere sixteen of Bharavis corresponding tourde force . The £loka 
is the most common, being the basis of Cantos ii and xix; Upa- 
jati of \ an^astha type prevails in i and xii \ the Indravajra type 3 
in iii; the Udgata in xv; the Aupacchandasika in xx ; the 
Drutavilambita in vi; the Puspitagi a in vii; the Pramitaksara in 
ix; the PraharsinI in viii; the ManjubhasinI in xiii; the Malinl 
in xi, the Rathoddhata in xiv, and the Rucira, Vasantatilaka, 3 


1 iv. 20 ; Peterson, OC. vi, m. ii. 339. 

1 Cappcller, Balamcigha , pp. 187 f. 

• 5 .J° ,hes ' metres occ.ston.Uy a and r end in w, a licence as a rule permissible only 

' n ' h ; 7'" 1 7 f - VSmana - V - 2 { -> 575. He uses a short final 

^ ’ T'Jrn u Vip0U: Bh5r>vi Dever i*™* this, and 

Kalidasa only once, doubtfully, has w in the first Vipula. 
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Vaitaliya, and £alinl in xvii, v, xvi, and xviii respectively, an 
enumeration which shows how proud was Magha of his skill in 
varying the metre of the cantos. The Svagata in x was doubt¬ 
less borrowed from Bharavi, and Bilhana in his turn freely uses 
this rare form. The Glti form of Arya occurs twice, while there 
is but one stanza each of the Utsara, Kalahansa, Citralekha, 
Jaladharamala, Jaloddhatagati,Totaka, Dodhaka, Dhrtafri, Prthvl, 
Prabha, Pramada, Bhramaravilasita, Manjan, Mahamalika, Van£a- 
pattrapatita, VaifvadevI, £ikharinl, Sragdhara, Sragvinl, and 
Harinl. The Mattamayura, Mandakranta, and £ardulavikridita 
have two, three, and four stanzas apiece. 

In his use of the £loka Magha has out of 464 half-stanzas 125 
cases of Vipula forms, 47 of the first, 44 of the second, and 34 of 
the third, no case of the fourth being allowed. 1 This frequency 
of use is in striking contrast to that of Kalidasa and Bharavi, for 
he has one Vipula in every three or four verses while in the others 
the proportions range from one to twelve or fourteen. Kalidasa 
again prefers the third to the second Vipula, while Bharavi hardly 
has the third, and Magha treats them equally. Magha is not 
quite so polished a writer as Bharavi, for he allows the weak 
caesura in tnandg abhydvrttyd va, and in xi. 18 and 22 omits this 
caesura entirely, without the excuse of recondite forms of xix. 52 
and 108, A further sign of decline in feeling is the almost equal 
use in the case of the first Vipula of the form * - ^ - for the first 

foot as opposed to - *-, the figures being twenty-one to twenty- 

six ; Magha evidently did not appreciate the desirability of 
differentiating between the treatment of the first and second 
Vipulas. From his frequent employment of Vipulas Jacobi 2 
suggests a western origin for the poet, having regard to the 
similar fact in the case of Hemacandra, and the poet’s knowledge 
of the Vindhya, but this conclusion must be deemed uncertain. 

bting^lllved ni> Vl * 55 ^ figUrCS arC giVCn “ 45, 45, 33, and 3 ' diffcrent ladings 

2 IS. xvii. 444 . His style, however, is Gauda, not Vaidarbha. Tradition makes 
mm a native of grimala, and this place may have been under Varmalala s rule. 
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THE LESSER EPIC POETS 

N O other of the epic poets who have come down to us 
stands on the level of those whom we have reviewed, 
and of the early epic poets whose works are now lost we 
have far too little to be able to form any judgement of their 
true merit. Of Mentha, or Bhartrmentha, also called Hastipaka, 
Kalhana 1 tells us that the king Matrgupta, himself a poet, found 
his Hayagrlvavadha so charming that he rewarded the poet by 
giving him a golden dish to place below it when it was being 
bound, lest the flavour should escape ; delighted with this sign of 
appreciation the poet felt the reward needless. Matrgupta was 
according to Kalhana a predecessor of Pravarasena, and his 
personality has suffered a confusion with Kalidasa by unwise con¬ 
jecture. His date must remain doubtful, but he is credited with 
a comment on the Ndtyagdstra of Bharata of which quotations 
remain. Kalhana cites textually two stanzas, the former of which 
is heavy and laboured, the latter deserves citation : 

nakaram udvahasi naiva vikattliase tvain: ditsdih na sued- 
yasi muucasi satphaldni 

niJifabdai'arsanam ivambudharasya rdjati: saihlaksyate pJia - 
lata eva lava prasddaJi . 

* Thou dost display no emotion, nor dost thou boast; thou dost 
not reveal thy intention to give, but dost yield thy fair fruits; as 
when the cloud sheds its rain without a sound, so from its fruit 
alone, o king, is thy favour revealed.* Mentha receives the com¬ 
pliment, such as it is, of being placed second in the spiritual 
lineage of Valmlki, Mentha, BhavabhQti and Raja^ekhara, while 
Mankha places him beside Subandhu, Bharavi, and Bana. Some 
pretty verses are cited from him in the anthologies, as usual with 
dubious correctness, but one may be quoted : 

1 iii. 125 nr., 260 fr. Cf. Peterson, Subh., pp. 92 flf., 117 ff.; Aufrecht, ZDMG. 
xx\ii. 51 ; xxxvi. 368. Thomas ( Kavhtdravacanasamuccaya ) gives references to 
anthology verses for these poets. 
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tathapy akrtakottalahasapallavitdd/iara m 
mukham gramavilasiuyah sakalam rdjyam arhati . 

* None the less the face of the village maiden, when her lower lip 
blossoms in an unfeigned loud laughter, is worth a whole king¬ 
dom/ If we trust such evidence as there is regarding the date of 
Pravarasena, 1 successor of Matrgupta on the throne of Kashmir, 
we may set Mentha towards the latter part of the sixth century, 
and make him a contemporary of the author of the Setubandha . 

Not much later falls the Ravandrjuniya 2 or Arjunardvaniya 
of Bhaumaka, also styled Bhlma, Bhuma, or Bhumaka, who won 
fame in Kashmir. The epic in twenty-seven cantos tells the tale, 
found in the Rdmayana , of the strife between Arjuna Kartavirya 
and Ravana, but as in the case of Bhatti, whose example may 
have been followed, though the dates are indecisive, the aim is to 
illustrate rules of grammar. The pedantic side predominates in 
the later work, Kavirahasya 3 of Halayudha, which is really meant 
to illustrate the modes of formation of the present tense of Sanskrit 
roots, but incidentally serves as a eulogy of the Rastrakuta king 
Krsna III (c. A.D. 940-56). 

Kashmir under Avantivarman before the close of the ninth 
century gives us a Buddhist epic of some interest, the Kapphana- 
bhyudayaP which is based on a tale in the Avaddnagataka of the 
conversion of a king of the south who had harboured evil designs 
against the king of Qravastl. This topic is treated by Qivasvamin 
in the full epic manner, manifestly under the influence of Magha 
and of Bharavi, for the structure of the poem is manifestly based 
on that of the Kiratdrjuniya as well as of the (jigupalavadha . 
The poem opens with a description of Kapphanaand Lllavatl, his 
royal capital (i). A spy bears the news of the pride of Prasenajit 
and of his just rule, as in Kiratdrjuniya i. The princes at the 
court are in confusion at the news (iii); there is held a council of 
war (iv), and an envoy is dispatched to bear the threat of war to 
Prasenajit (v). Then occurs the usual digression; the king is 

1 Cf. Stein, Rajatar ., i. 83 f. 

* Ed. KM. 68, 1900. Cf. TrivedI, Bhattikdvya y i. pp. x f. 

3 Ed. Greifswald, 1900. A Yudhisthiravijaya with a continuation, Dhdtukavya, 
dealing with the Uharata story and grammar and roots (KM. x. 52-231) is ascribed to 
a Vasmleva ; cf. possibly the Vasudeva of the rimed poems (JKAS. 1925, pp. 264(1.). 

4 Seshagiri, Report . 1893-4, pp. 49 ff.; Aufrccht, ZDMG. xxvii. 92!.; Thomas, 
Kavindravacanasamuccaya , pp. 111 ff.; Mitra, Nep. Buddh . Z#/.,p. 38 (Kapphinaof 
the Daksinapatha). 
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induced by a VidySdbara to visit with him the Malaya mountain 
in order there to devise a plan of campaign fvi), in reality to allow 
of the time-honoured descriptions, in which he vies as regards 
figures of sound with ^npHtavadha iv and KirStSrjnntya v, 
Then arc fully developed the encampment of the hont (Viij, the 
seasons which unite on the mountain in order to permit of the 
poet describing thern all in one canto (viii), (he sports of the army 
with its women in tile water (ix),then their amusements in roam¬ 
ing (he woods and picking flowers (x). Sunset is now due (xi), 
and the moon must rise (xii), to excite the damsels to join with 
their tin warlike swains in a drinking bout ixiii), and then in the 
mysteries of love in the best manner of the Kaimfiulra (xiv). 
1 he end of the night and daybreak are now inevitable (xv). The 
host, refreshed and encouraged by its debaucheries, marches (xvij, 
and a lung drawn out conflict (svii-xix) results in the conversion 
of Kapphana (xx). The anthologies have some quite pretty 
versts, but all is very much at second hand, and in this case the 
master is decidedly superior to the pupil. The author clearly 
was well read in Sanskrit literature, and, very naturally for 
a I Juddhist, hu has a reference to the NSgtltta»da of Harsa in an 
allusion to the piles of bones of Nagas slain by Garutta heaped 
up on the seashore beyond the Malaya mountains. 

Magha's great influence is seen also in the Haravijaya , 1 the 
waik of another Kashmirian, Ratniikara with the Styles Rajamka 
and Vugii;vara, who flourished Under ilrhaspati or Gipp.ita 
Jayipida and Avantivarmnn, and was thus in his prime about 
A. ix Hjjo. The theme is of the lightest, the staying of the demon 
Atldhaka, born of <Jiva when Parvaii playfully covered his eyes 
wdih her hands. The child thus unhappily bom blind grows up, 
by austerities wins sight, and becomes master of the three worlds 
until, as usual, £iva finds it necessary to kill him. Tile plan is 
the same scheme we have recti already; diva’s capital must be 
described (i), then his TSndava dance fii), the seasons (iiij, and 
mount Mandara (iv, v). Then comes in the metif of the appeal of 
the seasons, headed by spring, tu Qiva for protection against the 
new conqueror, ^iva’a counsellors now debate, and the poet has 


1 F.l. niih Alika's «mni, KM. n, iflijo. For untolm™ ^ kf n Hf wrt h 
S,'WM.h*K f* Auferi,'. 2D&IC. Fttt bnj*** „l K3( . M [ 

cf* Jriii.Lil je k \V,.KMr It. 3^0 f.; Dhmra p v, 
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up lo Canto xvi Lq display his perfection in the art of polities. After 
nit the talk an envoy is dispatched to the demon Co bid him retire 
from the realms he has usurped. Here tsthe moment for the usual 
digression* and we have thirteen cantos of the sports of the retinue 
of £iva, precisely of the same sort already recorded* including sun¬ 
rise, sunset, the stormy sea, and a very careful exposition of the 
practice of the Ka mantra in xxix. The envoy at tost reaches the 
demon's kingdom in heaven, which necessarily must he described 
at length (xxxi). The exchange of speeches which follows re¬ 
quires seven cantos- The envoy naturally returns without 
having accomplished anything save a prodigious amount of bad 
rhetoric; the forces of (?iva take four cantos to be made teady 
for battle—for which their amorous sports would seem to render 
them dubiously fitted. They prove somewhat mediocre warriors, 
but after Canto xlvil has been variegated by the: insertion of 
a hymn to the dread goddess Candl, the poem h allowed to close 
at Canto 1 with the death of the miscreant. The poet claims to 
have imitated Buna, and some notice is Liken of him in the 
anthologies, but, though he is doubtless responsible for some 
good stanzas* and Ksemendra attests his skill in the Vasantati* 
Lika metre * his poem is a hopeless blunder and Ilia fund ness for 
Varnakas adds to its inherent dreariness. No more striking 
instance exists than this of the utter lack of proportion which can 
afflict the minds of pccLs with considerable technical facility and 
abundant knowledge. 

To the same century and Kashmir belongs Abhinanda* son of 
Jayaata Bhaita, the logician, who wrote an epitome in epic form 
or the Kddambart of Buna, styled the Kodambartkaihasdra} and 
who mentions Raja^ekhara as a contemporary. The date of his 
namesake, son of £atananda* author of a Rdmararitu, which deals 
with the history of Rfuua from Live rape of Sita h is unknown, and 
equally uncertain is ft to which of these worthies is ascribed by 
an unknown hand ,J comparison with Kalidasa, What is certain 
is that neither deserves it in the slightest, Kashmir again in the 
eleventh century produced a writer of the most unflinching 
industry and often dreariness, 3 the polymath Ksemendra. In 

1 CL Thomm, AVtWa/ mnrtn mntamHftajra , ji, to ; Bdklcr, IA. ii. Xoi t 

* viLl. £, whtrt A tain and A mail ajc added. 

’ CL Uvi, JA. iSBj, iL 410* 
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1037 he wrote his Bhdratamanjari} in lodOa Da£&vat 8 raeeirtta* 
in which each of the ten incarnations of Visnu is described, the 
ninth being the Buddha thus definitely adopted into the Hindu 
pantheon. Of caily dale no doubt i» his RdmUyoHawanjarJ? an 
epitome of the epic, which like that of the Bhdrata is correct and 
important for the history of the text but poetically worthless. 
He turned the Kxrfambari also into verse in the Body a - KdJtim- 
bari. 

Kashmir again in the twelfth century produced an interesting 
writer in Mankha, pupil of Ruyyaka, who mentions in his Atam- 
kdrasarvasva his epic, the {/riAaythurarifx* which in twenty-five 
cantOH tells the tale of the overthrow by <?iva of the demon 
Tripura. The form is the stereotyped one with a few variations; 
thus in Canto i prayers and benedictions occupy a considerable 
space, in ii and iii wc have some ethical matter in the form of 
descriptions of the good and the bad, &c. But by iv we are back 
to a description of Kailasa, of its master (v), the spring (vi), and 
then of the usual sports, swinging, plucking Rowers in the woods, 
mixed bathing (vii-ix). Then follow the equally usual descrip¬ 
tions of the dusk, the rising of the moon, and allied topics until 
in xviii-xxi wc have a return to more martial exploits ; after 
the usual confusion the hosts of £iva are marshalled and got 
under way. The Daityas are confounded (xxii), the battle is 
fought in the stereotyped way (xxiii),and Tripura burned. Then 
by a happy transition Mankha gives us in xxv the only part of 
the poem worth reading. He depicts a durbar or learned men 
held by his brother Alamkara, minister of Jayasirtha fi no-co) 
Here wc have a picture from the real life 0 r the pe raon s who 
made up this learned society, their special capacities and interests, 
the occasion for the gathering being his completion of his poem 
and his declamation or it to his friends. We ] ram mnch of 
interest, including the fact that he was one of four brothers who 
all were writers and officials of the court. Doubtless such a 




] Ed. KM. iltgS, a 

1 Ed. KM. Sj, jy*. C£ JiteLi, p. 

* T.l _ _nn_ r. . . .. 


' Ed. KM. t*j|. 
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familiar to uh from Stating Juvenal, Martial! and Pliny is sinking 
and interesriug. No such excursion into the realms of real life 


enlivens the Haracaritacintamtim J of the Kashmir can Jayaraiha 
fa the ^mc century, which, however, has some value for religion 
as at once a storehouse of faiva myths and of evidence of Caiva 
practices and beliefs 

Aa is well known, the Jains sought steadily to take over all 
Erahmankfti myths and make them their own. To Amaracandra 
(V. ISjjo) w p e owe a BdlitMdrafih* which is distinguished an metre 
but In no other respect. Apparently about 1050 LoJimb&raja 
wrote I115 Hftri%tihi$a 3 which in Canto iii gives the usual descrip¬ 
tion of the seasons and in iv of Kpsoa, But little religious poetry 
aimed at Kavya style ; the influence of the PurSnas resulted in 
the great mass of Jain work, for instance, being cast in an unpre¬ 
tentious and pedestrian Sanskrit* 

But a triumph of misplaced ingenuity was attained in the 
twelfth century by three writers- The first perhaps in time was 
Sandhyakiira fffandrn, whose Rdmap&Ituartfa * is intended to refer 
in each stanza to the history of Rama and also to the king RSum- 
pala h who flourished at the close of the eleventh century in Bengal, 
The second was apparently the Jain writer Dhanamjaya,' perhaps 
called ^ruLakirtg a Digamhara, who wrote between 1153 and 
If 4° r thd third Kaviraja^ styled also SQri or Pandita, whose real 
name was perhaps Madhava B hat La, and whose patron, as he 
obligingly tells us a was Kamadeva* probably the Kadamb* king 
(11^3-97). Both these authors perpetrated pete ms styled HagAi1- 
v&pantfaviy s m which wc are told simultaneous y the stories of 
the RdmAyami and the Muh&bMrata, The feat, which at first 
sight appears incredible* is explained without special difficulty by 
the nature of Sanskrit* Treating each line of verse as a unit* it is 
possible to break it up very variously into words by grouping 

; Ed K ^ T - Si, 1%. CL fctlbkrf, AV/tfrf, p. 61. 

IkL KM, iS^ 4 - Cf. Wcb« h ZPMG* tjaff.; It t a?.** iLt Laliti itid 


* *L KM -iL 94-13*. 

| masb. m . i-$(, 

? tul. Km. 49, (iS cunlMj. CL JUjaudaikir, 1814-7, PP- *flL; 

PMhifc, t jr. ; Heel, I A. x*mL >79. 

Fi. KM. fi* L The date* f. Iix» h iicriM hy Bhandirkfr, p. lo t il dealt wilb hy 
■vzht! (Z/iT fftfdiiklrr dti ZoJftttfOIAU, pp. 37 £)k Cf yiert, UVn;, i. 1, 

5 * 3 - 
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together the syllables. Then the meaning of compounds is often 
vitally affected by the mode in which the relations between the 
words composing them are conceived, even when the words are 
understood in the same sense and the compound is analysed into 
the same terms. Further, and this is of special importance, the 
Sanskrit lexica allow to words a very large variety of meanings 
and they supply a considerable number of very strange words 
which have a remarkable appearance of being more or less 
manufactured, in the sense that the meaning or form ascribed 
may have been derived from some mere misunderstanding or in 
some cases from a mere misreading. The way for such works as 
these two poems was paved by the double entendres of Subandhu 
and Bana, and Kaviraja expressly states that he claims to be un¬ 
rivalled by any but these two in the use of twisted language 
(vakrokti)* The Raghavanaisadhiya of Haradatta Surf, of un¬ 
known date, performs the same feat for the tale of Rama and 
Nala, and a doubtless quite late Rdgkavapdndaviyayddavlya by 
Cidambara adds the absurdity of telling three stories, the third 
being the legend of the Bhdgavata Parana} The deplorable 
folly of such works is obvious, but it remains true that Kaviraja 
at least shows some very fair talent and might have written 
something worthy of consideration if his taste had not led him to 
this extravagance* 

A couple of stanzas from the second canto may serve to indi¬ 
cate the devices by which two stories are told simultaneously: 

nrpena kany dm janakena ditsitdtn: ayonijdm lambhayiiuth 
svayamvare 

dvijaprakarsena sa dkarmanandanah: sahdnujas tdm bhu- 
vam apy aniyata . 


(Rama), who gladdened righteousness, was conducted, together 
with his younger brother, by that best of sages (Vi ? vamitra) to 
the place of the Svayamvara, in order that he might be made to 
win the daughter born of no mortal womb, whom king Janaka 
was fam to give in wedlock/ According to the Makdbkdrata 
version this runs: * The son of Dharma (Yudhisthira) was con¬ 
ducted, together with his younger brothers, by (order of) that 


1 Venkafadhvarin’s Yadavaraghoviya in 30 stanzas tells Rama’s 
backwards it gives Krfna's {Madras CataL, xx, 7956). 


story, while read 
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best of sngcs (Vy 3 sa) to the place of thu Svayamvan (Paficala), 
in cider that he might be made to win the daughter born of no 
mortal woirlb whom her royal father (Dr-upada) was fain to give 
in wedlock.' Sita was bum from the ploughshare, Dnuipacft from 
the sacrificial altar, 

mdrgffv atka dirghaia»uiltsuta$ya , kcdatfakrsrapratimokgantHa 
arigdra inn/asya jitatmam 'sew: tak&ra to sain mradtvajmmd. 

" Then, as ne fared along, the son or the king of men delighted 
the heart of (the sage) of flaming hue and senses controlled, son 
of Dirgbaiamas (Gotama) by releasing his spouse from her mis¬ 
fortune (of being reduced to a stone),' In the case of the Maka- 
bkftratn we mii^t read tamahiu tasyit, and render: ‘ Then, as he 
hired on ways where darkness long lingers (near the Ganges), the 
son of the king of men delighted the heart of (the Gandhsrva) 
Afigarsvama, whom he defeated, by releasing him at the prayer 
of his wife from peril of death.' The commentator adds Ingenu¬ 
ously that there is a variant of Angara par (ja in the Bh&ata 
whence the isle alluded to Is derived, and in that case suggests 
a diffetent rendering for the term as applied to the Ramayana. 

The result thus achieved is, of course, ultimately nothing more 
than the systematic development of the love of paronomasias 
w-hidi is seen to such perfection in Subandhu and Rkna. VVc 
find a similar result achieved in the curious Rasifcaranjtina 1 of 
Kamacandra, son of Laksmapa HhatU who wrote in 154a at 
Ayodhya, for the verses of that work, read one way, give an 
erotic puerrij in another, a eulogy of asceticism* L* H* Gray 5 
has noted a western parallel in the elegy of Leon of Medina on 
his teacher Mohcjs Bawoh, which can be read either as. Italian or 
as Hebrew a 

An interesting and characteristic figure of the latest stage of 
classical Kavya h Crlhar$a, son of Hlra and Mamalladevi, author 
“f the A T ftisadJnicarila 4 or Naifodhiya^ who wrote probably under 
Vijayacandra and Jayacandra of Kaitauj in the second halfoflhe 

1 Ed. □rsrS Had a. R. SuhrEiirffp SlEiMga.rU 
1 p T 3 i f a- i. 

1 ^ naihprqf utrc&UK on feoniry ftstndoEy \td. BitL SaxjA* £3) n mS 

tm Bhira\d r d[« Ufifin, SttWfldhti, and himlfi 3 I with KiviTija w 1 ; bh 

i Jnratim£ <r f jjy -j a iJtx ji ;hfl Dilrri&jjfi* f..j ^’iva and PUnrlii Kftna and KuSrmtni. 
Hr i^rotr n-nidcr StimidfiVa rjf the C«IUIryn lint rjfaJ^OS CtfaL, ???» £■)■ 

1 Ed, BL 1634 acvd SS 35 (two paiTEj and NSF. 1894 . 
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twelfth century, 1 though this date has not passed unquestioned. 2 
He was also author of other works, including the Khandanakha - 
ndakhadya in which he establishes the reasonableness of the 
Vedanta by showing that all attempts at obtaining certainty are 
fallacious. The Naisadhlya unquestionably has a definite interest 
in the history of Sanskrit literature, for it exhibits the application 
to the charming episode of the Mahabharata , familiar to all 
students as the Nala y of the full resources of a master of diction 
and metre, possessed of a high degree of skill in the difficult art 
of playing on words, and capable of both delicate observation of 
nature and of effective expression of the impressions thence 
derived. Indian taste shows its appreciation of him beyond 
question in naming him a Mahakavi as the successor of Kalidasa, 
Bharavi, and Magha, nor need we doubt that to any of these 
critics the Nala would have seemed insufferably tame compared 
to the work of £riharsa. As one enthusiast of modern times 3 
says, ‘ all mythology is at his fingers* ends. Rhetoric he rides 
over. He sees no end to the flow of his description,’ and the same 
author, in recounting a tradition that the work counted when 


complete 60 or i 20 cantos expresses the hope that the missing 
portion may be discovered in some collection of manuscripts. It 
is happily incredible that even ^rlharsa should have thought it 
worth while further elaborating his theme. As it is, the long 
poem carries us only to a description of the married bliss of Nala 
and DamayantI, leaving off with a description of the moon carried 
out in a dialogue between the amorous pair. Needless to say, 
?riharsa, in dealing with the theme of the wedding, shows that 
his logical studies had in no way prevented him becoming an 
expert of great skill in all the complexities of the Kdmasutra. 
We could wish that there was some respectable authority for an 
anecdote once current regarding Harsa ; he was, this tale runs, 
the nephew of Mammata, the famous author of the Kavyapra - 

y a \ to whom in P ride exhibited his poem. His uncle, in lieu 
of rejoicing, expressed only profound regret that he had not seen 
.t before he wrote the chapter on faults in poetry in that treatise, 
since it would have saved him all the labour to which he had 


1 Buhler, JBRAS. x. 31 ff.; xi 379 ff. 

5 Krishnamacharya, Samir. Lit., p. 45. 
Sri Harsa) argue* that he was a Bengali. 


* R. P. Chanda, IA. xlu 83 386 f. 

Nilakamala Bhattacharya (Naisadka and 
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been put in searching books to find illustrations of the mistakes 
which he censured. 

Yet it is fair to admit £nharsa*s cleverness ; his power of double 
entendre receives perfectly fair use in the recast of the famous 
scene in which DamayantI sees before her five men apparently 
exactly alike and cannot decide which is her lover. Sarasvatl, 
in £rlharsa’s version, presents the five to her and describes each 
in words which on one reading do express his true identity, but 
on the other apply to Nala, thus setting the poor girl a still more 
distracting task. It is a consolation to reflect that, even had she 
known Sanskrit, she would not have been able without a comment 
to understand what was said by the goddess. Nor, again, is it 
possible to deny that the transition in the last canto from the 
description of night to that of the moon is gracefully effected ; 
Nala exclaims that the moon has grown red with anger at the 
too prolonged celebration of the beauties of his friend, and then 
to appease his wrath he straightway hails the appearance of the 
moon rising in ruddy splendour. 1 

£rlharsa uses only nineteen metres, a comparatively small 
number. Of these, the favourite is Upajati of the Indravajra 
type, which is predominant in seven cantos; the Vanfastha type 
prevails in four cantos and is the chief metre in Canto xii, in 
which after the model of Bharavi and Magha the poet goes out 
of his way to vary his metres. The £loka, 2 Vasantatilaka, and 
Svagata are each the main metre of two cantos, while one canto 
each is found of Drutavilambita, Rathoddhata, Vaitallya, and 
Harinl. There is only one stanza in each of Acaladhrti, Totaka, 
Dodhaka, and Prthvl, and five in Mandakranta. More frequent 
yet limited use is made of Puspitagra, MalinI, (^ikharinl, and 
Sragdhara. 

Though on the whole we must condemn the elaboration ot 
Qrlharsa and his excessive use of Yamakas and rime, he was 
certainly capable of elegance and skill in the use of language, as 
in his famous description of the rising of the moon: 

1 The Suprabhiitastot ra (Thomas, JR AS. 1903, pp. 703-22) ascribed to him is also 
claimed for Harsavardhana (Jackson, Priyada)iikd , p. xlv). An L ttaranaisadhiya 
in sixteen cantos was written by Vandaru lihntta ( Madras CataL , xx. 7 ^ 9 2 )* 

* He rarely has Vipulas (only four in 752 half-stanzas in xvii and xx); SIFI. VIII. 

54 * In xvii. 199 a line ends with a caesura in Sandhi. 
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ficiffffvf-tt i py tsa nimtfAm adrer ; (idhltyakahhumilirnska - 
ritfyd 

pravarfati prtyasi candrikabhif; cakoroca»eitn<hik(UH pra- 
lijtduk. 


*$«, darling, how, for a moment hidden though it be by ihe 
curtain of the summit of the mountain, the moon doth spare the 
rain of its moonbeams to quench the thirst of the Cakora birds.’ 

dkvdntitdrumdntan ebhii&rikv tvath; faniarva s&hkete- 
nikitam dpld/t 

chuyathtslad ujjhitanUattld: jyotvuinxtkidaif udila dukfdaih, 

‘ Just fancy that these beams are maidens which have sought at 
the foot of the trees in the dusk secret meeting with their lovers ; 
now laying aside their dark garments as though they were the 
shadow, they move in raiment that matches the moonlight.’ 

tvad&syqfokSimmtikurnik mkvraih: swkiMmndlm ado*aw&- 
nam mdmm 

i/rpf niftitdivxpvcXntbkdsd; pibtru rambhStttrufivaroru, 

■Drink thou deep with thine eyes, that are fair as the night lotus, 
the moon that doth serve to mirror the loveliness of thy face, and 
that doth make the Cakoras feed on its light, o lady whose thighs 
are fair as the young plantain shoots.’ 

The Jains natumlly enough aimed at vying with the classical 
epic, and we have in the Yafodharocarita 1 of Kanaka sena Vadi- 
taja, a re sl dem in the Dravida country, whose pupil (Jijvijaya 
flourished about A.r, 950, a Kavya In four cantos with 2 J verses 
Its contents agree with the Yafostihka of the sNghtiv late; 

STt $bDwm f* hal liie,ale have been then current; 
the two versions ddfer slightly in content but not in spirit 

WW^TT °t f t5 C IefiWd w “ ' h3 ' Suri whose 

a*** Pr ° bably t0tbe clevcmh «ntury at 
lnt«t IL represents the work of a Cvetambara Jain of Guh rit 

as opposed to the Digambara version of Vadiraja, but the two 

1 ^ T ° tHe pCriwi ^ecn nto and 

U 72 belongs the enormous work of Hemacandra (letfS-nya), 

,lffl ^ 
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the Trisastigaldkdpurusacarita} which in ten Parvans handles 
the lives of the sixty-three best men of the Jain faith, the twenty- 
four Jinas, twelve Cakravartins, nine Vasudevas, nine Baladevas, 
and nine Visnudvisas. The epic is long and wearisome, though 
the language is simple and not elaborate; the last Parvan, which 
deals with the life of Mahavira, comes nearer to sober history in 
that it gives us some definite information regarding the life of 
this worthy, if prolix, monk, who succeeded in converting to 
Jainism Kumarapala of Gujarat. Of unknown date is Hari- 
candra, author of the Dharmagarmabhyudaya , 1 2 in twenty-one 
cantos, on the life of the fifteenth Tlrthakara, Dharmanatha. 
Neminatha’s life is the subject of a Kavya 3 4 * in fifteen cantos by 
the writer on poetics Vagbhata, probably in the twelfth century. 
There may be mentioned as having some claim to consideration 
the Pdndavacaritra and Mrgdvaticaritra 4 of Devaprabha Suri 
of the school of Maladharin in the thirteenth century, and Cari- 
trasundara Garun's Makipalacaritra , 6 which claims to be a Maha- 
kavya in fourteen cantos of 1159 verses. These works, however, 
have value rather for their tales than for their literary merit. Of 
much higher merit in this regard, though it deals with a trite 
theme and the author evidently knew both Afvaghosa and Kali¬ 
dasa's works well, is the Mahakavya Padyacudatnani 6 ascribed 
to a Buddhaghosacarya. That this is the work of the famous 
Pali scholar Buddhaghosa can hardly be seriously affirmed ; the 
silence of our records of that able man would be inexplicable, 
and, if the attribution is not a case of false ascription, it remains 
that there must have lived a scholar of the same name, whose 
date at present evades definite determination. 

1 Ed. Bombay, 1905. See Biihler, Ober das Leben des Jaina-Monches Hema- 
chatuira (1889); Jacobi, ERE. vi. 591. 

1 Ed. KM. 1888. Cf. Peterson, Report , ii, pp. 77 flf. He perhaps wrote the 
fivandharacampu , and uses Magha and Vakpati (WZKM. iii. 136 flf.). His father 
was a Kayastha, Ardradeva. 

3 Neminirvatta , ed. KM. 56, 1896. The identity of the author is not certain. In 
Madras Catal 1 , xx. 7754 * s son Dahata (? Bahata), of the Pragvadi family. 

4 Ed. 1909; Hertel, pp. 105 flf., 150 flf. Cf. Peterson, Report , iii, pp. 273 flf. 

8 Ed. 1909 ; Hertel, pp. 72 flf., 138 flf. 

3 Ed. Madras, 1921. 
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HISTORICAL KAVYA 


i. Indian Iliitoriia-l Writing 


T O the old complaint that India has nu historians and no 
historical sense it has recently been objected, doubtless 
with a measure of truth, that there is a certain amount of 
writing and a number of facts attesting a degree of sense for 
history. In view or the antiquity and the developed character 
of Indian civilization it would indeed be ridiculous to expect to 
find India destitute of historical sense, but what is really essential 
is the fact that, despite the abundance of its literature, history h 
so miserably represented, and that in the whole of the great 
period of Sanskrit literature there is not one writer who Can be 
seriously regarded as a critical historian. We have as the nearest 
approach to a true historian a poet 0 r no mean ability, much 
industry, and a desire to tell the truth, who had for recent 
ujitorj. Vf ‘ r > fair source of information^ bui the mqst ardent 
admuer of kalhana would not for a moment claim for him that 
he could be matched even with Herodotos, and it must be 
remembered that no other writer approaches even remotely the 
achtevcment of KaShafia. 


The causes of this phenomenon must He in peculiarities or 
Indian psychology aided by environment and the course of 
events, and it is idle to hope to give any explanation which will 
be entirely satisfying We may remember that India produced 
no oratory, despite the distinct power often displayed both in the 
epics and m Classical Kavya of the rhetorical presentment of 
a case by opposing disputants. Oratory doubtless, as history 
proves, has flourished best where there has been political 
ireedum; Athens is as celebrated for oratory as Sparta was 

Ru ™, P ™ ]uck1 ils * st gators when there 

*' 5 s * ep ' C m w *? h c<rta!l1 ^ least had effective 

pol.ucal rights. It may be that India failed to produce historian. 
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because the great political events which affected her during the 
period up to A. D. 1200 did not call forth popular action in the 
sense in which the repulse of the Persian attacks on Greece 
evoked the history of Herodotos. 1 The national feeling, which 
is at least a powerful aid to the writing of history, was not 
evoked in India in the same manner as it was when democratic 
states formed the most serious element of resistance to the 
Persian attack at a time when more oligarchic governments 
were apparently far less deeply moved by any sentiment of 
nationalism. 2 

It may be admitted that the foreign attacks on India in the 
period of the first four centuries B. C. were probably not such 
as to excite deep national feeling. Alexander's invasion was 
followed by the early loss of the most Indian of the territories 
won to Candragupta, apparently without any such struggle as 
would induce a sense of national danger and national triumph. 
The Greek, Parthian, Qaka, and Kusana successes were possible 
in large measure because such a sentiment did not exist, and the 
process of assimilation went on so steadily that, when the Gupta 
revival came, it can hardly have been felt as a national revival, 
however much it seems so to us ex post facto. Thereafter, until 
the eleventh century, the wars of India were merely struggles 
between rival dynasties, wars of crows and kites, in which no 
deep signification could lie. 3 The Mahomedan invaders found 
India without any real national feeling; their successes were 
rendered possible largely because the chiefs disliked one another 
far more than they did the Mleccha. It is characteristic that 
even in the ballads evoked by the struggle the sense of nationality 
is only in process of development. 

From the standpoint of psychology it is not difficult to under¬ 
stand that the view that history had any meaning or value was 
one unlikely to receive acceptance in India. The prevailing 
doctrines told distinctly against any such estimate of events. In 

1 Another side of Greek mentality, the criticism of tradition, it seen in Hckataios 
of Miletos, whose patriotism, like his history, was marked bycantion and weighing of 
evidence. Cf. J. B. Bury, Ancient Greek Historians (1909). 

2 Stein, Rajatarahgini , i. 28 ff. ; Oldenberg, A us item alien Indien , pp. 65 flf. 

5 Contrast Lacan’s prophetic words (vii. 432 f.): 

quod fugiens civile nefas redituraque nunquam 
Libertas ultra Tigrim Khenumque recessit. 
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the strict logical sense of the doctrine of Karman all men’s 
actions were the outcome of actions done in previous births; they 
were, therefore, wholly uncalculable, for no one could tell what 
deed in the remotest past might not spring up to work out its 
inevitable end. Beside this belief, and evidently in full strength 
in many minds, was the view that all things were brought about 
by fate, working in a manner wholly unintelligible and beyond 
all foresight. To these more rational views, which might be 
combined and even reconciled by exercise of a little ingenuity, 
was added the acceptance by the Indian mind of the miraculous 
in the shape of divine intervention, magic, and witchcraft. 1 The 
scientific attitude of mind which seeks to find natural causes for 
events of nature is not normal in India, and the conception that 
nature is not capable of being affected by divine or demoniac 
instrumentalities would have seemed ludicrous to the vast majority 
of its people; Buddhists and Jains were as little inclined to 
abandon popular superstitions as were Brahmins. Nay, all three 
religions favoured the belief in the habit of sages by asceticism 
to attain magic powers; the doctrine that these powers can be 
acquired by regular forms of process is inculcated in their philo¬ 
sophies, and persons who were able to achieve these results were 
capable of affecting the processes of nature, so that to ascribe 
similar powers to superhuman beings was perfectly natural. 
Moreover, the philosophies of every kind taught that there was 
no progress in our sense in the world ; things had happened age 
after age in precisely the same way; the doctrine of the periodical 
creation and destruction of the world of the Brahmanical post- 
Vedic texts is on the same plane as the theory of the Buddhists 
of the existence of innumerable earlier Buddhas and the long 
line of Jain Tirthakaras. 

Nor were the Indians without what seemed to them an 
excellent substitute for history in our sense. To the average 
Indian now, and doubtless of centuries ago, the heroes of the 
past and those historical kings who had been converted by their 
imagination into heroic figures were quite as real as, if not more 
real than, their local princes of the present time. Nor was it 
merely that they were as real; they possessed the great advantage 
of being recognized and admired over wide areas of India. It is 
1 Cf. Lucan on the Thessalian witches, vi. 415 ff. 
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hardly wonderful, therefore, that even those chronicles and 
panegyrics which were composed in honour of contemporary 
princes were soon no longer copied by scribes or studied, 
preference being accorded in lieu to works like Lhc epics, which 
were certain to be of abiding interest. It has been well remarked 1 
that, while the Pandits have copied and commented with eager¬ 
ness on the iViiUtiJAiya of £xiharsa r they have allowed to sink 
into oblivion the Navasifk&sfink&carit^ which he wrote to 
celebrate the deeds of his patron. 

Something too must be allowed for the tendency of the Indian 
mind to prefer the general to the particular which is shown in 
widely different spheres of knowledge. We hear, for instance, 
in Buddhist texts of certain definite heresies, but we are equally 
faced with schematic lists of unsound philosophical views which 
arc asserted to have been held by others, bur which in large 
measure arc obviously mere inventions. Throughout the history 
of Indian philosophy the same thing h seen; no one seems to be 
in the least interested in the history of doctrines, nn one writes 
a history of philosophy as contras Led with summaries of opposing 
doctrines; m one even attempts a real history of politics or 
medicine. What interests writers in not questions of the opinions 
of predecessors as individuals, but tile discussion of divergencies 
of doctrine all imagined as having arisen r,r initio The names of 
some great authorities may be preserved, as in the case of the 
schools of philosophy, but nothing whatever with any taint of 
actuality is recorded regarding their person a lilies, and we are 
left to grope for dales. This indifference to chronology is seen 

everywhere \ n India, and must be definitely connected, in the 
Ultimate issue, with Llie quite secondary character ascribed lu 
rime by the philosophies, 

2, The Beginnings of History 

The Purana% as we have them, contain amidst vast masses of 
other matter, religious and social, some traces of the activity 
Of court poets who made genealogies, but the value of these 
notices is of the most limited description ; the lists of names and 
dates alone which is what they normally contribute arc regularly, 

1 UuhW. Kr*mwJWj|tf (f£va£Ciitd r p. a. fill oih« pancgyrici set Leal, 5w1 we a rr 
t*vE ptnilu at bh pjiircm, 
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wh^n Compared With our more reliable cvidcncci hopelessly 
inaccurate, showing that at the time when they came into being 
the interest uf genealogists was rather edification by constructing 
pleasing ancestries than accurate record of (acts. I t may indeed 
be doubled whether with the most critical care anything could 
bo retrieved of substantial value additional to other sources of 
information; hitherto they have been treated only without critical 
judgement or acumen. 1 Beside them may be put the lists of 
teachers which occasionally are recorded in later Vedic texts, but 
which are anything but free from suspicion of Interpolation and 
ex a gt' era linn, though they prove, what was hardly dubious in 
any event, that there prevailed the practice of remembering series 
of teachers and pupils. The Buddhists made some more serious 
approach to history in their legends of the Buddha, but. valuable 
as 15 the matter which they have preserved, it remains clear, horn 
their greatest creation, ! the MakSvaftsct of MahiinSman in the 
fifth century A. d.. that during the passage of the centuries the 
mouks had not acquired any real historical sense. A king like 
A^oka was, of Course, a model of pious deeds, but not the 
slightest attempt is made to treat his life and eJTurts in an 
historical spirit l instead, we learn of the courteous action uf the 
wild beasts and birds who come to the royal kitchen and die 
there, to prevent the sin of slaying them for food, of miracle- 


performing snakes, and sage* who come down to earth to cleanse 
the community of heretics. Even in contemporary times the 
poet Is untrustworthy ; all is looked at merely from the point of 
view of the arti;ride of the king for the time being towards the 
special Community of monks among whom the author lived* 
.Still les^, o: course, do we find history among the Jains; their 
Piitiavalb, kept doubtless from early times but only recorded 
rather late, preserve lists of pc mi fib, they had a stereotyped life 
of their 1 irlhakaras, and endeavoured to attach Jain legends to 
^uch names as that of (..andragupta,* but scrum* history was 
repugnant to them. Eulogies of saints are common to the sects, 
but Serious historical work is quite unknown. 

' Tj •tfferityfe the pci,*) i„ wwk( fJlal w nolW „ f 

tlw S t 4 cent, a |1. It fooltih. .Srf Kflih, Ell k. t j,j, rp , 607 I 

esIrSS.* - f ’ ' M ° f lt “ ^ rnd * hh li ita 
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Poetic merit of a modest kind, however, may be found from 
time to time in the inscriptions which are the most substantial 
early contribution to Indian history. The most valuable in this 
regard are the encomia, Pra£astis, of which we have already 
noted specimens of the Gupta age. The typical Prafasti 1 is 
simple in structure; after a benediction, it proceeds to describe 
the donor, and, when the two are not identical, the reigning 
prince, giving in either case some genealogical information, then 
it sets out the donation and enumerates any conditions or 
privileges accompanying it, such as freedom from interference by 
the royal officers or remission of taxation, invokes the favour of 
heaven for the maintenance of the memorial, utters imprecations 
on any person interfering with the donation, and sets out the 
name of the architect who constructed it, the priest who con¬ 
secrated it, the poet, and the scribe who engraved the letters, 
with in many cases the date. The form, of course, varies with 
the nature of the object on which it is engraved, temple, public 
building, copper plate, memorial of the dead, &c., but the 
historically interesting part is normally the genealogy and 
account, if any, of the deeds of the dedicator, if a king. These 
Pra£astis may be quite short, ten or twelve lines, or they may 
even exceed a hundred lines, and their value as history and 
poetry differs enormously. What is fairly certain is that the 
genealogies are frequently ‘faked'; the kings for whom they 
were composed desired to be connected either with fabled heroes 
and royal lines of old, or, especially in the south, desired to 
make out that they were scions of the great royal houses of the 
north. As poetry they do not normally merit admiration, for 
they are decidedly elaborate in form, if at all pretentious, and we 
are not favourably impressed by the self-confidence of that Rama 
who in the eighth century calls himself Kavifvara, lord of poets, 
and asserts that the goddess of eloquence dwelt in his childish 
mouth ere he had forgotten the taste of his mothers milk. His 
skill is of the type admired in India but less attractive to 
western taste; he composes a Stotra, hymn of praise, in which 
each of the fourteen stanzas applies equally well to Parvatl as to 

1 Sec Biihler, WZKM. ii. S6 (T.; El. i. 97 ff. Their form as a blend of prose and 
poetry is recognized in the later writers on poetics as a Biruda; Sahityadarpana , vi. 
570. tor a collection see Pro cl nalekha nui/J, KM. 34, 64, 80. 
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her consort £iva, and he exhibits by his choice of recondite con¬ 
structions and rare words that he had studied diligently both 
grammar and lexica. The same curious device of including 
a Stotra in an inscription is seen in the case of Lalitasuradeva in 
the ninth century. 1 It is fair to say that not rarely there is found 
a poetical idea happily expressed in a panegyric both early and 
late, but in the main they are rather dreary and hackneyed 
documents. 2 And, what is vital, they represent merely a first 
step towards history. 

We can hardly say that we are carried further into the region 
of history by the Harsacarita of Bana, for, beyond a very few 
facts about his immediate predecessors, we are given merely 
a confused glimpse of a very small part of the deeds of Harsa of 
Thanesar, and the work may best be treated as a romance, which 
it is in all essentials. As a nearer approach to history may be 
ranked the Gaudavaha 3 of Vakpatiraja, which was written to 
celebrate the defeat of a Gauda prince by the poet’s patron, 
Ya^ovarman of Kanauj, who himself, however, was overthrown 
and killed not much later (c. 740) by Lalitaditya of Kashmir. 
Possibly this fact explains the curious condition of the poem, 
which contains as little history as possible, but expatiates instead 
in the wonted Kavya manner in descriptions of scenery and the 
seasons, and of the amusements of kings, and does not scruple to 
relate myths. It may be that the poet, after his patron’s death, 
left unfinished the poem which thus is merely a torso. The 
alternative is to suppose that we have in it as it stands a series 
of excerpts dealing with those topics which Pandits liked, 
omitting tedious historical details. No certainty is possible; it 
may be that the poem is all that Vakpati ever intended to write. 
It is in Maharastrl Prakrit, and, though it does not aim at plays 
on words and double meanings, it affects far too long compounds 
in the Gauda manner, nor does it normally reach any high 
standard of merit, though it contains some vivid pictures of 
village life—Maharastrl poetry has always clung close to the 
soil—and the description of a southern temple ot Kali where 

1 IA. xxv. 177 f. 

2 Harsa has some spirited lines; Jackson, Priyadariika , pp. xliii f. 

* Ed. S. P. Pandit, BSS. 34, 1887; cf. Biihler, WZKM. i. 324 ff.; ii 318 ff.; 
Smith, JRAS. 1908, pp. 765- 93. Hotel's views ( Asia Major, i) on Bhavabhuti and 
Vakpati carry no conviction. 
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human sacrifices are offered has the grim horror which attracts 
Indian taste. Uncertainty attends its date; it is characteristic 
of the poem that we do not even hear the name of the Gauda 
king; if written after Yafovarman’s fall it may be placed about 
A. D. 750. 

We are still far from serious history in the Navasdhasdtika- 
carita 1 of Padmagupta, also called Parimala, whose work, in 
eighteen cantos, was written about 1005. It relates the mythical 
theme of the winning of the princess Qa£iprabha, but is intended 
at the same time to allude to the history of king Sindhuraja 
Navasahasanka of Malava; we have by the hand of Bilhana 
a similar example of this curious treatment in the drama 
Karnasundari in which he celebrates, under the guise of the 
marriage of a Caulukya prince to the daughter of a Vidyadhara 
king, an actual wedding of his patron to a princess. Obviously 
the method does not tend towards historical treatment or results. 
But the poet is by no means without the power of graceful 
expression, however impossible it may be to treat seriously his 
poem as a whole. Thus he has quite a happy conception in: 

citravartiny api nrpe tattvavegena cetasi 
vrldardhavalitam cakre mukhendum avagaiva sd. 

1 As the truth pierced the soul of the king, though *twas only his 
picture, the maiden made his moon-like forehead half-wrinkled 
with shame/ 

akaram na karoti ndmbu pibati strainam na samsevate 
gete yat sikatasu muktavisaycig canddtapam sevate 
tvatpdddbjarajahprasddakanikdldbhonmukhas tan marau 
vianye Mdlavasihha Gurjarapatis tivrain tapas tapyate . 

4 He eats not nor drinks water; women he frequents not; he lies 
on the sand, indifferent to things of sense he courts the burning 
heat; surely, o Lion of Malava, the lord of Gurjara performs 
thus a dread penance there in the desert that he may become 
worthy to be honoured by touching the dust of thy lotus feet/ 
Pretty is the following: 

1 Ed. V. S. Islampnrkar, BSS. 53, 1895; G. Biihler and Th. Zachariae, Ober das 
Navasahasah&acharita (1888). On his use of the Udgata metre see Jacobi, ZDMG. 
xliii. 467; SIFI. VIII. ii. no. 
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tatra sthitain sthitimata varadeva daivad: bhrtyena te cakita- 
cittam iyanty ahani 

utkampini stanatate haritieksandndih: hdran pranartayati yatra 
bhavatpratapah. 

* There, my noble liege, as fate willed, thy servant won a footing 
and abode for many days with troubled heart, where thy valour 
makes to dance the necklaces on the quivering breasts of the 
deer-eyed ladies.* A more elaborate effort to depict the plight 
of the Gurjara queen in her husband’s defeat is less successful: 

magnani dvisatam kuldni samare tvatkhadgadhdrakule 
ndthdsminn iti vandivaci bahugo dev a grutaydm purd 
mugdhd Giirjarabhumipdlainahisl pratydgayd pdthasah 
kdntare cakita vimuhcati mufiuh patyuh krpdne drgau. 

4 As she wanders in terror in the forest, o King, the simple queen 
of Gurjara*s lord gazes ever at her husband’s blade in her craving 
for water; has she not heard many a time the minstrels chant, 
“ The hosts of the foe, o lord, have been drowned in the whirl¬ 
pool of battle raised by the torrent of thy glaive ”?* The 
unfortunate lady is misled by the ambiguity of the term magndtii 
and of dhard , which means both torrent and edge of a sword. 

We have only the name of £ankuka, who wrote the Bhuva - 
ndbhyudaya , in which Kalhana 1 tells us he described the dread 
battle of Mamma and Utpala (c . A. D. 850) 

ruddhapravdhd yatrdsld Vitastd subhatair hatcih 

‘ where the current of the Vitasta was stemmed by the bodies of 
the slain. The anthologies ascribe to a Qankuka certain verses, 
but it is quite uncertain whether he is to be identified with this 
author; in the case of one verse the ascription is to Qankuka 
Mayura s son, and it has been conjectured that the Mayura 
meant may be the contemporary of Bana (c. A. D. 630), though 
this is mere surmise. A Qanku figures in the list of jewels ot 
Vikramaditya's court; he may represent the tradition of one or 
other of these poets, if indeed they are to be identified. 

1 iv. 704 f. Cf. Peterson, Subhdsitavali , p. 127; Quackenbos, The Sanskrit 
Poems of Mayura, pp. 50-2. 
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3. Bil/iana 

It is to Kashmir that we must look for the first more serious 
contribution to history, for Bilhana—the form of name is Kash¬ 
mirian—was born there, though he left his home perhaps under 
Kama’s reign and wandered far and wide visiting Mathura, 
Kanauj, Prayaga, and Ka^ and staying for a time at the court 
of a prince Karna of Dahala, 1 perhaps also with the Caulukya 
Karnadeva Trailokyamalla (1064-94) of Anhilvad, before he was 
received as Vidyapati, master of the sciences, by Vikramaditya VI, 
Calukya king of Kalyana (1076-1127), who bestowed upon him 
the gifts of a blue parasol and an elephant and chained him to 
his court. When at Karna’s capital, he defeated in a literary 
competition the poet Gangadhara and appears to have written 
a poem on Rama, and he hints that the famous Bhoja of Dhara 2 
would have been glad to welcome him to his court. At any rate 
he rewarded his patron by composing in his honour his epic in 
eighteen cantos, the Vikramahkadevacarita? The date of that 
work appears to fall before 1088, because it passes in silence the 
great expedition of the king to the south which took place then, 
and because it mentions as prince, not king, Harsadeva of Kash¬ 
mir who became king only in that year, and we know from 
Kalhana 4 that Bilhana actually lived to hear of Harsadeva's 
accession. Of his parentage we know that his immediate 
ancestors Muktikala£a, Rajaka^a, and Jyesthakala^a, his father, 
were Brahmins, students of the Veda, who performed the Vedic 
Agnihotra (fire-oblation) sacrifice; his mother was Nagadevi, his 
brothers were Istarama and Ananda, both scholars and poets, 
while he himself was taught the Veda, grammar up to the 
MahdbJia$ya , and poetics. 

The Vikramahkadevacarita is essentially an application of 
the normal recipe for making an epic to a historical theme, and 
it begins, therefore, with the usual application, in this case to 

1 Presumably of Cedi, and different from the Kama of the Kaniasundari (Konow, 
Das tndische Drama , p. 11 a). The Cedi king was seemingly of long life and many 
vicissitudes (Duff, Chronology , pp. iao, 121, 135). 

* This suggests that Bhoja was alive later than 1060; so also Kalhana, vii. 259, 
treats him as alive in 1062. 

• Ed. G. Biihler, BSS. 14, 1S75. Cf. A. V. V. Ayyar, IA. xlviii. 1 r 4 ff., 133 ff. 

‘ vii. 936-8. 
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Brahman, to create a hero for the safety of the world ; the god 
agreed, and from his waterpot (culuka) sprang the founder of the 
Calukya dynasty, whose first home in Ayodhya was abandoned 
by later kings who extended their conquests to the betel palms of 
the south, ‘ where the hooves of their horses wrote the record of 
their victories on the sands of the ocean shore which witnesses 
the secrets of the Colas. This purely imaginary origin for the 
family is followed by a long break in the tradition, and Bilhana 
passes to Tailapa ( 973 “ 97 ) whose victory over the Rastrakutas is 
recorded but not his defeat by the king of Malava. The kings 
following are, with one exception, mentioned, and then the poet 
concentrates on Ahavamalla (1040-69), the father of his hero. 
This victorious king has no son; he and his wife serve humbly 
in Qiva’s temple, and he is promised in reward by the god two 
sons as the reward of his penance, but one more as a special boon. 
Three sons are born, Some9vara, Vikramaditya, and Jayasinha, 
the birth of the second being preceded by remarkable portents 
presaging his future greatness. When the boys grew up, Ahava¬ 
malla pressed on Vikramaditya the duty of fulfilling the purpose 
of V‘va and accepting the heir-apparentship, but the virtuous 
prince declined to oust his brother. He proceeded, however, to 
win many victories which greatly delighted his father, but in the 
midst of his rejoicing he was attacked by a malignant fever. 
Greatly distressed, he decided to end his life, and, his ministers 
giving reluctant consent, journeyed to the Tungabhadra, the 
Ganges of the south, and there perished in the water, setting his 
heart on ?iva. Vikramaditya was deeply distressed by the news, 
was with difficulty induced to remain alive, but ultimately re- 
turned to the capital where his brother for a time lived peaceably 
with him. But suspicions arose between the two, and Vikrama- 
ditya retired with his brother Jayasinha, and took up a position 
on the Tungabhadra. He effected then an alliance with the Cola 
king, but after bis ally’s death the throne, despite efforts on his 
part, fell into the hands of Rajiga, who concerted an alliance with 

faT.oT *J> a,ns t Vikramaditya. The result, however, was 
fata to the allies ; <>a urged the reluctant Vikramaditya to do 
battle, and, when he had captured his brother, angrily compelled 
him to abandon his intention of allowing his brother to resume 
the royal power. He then made Jayasinha viceroy in Vanavasa 
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and effected more conquests. At this point the poet introduces 
the usual diversion from serious matters. The king hears of the 
Svayamvara of a Rajput princess, CandaladevI, and wins her as 
his bride; this gives Bilhana the opportunity of describing the 
effect of the spring on the passions, and the beauties of the 
maiden in minute detail (viii). The wedding over, the king and 
his bride disport themselves ; he swings her with his own hand, 
they pluck flowers, bathe together, and a carousal at which the 
Rajput ladies drink deep follows (ix-xi). The king now returns 
to Kalyana, but merely to occupy a canto with fresh bathing 
scenes (xii) and an ode to the breaking of the monsoon (xiii). 
Jayasinha, however, gave trouble ; he had to be overcome but 
pardoned (xiv, xv), and the king then engaged in hunting, slay¬ 
ing lions, hunting boars with dogs, and shooting arrows at deer 
(xvi). Sons were born to him, and he built a city Vikramapura, 
and erected a temple to Visnu Kamalavilasin. But the Colas, 
having apparently been defeated rather in the poet’s imagination 
than in reality, gave more trouble. Vikrama has to defeat them 
again and occupy for a time Kancl. The last canto is refresh- 
ingly interesting, for it gives an account of Bilhana’s own family 
and his life as a wandering Pandit, attesting a practice which 
prevailed down to the most recent times. 

It is difficult to say much for Bilhana as a historian. We may 
justly suspect his impartiality ; £iva intervenes in the affairs of 
his hero with suspicious promptitude, and the impression con¬ 
veyed is certainly that the poet is trying by stressing the super¬ 
natural intervention in his favour to explain away the awkward 
fact that he fought with both his brothers. We have no real 
character-drawing, but merely the reflex of the epic; Ahava- 
nialla and Vikramaditya are as heroes necessarily paragons of 
virtue, the others vicious. It is quite in keeping with the epic 
manner that the Colas, so often rooted out, are at the end of the 
poem still perfectly capable of worrying the ruler. Again, the 
artificial style leaves often difficulty as to the precise sense ; it is 
not even certain whether while at Karna’s court Bilhana wrote 
a poem on Rama or made a journey to Ayodhya. Chronology is 
utterly lacking, as it is in Bana ; * after some days ’ or * after many 
days ’ are expressions quite worthless, and while the inscriptions 
generally confirm Bilhana's narrative, there remain much vague- 
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ni!:<x and inaccuracy, or at least exaggeration as in the: case of 
his alleged Cauda conquests. An irritating but epic vagueness 
prevails; there is dubiety about the identity of the two K,irons 
whom he mentions,* and he frequently leaves out the names of 
minor personages, leaving us to guess their identity. The descrip¬ 
tions of the usual pleasures of a royal court are doubtless generi ■ 
caliy true, but they are dearly out of place, and the Svayaiiivara 
is too obviously based on Kalidasa to give u$ any confidence in 
its existence, in anything like the form in which it is pictured, 
though ivc know that Rajputs long kept up the practice. There 
is also only too much ground for accepting as true to life the 
scene of drunkenness, for the Rajputs have long found delight in 
romping, equivoke, debauchery, and drinking. 

Bilhatia, however, is more satisfactory as a poet. He affects 
the Valdarbha style and avoids long compounds ; his language is 
normal iy simple and clear, and lie docs not overdo a I Literati oils 
Or plays on words. His masterpiece is admittedly the picture of 
the death of Ahavamaila in Canto iv ; it is a fine piece of simple 
pathos, and the dignity and Courage of ihc dying king arc effec¬ 
tively portrayed. Nor is Rilhana without skill in more elaborate 
effects, as in his pica for poets: 

$*>t(<kabk<ihgnrabkiigy/tm{ghata4iiuh gahyS na reddktah griyak 
firdndHdtii taialam praydnapafti/tafradd/td na vtgrarnyaii 
trattom ye ‘tra yagemayt vapttfi va/t htrvanti k&vyamttais 

tan utddkya gttrftn vidhattn sttkavln ntrgarvam urvlgtituiih. 

' Yc lords of earth, prosperity, the lightning of the cloud of fate 
that moves at its own will, cannot be chained ; ever soundelli thu 
drum i hat doth proclaim the hour of nun’s departure ; honour, 
therefore, and take as your guides, laying aside all pride, those 
skilled poets whose poems provide the drink of immortality to 
your bodies of fame/ 

he rajduas fyajata utkaviprimabaudhe viradhath 

(uddha kirtik sphurali bitamt&m ttu/tam etaiprtisdddt 
fttfiatr hnddham tad a lag it a R ag hun-dmittali sac caritram 
krnddhair nit as tribhninmajayl kdsyamwgitm dag&syoit. 

' ° ki "£ s ' «ase to obstruct the true poet’s attachment; it is to 
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them that is duo the refulgence of yom pure fame; by them in 
gratitude was composed the great, the noble tale of Rama, by 
them in anger was Ravana, conqueror of the universe* made 
a laughing-stock/ The advent of winter is depicted quite 
prettily: 

f affi fk alatnpaki&n takantirvakrE ?idu vallatfkfdt 
jit&ijjtigfiirta heiuanlith sdnuxnt&h j tnarabhUpalfh . 

- Then came the winter, feudatory of our Lord, Love, himself 
beloved by Lite crescent moon dear to those aweary of autumn^ 
heat/ Pretty is the description of Khonamukha, Iub ancestral 
home: 

hr Fimas Ussy a prffifmvmmatir adbhntdmim knthamm 
him $rlkantha$ vngmnpkf$mikr<^dilldialdmtmk 
tfco 6 hag ah pta krtistibhagam kunkamnih ynsya sfrtr 

ttrdksFbn ntiyafy SiirastisnrGyfipitmdrukattlifdapfittdii m. 

1 What shall I sing of that spot, the fountain-head of wonder-tales, 
that shone as a playful e in bell ish men t on the crest of the moun¬ 
tain god, £iva's father-in-law ? One part bears the saffron in its 
natural perfection, the olher the grape* pale as a slice of juicy 
sugar-cane from Sarayu s banks/ We may suggest that the 
reference to wonder-tales is an effort to ascribe to his native place 
the honour of being the source of works like the Bfkatk&thd. 
Ahavamalla's last words are perfect in their elegant simplicity: 

jan&mi karikarndnta^aRcaiam hatajivitam 
mama tmnyUra vifvdsaft P&rS?affjit>iU$tkir$£* 
utsaFtgc Turtgabhi idray as tad fin Civtifiniftyd 
vniichrtmy nftarh HtfSkarttuh dthagrakmfitfdmbaudm - 

1 I know that my life, tremulous as the tip of an elephant's car* 
is gone ; no other hope have I save in the lord of Parvatfa life. 
In the bosom of Tun gab had rji 1 desire tn lay aside this deception 
of human life, my heart set fast on (Svl 1 

Billiiuui's diction is normally accurate, and for his occasional 
lapses he can plead precedent* Metrically he is simple ; six 
Cantos are of Inriravajr3 type, three of Vaflfastha, two ofC^loka 1 
and Rathoddhala ; one in Mandakronta, one in PiiSpitSgrS* and 

1 He tu§ VLptilifl. T- III Jfc, its, jikI - irmrn tnpretivdy, nmL a weak caesium 
Ui Sunilhi *n Vi pul l 1 U in jv, 93 {VS. avii, 444) to 4:8 haU-ttariMi. 
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one in Svagata. £3rduhvikrTriit;i and Vasaiitatiluka are not rare 
as change metres; Mai ini is occasional, and Aupacchandasika, 
Pfthvi, Qikharipi, Sragdhar3, and Harm! are just used, while 
Vaiialiya dominates Canto xv. 

4. Kalhand 1 Lift and Times 

Kalhana of Kashmir 1 is not merely the one great Indian 
chronicler who has come down to us; but, though w'c have little 
direct information about him, wo can gather from his poems a far 
more definite impression of his personal character than is usual 
with Indian poets ; compared with Kalidasa, who is a mere name, 
the subject of anecdotes clever and stupid, Ka'hana stands out 
as a very definite and rather attractive personality. We owe his 
activity as a chronicler in ail probability to the internal struggles 
of Kashmir. His father Canpaka, doubtless a Brahmin, was 
a faithful adherent of king Harsa (1089-1101); he remained, 
unlike the average Kashmirian, true to his sovereign in adversity, 
and was on an important mission entrusted to him by the king 
when the latter was assassinated; the details of the murder are 
known to us because Mukta, one of his servants, was with the 
king at the last, escaping in a manner which the poet fully relates* 
Canpnka seems to have lived long after his master’s death, but 
seemingly he ceased to take active purl in political affairs, for 
which, if we accept his loyally, he can hardly have been well 
fitted, and thus young Kalharta, who may have been born about 
noo, was cut off from the possibility of ministerial office and 
political life. His unde, Kanaka, was also deeply attached to 
Harsa, who rewarded his complaisance in taking singing lessons 
from the music-loving king by presenting him with a lakh of 
gold coins. He restrained the king in his madness from destroy¬ 
ing the image of the Buddha at Parihasapura, probably the home 
of Kalhana's family, and retired to Benares on his patron's death. 
Like his father, Kalhana was a devotee of tjliva, but though he 
knew and respected the tjaiva^astra, the recondite system of 
Caiva philosophy for which Kashmir was famous, he seems to 
have had a poor opinion or the devotees of the Tantric rites of 
Ciiivism. Bui he is markedly respectful in his attitude to 

1 M, A. Stein, AWkira't Uirenicft if Aa/urfr (1900), and «l. tSyjp 
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Buddhism, and approves the practice of non-destruction of life 
(ahihsa ) enjoined and enforced by some kings. Buddhism, it is 
clear from his account, had long since accommodated itself to 
Hinduism ; Ksemendra had celebrated the Buddha as an Avatar 
of Visnu, and married monks were known long before Kalhanas 
day. 

Debarred from politics, Kalhana must have conceived the 
idea of rewriting the chronicles of Kashmir, perhaps at the insti¬ 
gation of Alakadatta, the patron of whom we hear only from the 
Qrikanthacarita 1 of Mankha, who mentions him under his more 
elegant appellation of Kalyana, of which his name is a vernacular 
equivalent. It is clear that he studied deeply the great poems of 
the past, such as the Raghuvaiiga and Meghaduta of Kalidasa, 
and naturally the Harsacarita of Bana, as a model of romance 
based on a historical kernel. Bilhana he knew well and used his 
work, and Mankha expressly tells us that Kalhana’s style had 
become so polished that it could reflect as in a mirror the whole 
perfection of Bilhanas muse. But he studied also deeply the 
epics, as his constant references to the heroes of the Mahdbhdrata 
and his familiarity with the Rdmayana prove. He was naturally 
interested in literary history, and studied the science of astrology, 
as his references to Varahamihira’s Brhatsamhita attest. 

Contemporary history was stormy and bloody. Harsa’s death 
left his foes Uccala and Sussala to divide the kingdom ; Sussala 
received the territory of Lohara. Uccala had to keep in power 
by playing off one of the turbulent Damaras, a feudal body of 
landholders, against another, Gargacandra of Lahara proving 
his chief support. In 1111 he was assassinated by a plot of his 
officials, one of whom, Radda, occupied the throne for a day. 
Gargacandra then ruled through a roi faindarit for four months, 
but Sussala patched up friendship with him and became king. 
His reign was one mass of trouble; the Damaras, when Garga¬ 
candra was removed by murder, rose under Bhiksacara, a grand¬ 
son of Harsa who ruled from 1120 to 1121, but Sussala regained 
power, and civil war raged until he was murdered in 1128 as the 
result of a plot he had contrived to assassinate his rival. His son 
Jayasinha succeeded and kept the throne, not by his father’s 
reckless valour, but by cultivating the feudal grandees and by 

1 XXV. 78-80. 
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Machiavellian diplomacy. Bhiksacasa was murdered two years 
later, but a new prelender appeared, and t although there was 
peace far a time after 1135, a new trouble arose in i* ,3, when 
prince Bhoja supported by the Dai d tribes rose in revolt. 
Diplomacy at last quelled this outbreak, and in M49 Kalhana 
began and in the next year finished his great poem. He had 
dearly Stood apart from the straggle; though he wrote under 
Jayasmbs, hiss remarks legarding him are utterly opposed 10 the 
wholesale panegyric of the normal court poet; he condemns 
severely the deeds of SusaaLi, and is equally severe to Latham 
and MalJarjun.i, the earlier pretenders of Jayasihha^s reign. His 
account of Bhiksacara is more favourable, and that this was not 
induced by personal motives is established by the fact [hat his 
record shows clearly that he and his family gained nothing by the 
brief period of that prince 1 s power, Bhoja he evidently both 
knew and liked, and much of his information regarding the 
tedious negotiation? and manoeuvres which preceded bis recon¬ 
ciliation with the king in 1145 must have been derived from him 
personally, when With the other pretenders he was living in 
amity at Jayasinha's court. 

Kalhana's detachment enabled him to envisage dispassionately 
the demerits of his own countrymen, and hia testimony is 
abundantly confirmed by history. Fair and fal^e and fickle is a 
perfect description of the Kashmirian as seen by Kalhaga.. The 
disorderly and cowardly soldiery receives his wholehearted con¬ 
tempt ; they are prepared to fly at a rumour, and, if a few 
resolute men murder the king, a iohv* qui pent of guards, attend¬ 
ants, and courtiers follows at once. Fidelity Is unknown to the 
vast majority of the court, and Kathana notes it with special 
care, even when its object 1 $ a rebel. Contrasted with this Is 
the courage and loyalty of the Rapp tit ras and other foreign 
mercenaries on whom the kings had largely to rely for serious 
fighting. Tiie city populace is presented as idle, pleasure-loving, 
and utterly callous, acclaiming a king to-day and welcoming 
another to-morrow, and their passions raise disdain in the aristo¬ 
cratic Brahmin's mind. Against the Da mams he \$ extremely 
bitter; his family had doubtless suffered greatly at the hands of 
these cruel and brutal men, who oppressed the peasants and 
plundered when they could the estates of the officials and the 
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Brahmins of the capital ; their bootishness and crudeness, traces 
of their humble origin, are also a source of offence. But he has 
no illusion ~ regarding the official classes ; their greed, peculations, 
oppressions, and disloyalty are frankly exposed. The priests are 
not spared ; Kashmir was cursed then by activities of the Puro- 
hitas, who, in possession of costly endowments, sought by their 
solemn fasts (prayopavefa) t intended to proceed to death if their 
demands were not granted, to influence the progress of events. 
Kalhana ridicules their ignorance of affairs and their arrogance in 
intervention in matters beyond their skill. He is not, however, 
all compact of dislikes ; he mentions appreciatively the minister 
Rilhana and Alamkara, whom we know from Mankha as a patron 
of poets; Mankha himself is only mentioned as a minister, not 
as a poet; for Udaya, commander of the frontier defences, he 
seems to have had a warm regard, and personal relations are 
obvious both with Bhoja and with Rajavadana, another of the 
pretenders who attacked Jayasinha. All that we have points, 
therefore, to a mind very busily in contact with reality, observing 
intently the process of current events in lieu of becoming a mere 
book-worm, and endeavouring to find satisfaction for a keen 
intellect in recording the events around him and those of earlier 
days in lieu of the participation in affairs traditional in his family 
and congenial to his tastes. 

5. The Rajatarahgini and its Sources 

Kalhana tells us himself that he was not the first to seek to 
write a chronicle of the kings of Kashmir from the earliest days; 
it appears that extensive works of ancient date contained the 
royal chronicles, but these had apparently disappeared in his 
time through the energy of one Suvrata in composing a poem 
embodying them, evidently written in the Kavya style, and, there¬ 
fore, difficult to follow. He consulted also, he says, eleven works 
of former scholars as well as the still extant Nilamatapurana . 
The polymath Ksemendra had written a Nrpavali which Kalhana 
censures for want of care, but which probably was a careful sum¬ 
mary of his sources and, therefore, is a real loss. From Padma- 
mihira Kalhana took eight kings beginning with Lava who come 
first after the gap of thirty-five lost kings in Book I ; Padma- 
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nu[lira’s source was a certain PS^upata HclAraja whose work 
must have been extensive but which Kalhana dtd not know. 
From Chavillakara, whose text he cites, he derived some really 
historical information in the Shape of Anoka's name and his 
devotion to Buddhism. If the other authorities he used carried 
their work from the beginnings to their own times, or were mere 
chronicler of recent events we do not know, Kalhana probably 
nacd some writers of this kind* as he emphatically disclaims this 
sort of work as worthy or him, and insists on covering the whole 
history of Kashmir so far as his sources allow* 

But Kalb an a used much more original sources to check his 
literary authorities* He tells us that he inspected inscriptions of 
various kinds, those envisaged recording the construction of 
temples* memorials, or palaces, records of bud grants or privi- 
leges (usually on copper plates), Fra fastis, eulogies engraved on 
temples amJ other buildings, and manuscripts of literary works, 
ivhich often record names of rulers and dates. The claim is borne 
out by the precise details of facts as to the foundation of sacred 
edifices, land grants, &c. r which abound in his text, #uid by his 
precise assertions as to literary history, which are of great value. 
He Studied also coins and inspected buddings, while he was 
dearly a master of the topography of the valley* Further, he 
used freely local traditions of all kinds, and family records, while 
from his own knowledge and from that of his father and many 
others he culled the minute details which mark hi^ treatment of 
the events of the fifty years preceding the date of his work; 

Kalb ana frankly admits liiat the first fifty-two kings* evidently 
a traditional number, whom he recognizes were nut recorded by 
his predecessors as chroniclers ; the first four ho took from the 
NU&m&t^ the next eight frum Hclataja frankly come after a gap 
nf thirty-five kings, then follow five from CEiavillakani. The first 
king Gonanda is of special importance because be is made to 
have come to the throne in the srime year 653 of the Kali era in 
which Vudhlfthirm. was crowned, and on this absolutely ground¬ 
less synchronism is built up the whole fabric t>r Kalb ana's 
chronology. Gonanda fa made to attack Kf$na in Mathura and 
to be slain by Balabhadm, Krsria h s brother. His son Damudara I 
sought to avenge him, but perished, Krspa placing hia wife, then 
pregnant, on the throne, so that Gonanda II, his sou, was a babe 
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who could take no part In the great war. It must be noted that 
in Book I'll we find Gonanda III virtually treated bls the real head 
of the dynasty, nor can we deny that these fabulous kings were 
merely invented by a pious fraud to give Kashmir a place in the 
heroic legends of India. Of the other kings recorded in Book I 
A^oka is given a son Jalaukn, elsewhere unknown, and a remi¬ 
niscence of the Rusarias is seen in the names Huska, Juska, and 
Kartfaka, recognised as Buddhists, though their order is exactly 
the reverse of the historical* They were followed by a Brahma- 
meat Abhimanyu, who Is stated to have favoured the study of 
the M r ahahhasyn Y hut whose historical character is unverifiable. 
Under him a pious Brahmin with the aid of Nllanaga purifies 
Kashmir from Buddhist contagion and saves the land from snow, 
the tale being a mere richttujfi of the Ecgcnd of the Nlhmmta 
which makes PS^ieas the sinners. The tine of Gonanda kings 
after Gonanda III has little appearance of authenticity, and in 
Book TI we find a new line of kings, unconnected with the uld, 
and apparently with no claims to historicity. Book III gives 
the history of the restored Gonanda dynasty under Megbavahana. 
In the new list Malrgupta's short reign figures, and possibly in 
hsm and his patron Vikramaditya JIarsa we have a reference to 
Ciladilya 1 of Malava, giving us a date in the sixth century. As 
a member of the Gonanda line figures To ram am. who can hardly 
be other than the Huna king of that name, and it is not enough 
to discount the fact that 3 ifa father Mihirakuli Is given at a date 
7C0 years earlier, for Kalhaiia recognizes a reign of 300 years for 
Ranaditya, who was the third last king of the dynasty and whose 
date would fall in quite historical times, A romantic tale ends 
the dynasty; the last king, BalStdiiya, in order to avoid the 
fulfilment of a prophecy that his son-in-law would succeed him, 
married his daughter to a minor official Durlabhavardhiitia, buL 
the son-m-Iaw became a favourite of the king, and, having the 
wisdom if not the honour to pardon the minister K hank ha for an 
intrigue with his wife, was on the king's death elevated to the 
throne as first of the Karkota dynasty, the name being explained 
as due to the fact that he was really the son of a NSga Karkota. 
With this dynasty in Book IV we approach historical reality in 
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l\\c seventh century A.iL.as Durkbliavardhana may have been 
the king who ruled contemporaneously with the Chinese pilgrim 
Hiuen Tsang, The first date in the Laukika era of Kashmir 
(307^-5 n.C.) is given in the case of Cippata Jayiipicta or Brhas- 
pati, whom he assigns to a*d. 801-13, but this can definitely be 
proved wrong from the fact that the poet Ratnikara, author Of 
the Haravtfaya, distinctly tells us that he wrote under the 
patronage of that prince, while Kalhana assures us that he was 
prominent under Avaiitivurinan, who certainly began to reign in 
H55, There Is dearly an error of at least twenty-five or even 
fifty years. The dynasty ended in usurpation by Avantivarman, 
son of Sukhavannan and grandson of Utpala, an able man of 
humble origin who had become virtual ruler of the realm. 
With Avantivarman we arc in the full light of history j Rook V 
carries the dynasty down to 93and Book VI completes it to the 
death of queen, Didda in 1003 and the peaceful accession of her 
nephew, the first prince of the Lohar.i dynasty. Book V [ I ends 
with the tragedy of the death of tlaisa, and Book Vlff deals at 
great length [344^ stanzas) with the events of the half-century 
from the accession of Uccala. One curious omission of impor¬ 
tance can be proved ; Kalhrma records in an interesting manner 
the aid sent vainly under Tonga to the Qahi king Trilocanapatn 
in his effort to slay the IVlahomedan invasion under Mahmud 
Ghar.nt, the H.immlra of the Indian teats; but he docs not 
mention the actual onslaught about 1013 of the Mahomed an 
forces directed against Kashmir, which was stayed by the resolute 
resistance of the castle of Lohara, and as a result nf the narrow 
outlook of the people of Kashmir in their inaccessible valley he 
appreciates hardly at all the significance: of the new storm burst¬ 
ing over India. 


6. Kalkana m a Hislorictit 

To understand KalhanVs outlook on history we must not, of 
course, think of Thucydides or Folybins ; we must, as has been 
well said, remember that, with these great works before them, 
Roman opinion was still content to see in history the opportunity 
for displaying command of 1 lieturic and of inculcating moral 
maxims. Kalhana’s aim is to produce a work which shall con- 
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form to the demands not of rhetoricians—of whom India had 
none—hut of writers on poetics, and at the same time to imprest, 
on his readers moral maxims. The first of hb aims he frankly 
admits at the outset: 1 Worthy of praise is the strange power of 
true poets which surpasses in value even the drink of immortality, 
since by it not only their own bodies of glory p but also those of 
others, are sustained. It Ls the creative genius of the pnet alone 
which by its power of the production of beauty can place past 
times before the eye of men/ He admits J the difficulty which 
lie has to face; the amplitude of his task forbids the development 
of attractive variety (vdia'rrfa), which means that, having so much 
to narrate* he could not follow Bharavl and Maglia in filling up 
his poem with description!! of the poet's stock-in-trade. There 
are indeed digressions but modest in kind, and it i.s only in them 
that we find the constant occurrence of the ornaments which mark 
the true poetic style. Nothing, however, shows his self-imposed 
moderation belter than comparison with Bana's ffar-jflc&rifa or 
Bflhana’s poem. 

The influence of the epic combines with that of poetics to pro¬ 
duce the second mark of Kalhana's chronicle* its didactic tendency* 
Poetics requires that each poem should have a dominant sentiment, 
and that of t he Rfijafara^gint Is resignation ; - It is definitely so 
asserted, and based on the impression produced on the mind by 
the sudden appearanee of human beings who last for a moment 
alone. It i$ reinforced by insistence tm the tak.sof kings who by 
renunciation or otherwise come to a pathetic end, and Books J—JIT 
and VII are deliberately brought to a close with the occurrence of 
auch episodes. Stress is ever laid on the impermanence of power 
and riches, the transient charactei of all earthly fame and glory', 
and the retribution which reaches doers of evil in this or a future 
life ; the deeds of kings and ministers are reviewed and censured 
or commended by the rules of the Dharma^astra or NTtijastra* 
but always with a distinct moral bias* In this we certainly see 
the influence of the Mttkabh a rain in its vast didactic portions and 
Its general tendency to inculcate morality, but we cannot fay 
whether It was original in Kalharta or had already been noted in 
the works of one or more of his predecessors; 

Kiilharta s therefore, makes no claim to he a scientific Investigator, 

l ia 3i 
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and in complete harmony with this tells us nothing of the diver¬ 
gences in his authorities. It is, in fact, clear that down to the 
middle of the ninth century with the advent of the Utpala 
dynasty he had no trustworthy materials to go upon. But, in 
lieu of sifting what he had and confessing his ignorance, he chose 
instead to patch up a continuous narrative. The results have 
already been seen ; his chronology for the older period is hope¬ 
lessly absurd and Kalhana is quite unable to recognize the ab¬ 
surdity. Moreover, he is exactly on the same level as his average 
fellow-countryman in his attitude to heroic legend and to fact ; 
he accepts without hesitation the ancient legends of the epic as 
just as real as things of his day ; some sceptics went so far as to 
doubt the magic feats of Mcghavahana and other kings, but Kal¬ 
hana will have none of them ; 1 indeed he takes occasion, when 
recounting the acts done by Harsa in his madness, to observe 
that future generations may on that account doubt their truth as 
they do the tales of Mcghavahana, apparently wholly unconscious 
of the vast difference in the character of the two kinds of stories. 
Inevitably, too, Kalhana’s outlook was dimmed by the narrow 
limits of his home and its isolation ; hence we do not find in him 
any real appreciation of the relations of Kashmir to the outer 
world; the invasions of the Kusanas and Hunas are confused and 
misunderstood. A further Kashmirian trait reveals itself through¬ 
out his work ; the land was known to Marco Polo 2 as famous for 
sorcery and 1 devilries of enchantment *, and Kalhana quite cheer¬ 
fully accepts witchcraft as a legitimate cause of deaths; 3 we may 
remember the Roman 4 and medieval acceptance of poison as 
a natural cause of the dooms of princes. The deplorable chrono¬ 
logy was doubtless not invented by Kalhana, but he took it over 
and never realized its flagrant absurdities and its ludicrously long 
reigns, though contemporary experience would have shown how 
absurd they were. . 

We must, however, realize that Kalhana was completely under 
the dominion of Indian views of life, which rendered doubt on 

1 *li. iij; ff. 

• Vole, i. *75; cf. Buhler. Ktfirl, p. 

* So the ArtkafJUra aeriotuly commend, thi. expedient again* foes. 
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such topics idle. The current theory of the ages of the world 
told him that he was living in the Kali age, when things were far 
declined from their ancient glory; it was, then, idle to mete the 
past by the present. Again, to seek for rational explanations of 
human action by merely stressing the motives of the present day 
would be idle, for man's deeds are the outcome of ancient acts, 
looming up from a forgotten past which may at any time bring 
forth deeds incalculable and utterly at variance with the character 
of their performer. Yet fate ranks also as a cause of action, nor 
does Kalhana take care to show that it can be reconciled with 
the doctrine of Karman. It is fate 1 which drives Harsa at the 
close of his life to disregard wisdom and policy, though it is dear 
from the poet's own account that the unhappy prince was a mad¬ 
man. Fate again is blamed for the ingratitude shown by reci¬ 
pients of the royal favour. But if all these explanations fail to 
satisfy Indian credulity avails, for it admits possession by demons, 
and Kalhana actually himself ascribes 2 to this cause an obvious 
political murder. He accepts also the power of the man who 
starves himself to death to bring about terrible effects, though he 
hated the Brahmanical employment of this device to influence 
royal policy. The desecration of shrines naturally evokes the 
wrath of the gods, and Harsa and Sussala pay for their evil acts 
by death. The anger of Nagas, spirits of Kashmir's springs, is 
specially frequent and deadly, while omens and portents are 
accepted as of unquestionable validity. We need not wonder, 
therefore, when we find Kalhana solemnly recording and believ¬ 
ing in the resurrection by witches of Sandhimati, impaled by his 
jealous king, and his attainment of the royal power. 

We are in a more normal world when we find Kalhana con¬ 
cerned to prove to us that evil deeds meet retribution, by an 
enumeration 3 of the cases in which the avarice of kings resulted 
in the alienation of their subjects, though as a true Brahmin he 
admits that the use made of evil gains may sanctify the means, as 
when they are bestowed on Brahmins. But beyond this Kalhana 
does not advance to any philosophy of history ; he only exercises 
a criticism of individual actions on the basis of established rules 
of the £astras. Thus Kamalavardhana's folly in seeking to 
attain by diplomacy what could only be won by the sword is 

1 *455 *L 1 vi»i. SS4I. * v. 183 ff., aoSf. 
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shrewdly commented on, 1 and Jayasiflha’s fiasco in the Kisati* 
gaflgS valley is explained 1 as due to the folly of attack without 
adequate information, and undue deliberation in the face of the 
foe. His own contribution to an art of governing Kashmir is 
placed in the mouth of Lalitlditya 1 and is very much in the 
spirit, of the Kautiitya Arfhaqgitra, but with the great advantage 
of reference to particular conditions, as is indicated by the 
distinctly Kashmirian flavour of the advice given. The border 
tribes are never to be left jn peace, even if they give no offence, 
lest they acquire wealth and plunder the country. The peasants 
are not to be allowed to keep more than one year’s consumption 
of grain or more oxen than essential for working their land, The 
maxim is clearly aimed at the Dlmarat, whose exactions from 
the peasants were the source of the turbulence which plagued the 
country and won them from the poet the sobriquet of robbers 
{dn^us). Border forts are to be guarded securely, and high 
offices am to be shared among the great families, so as 10 prevent 
ill feeling and conspiracies; above all, no faith is to be put in the 
loyalty of the changeable and untrustworthy people. 

We need not doubt that Kalhana endeavoured to attain his 
own ideal—' that noble-minded poet alone merits praise whose 
word, like the sentence of a judge, keeps free from love or hatred 
m recording the past.’ His treatment or Hursa supports this 
impression, for his fathei had been a trusted minister and evidently 
fell with his patron, hut Kalharia does not ignore the appalling 
cruelties of this Indian Nero, however much he pities his end- 
His description of incidents in recent history appears to achieve 
a high standard of accuracy, and is filled with those small touches 
\vhich imply personal know ledge or acceptance of the testimony 
Of eye-witnesses as when he recounts the details of the self* 
immolation of SuiyamatT or of Sussalas murder. 4 The popular 
sayings and anecdotes which he records bear the stamp or bcinc 
taken from life. Excellent also is his delineation of character 
and the change from the maimer of the earlier to that of the 
later books is significant. The former give but the typical 
poetical description of heroes such as Tufijina and Pravarasena 
the latter present viv.d personalities such as Tunga, Ananta, 

1 *R*S1llT. *lr. J44 ff. 

' *!. 461 It.; viii, tltjB, 
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Harsaand Sussala; there is nothing like this in Bana, Padma- 
gupta, or Bilhana, In the minor figures his humour, sometimes 
Rabelaisian, has full play, as in his picture of his contemporary 
KuJaraja, whose abilities had raised him from the rank of a bravo 
to that of city prefect. His accuracy in genealogical information 
is conspicuous, and his topography most favourably distinguishes 
him from such a historian as Livy, who apparently never looked 
at one of the battlefields he described. 

7, Kalkands Style 

We need not regret that Kalhana was not permitted by his 
subject to indulge in the Kavya style of description; we have 
sufficient examples of it in such pictures as that of Yudhisthira's 
departure into exile and Sussala's entry into the capital to realise 
that we have lost nothing of value in being spared more of these 
stereotyped and colourless imitations. 1 Much, indeed, of the rest 
of the poem is mere versified prose, comparable, but for the 
beauty of the language itself, to medieval chronicles, but the 
true poetic power of the author is revealed in many episodes. 
The account of Bhoja’s terrible journey over the snow-clad 
mountains in a. D. 1144 to the Dards, £ the funeral of Ananta and 
Suryamati's Satl, the dialogue between the Brahmins whom he 
has injured and Jayapida who is to perish by their curse, above 
all, the tragic tale of Harsa's isolation and misery, redeemed from 
sordidness by the courage of his last defence and the magna¬ 
nimity which spared the life of one of his murderers, are all con¬ 
clusive instances of Kalhana’s power of simple, yet deeply affecting 
narrative. The use of dialogues or set speeches lends not merely 
variety but dramatic power; thus Uccala is made to expound 
his claim to the throne and Harsa to defend his political conducts 
Or the situation is brought vividly before us, as in the dialogue of 
Ananta and Suryamatl before her suicide ; or the feelings of the 
bystanders, as in the comments of the soldiers and the Damaras 
on Bhiksacara's fall. 4 On the other hand must be set an un¬ 
questionable obscurity, arising in part from the metaphorical 

1 ^ 34 1 ft '; viiL 947 ff.; 1744 ft He imitates Bana rather freely. 

tui. 2710-14, Stein compares C landian, de hello Gelico, 340 ff. 

5 tij. 12S1 ff., 1416 ff. * vii, 433 ff.; 1704 ft, 17*5 flF. 
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expressions which lake the place or plain statements or fact, in 
part from the poet’s indifference to the ignorance of posterity of 
the exact condition:-: of Kashmir in his own day. This leads him 
to assume Our knowledge of situations which, there Tore, arc 
referred to in terms conveying now no ck.tr impression, and to 
the use of words in technical senses without any explanation, as 
kampatw, army, com mand in chief; tlvara, frontier watch station, 
command or tins frontiers; podagra, high revenue office; and 
par$ad, corporation of Purohitas. Another source of trouble is 
the use of varying forms of the same name, as Losthaka, Lothaka, 
and Lot ha n a, and the mention or individuals either by the title of 
their office, or by the title of an office no longer held. 

Kalliana is fond of diversifying the Row of the narrative by 
ingenious similes, by antitheses, by occasional plays on words, 
and by the expedient of varying the simplicity or the Qluka 
metre hy interposing niorc ornate stanzas of moral or didactic 
content, in which the language is more intricate, but often grace¬ 
ful and elegant, while the ideas, if not original, are not rarely 
just and weighty. I he value of poetry strike* him forcibly and 
happily ini 

bhujatarjtvamecItityUm ytfaiii m’ftvya Httifiaujasaih 
jaladh ifan it metiitty dshi asdv aktitabkayd 
smrim api a/I tf ydnti kssmpii vifia yettktimgrakam 

frakfttmahtiU bur mas tasmai nitmah kavOtarmane. 

' Homage we- pay to the innate wonder of the poet’s art, without 
whose favour are forgotten even those mighty kings in the 
shadow of whose strong arm* ihe earth, gird led by the ocean, lay 
secure as under the forest trees. 1 Or in different form : 

ye p) asattrt ibhahmbka^Ctyitapada ye ’pi piyath le&hire 

VTf*”. ^ ev(tS{in P u *« pivamyo gekesv aha^candrikah 
tan p .;<7 yam avaitt lekatifokdn svapne 'py u/aidn ivn 

***** satkavibtya kirn smi^Ksir mdttam jagat M,h 


'Without th«, 0 brother, the craft of true poet*, the world 
would not even dream of those ornaments of th e world who 

2 * "r "Hf*"* who attained 

riches, and m whose hails dwelt maidens, moons of the iky, 
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without thee, 1 say, this world is blind ; not hundreds of eulogies 
could extol thee becomingly/ The evil deeds orTfirapida ended 
in his attacking Brahmins and death : 

J'-tf ya?h Jandpakarm* 3 ya Syjaty kpdysuti • /rnami iasya niyamend 
blmvcd 'vhui^ak 

dhiimamprasauU nayandndhyakaram yam agnir: bhutvdmburiah 
sa pz mnyet sa ft hits tarn tva.. 

' The mail who devises a plot shall assuredly perish thereby ; the 
smoke that the fire sends up to blind the eyes, turning into 
a cloud, quenches with its water the fire itself/ The goddess 
Bhramarav5sinT r whose shrine was guarded by twSg who reduced 
£0 bones the mortal who sought it, appears in lovely form : 

itesvad&im&Mktira kff$tike$i s t Sahara nan t f 
harimtui&yd ^ivdkdrd sorvadevamayiva sri. 

H Her Jlp was red as the Kimba, black her hair, moonlibc her face, 
Jbnlike her waist, gracious her aspect: so seemed she to unite all 
the gods in one/ Here the epithet* suggest the gods SOrya, 
KfSOa, Sonia, Hari,and £iv«i. A biting attack on women's con- 
duct as opposed to their beauty runs: 

avakdfah snvrf/dndth hr day? 'ftfar na yofitdm 
itlva ziddd/te dhdiil smyitau tadbakih kuemu 
i Since in women's hearts there la no room for good conduct, the 
creator in his mercy hath guarded ihem with Lheir rounded 
breasts/ The wise king recognized the transitory character of 
prosperity; 

g&hhtijfiw valiithhd [ah.pin r ina tatsangdfdU\id 
sty am sprhdfk Stiffin fpddya dnsaynfy unnaidtmanak. 

* Fortune, the beloved of kings, who dallies on the back of her 
elephant (in the arms nf one of low degree) creates eager desires 
and brings to ruin Lhe man of high mind* 1 The flatterers of 
kings are effectively denounced: 

kartie tat kntkaymiti dundnbhir&mi rdtfrt yad urighasitam 

fan namnmgaiayd vadanti karunaw yasm at traps van 
bh&vtt 

tldghanu yad udlryatt 'rimipy ugram na marnmutakrd 

ye kt an nann ^dtkyamaugdkytmidhayas te thkhkyidm 
radjakdh* 
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‘They whisper in his ear what ts proclaimed in the town with 
beat of drum; with body bent, dolorously they tell what makes 
him ashamed ‘ boastfully they say cruel things, cutting to the 
quick, such as no foe would say; whoever are embodiments of 
falsity and foolishness, they are the flatterers of princes.' 


8 , Minor Historical Katya 

" India has nothing com parable to set beside the work of 
Kathana, and a brief mention is all that the remaining epics 
deserve. Another Kashmirian, Jalhana, mentioned by Maflkba as 
a member of the Sabha of Al.irhkara, wrote an account of the 
life of the king of Rajapuri, Somapalavilasa, who was conquered 
by Sussata, in his Somapdlavii&sa} The virtuous but extremely 
dreary Jain monk Hemacandra (loStf-iija) wrote while the 
Caulukya king of A(thUvad, KumJrapala, was still alive and at 
the height of his fame, about i if> 3 his Kamdrapalacarita s or 
Dvytqrayakdvy* in his honour. The poem owes its second name 
to the fact that it consists of two parts, one of twenty cantos in 
Sanskrit and Ode of eight in Prakrit, and it has, besides its 
•stortcal, a definitely grammatical purpose, being intended to 
afford illustrations of the rules of Sanskrit and Prakrit grammar 
taught m h! S own grammar. The poem, 0 f course, includes 
some account ot the predecessors of his hero, and It has a distinct 
value for the history of the Cagiukyas. Rut Heinacandra was an 

ZOat T l u ttl,ngS diat0rted ^ hts ^volfon to his 
in rh ‘ ° f '?‘ Ch ht a WaJous propagandist. His success 
n this regard ts proved by the fact that the cantos (xvi-xx) D f 

he poem celebrating Kumimpiia's rule seem to be true to Lt 
in substance at any rate, in reprinting the king as a loyal 
follower of the pnnaplcs of Jainism who forbade the slaughter 
Of aoimats under Hie severest penalty, erected freely Jain temples 
»nd pursued a defimtdy pro*Jain policy. P ' 

Fate unfortunately has left only one fragmentary and defect^ 
manuscript of a poem of some historical interest, the J' r ihvJr« 

J jaya, M account of the victories of the Cahamina'king ol 

’ Cf. fiajatatvjptf, rtii. gj, L 

■txtstsansrsitasttatr*'* 
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Ajmir and Delhi, Prthviraja, who won a great victory over Sultan 
Shihab-ud-dln Ghorl in 1191, though he was shortly afterwards 
ruined and slain. The poem seems to have been written in the 
lifetime of the king probably just after that victory, though as it 
is unfinished this is a mere conjecture. The name of the author 
is unknown, but he may have been a Kashmirian, as is suggested 
by his imitation of Bilhana’s style; his form of exordium, in 
which he mentions Bhasa ; and the fact that he is mentioned by 
Jayarath in the Alavikaravitnargitii (c. 1200), and is commented 
on by Jonaraja (c. 1448) of Kashmir. 

A minister of the princes of Gujarat, the Vaghelas, Lavana- 
prasada and Vlradhavala, is responsible for the writing of two 
panegyrics. The first is the Kiriikaumudi 1 2 3 4 of Some^varadatta 
(H79- 1 262), author of various inscriptions in which verses from 
his poem occur; the eulogy of Vastupala, who was clearly a 
generous man, and very probably an excellent minister of a type 
well known in Indian history, is of moderate poetic worth, but it 
throws a good deal of light on various aspects of Indian social 
and political life. The Surathotsava 2 in fifteen cantos by the same 
author is on the face of it mythical, but it is possible that it is 
a political allegory, as it ends with an account of the poet’s own 
history, a phenomenon which is noteworthy in the Harsacarita 
of Bana and in Bilhana, and it alludes again to Vastupala. A 
direct panegyric is the Sukrtasamkirtana. 3 of Arisinha, also of 
the thirteenth century, in eleven cantos, which is useful historically 
as affording a check on Some^varadeva. It is not until a century 
later that we have in the J agaducarita * of Sarvananda a pane¬ 
gyric of a pious Jain layman who aided his townsfolk by building 
new walls and affording them great support in the terrible famine 
of 1256—8 in Gujarat. It is interesting to find in this poem of 
seven cantos the usual miracles and legends told in respect of 
a simple merchant, but as poetry the work is worthless, and in 
language and metre alike it is no better than the contemporary 
Jain verse legends. 

Of some importance as giving details of historical events else- 

1 Ed. A. V. Kathrate, BSS. 25, 1883. 

2 Ed. KM. 73, 1902. 

3 G. BGhler, Das Sukrtasamkirtana des Arisimka (1889). 

4 G. Biihler, Indian Studies , i (1892). 
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where more vaguely recorded is the R&wapltfaearita' of Sandhya- 
kara Nandin, who described the feats of the powerful king 
Ramapala of Bengal, who recovered his ancestral throne from an 
Usurper, Bhima, and conquered Mithila, reigning e, 10H4-1 igo. 
The R&jendrgkarnitpura 1 of Cambhu is a panegyric of Harsadevn 
of Kashmir at whose court he wrote the AityokthnuhtiilstS^ataka, 
The poem is of no great merit. 

Finally there may be noted the work of the Kashmir writers 
who continued the RsjataraJiginlp Jonarija, who died in 1459, 
Carried it on under the same style to the reign of Sultan Zainit-b 
■abidln ; his pupil (Jrivara covered in the Jama-RSjatamftgini in 
four Looks the period 1439-116. while Pr.ijya tthattaand his pupil 
Cuka in the R&jB&aiipatak& carried on the tale to some years after 
the annexation of Kashmir by Akbar. The work of these 
writers is devoid of originality or merit; Crivara shamelessly 
borrows from Kalhana, and, despite the length of the period with 
which they deal, the total of their work is not more than half that 
of the RijtxtoraiigiHl ; they waste space in episodic descriptions, 
and they are far less accurate in matters of tonography than 
Kalhana. 

■ Kimpniiii SUtri, A.S. /?_ Sftmrirf, UL 1 (1910). Cf, El. ix, j 1 . 

lilll, [k, 41G; ibofre, ji. 137, 

1 Rf. KM. i ji ff. 

* Ed. Cains' la, J*J5 ; Riihltr, ftrfert, p. 61; S'cin, X«fntantiljfcl, i|. tf 3 . 
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BHARTRHARI, AMARU, BILHANA, AND JAYADEVA 


i. Bhartrhari 


HISTORY of Sanskrit lyric 1 and gnomic verse is impos¬ 



sible in the absence of any chronology, and, apart from 


minor poems which will be discussed later, our first great 
monument after Kalidasa of these kinds of verse, in which Indian 
poets admittedly excel, is to be found in the Qatakas of 
Bhartrhari. As we have them, they are handed down as three 
collections each theoretically of a hundred stanzas, in varied 
metres, of pictures of love, Qrngaragataka , of indifference to 
things of sense, Vciircigya , and of wise conduct, Nlti . It is 
obvious that a form like this allows of interpolation and addition, 
and the task of arriving at a definitive text which we can 
reasonably assert to be original is probably beyond our means of 
accomplishment. What we can say is that for a considerable 
number of stanzas in each of the Qatakas the concurrence of 
manuscript evidence renders reference to the original extremely 
probable. A perplexing fact is that the collections contain 
stanzas from well-known works such as the Tantrakhayikci , the 
Q.'akuntala of Kalidasa, the Mudraraksasci of Vi<jakhadatta, and 
stanzas which in the anthologies are ascribed to authors othci 
than Bhartrhari. If the anthologies were trustworthy, it would 
be possible to deduce important results from these facts, but, as 
they are full of errors and frequently contradict themselves, it is 
hopeless to draw any chronological conclusions or to derive 
from these references or the stanzas from other works actually 
included any support for the theoiy that the collections are 
really an early anthology. 2 

Indian tradition, none of it early, unquestionably sets down 

1 Cf. P. E. Pavolini, Poeti damort rulV India (Florence, 1900). 

* Cf. Peterson, Subhdsitdvali , pp. 74 f-; Aufrecht, Leipzig Caial No. 4*7 i Hertcl > 
WZKM. xvi. 202 ff.; Pathak, JBRAS. xviii. 348. 
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the patakas as the work of one man, and does not consider them 
anthologies, Of this man unfortunately no dear memory 
remained, hut, as this applies equally even to Kalidasa, the only 
conclusion which can he drawn is that like that writer he 
belonged to a fairly early date, before authors became sufficiently 
self-conscious to ensure the handing down of their memory by 
embodying references to themselves in their poems. But we do 
learn from the Buddhist pilgrim I-tsing that about forty years 
before he wrote, therefore about 651, there died in India a gram* 
marian. Hhartrharr, certainly the author of the Vaijfipitdlja, the 
last independent contribution to Indian grammatical science. Of 
him I-tsing 1 tells the tale that he ever wavered between the 
monastic and the lay life, moving seven times between the 
cloister and the world in the manner permitted to Buddhists* 
On one occasion, when entering the monastery, lie bade a student 
have a chariot ready for him without, that he might depart in it 
if worldly longings overcame his hard-won resolution. I-tsing 
also cites a verse in which BhartrliaH reproaches himself for his 
inability to decide between the attractions of the two lives. It is 
natural, therefore, to accept the suggestion of Max Muller 1 that 
we have here a reference to the author of the ^alalras, though it 
is fettain that I-tsing does not actually refer t0 th cril| f 0r thc 
vague terms in which he alludes to his writing on the principles 
of human life cannot well be treated as a real allusion to the 
<?alak aa . It is also clear that Bhart r hari in the patakas is not 
a Buddhist, though he, like Buddhists, arrives at counsels of 
freedom from desire and resignation, but a^aic* 0 f the Vedanta 
type, to whom ?iva appears as thc most perfect presentation of 
e nil reality, the Brahman. We may, or course, suppose that 
Bhartrhan was once a courtier-as his reflections on the miseries 
of serving the great attest^and a Caiva, and that in old ase he 
became a Buddhist, and that I-tsing either did not learn of his 
patakas or deliberately ignored them. Or he may even have 
composed the ^atak, s after his investigation or Buddhism had 
decided him upon abandoning that faith ; such a Tact I-tsine 
would not record with any picture, even jffa e knew of it. Or, if 

J JW- ,/ m AW,^ pp . , m . ct Erm ^ Tefta ^ xi ’ ^ 

* Ardu {1883), pp a . 34? ff. 
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he were a mere compiler, the difficulty would disappear- It must, 
however, he said that it is not probable that we are to explain 
the notices as a confusion on the part of I-tsing of two Bhartrharis, 
one older, the poet, and the grammarian, for it has been shown 
by very substantial evidence' that Bharlrhari the grammarian 
was actually a Buddhist, a fact which explains in large measure 
the neglect accorded to his work. On the whole it seems moat 
prahahte that Max Muller’s conjecture may si and. 

The question of compilation is more difficult still, and it seems 
unnecessary to exclude the probability that in his collections 
Bhartrhari may have included work not his own, as well as 
verses composed by himself, Indeed, it would be difficult to find 
any convincing ground for suggesting that this is not the case 
with the A Tit and Pitirigya fat okas . 1 The case of the fangara- 
(a taka 1 is different, for unquestionably there is a definite structure 
which may be, of course, the work of a skilled compiler, but 
which more naturally suggests the product of a creative mind. 
The C<Aaka opens with pictures of Lite beauty of women and the 
passion of love as it varies with the changing seasons of the year, 
and the joys of its fruition, Wc pass thence to stanzas in which 
the joys or dalliance are contrasted with the abiding peace 
brought to mail by penance and wisdom, and finally the poet 
reaches the conviction that beauty is a delusion and a snare, that 
woman is sweet but poisonous as a snake on man’s way in life, 
that love leads only to worldly attachment, and that the true 
nnd of man lies in renunciation and in God, £iva or Brail man. 
We may, therefore, adopt with moderate certainty the view that 
in this pataka we have much more individual work than in the 
other two, though we need not suppose that Bhartrhari held any 
views- quite foreign to Indian poets—which would have prc~ 
vented him from including in his poem a predecessor’s work, and 
still less, of course, a slightly improved edition of such work. 
Some weight must certainly be allowed to the fact that the 
Indian tradition is consistent, and that it cannot be explained as 
In the case of the Canakya Nitifaslra by the fame of a name, for 
Bhartrhari stands isolated. 

1 r.'that. JDK A is. iHii. a 4 i U, 

1 Ed. K, T, Tiling, lt$S. n , tRE.i. 

* Ed. IV von IteMcn, tltjUn, Ifijj. N'$P. 1314. Ct WfetCrnllr, GII.UL Ijjpf. 
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Nothing for history or chronology can he derived from the 
legends which make him out to have been a. brother of the famed 
Vikrainadftya, and the attempted identification of him with 
Bhatti. author of the Bhaftikovya^ has no plausibility 

Bharlrhari's poetry exhibits Sanskrit to the best advantage. 
The epics unquestionably lack life and action, their characters 
are stereotyped, and their descriptions, admirable in detail, tend 
to be over-elaborate and to lose force by this very fact- In 
Bhartrhari each stanza normally can stand by itself and serves to 
express one idea, he it a sentiment of love, of resignation, or of 
policy, in complete and daintily finished form. The extraordinary 
power of compression which Sanskrit possesses is seen here aL its 
best; ibt: effect on the mind is that of a pci leeL whole in which 
the part; coalesce by inner necessity, and the impression thus 
created on the mind cannot be reproduced in an analytical 
speech like English, in which it is necessary to convey the same 
content, not in a single sentence syntactically merged into 
a whole, like the idea which it expresses, but in a scries of 
loosely connected predications. The effect which the best stanzas 
of the lyric and gnomic poets achieve is essentially synthetic, as 
opposed to the analytic method* of modern poetry, and It follow* 
inevitably that a series of stanzas of thus kind h too heavy 
a burden for the mind ; considered, however, each in itself, as 
they should be. these stanzas, like those of the Greek anthology, 1 
present us with an almost infinite number of Hrilliant poem* in 
miniature, on which it would often be hard to improve. It must 
be remembered that the use of the longer metres gives a Sanskrit 
poet ihe opportunity of compressing into a single stanza material 
sufficient to fill a compact English sonnet, so that there is no 
need to restrict within too narrow limits cither the thought or 
the expression. 

Bharlrliari speaks In many tones; his picture of the magnani¬ 
mous man is: 

rr/vwV tfhair yam athabhyudayt kfam&t sadtisi vSkpalttfS 
yudhi x ikrtitnolt 

jYipwr cabhirudr iyww« f rutau: prakyudddham Mam 
hi mahCitmauarn. 


1 C£ J, tv- Miikiil, StUfi Efip-amtfrem th KJrttH Atitivlw 
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'Constancy fn misfortune, gent lexica in prosperity, in the council- 
chamber eloquence, in battle valour, delight in glory, love or 
holy writ: these are innate in the noble man.' His picture of the 
stages oflife is impressive; 

ayuy varfOf&tark nr i/dm partmiiam rdtrau tadardham gatam 
tasySfdk&sya parasya t&rdham a par am bdlatvavrddkalvay oh 
ftfam vyddhfViyogddtikkkasakitam snadibhir niyate 
jfve varitarangahtuibudusa me saukhyatk kutak pritnindm t 

•To man is allotted a span of" a hundred years; half of that 
passes in sleep; of the other hair, ore-half is spent in childhood 
and old age; the rest is passed in service with illness,separation, 
and pain as companions. How can mortals lind joy in life that 
is like the bubbles on the waves of the sea ?* The acts of man’s 
life are finely depicted in a manner in its own way as finished as 
Shakespeare's; 

kfmam bale hhMvd ktd\nam api yuvH kdmttrasikab 

hr an am vittair Itinah kpanam api ea sampfttHavibka i/ah 
jarajirnair akgair nata iva va limandila.tamtr 
narak s/ithsdrantc vipati yamadhdttiyavattikdm. 

‘Fora moment man is a boy, for a moment a lovesick youth, 
for a moment bereft of wealth, for a moment in the height of 
prosperity; then at life's end with limbs worn nut by old age 
and wrinkles adorning his face, like an actor, he retires behind 
the curtain of death.' The utter unsatisfactoriness of life is 
insisted upon ■ 

a brant am maranenn janma jarasd ydly uttamam yauiattant 
Stithtofa dhaualipsaya pamasukham praudhdngand%nbhramaih 
lokair mattaribhir puna vaxabhuvo vyalair nrpd durjanair 
Oilkatryena vibkdtayo 'py upakatd prastam mt kirn kena vat 

■By death is life assailed; by old age the delight of youth 
departeth, by greed contentment, the calm of inner joy through 
the coquetries of forward ladies; envy attacks our virtues, snakes 
trees, villains kings ; ail power is transient, What is there that 
another doth not overwhelm or it another The might of time 
to obliterate all is sadly recognized : 
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sd ramya nagarl mahdn sa nrpatih samantacakram ca tat 
pargve tasya ca sd vidagdhaparisat ld( candrabimbanandh 
udvrttah sa ca rdjaputranivahas te bandinas tak kat hah 

sarvarn yasya vagad agat smrtipatham kdlaya tasmai ttatnah. 

1 That fair city, that mighty king, the circle of vassal princes at 
his side, that assembly of learned men, those maidens with faces 
like the moon or the Bimba, that haughty ring of princes of the 
blood, those minstrels and their ballads—all are but memories, 
and to time, who hath wrought this deed, let us pay homage 
due.’ Yet men are blind to the fate that awaits them: 

adityasya gatdgatair aharahah samkslyate jivitam 
vyapdrair bahukaryabharagurubhik halo na vijhayate 
drstva janmajardvipattimaranain trasag ca notpadyate 
pitvd mohamaylm pramddamadiram unmattabhutam jagat. 

‘ With the rising and the setting of the sun man’s life day by day 
wears away ; struggling beneath the burden of active toil we note 
not the passing of time; birth, age, misfortune, death we see and 
tremble not; the world is maddened by drinking too deep of the 
draught of carelessness and confusion.’ The ascetic’s life is com¬ 
pared with that of the king greatly to its advantage, and a touch 
of quiet humour enlightens the picture of the old age for which 
the poet pines: 

Gahgatire himagirigildbaddhapadmasanasya 
brahmadhyandbhyasanavidhind yoganidrdth gatasya 
kim fair bhdvyam mama sudivasair yesu te nirvigahkdh 
kanddyante jatharaharindh grhgam ahge madlye. 

‘When will those days come when I can take my seat on 
Ganges’ bank on a rock of the snowy mountain, and fixing mv 
thoughts for ever on Brahman fall into the deep sleep of con 
templation while the old deer fearlessly rub their horns on my 

absolute ^ ^ ' S ^ thC h ' ghest s P irit * the 

malar medial tdta mdruta sakhe jyotih subandho jala 
bhrdtar vyoma nibaddha esa bhavatam antyak prandmdhialih 

yusmatsaugavafopajdtasukrtodrckasphuraanirmala- 

jndndpdstasamastamohamahimd llyc pare brahmani. 
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* O mother earth, father wind, friend fire, loved kinsman water, 
brother ether, for the last time I clasp my hands before you in 
homage. I now merge in the highest Brahman, since through 
my abundance of good deeds, born of union with you, I have 
won pure and brilliant knowledge and thus have cast aside all 
the power of confusion.* 

Thus speaks the old man in Bhartrhari; a very different note 
is struck in the stanzas which celebrate love without arritre- 
petisde or thought of the to-morrow : 

adargane darganamdtrakamd : dr stall parisvatigarasaikalolah 
dlihgitdydm punar ayataksydm : dgasmahe vigrahayor abhedatn . 

‘ When we see not our loved one, we are content to long to gaze 
upon her; seen, our one aim is the joy of close embraces; 
embraced, our one prayer is that her body and our own may be 
made one.* Every act, every emotion, in the beloved has its 
charm: 

smitena bhavena ca lajjayd bhiya: parahmukhair ardhaka - 
taksa viksanaih 

vacobhir irsydkalahena lilayd : samastabhavaih khalu bandhanavi 
striyah . 

‘Smiles, sentiment, shame, fear, glances averted, half-turned 
towards us, and side-long looks, loving words, jealousy, disputes, 
and play: all these are the weapons by which women bind us.’ 
It is absurd to call maidens by that name ( abald , feeble): 

nuna?h hi te kavivard viparitabodha 
ye mtyam ahur abald iti katnininam 
yabhir vilolataratarakadrstipataih 

fakradayo ’pi vijitas tv abalah kathaui tali? 

‘ Feeble-minded indeed those great poets who ever say that 
loving maids are weak (women ); how can they be deemed weak 
whose flashing star-like glances have laid low £akra and other 
gods ?' Another graceful play on words extols love’s archery: 

mugdhe dhanusmatta keyam apurva tava drgyate 
yaya vidhyasi cetahsi guttair eva tta sdyakai/t. 

‘Without parallel, o fair one, assuredly is thy marksmanship. 
With thy bowstrings (charms), not thine arrows, thou dost pierce 
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our hearts.* A pretty picture shows us the beloved in the 
forest: 


vigramya vigrainy a vane drumdndin: chdydsu tanvl vicacdra 
kdcit 

stanottarlycna karoddhrtena: nivarayantt gagino mayukhan. 

* With many a pause midst the shade of the forest trees moved 
the slender girl, shielding herself from the moonbeams by raising 
from her bosom her outer robe.* Two views of women are 
possible, as helps or hindrances: 

sainsdre ’s min it asdre kunrpatibhavanadvdrasevdkalanka - 
vyasa hgadh vas tad hairy ah kathain amaladhiyo mdnasain sain - 
vidadhyuh 

yady etah prodyadindudyutinicayabhrto na syur ambhojanetrah 
prehkhatkdhdkalapdh stanabharavinamaninadhyabhdgds ta- 
runyah. 

1 In this unhappy world, where high courage is overwhelmed by 
the shame brought by waiting in the ante-chambers of evil kings, 
how could noble men find comfort in their hearts, were it not for 
the tender maidens, with the beauty of the rising moon, with 
lotus eyes, whose girdle-bells tinkle as their slender waists bend 
beneath the burden of their breasts ? 9 


s'linsarodadhinistdrapadavi na daviyasi 
antard dustara na syur yadi ndryo mahdpagah . 

1 The P ath across the ocean of life would not be long, were it 
not that women, those mighty unfordable streams, hinder the 
passage/ 


kdminikdyakdntdre kucaparvatadurgame 

ind saincara manahpdntha tatraste smarataskarah . 

‘ O wandering heart, stray not in the forest of woman’s fair body, 

nor in the steeps which are her breasts, for there lurks Love the 
highwayman.’ 

The predominant metre of Bhart r hari is the ?ardulavikridita, 

2“*? B ° hen S c cdltlon 1 is found in verses; then comes 
the C'kharmi in 48, the ?loka in 37, the Vasantatilaka in 35 ; the 

bragdhara and the Arya each occur 18 times, while the Giti 


1 Stnniler, ZDMG. xtiv. 34 f. ; Gray, JAOS. xx. 157 ff, 
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variety of the Arya type is found twice, in one case in an unusual 
form. Other metres are sporadic; they include the Indravajra 
type, Mai ini, Harini, Mandakranta, PrthvI, Drutavilambita, Van- 
?astha—in one stanza an Indravajra line is included—and £alini; 
Rathoddhata and Vaitallya each occur twice, while there is 
a single example of each of the Dodhaka, Puspitagra, and 
Matrasamaka of 16 morae . 


2. Amaru 

Like Bhartrhari, Amaru or Amaruka—the quantity of the u 
varies—is a person of mystery. -His century of stanzas, 1 like 
those of Bhartrhari, is presented to us in a very different condi¬ 
tion in the manuscripts, which have from 90 to 115 verses. Of 
the four recensions 2 which have been distinguished only fifty-one 
stanzas are common to all, and there is much variation in order. 
Moreover, some of the stanzas in the pataka are attributed by 
the anthologies to other writers, while conversely they ascribe to 
Amaru verses not found therein. Various efforts have been made 
to decide the original form of the text, but the suggestion that 
only Qardulavikridita verses should be admitted as genuine 
lacks any proof, incidentally leaving us with only sixty-one such 
verses to make up the century; there is more plausibility in 
suggesting the superior value of the text as recognized by the 
oldest commentator Arjunavarman (c. 1215), but no certainty is 
possible. 

It is equally impossible to decide the date of the author. 
We know that the pataka was recognized by Anandavardhana 
(c. 850) as a work of high repute, for he cites it as a proof that 
a poet can in single stanzas convey so much sentiment that 
each appears like a poem in miniature. Further, Vamana (c. 800) 
cites, without naming the author, three stanzas. These citations 
establish certainly that the pataka dates before 750, but it is 
a long step from this to the conclusion that the work is of the 
period of Kalidasa, and, therefore, older than Bhartrhari. From 
the elaboration and perfection of the technique it seems much 
more probable that the poet wrote after rather than before 650. 

1 Sec R. Simon, Das Amanifataka (Kiel, 1893); ZDMG. xlix. 577 ff. 

* ^° u th Indian (comm. VcmabhGpala); Bengal (Ravicandra); that used by 
Arjunavarman ; and a mixed recension (Ramarudra, Rudramadeva). 
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Unfortunately the only tradition recorded is absolutely foolish ; 
the great sage £ankara is alleged to have animated for a 
period the body of a king of Kashmir in order to obtain know¬ 
ledge of the pleasures of love, and the pataka is the record 
of his experiences with the hundred ladies of the harem. The 
commentator Ravicandra carries this out to the extent of finding 
a theosophic sub-meaning in the stanzas. Other commentators 
have different views. Vemabhupala (14th cent.), commentator 
of the first recension, following up the description of the poem 
as having as its purpose the exposition of the sentiment of love, 
contained in the manuscripts, seeks to show for each stanza that 
it describes the condition of a Nayika,or heroine according to the 
description of the text-books of poetics. Others content them¬ 
selves with explaining the forms of rhetorical figures found 
therein. We may, however, dismiss the idea that the work was 
intended, like Rudra Bhatta’s friigaratilaka, to illustrate types 
of anything, whether figures or heroines. 1 The pataka is essen¬ 
tially a collection of pictures of love, and it differs from the work 
of Bhartrhari in that, while Bhartrhari deals rather with general 
aspects of love and women as factors in life, Amaru paints the 
relation of lovers, and takes no thought of other aspects of life. 
Possibly, if the reference to the purpose in the title in the manu¬ 
scripts has any value, he may have planned illustrating other 
sides of life, but that is idle conjecture, and we have sufficient 
cause to be grateful to him for what he has given us without 
seeking more. 

The love which Amaru likes is gay and high-spirited, delight¬ 
ing in tiny tiffs and lovers’ quarrels, but ending in smiles - the 
poet hardly ever contemplates the utter disappearance of love- 
the maiden may be angry, but she will relent, and she is angry 
indeed when her lover takes her too seriously : 6 7 

katharn api sakhi kridakopad vrajeti mayodite 

kathinahrdayas tyaktvd gayyam balad gata eva sah 
tti sarabhasadhvastapremni vyapetaghrne sprham 
punar api hatavridam ceiak karoti karomi kirn ? 

‘ In feigned anger, dear friend, I said to my beloved “ Denart” 
and straightway the hard-hearted one sprang from our couch and 

See Pischel’s ed. of Radra, pp, q— i 
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left me. Now my shameless heart yearns for that cruel one who 
so hastily broke off our love, and what can I do ?* Means to win 
back the errant one may be devised bya kind confidante: 

datto 'sydh pranayas tvayaiva bhavata seyam drain lalitd 
daivdd adya kila tv am eva krtavdn asyd navam viprtyam 
manyur duhsaha esa yaty upagamam no santvavadaih sphntam 
he nistrihca vimuktakanthakarunam tdvat sakhi roditu. 

Thou didst give her thy love; long hast thou cherished her; 
fate has decreed that to-day thou hast caused her fresh dis¬ 
pleasure ; her anger is hard to bear and words of comfort cannot 
stay it, o thou heartless man,” let this her friend say to melt his 
heart in tones that he can hear. 1 The hard-hearted maiden her¬ 
self is warned: 

likhann aste bhuntim bahir avanatah pranadayito 
nirdhdrah sakhyah satataruditocchunanayandh 
parityaktain sarvaih kasitapathitam pahjaragukais 
tavavasthd ceyain visrja kathine tnanam adhuna. 

‘ The beloved of thy life standeth without, his head bowed down 
drawing figures on the ground ; thy friends can eat nothing, their 
eyes are swollen with constant weeping; the parrots in their 
cages no more laugh or speak, and thine own state is this! Ah, 
lay aside thine anger, o hard-hearted maiden.* And the punish¬ 
ment of the peccant lover is often sheer joy to both of them and 
her friends: 

kopdt komalalolabahulatikdpdgena baddhva drdhaih 

nitva mokanamandirani dayitaya svairam sakhindm purah 
bhuyo *py evam iti skhalanmrdugira samsucya dugcestitain 
dhanyo hanyata eva nihnntiparah prey an rudatya has an, 

‘ Happy the lover whom his enraged darling binds firm in the 
supple embrace of her arms and bears before her friends into 
love's abode, to denounce his misdeeds in a soft voice that 
trembles as she says, 44 Yet once more he wronged me ”, while he 
keeps on denying everything and laughing as she cries and 
pummels him.’ But the picture may be more serious if the 
lover will insist on going despite all: 
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ylt fit ft kith mi mi/anti stiminri punaf data tvayd usutkrtc 
no kSrya nitardth kftfsi kathayaty tvath Sabafpe mayi 
!aj)dmanthnrn!arakeRa nipatatpltd^rsnd emifUfd 

drstt'S Math hasitena bhdvitttaraitotsuhas tayd sueitak. 

' *' Do travellers never return ? Thou must not, fair one, vex thy* 
self on my account; thou art all too thin." So said I midst tears, 
hut, though she laughed, her eyes filled with tears, their pupils 
dull with shame, betrayed her rash purpose of death to come.' 
Blit more common is the light-hearted treatment of lovers' 
quarrels : 

tkasmin gayane vipak$ara wanlndmagrahe mngdhayd 
sadyah kopaporahmukhaglapiiayd clttuni knrvann tipi 
dvegdd afaiikiritak priy&UxtHas iusnlm it hit as taikfanam 
nid hkiit supta ivety ommdavalitagrivavt puiutr t'ikfita/i. 

* As they lay together the fair maiden, hearing her rival’s name, 
averted her head in anger and vehemently repulsed her lover 
despite bis flatteries. But when he stayed still, straightway she 
turned her neck fearing he had fallen asleep,' A lively dialogue 
is Compressed into the following stanza, which b a marvel of 
brevity: 

bale ndtka vimmea mdnini rttfam rosdn mayd kirn krtaih 
khetio 'smastt no me 'p&rddhyati bhavdn sarve 'parddha mayi 
tat kith rodisi gadgadena VatOSS kasydgrato rudyate 

nanv etan Mama kd tavasnti day ltd ndsmity a to rudyate , 

* 11 Dear girl.” “ My lord.*' “ Stay thine anger, dearest.*' « What 
anger have i shown ?" *1 am sorry." *• No blame b thine, all 
the fault is mine.' 1 11 Then why dost thou weep and why doth tby 
voice tremble ? ,r “Before whom do I weep?’* Surely before 
me." “What am I to thee ?'' “ My beloved." '■ Not that am I, 
and so I weep.’*’ A more serious note still may be struck : 

drftas kdtaranetrayd dralaram baddkvdnjahth ydcitah 
pafead anfukapaUnm ea vidkfto mruydjam dlihgitak 
tty dkfipya samastam ettant aghrao gantum firavrtta/i \athah 
piinam pranaparigraho dayitayd muktas tato vtiUabhak. 

‘Long "he gazed on him with timid eyes, then entreated him 
with folded hands, then grasped Lhc hem of his garment, next 
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frankly embraced him ; but all her advances he rejected and 
stalled to leave her*cruel deceiver; ihcn first she abandoned her 
life for love, and bun her beloved, 1 Contrast is afforded by 
a pretty ideas 

Apw frastfiitSsi karabk&ru gktm* nifft/ig: prdnr§var$ vasafi 
jaira man&hpriyv mi 

ikitkim vada hatham na fribktfi bah: nsnv asti pUftkMtapttfo 
nmd&ftah sahdynh, 

J Jl Whither away fl u fair-limbed one, in this dark night? n J4 Where 
the lord of my life, my heart's love dwellcth/ 1 4t But tell me, 
lady, dost not fear to go alone ? Jl “ Is not Love whh his feathered 
arrows my companion f 111 Very pretty is the fancy 
fnugdke mugd&atAymva nttum akhiiam kdlam kirn drahftyaU 
maijath dhatsva dhrtim batik ami rjniam dtitrt hum preyasi 
sahhyaivam prafihodhitd prtitivata* /dm d/m hh i din and 
nlcm/i faitsa krdi sikifa hi mm mt prdHifParak ^royyati. 

4,+ Foolish one, dost mean to Spend all thy Lime in simple faith ? 
Show proper pride, take courage, heed not loyalty to thy loved 
one/' So did her friend advise ; but she all afraid made reply, 
41 Speak low, for my beloved dwells in my heart and he will bear 
you/ 11 Sly humour, reminding us a little of the homelier style of 
the poets of Maharastra whose work is preserved in Hilia's 
anthology, may be found in: 

dumpafyar m(i jatpalar grkagukntdkarnitam yad VticOS 

fa/ praiar gurusamnidkau nigadatas tasydtimdtram vadhfik 
harndiambit&fmdmar&ga$akni&*h idayasya cancfiputt 

vrid&rtt in dad ha ii dadimapha!a iydjma vfigbandkamm, 
k The house parrot overheard at night some dalliance of the young 
pair and in the morning began to repeat it unduly before their 
dders; so the young wife in shame stays his speech by putting 
in his beak a fragment of ruby from her earring, on the pretext 
of giving him a pomegranate fruit/ 

The sianzitA cited show adequately the elegance and precision 
of Amaru s style, hh avoidance of unduly long or difficult com¬ 
pounds, and the effectiveness of hh verse. JIls normal metre 
is the £arduhvikridita; but the Harini, Vasantatilaka, f^ikharEnii 
and Sragdhara occur fairly often, while the ^loka, Drulavilambita, 
M Si ini, and Maodakranta are sporadically employed. 
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3. Bilhana 

The author of the Vikramahkadevacarita has left us a much 
more interesting relic in the shape of the poem often called 
Caurapahcdgika} perhaps more correctly Caurisuratapancdgika , 
fifty stanzas on a secret love. In two of the versions in which it 
is found, that of Kashmir 2 and that of South India, 3 it is em¬ 
bedded in a poem styled Bilhanakdvya , in which, as also by the 
commentators, the poem is asserted to have been composed to 
record a secret intrigue with a princess. Discovered by the king, 
the poet was sentenced to death and led out for this purpose, but 
his recitation of the glowing verses, in which he called to his 
memory for the last time the joys of their secret union, induced 
the king to relent and permit his marriage to the princess. Thus 
far there is agreement, but the Kashmir version asserts that the 
princess was Candralekha, daughter of Virasihha of Mahilapat- 
tana, while the southern version makes her Yaminlpurnatilaka, 
daughter of Madanabhirama of Pancala. The commentator 
Rama Tarkavagl^a (1798) insists 4 that the poem is an appeal to 
Kalika by the prince Sundara of Caurapalli when condemned to 
death by Virasihha for his intrigue with Vidya, while the title 
has been explained as indicating that the poet was Caura, of 
whom indeed verses are extant. It is quite clear from Bilhana's 
autobiography in his epic that he made no claim to royal 
intrigues, and common sense suggests that he portrayed the love 
of a robber chief and a princess, placing the robber in the delicate 
situation to which tradition assigned himself. The poem as 
a matter of fact merely makes it clear that the heroine was 
a princess ; it refers to the poet’s hour of death only in a probably 
spurious stanza, and the two stanzas prefixed to it in the Kashmir 
recension, even assuming their genuineness, are hard to interpret 
satisfactorily. The popularity of the text has rendered it most 
uncertain, but, as the author was a Kashmirian, and lived at 
a southern court, there is doubtless some reason for accepting as 

1 Ed. Hacberlin, 227 ff.; KM. xiii. 145-69. 

1 Ed. W. Solf, Kiel, 18S6. 

3 Ed J. And, JA. a. 4, xi. 469 ff. Cf. Madras Ca/al., xx. 8004 ff. (ascribed to 

Corakavi). v 

4 So in Bharatacandras Vidyasundara ( 18th cent.) ; D. C. Sen, Bengali Lanr. and 
Ltt., pp. 650 f.; I. 0 . Catal ., i. 1534. 
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genuine the thirty-four stanzas vouched for by both these recen¬ 
sions. That from northern India agrees with both the others in 
seven stanzas only. 

The Vasantatilaka stanzas depict with minute and often charm¬ 
ing detail the past scenes of happy love, and possess an elegance 
which is not exhibited in the Vikramahkadevacarita , though 
with that poem the Paricagika agrees in its simplicity of style, 
which has the great advantage of being in harmony with the 
tone of the poem and the feigned occasion of its recital. Nor can 
it be termed too long; there is sufficient variety in the ideas to 
prevent it becoming wearisome : 

adyapi tarn aviganayya krtaparadham: mam padamulapatitaih 
sahasd galantlm 

vastrdftcalam mama kardu nijam dksipantim: via meti rosa - 
parusam bruvatlm smardmi. 

* Even to-day do I see her, as, heedless of my falling at her feet 
to expiate my offence, she rushed away, flung off* my hand from 
the hem of her garment, and in anger cried out, M No, never! ” * 
adyapi tarn rahasi darpanam iksamdnam: samkrantamatpra - 
tinibham mayi prsthallnc 

pagydmi vepathumatim ca sasambliramdm ca: lajjakuldm savta - 
dandm ca savibhramdm ca. 

4 Even to-day I do see her secretly gazing at the mirror in which 
I was pictured while I stood behind her, all atremble and con¬ 
fused, utterly shamed between love and distraction.* 
adyapi tarn mayi samipakavatallne: manmdrgamuktadrfam 
ananadattakas tarn 

madgotralihgitapadavi mrdiikakalibhih: kimcic ca gatumanasam 
manasd smardmi. 

‘ Even to-day do I see her, as, head resting on her hand and eyes 
fixed on my path—though in truth I was hidden behind the door 
near by—she sought to sing in sweet tones a verse into which 
she had woven my name.* The imitation of the Meghaduta is 
obvious, but elegant and attractive. 

adyapi tarn bhujalatdrpitakanthapdgdm: vaksahsthalam mama 
pid/iaya payodharabhyam 

isannimilitasatilavilocandntdm: pagyami mugdhavadandtn va- 
danavi pibantim. 
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' Even lo-day do I see the fair arris that encircled my neck, 
when she clasped me close to her breast, and pressed her dear 
face against my ow n in a kiss, w hile her playful eyes half dosed 
in ecstasy,' 

adycipi me varatauor mudhtrSfii tasytt; yStsy tirtfovattli na ca 
y5nt nirarthakSui 

nidrAuimtfitadrco w/tdit mimtharbyfts: tmy akfardni krdiryt kim 
dpi dkvaimttti. 

' Even to-day here echo in my heart the words—sweet whether 
they bore meaning or not—of my fair one, when her eyes were 
shut in steep and she was heavy with our love-play.’ It seems 
ns if there were deliberate purpose in mentioning the princess’s 
rank in a verse with a distinct touch of humour, alluding a:» it 
docs to the Indian fashion of addressing a man who sneezed with 
the words ' Live on': 

adytipi fan PtttHttii Kunpnrharteite me; r&frm tttayi bsHtax’itti 
kfitipalapuirya 

fhieii mangafavacoh parihriya bcp&t; burnt by taw katmka- 
paitram anAlapantyS. 

■ Even to-day do ! think how, when I sneezed at night, the 
princess would not wish me the wonted blessing of*' Live on u , 
but in silence placed on iny ear an ornament of gold.’ The gold 
brings life, and thus served in lieu of the benediction, 

adyapi filmprtiH&yintm mrga^iibakakslm , pTyn$avnra<tktuakuM- 
Mayiigam vakantith 

pitpyilmy akam yadi pttrtar divasavasAm : rvargapavargavara- 
rajyasukham tyajawL 

1 Could I but see at ihe dose of day once more my love with the 
eyes of a fawn, and milk-white rounded breasts, gladly would 
1 sacrifice the highest joys of here and hereafter.' 


4, Jayadtva 


To the reign of Laksmanascna 1 in Bengal belongs the last 
great name in Sanskrit poetry, Jayadeva, son of Bhcjpdeva of 
Kindubilva. and with Govurdhana Dhoi, Parana, and TTmJpitf 


* Cf. Kill. |V[,. 4.11 S. ■ SI, ailkiava.li, JRftSB. pp. | t , 

ttulkr, jl'ASb. 1911. pp. 7 IT. (itjj-iiooi; ft b<we, f, 53 n. 4. 
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dhara, one or the five jewels which adorned the court We have 
preserved of him one liny Hindi poem, a eulogy of Hart Govlnd, 
claimed to be the oldest In the Adi Grant/i of the Sikhs, and 
many ley ends are told in the B/iakt Maid of his devotion to 
Krsna, who himself aided him to describe the loveliness of Radii a 
when his mortal powers failed. It hi strange that we should have 
nothing else from a man so talented, but at any rate he achieved 
in Its own way a perfect and very novel work of art in the 
Gilrtgoviudakavyam , or Gitagmsinda} the poem tn which Govinda, 
Krsna as lord of the herdsmen and ihcir wives, is sung- The 
fame or the author is attested by the fact that In his honour for 
centuries there wan held each year at hi? birthplace a festival, in 
which during the night the songs of his poem were .sung. Prat^- 
parudradeva in 1499 ordered that the dancers and Vaisnava 
singers should learn his songs only, and an inscription of 1392 
already cites a ver^ T Hence his own claim that he is over-king 
ol poets [kapirdjardfa) has been justified in his own land, while 
even through the distorting medium of Sir William Jones's 
version his high qualities attracted the praise which Goethe 2 also 
lavished on Kalidasas Mfgfiadufa and Qthmfaia. 

The form of the poem is extremely original, and has led to the 
belief that we have in the poem a little pastoral drama, as Jones 
called it, or a lyric drama, as Lassen Styled it, or a refined Yatr3 P 
as von Schroeder preferred to term it, Pischcl and Ldvi, on the 
other hand, placed it in the category between song and drama, on 
the ground inter alia that it is already removed from the Ystr5 
type of dramatic performance by the fact that the transition 
verses ate put in definite form and not left: to Improvisation, but 
Pischel abo styled it a melodrama. The facts arc, however, 
satisfactorily rlear and allow of greater precision of statement- 
The poet divides the poem into cantos, which is a clear sign that 
he recognized it to belong to the generic type Kavya s and that 
he did not mean it to be a dramatic performance with the 
division into acts, interludes and so forth. On the other hand, 
hq had before his mind when he wrote the Yittras of Rengai 
where in honour of Kfsna in a primitive form of drama dance? 

1 EA. c. Ijiikji [ifijfi) ■ mp. truth. F. Kikfcm, ZfCK* t 0* fwr- 

lillicr, Fftrii, 

f isxvii. jiof. 
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accompanied hy musk and song were performed,and in inserting 
as the most vital clement in his poem such songs he doubtless 
foresaw the use that would be made of them both in the temples 
and at festivals. The songs are given to us in the manuscripts 
with precise indication by technical terms of the melody (raga) 
and time (tgla) of the music 1 and dmee which they were to 
accompany, and the poet definitely bids ua think of songs as 
being performed in this way before our mental eyes. To con- 
ccive of writing such a poem was a remarkable piece of originality, 
for it was an immense step from the popular songs of the Yalras 
to produce so remarkably beautiful and finished a work. 

The art of the poet displays itself effectively in the mode in 
which song and recitative are blended and the skill with which 
monotony of form is avoided by riot restricting the recitative to 
mere introductory verses explaini ng the situation, while the songs 
express in their turn the feelings of the personnel of the poem, 
Krsna, his favourite Rad ha, and the faithful friend, who is the 
essential confidante; of every Indian heroine. Recitative is used 
for occanioail narrative verses to explain the situation, but also 
in brief descriptions, and, as a mode of securing variety, in speeches 
which serve as an alternative to songs as the mode of intimating 
the sentiments of the characters. There is thus no stereotyped 
form ; the recitative and the song, narrative, description, and 
speeches arc cunningly interwoven, all with deliberate purpose. 
The first canto, which contains four of the twenty-four p ra . 
band has, songs, into which the poem is also divided, exhibits in 
perfection the complex structure. The poet begins with four 
verses, in the last of which he celebrates himself and his fellow 
poets; then the First Prabandha begins, consisting of a hymn in 
eleven stantes sung in honour of the ten incarnations of Visrm. 
and ending with a mention of the author, whose hymn Rrsiii j* 
entreated to hear; each .stanza ends with the refrain, 'Conquer 
O lord of the world, o Hari/ This doses the Prabandha, and 
a single stanza, doubtless recited, follows, in which the poet sums 
up the forms of Visnu which the hymn has glorified. Prabandha ii 
opens with another hymn in nine stanzas sung in honour of the 
god, each ending with the refrain. 'Conquer, conquer, o god. 


Som., ten cl Mvfak, In hu gi Tes rt* mL .,| e ffJ , rhe io _ 

M Tignre, Hindu Mali, 1875), i, 159. 
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o Bari/ At the close of the Prabandha and before the next is 
a recited stanza invoking a benediction from Krsna, Fra band ha ill 
consists of a recited verse telling how Rid ha's friend spake to 
her in the spring and then sings in eight stanzas 1 how Kjsna is 
dancing with the cowherdesscs in the graves. Three stanzas in 
recitative follow, describing the spring, and ending with the state¬ 
ment that Rldh 5 *s friend once more addressed her, and Fra- 
bandha iv consists or a song in eight stanzas in which she 
describes how the loving maidens flock to Krsna and embrace 
him in their passion* Then three stanzas of recitative follow, the 
first two descriptive, the last a benediction. Canto si tells us first 
of RadhjTs dejection and gives her song of complaint against her 
lover (Frabandha v}> followed by a stanza of recitative, intro¬ 
ducing another song fvi) in which she expresses her deep longing 
for the god. Then in two recited stanzas she celebrates the god, 
while the poet in the last stanza invokes the usual benediction. 

In Canto ill Kfsria appears In person ; remorse and longing for 
Kadha have seized hint ; two recited verses describe his state, 
and Frabandha vii gives his song of love* This h followed by 
recited verses addressed by him, first to the gud ofIove b and then 
to Ridha herself, and the poet closes the canto with a prayer to 
Krsna as the lover of Rad hi to confer fortune and happiness on 
the hearers. In Canto iv Radha s friend addresses Kfsria and in 
two songs (viii and ix) depicts the yearnings of her mistress and 
her deep sorrow at separation from her beloved. A benediction 
ends the canto. In the next two we find R&dhas friend urging 
in three fine songs (x-xii) reconciliation of her mistress with 
KfSfla. Rut in Canto vii we find that the faithless god has not 
command Lite moon's rising heightens Radhi's love, to which she 
gives expression in four passionate songs (xiii—xvij. He appears, 
but she addresses him again in a song (xvii) expressing her 
resentmentr followed by recitative in the same sense (viii). Her 
companion seeks by a song (xviii) to console her fix), and Krsna 
himself appears and dngs (xix) to her fx). There still remains 
Radhi s reluctance and shyness to be Overcome in three songs 
by her friend (xij; but all is secure at last, and the poem doses 
with songs in which Kfspa addresses his beloved and she replies, 

1 Thii it the Itarmt] namturi, mnl hmtx the p«m figaMl ai Asja/adt in ihu vmlh 
Cf, SMtLEfrlri, Jttfwrt, l&pj-*, pp, foff. 
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The poet invokes the usual benediction, and extols his own 
knowledge of music, his devotion to Visnu, his delicate discrimi¬ 
nation of sentiments, and his poetical charm and grace. 

Efforts have been made to establish that the poem has a 
mystical significance and to interpret it in this sense. The desire 
in pari at least has been prompted by the feeling that the loves 
of Krsna and Radha are too essentially of the body rather than 
of the mind, and that to ascribe them to the divinity is unworthy. 
But this is to misunderstand Indian feeling. The classical poets 
one and all see no harm in the love-adventures of the greatest 
deities, and what Kalidasa did in the Kumdrasambhava was 
repeated by all his successors in one form or another. But, on 
the other hand, it must not be forgotten that the religion of 
jayadeva was the fervent Krsna worship which found in the god 
the power which is ever concerned with alt the wishes, the hopes 
and fears of men, which, if in essence infinite and ineffable, yet 
expresses itself in the form of Krsna, and which sanctions in his 
amours the loves of mankind. In this sense Jayadeva’s work is 
deeply touched with the spirit of religion, and stands like the 
Bakchai of Euripides utterly apart from the attitude of the 
Alexandrine poets or Propertius and Ovid in their treatment of 
the legends of the gods. To Kallimachos as much as to his 
Roman imitators the gods and goddesses were no more than 
names, at best elegant symbols of a higher reality, but without 
real life of their own. Roman poets could here and there catch 
the tone of seriousness as in the atheist Lucretius' famous 
exordium to the mother of the Aeneidae, darling of gods and 
men, increase-giving Venus, and still more in Catullus* extra¬ 
ordinary if repellent picture of the adorer of Cybele who becomes 
as Attis. But neither Lucretius nor Catullus was himself 
a believer, and all doubt, all scepticism are far from Jayadeva, to 
whom alike in his play with others and in his more abiding love 
for Radha Krsna remained not merely divine, but the embodi¬ 
ment of the highest of gods. 

Jayadeva's work is a masterpiece, and it surpasses in its com¬ 
pleteness of effect any other Indian poem. It has all the perfec¬ 
tion of the miniature word-pictures which are so common in 
Sanskrit poetry, w ith the beauty which arises as Aristotle asserts 
from magnitude and arrangement All the sides of love, save 
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that of utter despair and final separation, are brilliantly described ; 
all the emotions of longing, of awakened hope, of disappointment, 
of hot anger against the unfaithful one, of reconciliation, are por¬ 
trayed by the actors themselves or Radha’s friend in songs which 
are peifect in metrical form and display at its highest point the 
sheer beauty of words of which Sanskrit is pre-eminently capable. 
There can be no doubt that in their wider range of interests, in 
which love plays a part important indeed bur not paramount in 
human affairs, Aischylos, Sophoklcs, and Euripides can attain 
in their choruses effects more appealing to our minds than Jaya- 
deva, but their medium is not capable of producing so complete 
a harmony of sound and sense. We are apt to regard with 
impatience the insistence of the writers on poetics on classing 
styles largely by the sounds preferred by different writers, but 
there is no doubt that the effects of different sounds were more 
keenly appreciated in India than they are by us, and in the case 
of the Gitagoviuda the art of wedding sound and meaning is 
carried out with such success that it cannot fail to be appreciated 
even by ears far less sensitive than those of Indian writers on 
poetics. The result, however, of this achievement is to render 
any translation useless as a substitute for the original; if to be 
untranslatable is a proof of the attainment of the highest poetry 
Jayadeva has certainly claim to that rank. 

The poet s effects are not produced by any apparently elaborate 
effort, nor is he guilty of straining language ; his compounds are 
often fairly long but they are not ob>cure ; in poems which were 
to be sung and to be used at popular festivals artificiality was 
obviously out of place, and, though they can never have been 
intelligible to the mass of their admirers without the readily given 
aid of vernacular interpretations, the songs are such as, once 
explained, would doubtless easily be comprehended and learned. 
Canto ix exhibits the poet’s effective simplicity : 

Harit- abhisaratt vahati madhupavatu: kim aparam adJiika- 
sukham sak/ii b/iavane 
Madhave ma kuru manini mdnam aye. 

talaphalad api gurutn atisarasam: kim vipkaUkurufe kucaka- 
las am: Madhave 

kati na kathitam tdam anupadam aciram: maparihara Harim 
atifayaruciram : Madhave 
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kim iti visidasi rodisi vikala: vihasati yuvatisabha tava sa- 
kala: Mad have 

mrdunalinldalagltalagayane: Haritn avalokaya saphalaya 11a- 
yane: Madhave 

janayasi manasi kim iti gurukhedam: gptfu mama vaeattam 
anihitabhedam: Madhave 

Harir upaycitu vadatu bahumadhuram : kim iti karosi hrdayam 
atividhuram: Madhave 

grijayadevabhanitam atilalitam: sukhayatu rasikajanam Hari- 
caritam: Madhave 

• Hari cometh, as the spring wind bloweth; what joy more per¬ 
fect hast thou in thy home, dear one ? Noble one, be not wroth 
with Madhava. Why dost thou waste the fairness of thy bosom, 
lovelier far than the palm fruit? Noble one, be not wroth with 
Madhava. How often have I not told thee, at every moment ? 
Reject not Hari who is exceeding fair. Noble one, be not wroth 
with Madhava. Why art despondent, tearful and dejected ? All 
the young company doth make mock of thee. Noble one, be not 
wroth with Madhava. On the couch cooled by the soft lotus 
petals gaze upon Hari, give thine eyes their fruition. Noble one, 
be not wroth with Madhava. Why dost kindle in thy mind deep 
sorrow ? Hearken to my warning that seeketh not to part you. 
Noble one.be not wroth with Madhava. Let Hari come and speak 
to thee long and tenderly. Why dost thou so harden thy heart 
against him ? Noble one, be not wroth with Madhava. May this 
tale of Hari, spoken by Jayadeva, by its sweetness delight all 
men of taste. Noble one, be not wroth with Madhava.’ 

Not less pretty is the invitation to Radha by her companion to 
enter into the grove where Krsna, pining for reconciliation and 
the fruition of his love, awaits her: 

mahjutarakuhjatalakelisadane: pravifa Rad/te Madhavasami - 
pam iha 

vilasa ralirabhasahasitavadane. 

navabhavadafokadalagayanasare: praviga Radhe Madhavasami- 
pam iha 

vilasa kucakalasataralahare. 

kusumacayaracitagucivasagehe: praviga Radhe Madhavasamt- 
pam iha 

vilasa knsumasukumaradehe. 
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1 In his playground ficalh the lovely thicket, come, o Radha, to 
Mffidhava, thy face all smiling with the eagerness of love. In hh 
grove with young Afoka shoots as thy couch, come, o Rtdha, 
to Madhava, play with him, as thy necklet quivers on the Cups 
of thy bosom. In this bright home wrought of many a flower* 
come, o ft ad ha fe to Madhava, play with h im, thou whose body is 
tender as a flower/ Equally brilliant is the picture drawn by her 
friend of the delights of Kr?ria with his loving maidens around 
Him in the grove, though the effect is produced by the accumula¬ 
tion of long compounds: 

caudanttflrtii$nItek&fw&rapUtwa$anav$nam$tl 

ktikalan mamkn ittfdta ntand itagtf w dt jy ugas Hi itaqdli 

Htirir ika Tttugdhmmdh unik&r *: vilasini irilajafi ktlipxrc, 

plnapayiidharohharahhiircna Harim p&rirabhya saragam 

gopavadhtir anug&yatf kficid udafitiitipant(imardgatH ; ffarir 

/fdpi trit&said&Imttfocwmkhtlmmjatniaman&jam 

dhy&yfiit gtipavadkftr adkikam M adhusitdanavadimasarojtuu : 

Many 

‘His black body sandal-bedecked, clad in yellow, begar landed, 
with his cai 1 mgs dancing on 11i ls checks as he sporteth, smiling 
ever, Mari here midst the band of loving maidens maketh inciry 
in the merriment of their sport One of the matdens claspeth 
Hari fast to her throbbing heart, and singeth in the high Pahcama 
key. Yet another doth stand deeply dreaming of Madhusib 
dana 1 .? lotus face, whose sportive glance? have caught and won 
her heart for its own* 1 

It has been claimed 1 that the work goes back to an original in 
Apablirahf a B and the ground adduced is the use of rime. This, 
however, clearly overstates the position; it is utterly improbable 
that the original of ihc poem was ever in anything but Sanskrit, 
and the most that can be said is that the use of rime which is 
regulai in Apabhrah^a poems may have influenced the author of 
the &Utig&vhtda w But in Sanskrit poetry such rime 5 as we find 
probably ts to be derived from the fondness for Yamakas, the 
repetition of groups of syllables; when this repetition takes 

1 Pi,KbcJ, Dit Hdfiiithif r ait i ZmA? m*wvmn t p. j;, 

^JwfTAMft A'aAa, |jjj h 51 f- Cl Viiiidm*** Y i ui i L tit Itj* j (cl)ip r |v # 

S 7 ). Ao/ftripv, ApbsJb [iri y*mff&i&Aanat* {Madras Cd/d/„u 

7 &S 4 ) i yamaJtutalft/iAiira (th'J* 77517), ike, 
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place at the end of Kiies in a stanza we have an approximation to 
rime, Yamakas are dealt with at length by Ehc older .'school of 
poetics, and they are frequently fo m d in Prakrit;; indeed, Hema- 
candra prescribes for lire GaSitaka metre,, frequently u&ed to 
Prakrit poems, the use o i Yanmkas at Llie end of the lines. In 
Apabhranp poetry Yamakas seem to have been allowed also. 
True rime, that is when the consonant preceding the correspond¬ 
ing voivd differs, is ignored by the earlier writers on poetics and 
i$ first defined as Antylfiupr^sa, alliteration at the end, by the 
S&Aitjt&dar/>ana ; Hernaeandra, however, in his Chando nu£&sana 
has occasion to mention h and to distinguish it as Amiprasa from 
the mere Yaniaka. When used In Sanskrit poetry, it is in the main 
more or Ie*s accidental and ii not regularly employed, nor is it 
common in Prakrit. The frequency with which it is approached 
in Jayadeva may, therefore, be due in some degree to Apa- 
bhranpa influence. It may be noted also that the metre of the 
poem is essentially based on the Gana system 1 in which the 
cider min mg principle is the number of feel of four wiw, substi¬ 
tution of a long for two shorts and vice versa thus being pei- 
miitcd and freely resorted to* 3 

1 JwbL, ZDMU inxvUh ^; mi VIII. iL $7 t q 4i n. j, nj 3 R . +. 

1 Vhr dksnvc me gf |he reiiaiu a etonljsleH borfuWfrl from rcli^™ wnc; it 1 j 
ionml in tht A'gif.f*. and la Live clflliSial ri.lljdutti lyric. Lb wtii<h «I$g tt |«ia 4 r k mt 
(*.£; iht MtiLamtafTi/j}. Srt she flpAiitruwn»iItrffint , jVi>t d : j, //aiffim.i■ 

fataitefrjj xad i arf#fa/ jfl/iinijf i fa frj ucribtd Eo fukuiA. 
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LYRIC POETRY AND THE ANTHOLOGIES 


i. Secular Poetry 


ONE of the other secular lyrics which have come down 



to us is necessarily older than Bhartrhari, certainly none 
need be as old as Kalidasa. Of the many poems which 
must have existed in the time of Patanjali we have the merest 
hints, although from the Theragathds and Therlgdthds of the 
Pali canon, which may be about the same period as Patanjali, 
we can conclude that poetic art was steadily developing in re¬ 
finement from the earlier stage of which hints are preserved in the 
Rgveda itself and in the Atharvaveda on the one hand, and in 
fragments of ballads, and even of a drinking song, found inci¬ 
dentally in Pali texts. 1 But these earlier efforts doubtless in 
many cases deservedly have passed into oblivion, though we may 
suspect that our taste would have found pleasure in poems whose 
simplicity would have seemed to us rather a commendation than 
a cause of censure. 

To Kalidasa are ascribed, with no adequate ground, a number 
of poems, of which the £ rngaratilaka 2 has some claim to be 
deemed worthy of the honour, though it is quite illegitimate to 
accord it to Kalidasa. Its twenty-three stanzas are attractive 
pictures of love, but they lack special distinction. The poet 
neatly condemns, while praising, his hard-hearted beloved : 

indlvarena nayanam mukham ambujena: kundena dantam adh - 
araih navapallavena 

angatti campakadalaih sa vidhdya vedhdk: kdnte kat hath gha - 
titavan upaletia cetak ? 

1 Dighanikdya , 21 (GIL. ii. 32); Jataka 512. 

* Ed. Gildemeister, Bonn, 184!. Cf. Pischel, Qrhgdratilaka, p. 27. The last 
stanza occurs in Amaru, and v. 3 is cited in Dbanika’s Da^arupdvaloka (nth cent.), 
at least in some MSS. In Haeberlin, 14 ff. it has twenty-one stanzas. The f rhgdra - 
rasdstaka is also ascribed to Kalidasa ; v. 7 is, v. 4 may be, his. 
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1 Thine eyes are blue lotuses, thy face a Nymphaea, thy teeth 
jasmine, thy lower lip a tender shout, thy limbs leaves of the 
Campaka; tell rue then, beloved, how the creator formed thy 
heart of stone,’ Pretty, if trite, is the maiden as a hunter: 

iyatk vyS.ikSyQte bdid; bhrilr asydfy karmukdyatt 
kaldkf&f ca fardytmfe mans me harindyate. 

' This maid is a huntress, her brows the bow, her sidelong glances 
the arrows, and my heart the deer.' But most effective is a note 
of bitterness and pain: 

kirn me vailram itpetya cumbttsi bal&n nirtajja hxjjdkftt 
vastrant&m fafka munca ttttiitca gapathaih. kith dkfirUi nit- 
va Sense t 

ifftUikttm tova rci trijdgara vtifdi tarn eva yd/ti priyam 
niriHalyojjhtiapmfadatnanikarc kd fatpaddndSt ratify* 

' Why dost come and kiss my lips against my will, thou shame¬ 
less one in thy pretence of shame ? Let go, let go, I say, the 
hem of my robe. Why seek with thine oaths to deceive me ? 
1 am worn through a sleepless vigil for thee; go back to her 
with whom thou wert then. What care the bees for the garland 
of flowers that hath been cast away as outworn ?’ This is good 
poetry but it is not in the manner of Kalidasa. On the other 
hand, we have from an anthology ,i brilliant verse that can hardly 
but be his: 

ptiysdkarakdradkaro hi itmdukah: kanna rapid iv a tadyttU 
muhtfy 

ili i-a nttrdkftibkUam utpatem . faiydh prasdddya papd/a ptidaya/i, 

1 The ball whose round ness matched her breasts she beat ever and 
anon in anger ; hence, I ween, the lotus afraid of the anger in 
her eyes fell at her feet to implore her pardon.* 

Much less attractive is the G/tafakarpara 1 tn twenty-two 
stanzas, which describes how a young wife at the beginning of 
the rains sends a message by the duud to her absent husband, 
a situation the reverse of that described In the Megha itfa. Thu 
poem owes its title to the fact that the author at the close offers 
to carry water in a broken jar for any one who can surpass him in 

1 Li IlieWilin, iao£ 
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Y&maka^ alliterations consisting of repeiilions in corresponding 
places of groups of the same letters. Hence perhaps there has 
been evolved the poet Ghatakarpara who would thus have per¬ 
petuated his name by this word-play. That the work Is earlier 
than Kalidasa is deduced by Jacobi 1 from the fact of this boast* 
which later was not justified ; if, however, the poem when first 
will ten set a model in this form of composition, then it might be 
preserved when it had ceased to be pre-eminent on the score of 
its originality. This conjecture seems wholly implausible; no 
example oT a text being preserved as a liter ary curiosity b 
k no wo p and GEiatakarpara evidently was ranked higher by Indian 
taste than by modem opinion, for he was made one of the nine 
jewels uf Vikramlditya 1 ® court as contemporary of Kalidasa. 
The fact that a Niftsdra 1 in twenty-one stanzas is ascribed to 
him does not strengthen the case for his identity, as there is 
nothing distinctive in the verses^ 

We come to more definite chronological grounds with the name 
of Mayura 3 who flourished at Uarsavardhana's court in the 
seventh century and who was reputed the father-in-law 4 ofBifla, 
while MStanga Divakara won fame comparable Lo both of them. 
The legend tells that he described so minutely the beauties of his 
daughter that she cursed him in anger, and he became a leper. 
hom which unhappy state he was rescued through the aid of the 
sun god whom he celebrated in hb S&rypfataka* It seems 
probable enough that the legend is due to a verse of the Afayii- 
rajjafia which describes the appearance of a maiden who has 
secretly visited her lover and b returning from his sides 

si a nap Inabkdrakath in d mad Ay* daridrdvali 
vibhrdntd harinl vihhnayand lamtrastaytiihvdg&td 
a nia Asvt ‘dagt mv; tfraga nd igalU& mmtMayd gacckafi 

drfivd rfifmtt id&m priyd mgagt ih an a m vfdiiAo ’pi k amity ate. 

v Who b this timid gazelle, burdened with firm swelling breasts, 
slendcr-wabted and wild-eyed, w r ho hath left the startled herd ? 

1 p. ia $ h 

1 [laiUnUn. JOH! B. 

1 QnacfcEnlrfftfij Tk* Sanitrii flMWi cf May fir* [I917}, 

1 l^mhcr-ta-law J ibt Eeyrnni vary; there fieem 1 . na I ruth in tbe rtlilicnvhip. 
Bat ihfllr is MtOt«d by Ffcd m i^u plm, ii, i$\ ?j.cbnTfc**, 

B. Jjritr. , mail. ICO, 
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She goeth in sport as if fallen from the temples of an elephant 
in rut, Seeing her beauty even an old man turns to thoughts of 
love. 1 The heavy and tedious style, added to the number of 
double entendres implied, marks the poetry as of second-rate 
order, but it confirms the view that he was a contemporary of 
Bana, for that author's style is saved only by his real brilliance 
from equal demerit. 

So scanty are our records that the next important lyric poet 
of whom we have more than the name and stanzas in the antho¬ 
logies is a contemporary of Jayadeva, Govardhana, whom he 
extols as incomparable in effective erotic descriptions. Jayadeva, 
however, was neither reticent about himself nor his friends, and 
we cannot subscribe to his eulogy. The aim of Govardhana, as 
he himself insists, was to raise the Yamuna in the air in the shape 
of elevating the simple love songs extant in Prakrit to the level 
of Sanskrit. His chosen medium is the Ary a verse, and he has 
composed in this metre, which is unquestionably borrowed by 
Sanskrit from Prakrit, seven hundred erotic stanzas, without inner 
connexion and arranged alphabetically. The poetry, however, 
lacks the popular flavour which marks the Saitasal of Hala, who, 
of course, was the model for the Arydsaptagail , and perhaps the 
most interesting thing about the poem is the fact that on it was 
based the Sat sal (1662) m Hindi of Bihari Lai, who has won 
high rank among Hindi poets, and whose work again was copied 
by a late Sanskrit writer, Paramananda, in his Qrhgdrasaptagatikd* 
The imitation of a Prakrit model is carried to the extent of 
styling the sections Vrajyas ; within them there is no order 
observed and the effort to produce 700 verses necessarily leads to 
repetition and many weak lines. His brothers Udayana and 
Baiabhadra corrected and brought out his work, but the text is 
difficult even when free from suspicion from corruption, for the 
poet is fond of suggestion in lieu of expression. A more favour¬ 
able idea of him is given in a verse cited by Rupagosvamin: 

pant ha Dvdravatlm praydsi yadi he tad Devaklnaudano 

vaktavyah smaramohamantravivagd gopyo pi ndmojjhitdk 
etdh kelikadambadhnlipatalair dlokagunyddigah 

Kahnditatabhumayo pi tava bko ndydnti cittaspadam . 

4 O stranger, if thou art going to Dvaravatl, pray say to Devakl’s 
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son: “ Dost thou never think of the cowherdesses, whom thou 
hast left powerless through love’s bewildering spell, or of Kalindl’s 
glades, where the sky is covered by the masses of blossom dust 
of the Kadamba flowers with which thou wert wont to play ? ”' 
The anthologies 1 are the source of our knowledge of the poet 
Panini, whose identity with the grammarian has already been 
denied, despite the fact that it is in accord with Indian tradition. 
The verses ascribed to him are undeniably proof of no small skill 
as a poet of love: 

tanvahgindm stanau dr § tv a girah k amp ay ate yuva 
tayor antarasamlaguam drstim utpdtayann iva. 

4 The youth, having seen the breasts of the fair ladies, shakes his 
head, as though he were seeking to rescue his gaze fast prisoned 
between them.* 

ksapah ksamlkrtya prasabham apahrtydmbu saritdm 
pratdpyorvim krtsndih tarugahanam ucchosya sakalam 
kva sampraty usnditgur gata iti tadanvesanapards 
tadiddipdlokd digi digi carantiva jaladdh. 

4 44 Where hath the sun gone, after making short the nights, 
stealing the water of the streams, parching all the earth, and 
scorching every thicket?” So saying the clouds wander hither 
and thither seeking his presence in every lightning flash. 4 

pdnau gonatale tanudari daraksamd kapolasthali 

vinyastanjanadigdhalocanajalaih him vtlanim dniyatef 
viugdhe eumbatu ttdma cancalataya bhrngah kvacit kandalim 
unmtlannavamdlatiparimalah kirn tena vismaryate f 

4 Why, slender maiden, dost bedew with tears stained by eye- 
salve the haggard cheek, that doth rest on that reddened palm ? 
Foolish one, though the bee may in fickleness kiss the mango 
blossom, yet doth he ever forget the fragrance of the blooming 
of the young jasmine ? * 

vilokya samgame rdgam pageimaya vivasvatd 

krtam krsnam niukham pracya tia hi naryo viuersyayd . 

1 Thomas, A'avindravacanasamvucaya , pp. 51 ff. Cf. Peterson, Sudhdsitava/t, 
pp. 54 ff.; JRAS. 1891, pp. 311 ff.; Pischel, ZDMG. xxxix. 95 ff., 3*3 I Gramm, d. 
Prakrit-Sprachcn , p. 33. 
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‘ Dark groweth the face of the East as she beholdeth the glow 
of the sun in union with the West. What woman is free from 
jealousy ? ’ 

gate 'rdharatre parimattdamandam: garjanti yat pravrsi kala- 
meghah 

apagyalt vatsam ivendubimbam: tac charvari gaur iva huh- 
karoti. 

* When at midnight in the rainy season the dark clouds thunder 
deeply, then - Night, unable to see the disk of the moon, crieth 
aloud like a cow that seeketh her calf.’ 

asau gireh gitalakandarasthah: pdravato manmathacatudaksah 
gharmalas&hgim madhttrani kujan: samvijate paksaputena kan- 
tdm. 

' Yonder dove, which dwelleth in a cool hollow of the mountain, 
and is skilled in all loving dalliance, cooing sweetly doth fan with 
its wings the loved one, wearied by the heat.’ 

As among the scanty remains of this poet we have the un¬ 
grammatical apagyati and grhya, narrative aorists, and as the con¬ 
struction of gireh in the last-cited verse is careless, we can hardly 
seriously suppose that the author was the grammarian, even 
apart from the style of the verses. 1 

The anthologies give us invaluable testimony as to other poets 
now lost but of real merit. To Vakku^a is ascribed an elegant 
expression of the sad fate of the lover who, parted from his 
beloved, looks on all sides only to find some sign which speaks 
to him poignantly of lost joys: 

ete cutamahiruho py aviralair dhumayitaih satpadair 
ete prajvalitah sphutatkisalayodbhedair agokadrumah 
ete kihfukagakhino 'pi malinair ahgdritah kudmalaih 

kastam vtgramayami kutra nayane sarvatra vatno vidhih. 

‘ The mango shoots here smoke with the hordes of bees, here 
the Afoka glows with bursting flower buds, here the branches 
of the Kin9uka are coal-coloured with their dark shoots; alas, 
where can I rest my weary eyes? Everywhere is fate cruel to 
me. Ladahacandra sends a pretty message from a maiden to 
her loved one; 

* Bhandarkar, JBRAS. *vi. 200 ft., 343 ff. ; Kielhorn, GN. 1885, pp. ,85 f. 
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gatttasi cet pathika At matm yaira kdxtas: tat tvam voce bar® 
qucau jagatdm asakyak 

tdpak j xagarjnguriivdrinipatahkitas , tyaklvd bhttuam viruhinlhr- 
dayam livtf®, 

1 Wand ere r, if thou stialt come to the place where is my beloved, 
then tell him from me Chat the flame of Fummcr that none can 
endure, fearing the fall of heavy rain midst thunder, hath left the 
earth and entered the heart of the deserted m a idea/ To the 

poetess ^Ellbhattarika .some pretty stanzas are attributed: 

yah kan afmrak sa mi hi varas td tv a caitrakyapds 

U tmimiiitamalaliparimaldh praitdhiih k&dtimkanildk 
sd tahasmi lath®pi ca u ryas tt ra (a vyaparatH&vidk® u 
Rtvdrodhasi vtiasltamlaU citak samutkanfkal*. 

1 This is the husband who stole my maidenhood, these are the 
same April nights, these the breezes whispering in the Kadamha, 
fragrant with the budding jasmines, 1 myself too am the same: 
yet my heart yearns for the dalliance and the secret love that 
was ours below the rat an tree on the bank of the Rcva/ She is 
accorded 1 with Bana the merit of being a type of the Fatleala 
style, in which sound and sense claim equal honour, and the 
claim is fully justified by her verses: 

dQti team tut uni ptvd sa capaiah $yamai ta^wbhir difaA 
jamdtfas sarahasy® vipirtf stukkttakdv&sakpk 
thuya thuya %ms vasun tarn a rufa$ citD nayunfy any at hit 
gawk® kftmosamdga may a uipnnam rakjantH tt dtvatdk* 

1 My messenger, thou art but a tender maid, and live youth is 
fickle, darkness holds the sky, my commission h secret, the place 
of assignation is in the wood, the^e winds of spring entice more 
and more the heart; yet go and meet him in safety ; may the 
gods guard thy skill/ 

Many poems are anonymous, while others are so variously 
ascribed by the anthologies that no weight can be placed on the 

1 Rj RlvaftktLtra^ who mtntiam ViMttdlftfnbA, »f Kmcvifi u p«i 

(Jt K11 Lika in She Viid*rbhi, FnbhftdcT] L5tf, and Vljja]tl f ci well M :Subtiartf5. JNli 
ATimnufiJAri M^ucrt will] him ■■tan nutl^rilj Gft portico, {JjAi/juJai/flWfl, 

P- *1*) ^ttgriu cqujninR Vlljnlrf with YtjijHUcK, and Vfcj&j-abliuttlFil.l, of 

Cfttidriditf * [r. dria Hk% 
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names to which they are ascribed. Very simple but very 
pretty is: 

ahkurite pallavite korakite vikasite sahakare 
ahkuritak pallavitah korakito vikasitag ca madanah. 

‘ Swollen and sprouted and budded and bloomed hath the mango, 
swollen and sprouted and budded and bloomed hath love.’ There 
is a certain humour in the consolation offered to the lover who 
has had to abandon a very sentimental maiden: 

acchinnam nayanambu bandhusu krtam cinta gurubhyo 'rpita 
dattam dainyam agesatah parijatie tapah sak/iisv ahitah 
adya gvah parinirvrtim vrajati sd gvasaih parath khidyate 
vigrabdko bhava viprayogajanitam duhkham vibkaktam taya. 

* Her unceasing flow of tears has been distributed among her 
friends, her anxiety passed on to her elders, her depression has 
been transferred wholesale to her attendants, her fire of love 
deposited in her companions ; to-day or to-morrow her calm will 
be complete, only sighs now vex her. Take heart; she has 
shared out the sorrow begotten of thy departure.’ A very 
different hand gives a picture of the moon : 

udayagirisaudhagikhare tdrdcayacitritdmbaravitdne 
sink&sanam iva nihitam candrah kandarpab/tiipasya. 

On the pinnacle of the palace of the mountain of dawn, under 
a canopy of sky bespangled with the host of the stars, the moon 
hath been set as a throne for Love the king.’ Circumstances 
alter cases, as the hapless lover finds: 

prdg ydmitti priyaviyogavipattikale: tvayy eva vdsaragatdni 
layaih gatdni 

daivdt katkam katham api priyasamgame 'dya: candali kith 
tvam asi vasara eva hit a. 

‘ When aforetime I suffered the sorrow of severance from my 
beloved, o night, in thee a hundred days passed away; now 
when fate but hardly gave me reunion, thou, shameless one, hast 
departed in the day itself.’ Even fanning kindles love: 

viramata viramata sakhyo nalinidalatalavrntapavanena 
hrdayagato 'yarn vahnir jhat iti kaddeij jvalaty eva. 
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'Stop, blop, my friends; through the wind of the fan of lotus 
leaves the fire that Is in my heart hath in a moment rekindled/ 
A sadder note hut a true one is found in Hsilayudha; 

Rlilmfimirn vijrnihhitam dhannr i/ta Draniua muhiam fttr/i 
K arijnsydlra hnyn hr Id rathtipalir Bhipm Ur a yeddhim 
Sthitak 

vifvaw r rip am ibdrjunasya Harind sadtdar^iiam tmitnkad 
tiddfgds fa imt m 1 tr sukrtinij/i kdlo hi san’Emhafafiu 

1 Here Bhlma's valour was unfolded ; here Dtona in sorrow let fly 
hfa arrows; here were stolen ihe steeds of Karna ; here stood 
Hhfama, lord of the car h to Tight, here at Arjuna's entreaty did 
Ihiri display his full majesty ; still all the places remain* but not 
these great ones, for time destroyed! all . 1 

An author to whom many .stanzas arc ascribed,, which arc 
found also in the collections of Amaru and Bharlfhari/ is the 
Buddhist Dharmnklit i, of whom we know mainly as 0 logician of 
the seventh century a. d* One verse fa a neat hit at the results 
of reputation in dimming the chance of fair judgement yf poetry: 

grtilwr band ft ay ft ti tuta viwarahyfair Vdtmikir ambhunidltim 
Fydsah Pdr/fiQfaraif fathapi tia frtj&r atynifir tiSMoyatt 
vdg&rrhau ca ndddhrUiv iva iuthdpy asma tprabortdhdn ay am 
teka d&$ayilum prasdritamukkas tubhyam prdtiffht Hamah. 

* Valmiki has depicted the bridging; of the ocean by monkeys 
carrying Stones, Vyisa by Part has arrows; none takes exception 
to their exaggeration. In my works sense and sound are, as it 
were, weighed in a balance, but the world eagerly aims at 
criticism. Ah T what a thing it fa to have reputation . 11 There is 
a touching picture of the beloved in separation r 

vaktrcml&r ua hdronti b&fpapayasdm dhdrd manojhdm friyam 
ttiJtftfdsd Tin kadartkayafiti madhurdm bimhadkarasya dyutim 
Iosyas ivadwrah* xdpahfalavaUtdvaKyasaAivbUiiui 

ckdyd ktlfi kaptflayor anudijium fantydh pa ram pisyati, 

1 separation from thee the streams of her tears rob not her 
moon dike face of its charming beauty, nor do her sighs diminish 

* F- W. Tlinmni, A'avinrfrrvar*XB8MW\V4) -ff, 47 ft. 
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the sweet loveliness of her Bimba-like lip; but the slender 
maiden’s cheeks show day by day a lessening of that bright 
colour which was wont to vie with the glory of the ripe Lavall.’ 
Too great beauty is evil: 

lavanyad.ravinavyayo na ganitak klego mahdrt svikrtak 

svacckandasya sukham janasya vasatag cintajvnro nirmitak 
efdpi svayam eva tulyaramanabhavad varaki hatd 

ko 'rthag cetasi vedhasa vinihitas tanvyas tanuni ianvatd f 

‘ He counted not the wealth of beauty which he spent nor the 
greatness of his effort; he made her a fever of sorrow for men 
that dwell in blissful ease; she herself is doomed to misery since 
she cannot find her peer; what, pray, was the purpose of the 
creator when he framed that slender maiden’s body ? ’ Ksemendra, 
who gives us the verse, reprobates the jingle in tanvyah, which 
seems captious. 

The art of building a stanza with a limited number of letters 1 
leads, as we have seen both in Bharavi and Magha, to tasteless 
extravagance, but it can be used without any lack of effect, as in 
the following stanza ascribed to £§9vata : 

sa me samasamo mdsah sa me masasama sama 
yo yataya taya yati yd yaty ayatayd taya. 

‘ That month seems to me a year which passes when she is gone; 
that year seems as a month which goes when she returns.’ 
Epigrams are not rare: 

vyakaranasiiihabhita apagabdamrgah kva vicareyuk 
gurunatadaivajhabhiyakgrotriyamukhagahvardniyadt nasyuk ? 

‘ In dread of the lions of grammar, where could the deer of bar¬ 
barisms flee, were there not the caverns of the mouths of teachers 
actors, astrologers, doctors, and priests?’ One lady finds fault 
with a perfect spouse: 

anekair nayakagunaih sahitah sakhi me patih 
sa eva yadi jarah syat saphalam flvitam bhavet. 

‘ My husband, o friend, has all the virtues of a stage hero ; now 

> Varnaniyama ; cf. X’SvydJarfa, iii. 8 3 ft; Magha, ,ix. ,oo, ,oa, ,04, ,06, ,,4. 
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if only he were my lover, my happiness would be perfect/ The 
doctor fares badly: 

vnidyandtha namas tubkyam ksapit&ytsanhlnava 
tvayi wnyastabhdro 'yam krtdntah sukktim ed&tiU, 

1 Best of physician^ homage be thine for thy slaying of mankind : 
on thee Death lays all his burden and lives m happy ease/ The 
note in the following is lighter: 

dahajvflrew# me w&ntfyath mia vaidya kim ausadham 
piba madyam faravena mamhfiy fttmya httrpariim. 

<H I am outworn by heat and fever; tell me, doctor, what remedy 
is there." |J Drink wine by the bowl and bring me too a glass/' 1 
Of the art of SarmsySpflrarut we have an excellent example 
in the stanza ascribed by Ksemmdra to Ktimtradasa, which 
embodies the line mentioned in the Mahabhitsya x x 

flyi vijahthi drdhvpagiihatmm ; iyapi n&vas&nig&mabhlru vnttabfu 
arunakaredgama vartaU : varatanu sampravadmui kukkuidh. 

1 Loved one, timid in our first joy of love, relax thy dinging grasp 
and let me go ; do not the cock a, fair one* proclaim in unison the 
advent of ruddy dnwn?’ It is characteristic that Haradatta in 
the Padamnfijar^ a comment on the Kd$ika Vrtti\ gives an 
entirely different three lines, while Kayamukuta makes Bharavi 
the author of the stanza given as Kuroaradlsa's by Kscmcndra, 
In the curious tale of Kalidasa's death 4 we learn that king 
Kumaiadasa wrote on the wall of a bet a Era's house the half- 
verse 

h a mall kam rthipa Uih $ruyaf£ tm ca drfflflte 

offering a reward for a completion which KalidSaa, to his undoing, 
provided in: 

bd/c Java fnnkhdmhh&jc hatha ft i indivarodvayamf 

' It is said, but never seen, that a lotus grows on a lotus. How 
then, damsel, is there seen on the lotus of thy face a pair of blue 

■ Petroses, JHRAS, T70: Namlarpicar, tfumdredha, pp. luff. 

! NwidaTK^ Br > pp- Ulff- The itrtc dwli amendment u itfOtf. Hira- 

riitta'a eLa|« b Iradu^iinllj A. d,; SeiluiRirl, pp* f 3 F- 

Hit p 
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lotuses ? ’ To gain the reward the graceless woman slew the poet, 
but the king recognized the hand of his friend and forced from 
her the truth, burning himself in sorrow in the pyre which con¬ 
sumed Kalidasa’s body. 


2. Religious Poetry 

The production of hymns of praise to the gods naturally did 
not cease with the Vedic poets, though the gradual change of 
religion evoked an alteration in the gods who received adoration ; 
beside old gods such as £iva, Visnu, and Surya, whose worship 
was perhaps from time to time strengthened by the influx of sun- 
worshippers from Iran, especially after the Mahomedan conquest 
of Persia, there appear newer figures in the pantheon such as Krsna, 
Rama, and Durga, who in fact is often a local deity covered by 
the decent robe of £iva’s dread spouse. The epic shows the 
existence of such hymns, the Puranas and Tantras afford many 
specimens of them, while collections of a hundred or a thousand 
names of a god or goddess became numerous. But naturally the 
higher poetry invaded this field also, and the fact that philo¬ 
sophers were not unwilling to take part in the composition of 
Stotras, songs of praise, to the gods whose reality they recog¬ 
nized as emphatically for empirical purposes as they denied it 
transcendentally, lent dignity to the art. The number of Stotras 
preserved is vast, but many are of no poetic worth, many of very 
late date, and a still larger number cannot be assigned to any 
definite period in the absence of external evidence, and the rarity 
of finding any individual note in their rather stereotyped form 
and style. 

Of early efforts to elaborate this kind of poetry we have the 
Candigataka 1 of Bana, a collection of 102 stanzas, chiefly in 
Sragdhara metre, in honour of Qiva’s consort and in special of 
her feat in slaying the demon Mahisa ; the poem serves also as a 
prayer, as she is invoked to protect her worshippers. Bana does 
not impress us with any sincerity of devotion, and the poem, 
though laboured and sometimes clever, has little of the attrac¬ 
tion of his romances; his demerits appear clearly enough in 
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.1 couple of stsniB which the anthologies cite as possessing 
merit: 

vidrditt rndrOVfndt savi:tgri tarah vajritfi dhvastav/ijrt 
jdtdfaftke fflf fifikt tdiWftati marttli tyakfavait't kttvere 
vaikuttf&t kuittkitastre mahi$aw akinqampmtTusfyaghmnigknaM 
mrvighnam nigknnti rah fit mayaiu dnriltim hhftribhSvd 
bhttvdnl. 

' When the MarUt horde fled, Savitr trembled, Indra dropped 
Ids thunderbolt, the moon was smitten by fear, the wind ceased 
to blow, Kuvera fled the field, and Vtsou flung aside lib blunted 
dart, easily she smote down that Mahisa who had the fierceness 
of a snake and prided himself on his manhood ; may she, the 
wondrous Bhavani, remove your misfortunes.’ 
r/iTWiif iriifciinibicividrvicdmwitc&rave 

tretUofyattOgarSfambketmitlashnnhltaya fcantMiil f, 

' Homage to the god that bringeth healing, who is made lovety 
by the innon kissing hb lofty head and the yak’s tail, the founda¬ 
tion piilar of the structure of the dty of the three worlds.’ 
Indian taste prefer red to Rana's Candlfataktt the work of hb 
alleged father-in-law or brother-in-law Mayara, of w hom we have 
already learned as an erotic poet. The (pataka, which u as doubt¬ 
less composed as a compliment to the devotion of the grandfather 
and father of Ha reward ha Du to tile worship of the sun, whose 
deity was also revered by Harsa despite his Buddhist leanings, 
celebrates in turn the rays of the sun. the horses, the charioteer, 
the chariot, and the great disk itself. There is distinct cleverness 
in many of the thoughts and May Bra's style is elegant, Aruna 
the charioteer is compared with the actor who speaks the pro¬ 
logue to the drama, the rays arc the ships that carry- men over 
the dread ocean of rebirth, the cause of human sorrow, the disk is 
the door to the final release, the sun himself nourishes gods and 
men, upholds cosmic order, and is one with Brahman, Visnu, and 

£iva. 

Mayura was evidently fond of religious poetry, for we have in 
the SubftdfUSiali some verses of double entmdrt in a speech 
between £Eva and Frirvalf: 

candragrahaafna vim ndsmi rg*ne kim pr&vartnyasy tVAni 
dfvyai yadi rneitam id am ntmdvtn dhfiyatdth RiVtuh , 
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«“ Without the stake of the moon (without Rahu) I won’t 
play.” “ Why make so much trouble ? If *tis Devi’s will, why, 
Nandin shall summon Rahu.”* 

aropayasi mudhd kirn nakarn abhijha tvadahgasya 
divyain varsasahasrarh sthitvaiva ynktarn abhidhaturn . 

4 “ Why misconstrue what I say ? I am not speaking of your 
ornaments.” “ That is a pretty thing for a lady to say who has 
been sitting on my lap for a thousand of the years of heaven.” * 
The term ahga permits the equivoke, and in the first stanza the 
use of asmi as a quasi-particle exhibits the grammatical know¬ 
ledge of the poet. Much more attractive from the poetical point 
of view is a genre picture: 

ahatyahatya murdhna drutam anupibatah prasnntam mdtur 
udhah 

kirhcit kuhcaikajanor anavarataealaccarupucchasya dhenuh 
uttirnarh tarnakasya priyatanayatayd dattahumkaramudra 
visransiksiradharalava$abalamnkhasydiigam dtrpti ledhi . 

1 While the calf, ever butting with its head, one knee slightly 
bent, and its tail ever moving prettily, sucks its mother’s udder 
whence the milk drips, the cow, lowing softly in delight at her 
child, licks the upturned face of the young one whose mouth is 
flecked by spots from her milk.* Here we have a complete pic¬ 
ture presented to our eyes and in a form which English does not 
permit us to approach in beauty. 

Mavnra in many ways may rank as a typical exponent of the 
Gauda style as pictured by Dandin. He affects epithets more or 
less recondite but etymologically explicable, as in agigiramahas of 
the warm-rayed sun or hemadri of Meru. He is rich in allitera¬ 
tions and Yamakas, and in addition to metaphors and similes in 
abundance is fond of paronomasias of an elaborate kind, of bom¬ 
bast and exaggeration, and of the production of effects by the use 
of a series of harsh sounds matching the sense, and the variation 
of sounds within a stanza in order to mark changes of feeling. 
Characteristic cases are : 

firnaghra;/afighripdnln vranibhir apaghanair gharghardiyak- 
taghosan 

dirghaghr atari aghaughaik pnnar api ghatayaty eka ill lag hay an 
yah 
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gkarmdngos tasya vo 'ntardvigunaghanaghrnanightianirvigkna - 
vrtter 

dattdrghah siddhasanghair vidadhatu ghrnayah gig/iram 
ahghovighatam . 

4 The sun alone doth make new and heal those whose multi¬ 
tude of sins hath made them noseless, handless, footless, with 
ulcerated limbs, gurgling and indistinct speech, and noxious to 
the scent from afar. May his rays, to which hosts of Siddhas 
offer homage, swiftly cause the destruction of your sins, for his 
action knows no obstacles and obeyeth only that compassion 
which multiplieth within his heart/ 

bibhranah gaktim agu pra ga m itab a lav a ttdrakau rjityagu rvl in 
kurvano lllayadhah gikhinam api lasaccandrakdtitdvabhdsam 
ad adhy ad andhakare ratitn atigayinhn dvahatt viksanandm 
bdlo laksmim apardm apara iva gufio 'harpciter atapo vak. 

4 May the early light of the lord of day bring you prosperity 
without bounds, like another Guha, bearing with it a power that 
hath soon quenched the pride of many a mighty star (as he a 
spear that quickly overcame the power of the mighty Taraka); 
scornfully eclipsing even the fire and the splendour of the lovely 
moon (as he rideth a peacock resplendent with the flashing tips 
of the eyes in its tail); and may it bring joy untold to the eyes 
of those in the darkness (as he to the eyes of the foe of Andhaka).' 
We find also good instances of the figure Vyatireka, the stating of 
a distinction between things seemingly alike, and Virodha,apparent 
contradiction, the Dipaka, and the Tulyayogita, combination 
of things with the same attributes, as in sadridyurvinadiga daga 
digah , 4 the ten quarters with mountains, sky, earth, and oceans \ 
Grammatical rarities include use of caturarcam , vibhu in the active, 
the Vedic gam , while imperatives in tat , benedictives, and forms 
like adhijaladhi and vitaratitaram are characteristic of the 
Kavya. Bana in the Candlgataka shows many of the same 
features, though he does not indulge in the long similes of 
Mayura, but he adds life to his composition by placing about 
half the stanzas in the mouths of his characters, though without 
dialogues; thus Candl is in ten stanzas the speaker, either taunt¬ 
ing the gods, rebuking Mahisa, or addressing £iva ; Mahisa in 
nineteen stanzas derides the gods or reviles Candi; Jaya. her 
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maid* jests, or encourages the gods j while other speakers include 
£iva t Kirttikcya, the gods, sages, Condi's foot* and even her toe¬ 
nails ! 

Contemporary of Eana and Mayura at HarsaV court was,accord* 
Ing to tradition preserved by Rajafekhara, Matanga Divskara , 1 
also styled a tandala, though we can hardly suppose that this 
epithet really means that a man of the lowest caste was a peer at 
court of the greater poets- Our remains of him suggest that he 
was a clever courtier, for one verse seems very like a panegyric of 
Harsii h though it has been censured by Abhanavagupta for 
inelegance ; the point, however, of the stanza is probably the 
suggestion that Harsa is sure to have a son who ivill succeed 
Irim, as was doubtless, though fruitlessly! his dearest wish : 

difrt pii&moAl tava mokl maid fate 'rtanfaram 

sampraty rvn hi jdmburd^ira^und jdya jayedbknfayt 

pdrnt varfOfaft Mtndfyati pUtiith saivdnauadyd $nh$d 
ynkfmk ndma j amastafltfraviduf&m lekfftmrdn&m idam* 

1 Q king, the earth, sea-girdled f was a fore \i me thy grandmother, 
then became she thy mother t and now thy spouse to bring thy 
glory to fullness. But when a full hundred years of thy life have 
flown, will she he thy daughter-in-law, for this is the just fate of 
those to whom every science Is known/ 

It has been suggested that this poet is to be i dents lied with the 
Jain writer Manatunga, whose BAa&tdmarastOlra 1 in honour of 
the Jain saint Rsabha is brought into connexion with Rana and 
MayQra by another tale- Manatunga* £l is said, wrote so fine a 
panegyric of the sun that he was saved from leprosy; then Bana 
in jealous-y produced the Candifaioka f after cutting off hi$ hands 
and feet, in order that he might exhibit the power of the goddess 
in healing her devotee in gratitude for his eulogy. Manatung^ 
then, to prove the might of the Jinas, had himself Fastened with 
forty-two chains and cast into a house; he uttered his poem of 
praibc and was released Forthwith. Perhaps the origin of the 
legend is simply the reference in his poem to the power of the 

k Cf- Qua C IcpilLi i*, r |iffc, (H f a 

* Ed, tnd truiv H, Jacobi, IS. *i». Queckenbo* (p. t8) due hint far l«« 

tt llj- 
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jina to save those in fetters^ doubtless metaphorically applied to 
the bonds holding men to carnal life, Ml&atuflga may have 
been a contemporary of Dana, but bis date may well fall from 150 
to its year® later. He is no mean poet and certainly a master 
of the intricacies of the Katya slyI oh ft^ibha is extolled as 
Ruddha, (Jafikara p the creator, Purusottama ; hundreds of mothers 
bear hundreds of sons* but none n sou like him ; KUws there are 
m every region of the sky, but only the cast bungs forth the 5UJU 
The merits of his style are obvious when contrasted with the 
elaboration of the forty To ur stall ras of the JCafydHiim*im/£ra- 
sfvtra 1 of SiddSui.-rnn Divaknra, written in del [berate imitation. 
Other Jain Stotras are of even less poetical value. 

To Harsavardhana are ascribed certain Buddhist hymns, com¬ 
posed, ivc may presume, in the last years of his reign, including 
the Aftama/iagricaityaitoira and ihe Suprabiiitastvira? which 
has also been ascribed to Qrlhai^a* of the Nm$$ditlya* A later 
writer, Sarvajiiamim,, is the author of the Sragdhftrnsfotra* to 
Tara, who became a very favourite deity among the theistic 
school of Buddhism as the mother-goddess and saviour* The 
legend runs that having been rich he took to religion and thus 
became poor. Meeting a Brahmin who begged him for money 
to secure his daughter a wedding, he oCTerixl himself lo a king 
who desired a hundred men for a human sacrifice, but moved by 
the sorrows of his fellow sufferers composed the poem and won 
through Tara'a intervention the lives of all. Other Stotras of 
doubtful age are numerous, but it can hardly be said that they 
reach any high level of poetry, though some ofthent ceiutnly 
bear every sign of true religious feeling¬ 
ly is difficult to realize that a religious motive is also present 
in the Vakraktipailcapka * of the Kashmirian poet Katnifcara, who 
in fifty stanzas show's a remarkable power of illustrating the 
ambiguities of which the Sanskrit language is capable, The fol¬ 
lowing example is moderately simple* ParY&ll addresses £iva: 

1 Ed. witl izm, is, ; *r, IA. rilL 4 i fT. 

1 L6d r UC. X t \u : EiliD£]iiiiKn r i pp. jj§£T. 

1 Thorny JRAS. 1903* pp- 70 S"* 1 - Fejf anthol^ and mscrtpcjwEd vef«!i si* 
JicEsmjn, J'rjTitrfarfih f p pp, iliii ff, and rr^rer.ui. 

* S« G. d* li\&xy ¥ la d/cw Ttfnf ; Hlfiai-nd^ AJtm» Auk, 

Survey India, no. ja. 

* km 1.101-14 ; B«ididi«r f muo. i«ul titfff. 
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tv am me ndbhimato bhavami sutanu gvagrva avagyam mat ah 
sadhuktam bhavata na me rucita tty atra bruve 9 ham punah 
mugdhe ndsmi nameruna tianu citah preksasva mam pdtu vo 
vakroktyeti haro himacalabhuvam smerdnandm mukayan . 

' “ I love thee no more/’ “ Tis true, slender one, (your con¬ 
nexions approve me), for my mother-in-law adores me.” 
“ Neatly said, but I repeat a second time: Thou art not pleasant 
in my eyes.” “ But, dear one, just look; I am not adorned with 
the Nameru flowers.” So £iva silenced the smiling mouth of 
the daughter of the Himalaya with his equivoke; may he be 
gracious to you.* The first pun here depends on the ambiguity 
of tiabhimato , the second simply on the fact that £iva interprets 
na me rucitas as nameruna citas . We must suppose that Ratna- 
kara felt that, as men delight in these refinements, so the offering 
of his poem to the gods would evoke their pleasure. His epic 
gives no ground to doubt the sincerity of his devotion to £iva. 

A lyric poet of much fervour and no mean accomplishment 
must be recognized in the philosopher Qankara , 1 if we can trust 
the tradition which ascribes to him many hymns, especially to 
Devi, the mother-goddess, whom the £aktas adored as the expres¬ 
sion of the highest power in the universe. £ankara s doctrine of 
the two aspects of truth, the higher and the lower, permitted him 
to adopt to the full popular beliefs and to express his feelings in 
a way acceptable to other than metaphysicians, and there is no 
reason whatever to doubt that he composed such poems. It is, 
of course, a different thing to say which of those allotted to him 
by tradition were really his. A solemn warning of the passing of 
time is given in the fivaparadhaksarndpanastotra : 

dyur nagyati pagyatdm pratidinam ydti ksayam yauvanam 
pratydydnti gatdk punar na divasdk kdlo jagadbhaksakah 
laksmis toyatarahgabhahgacapald vidyuccalarh jivitaih 
yasmdn mam garandgatain garanada tvam raksa rakgddhund. 

' Life perisheth daily before our eyes, youth departeth; the 
days departed never return again, time consumeth the world ; 
fortune is as transient as a ripple on the waves of the ocean ; life 

1 S - Vcnkataramanau, Select Works of Srisankaracharya , and the Brhats/otrarat - 
ndkara. 
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2 Ja unstable as the lightning ; guard, guard me to-day who am 
come to thee for safety, o giver of peace / More prosaic h the 
address to Krsna: 

viMd yasya dhydnam vrajafi pafuidm sukaramukhjm 
trind yasyi I jfid mint janimri ibkaya m ydli Janata 
vina yasya xmriyd krmifalajanim ydti sa vibhuh 
f aranyo loktyo mama bhavaiu Ktsxq kd'dyayah. 

1 If mao meditates not on him T he becomes a beast, boar or 
another ; if he knows him not, birth, death, fear are his portion; 
If he think not of him, a hundred Jives as a worm await him ; let 
him, lord of the world, my salvation, Kfsna, show himself tp his 
worshipper , 1 The utter emptiness of existence is brilliantly in¬ 
sisted upon in the rimed D w L'ada$apahjarikdst$tra : 

md kurtt Jana dhamtyauvanagarvam karat i uinitial kdlah sarvatn 
mdy&mpy&m idam akhilam kitvd brahmapadam Ham pravifa 
mdi/vd* 

H Place no pride, o man, in youth, or wealth; in the twink¬ 
ling of an eye time taketh all away ■ deem all this world to he 
but an illusion, and with true knowledge attaiti the abode of the 
absolute/ Devotion and confidence reach their heighi of expres¬ 
sion in the D*yyapar&dka&f&mdfaHastolra : 

vidktr ajndntna draidnavir&ktndtesatfiyd 

vidktydfakjatv&t lava caranayar yd cyutir ahkul 
tad ttai kfdtotavyath janani saialoddkdrtni fhr 
kupulro jay tin kvatid api hi maid na hhavaiL 

■If I have failed to pay due honour to thy feet through ignor¬ 
ance of thy commands, through Jack of wealth, Laziness or inca¬ 
pacity, forgive my transgression, o mother, o gracious one, a trust 
of all the world; a son may be bad, but never a mother/ 

prtktvydm pwtrdi U janani hakavak santi sarald/i 
parum fti&m madkyt in r ala tar ah "haih lava sulah 

madiyv jam lydgah samudtam idaw tu> lava jTttf; kupulrv 

1 Many good sons arc thine on earth, o mother, few indeed 
fickle as I ; yet to abandon me, o gracious one, were not meet for 
thee j a son may be bad, but never a mother/ 
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Among many others a Bhavanyaftaka and the Anandalakari 
in twenty £ikhiuit.ii verses arc ascribed to Qaflkara, while other 
famous hymns to Devi include the Ambdstaka and the Pnncfi- 
Siavt, five hymns to Disrga of unknown authorship. To Kali¬ 
dasa are ascribed, without any plausibility, various Stotras, 
including the Qramal&dandak& mainly in prose, the Sara with 
stotta and the Man^afd^taka, which can be reconstructed from 
the Tibetan of the Tanjur. A hymn In 50a stanzas, the Paiiea~ 
(att% is ascribed to a mysterious Muka, alleged to be contempo¬ 
raneous with Cahkara, but this is very dubious. Wc are on much 
firmer ground regarding the Dtinyttieka of Anandavardhana the 
writer en poetics (r. 850), whose bundled vety elaborate stanzas 
hardly conform to his own theory that the poet who pays too 
much attention to ornament fails into the error of neglecting the 
suggestion which should underlie poetry, but the deviation is 
excused by his own admission that in panegyrics of the gods the 
sentiment is of secondary importance, Hut it must be added that 
Anandavardtuna is not a great or perhaps even a good poet, 
confirming the adage that critics seldom are. Utpaladeva's 
StetrdvaK was written about pij ; it consists of a scries of twenty 
short hymns in honour of fjliva, some mere Innovations, some 
more elaborate, but none of outstanding merit, in the same 
century probably the Vaifpava KuUftkhara wrote in honour or 
Visnu liia M ukitndamiiid ; it Is interesting to find a verse cited in 
atl inscription of a piace so distant as Fagan in the thirteenth 
century. 

In the eleventh century Lfljfuka or 13 iiva mail gala 1 produced 
his Kfftiakarnamrta or KrjHedibitnrta, 1 10 stanzas in honour of 
Krsna, a poem which has been, very popular in India, while the 
anthologies cite verses from him. Uue exhibits fairly the merits 
of his simple and not unattractive style ; 

A>/*r« tvath rtavayauvam 'si capaldh. prdytHti gopdhgandk 
KahtO bhitpaiir abjandlabkidurftgrtvd vayath godrthak 

tad ydet 'njafind bkavantam adkuttd vrmUvanam mad vitid 
tna yd sir iti gopanandavacasa nature Hari/i patu vak. 

' May Bari guard you, Hari who bowed low in obedience when 
ihe cowherd Nanda thus entreated him : 11 O Krsi.ia, thou art in 

1 fnr legendi (tf tnm, »e S&hj^iri, R*J*rt, 1^-4,|jp. j-f. 
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the freshness of youth, our maidens arc mostly fickle, Kansa is 
king, and we herder have necks as frai] as the lotus stalk ; with 
folded hand* I entreat thee not to go without me to the Vrnd5- 
vana wood 'V 

In the twelfth century we have eulogies of Kfsna from the 
poets who were contemporary jewels with Jayadeva at the court 
of Laksmanasen;!* They are preserved in the Fadyavail of Uupa- 
gosv?lmin p well known as an ardent devotee and follower of Cai- 
tanya. To Laksmanasena himself is ascribed am amusing verse: 

hhutadya mayuisavt ni$i grham fuayum vimitcjitgafs 
kftbah pri$yaja*a£ kaiham kutav&M&r tk&kiul y&syati 
vatsa tVQ*h fad imam tmyiihiyasn iti frnhrf Yaaddgiro 
Radk&mfidh&vayor jayan si m adit urns iiirrdtasd dfffayah . 

* M She was told by me to come to the festival to-day ; now she 
has come at night, leaving the house empty ; the servants are 
drunk \ how can a lady of family go alone ? Dear child* take her 
safely home" p so said Ya^oda, and, hearing her bidding, there 
passed smiling looks of joyful weariness between RSdhS and 
Madhava* 1 Umapatldhara, 1 whom Jayadeva records as skilled 
in the use of recondite language, an assertion abundantly estab¬ 
lished by the array of rare words or meanings found in a Fra- 
;asti of his which has come down to us, is credited wiih a quite 
amusing picture of a bedroom scene between Krsna and his wife* 
who had a good deal to com plain of in his amourettes \ 

nirmagntna maydmbhasi pruHayatah pdtl savtfi/iRgifS 
kttiaiikam idam favddya fcathitwh Rifdk* mud* Mmyasi 

iiy utsv&pnaparampar&su fayane fmtv* i taca& far figmu 
Rakminyd fifhitlkfiak sakapafam kiififhagrakak pdfs* itiA* 

* rt Who has told thee this falsehood, that the moment I plunged 
into the water I clipped close a maiden in love ? Thou troubles! 
thyself needlessly, o Rad hi" ; so Kukmini heard her lord Krsm* 
murmur in his dream as they lay side by side, and feigned to 
loosen his hold on her neck; be that your protection." 

Of Jayadeva tells us that he was worthy of praise for 

1 See tkU, DU iU/JLhter dn (1891). Char* in 

whi£h ■ Ciqdbtm cuiden undJ I mei&age to LikjTnannStsm. U brad on 1 Ei r 
iWi'/tttlWj ; UT Um Chdtriwt^ JPASR tqos.. it|._ 4I-71, 
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his skill in producing extempore poetry which was hard to under¬ 
stand (duriihadruta ), 1 a term which will appear as the compli¬ 
ment it was meant to be, if we remember that Sanskrit poets 
were equally proud of their ability to compose on a given theme, 
taking as given a verse or part of it, and of the fact that their 
works were highly finished products which required for due com¬ 
prehension and appreciation full knowledge of metre, poetics, 
lexicography, and grammar. The epithet is borne out by the 
verses we have, for they are frequently undeniable imitations of 
others, as in the following elaboration of a simple stanza ascribed 
to Amaru: 

Murarim pafyantyah sakki sakalam ahgath na nayanath 
krtam yac chrnvatya Harigunaganam (rotranicitavi 

satnath teualdpam sapadt racayantya mukhamayain 
vidhatur naivayath ghatanaparipatlmadhurima. 

‘ O friend, when I saw Murari, that my whole body did not 
become one eye ; when I heard him, that I became not a multi¬ 
tude of ears; when I spoke with him, that I became not one 
mouth; that indeed is but a sorry work of the creator’s devising.’ 

Dhoyl or Dhol seems to have had the epithets Qrutadhara or 
Crutidhara, perhaps ‘ strong in memory and Kaviraja, and the 
stanzas cited under these three names appear to belong to one 
and the same poet. There is an amusing touch in one cited by 
Rupagosvamin from Kaviraja: 

kvananaih kva nayanath kva nasika: kva frutih kva ca 
fikheti defitah 

tatra tatra vihitaiigulidalo: ballavikulam anandayat prabhuh. 

“•Where is my face? Where'my eye? Where my nose? 
Where my ear? Where my braid ? ” Thus bidden the lord 
touched each with his flower finger, and thus he delighted the 
cowherdesses.* 

Of many other poems mention may be made of the Mahimnah- 
stava * which is a eulogy of £iva but which has been treated 


. , K Sri * b f ?K han £ a p. y) refen the term to Carenadev. 

author of the Durghatavrtti ; Juruhak&vya occurs in an epithet of Varnuno in 
Rukminikalyana Madras Calal xx. 7850). P amana in the 

* Often printed in India. It is died by Rajajekhara. 
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also as intended to glorify Visnu, ascribed to Puspadanta—which 
may, of course, not be a true name—because the work seems to 
be known to the Nyayamanjari of Jayanta Bhatta, and therefore 
must not be later than the ninth century. As curious develop¬ 
ments—probably late—of religious fervour may be noted the 
£andikucapancdgika* fifty stanzas on the breasts of Candi, by 
a certain Laksmana Acarya, and the Bhiksatanakavya 2 by 
£ivadasa or Utpreksavallabha, which describes the feelings of 
Apsarases when £iva in the garb of an ascetic comes to seek 
alms in Indra*s heaven. The author with amazing taste takes 
this means of displaying his intimate acquaintance with the rules 
of the Kdmasutra as to the deportment of women in love. 

Some fine religious stanzas are preserved in the anthologies: 

yadi ndsmi mahapapi yadi ndsmi bhayakulah 
yadi nendriyasamsaktas tat ko 'rthah garane mama . 

‘ If I were not a great sinner, if I were not sore afraid, if I were 
not devoted to things of sense, then what need would I have of 
salvation ? 9 This is ascribed to Bhatta Sunandana, else unknown 
to fame. Equally unknown is Gangadatta who writes: 

abhidhavati mam mrtyur ay am udgurnamudgarak 
krpanam pundarikaksa raksa mam garanagatam . 

‘ Death draweth on, with weapon upraised to smite ; o lotus¬ 
eyed one, protect thy pitiful suppliant.* Anonymous is a pretty 
picture of the child god : 

kararavindena padaraviudam: mukharavinde nivc$ayantam 

agvatthapattrasya pute gay attain : bdlarn Muktmdam satatam 
smardmi. 

4 With his lotus hand placing the lotus of his foot in his lotus 
mouth as he lies in a cradle of Afvattha leaves, our baby 
Mukunda is my thought for ever.* A Vikramaditya is among 
these poets of religion, but it is impossible to determine his iden¬ 
tity ; the various verses ascribed to him are hardly by one hand . 3 

1 Ed. KM. ix. 80 flf. (eighty-three stanzas in all). 

* See IOC. i. 1448 f. 

* For an eloquent appreciation of the Stotras see Sivaprasad Bbattacharyya, IHQ. 

340 ff. 
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3 + The Anthtifagh* 

Or both lyric and gnomic poets whose works are lost, we derive 
knowledge from the anthologies, which have yielded many of the 
citations of tine lines already made. Themselves often of com¬ 
paratively 9 u.ee dale, they preserve the work of much earlier poets, 
though unhappily in many cmss of the authors mentioned we 
have no means of determining the period nf their activity. Of 
the*e anthologies the oldest apparently is that edited by Dr. 
F. W. Thomas as the KavlnAravtittftfrisamin c<tya 1 from a 
Nepalese MS. of the twelfth century. Sections on the Rudd Ha 
and Avabkite^vara remind us of its provenance, but otherwise it 
contains tile same material as. the other texts* verses on a wide 
variety of subjects, love nnd other paasions, the conduct of life, 
practical wisdom, and moral and political maxims. None of the 
poets who composed its 525 stanzas is later than tcoo a. Li. Of 
the next century (1205) b the Sadukfikarndmrta? or StiktU 
karrt&Mftu, of £ridharadasa s son of Vatud 5 sa r both servants of 
Laksmanaseua of Bengal, an anthology including excerpts from 
44^ poets, largely of course of Bengal, including Gangadhara and 
five others who can be placed in the period 1030-1150. Jajhana, 
son of Lftk$midtva, aud, like his father, minister of Krsna who 
ascended the throne in 1247, wrote the STibk&fii&muktavail* 
which has come down in a longer and a slimier recension. It is 
carefully arranged according to such subjects as richer generosity, 
fate, sorrow, lover, royal service, &c,, and is especially valuable in 
its section on poets and poetry which gives us definite informa¬ 
tion on a number of authors. 

One or I he most famous anthologies is that of ^rngadhara, 
written in 1363 by the son orDamndara. It is arranged in 163 
sections, and contains 4689 stanzas, including some by the author 
himself but of no distinction. With the aid of the Qirn^dkar^ 
p&fdhftti 4 Valbbhadeva perhaps in the fifteenth century put 

J Eli Ifll Jr 

• lit t<j»i (T.- AafVccki, ZtlMC, )>x«l, jii ( 

’ ttiuriufcsr, A Ufert, ifli>7- , p|j i-U*. Acewdiny t...:Wraj Cetjl ., .. 811j is 
"■* “‘Hitai tnr J.lhi In U L i^ by \'ainjy» [ifiinu Van^ti. 

* Ed. T. rcltMn, DSS. J?- iSS? i cf. Auircehl, ZDMG. %ty. + y (T. ; , ff 
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together the Subhasitavali 1 in 101 sections, giving 3527 stanzas 
of over 350 poets; the name occurs of Vallabhadeva among the 
poets, but it is not clear whether he claims the verses as his own or 
merely cites an earlier work. Of the fifteenth century is £rlvara’s 
Subhasitavali* \ Qrivara was son or pupil of Jonaraja, who was 
a commentator and also continued Kalhana’s Rdjatarahgini , and 
he cites from more than 380 poets. As we have seen, Rupago- 
svamin’s Padyavali 3 contains verses in honour of Krsna, some of 
considerable merit, from a wide range of authors. Of other 
anthologies, small and great, many exist in manuscript or in 
editions. 4 

4. Prakrit Lyrics 

Contemporaneously with the progress of the Sanskrit lyric, 
there was proceeding the development of a lyric in Prakrit, which 
later passed into Apabhrai^a probably as a result of the achieve¬ 
ments of the Abhlras and the Gurjaras who, though known 
earlier, flooded India about the time of the Huna invasions and, 
unlike the Hunas, settled down and definitely affected the culture 
of the country. The two streams of lyric cannot have existed 
without coming into contact, but there is singularly little sign of 
serious influence on either side in the early period of the develop¬ 
ment. Prakrit lyric as we have it in the Sattasai h oi Hala comes 
before us with a definite character of its own which is not repro¬ 
duced in Sanskrit, though Govardhana in his Saptafati deliber¬ 
ately attempts to imitate it. 

Of the date of Hala it is impossible to be certain. The 
mechanical method 8 of assuming that he is to be looked for in 
the list of Satavahana kings and placing him in the first or 
second century A.D., because he ought to come about the middle 

1 Ed. P. Peterson ami Durgaprasada, BSS. 18S6 ; cf. lA.xv. 240 ff.; IS. xvi. 209 f.; 
xvii. 168flf. Another work of 222 or so stanzas by Sumati is described in IOC. i. 
*533 ff- 

1 Peterson, OC. VI, HI. ii. 339. 

3 IOC. L I534ff. ( c . 387 stanzas). 

* Sayana wrote a Subhasitasudhdnidhi (Madras Catal ., xx. 81056!.); Vedanta- 
deyika a Subhasitanlvi , KM. viii. 151 ff. 

8 Ed. and trans. A. Weber, AKM. v (1870) and vii (18S1); IS. xvi; with Gahga- 
dhara's comm., KM. 21, 1SS9. The ascription of verses in the commentators varies 
greatly and is probably worthless. Cf. Wintemitz, GIL. iii. 97 ff. 

• Cf. EHI. p. 220 ; El. xii. 320. We find in kora (435) and athgaraavora (261) 
knowledge of Greek astrology. 
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of the Ibt, and the dynasty extended on one view from c. 140 or 
J30 B.C, to A,D. 335, is clearly fallacious. What to much more impor¬ 
tant ts that, to judge from the evidence of the Prakrits of A^va- 
ghosa and the inscriptions, the weakening of consonants which is 
the dominant feature of Maharastrl cannot have set in as we find it 
in Hala until about a. lx 300. This make it likely that the poetry 
w« produced in the pc nod from A. [}> 200 to 450, 1 though we have 
no assurance of the date. Moreover, only 430 stanzas have a place 
in atl the recensions, so that we must admit that there has been 
extensive interpolation, ft is possible, even probable, that in its 
origin the Sattasal was no mere anthology, but a careful collec¬ 
tion of verses largely his own or refashioned by himself— much 
as Burns refashioned some of his materia|~on the basts of older 
verses, and that in course of time by interpolation and change 
(he collection lost much Df its individuality. Fven as it is, it 
has a spirit of closeness to life and common realities which is 
hardly to be seen in Sanskrit poetry. This may be a charac¬ 
teristic of the Mahar 5 stra people who two to-day have A certain 
homeliness and rough good sense. But it must not be supposed 
lh.it the Sal rami is folk-poetry*; the dialect is artificial, more so 
in some ways than Sanskrit, but it is the work of a poet or poets 
who wished really to express the feelings, as well as describe the 
externals, of the people of the land, the cowherds and cow. 
herdesses, the girl who tends the garden or grinds corn at the 
mill, the hunter, the handworker. The prevailing tone is gentle 
and pleasing, simple loves set among simple scenes, fostered by 
the seasons, for even winter brings lowers closer together, just is 
a rain-storm drives them to shelter with each other. The maiden 
begs the moon to touch her with the rays which have touched her 
beloved ; she begs night to stay for ever, since the mom is to see 
her beloved’s departure. The lover in turn bids the thunder and 
lightning do their worst on him, if they but spare her whom he 
loves. The tenderness of the port shows itself when he tells how 
a wife, rejoicing at her husband's return, yet hesitates to don 
festal array lest she embitter the grief of her poor neighbour, 
w*hosc husband yet delays his home-coming. The note of pathos 
is not absent; when of two who have long shared joy and sorrow 

Bn — s< ■■ "■* *■»*■»• 
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together one dies, he alone is really alive* it h the other who 
dies i there is a distant parallel, not borrowing, in Rhav^hhuti's 
line, 1 He is not dead of whom a beloved thinks. 3 But absence 
may be a joy where the heart is false ; the faithless one bemoans 
her unprotected state, and begs her friend to come to her home* 
merely to secure her safety* Hen intend#* 

The varied forms of Indian love are brilliantly portrayed : from 
the real devotion when each looks into the other's eyes* and the 
twain are made one for the moment, to the domestic joys of 
wedded lire, as when mama laughs as the little boy crawls on bis 
fathers back, when he lies at her feet in penitence for some fault, 
or when she shows the delighted papa the first tooth of their 
darling. The biting and scratching of Indian love are frankly- 
depicted as well as the beauties of the maidens whose swelling 
bosoms arc compared with the moon breaking through the cloud* 
Much is from the life of the village, hut iv-c hear also or the 
demi-monde of the towns, whose presence FIscliel found In the 
Rgvtda and which certainly has marked Indian literature ever 
since the Vedie age. 

Pictures of nature, sometimes as influenced by love, sometimes 
Independently, are frequent and charming* echoing some of the 
thoughts of the TherTgaikasin which Buddhist nuiis express their 
dose observation of nature. Autumn, the rainy scasun, summer, 
and spring all evoke effective sketches ; bees hover over flowers, 
the peacock and the crows enjoy the pelting rain, the female 
antelope seeks longingly her male, male and female ape lend 
comedy. Gnomic sayings are not rare, and nften very pithy ; a 
miser's money is as useful to him as his shadow to a traveller ; 
only the deaf and the blind have a good time in the world, for the 
former do not hear harsh words, ihc latter do not #ec hateful 
faces. Other elements in the collection are fragments, dramatic 
or epic, or episodes of the folk-tale, as when we hear of a lady in 
Captivity awaiting a rescuer, or women captured by robbers, or a 
naughty wife w ho pretends to be bitten by a scorpion in order to 
ga to the house of the doctor who loves her. How far bark go 
'these fragments we do not know ; our lower date for Hal a is 
purely speculative, though Baiia knew his collection, and even 
then we have no security for the existence even in Bana's time 
of any particular part. 

Mil 
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A later Prakrit anthology is the Wajjafogga 1 of Jayavallabha, 
a £vetambara Jain K nf uncertain dale, who deliberately collects 
matter tc illustrate the three ends of man, conduct, practical 
wisdom, and love; to the latter topic falls iwo-thirds of the 
whole. The slani&as arc in Arylt metre, and the MaharastrT shows 
signs of Influence by Apabfaraftfa* Apabhraitga lyric stanzas am 
given in some numbers by Hcmacandra 1 ro illustrate the type of 
Prakrit which he styles Apabhran^a. They arc of much the 
same character as those of Hfila* A damsel begs that her love 
be brought to her ; a fire may bum down the house, but still 
men must have a fire. Another rejoices that her lover has fallen 
bravely in the held j hers bad been the shame, had he returned 
dishonoured. The respect for a mother Is prettily inculcated by 
the words of Vyasa and the great sages who equate falling at 
the mothers feet in humble devotion with the act of bathing in the 1 
sacred waters of the Ganges. 


l J. Labe*, fiAtr da: {ijijJ ; Juc*U t BAavhemMa, v . fil. It it 

btJiig edited ta Bl- 
1 Pucbtl, AGGW. v, 4 
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GNOMIC AND DIDACTIC POETRY 
i. Gnomic Poetry 

I NDIA has always delighted in the expression in verse of 
pithy observations on life and morals. We find the begin¬ 
nings of such poetry in the Rgveda , moral stanzas are pre¬ 
served incidentally in surprising number in an episode of the 
Aitareya Brahmana , such verses appear in the Upanisads and 
the Sutras, while the Mahabharata is only too rich both in 
gnomai and in didactic matter; philosophy, morals, practical 
advice for life, and rules of polity in the widest sense of that term, 
including the conduct of war, are flung at the reader in undigested 
masses. There is evidence from Patanjali that he knew such 
a literature, and in the D/iammapada of the Pali canon we have 
the finest collection of sententiae known in India. 

These maxims were not, of course, popular in the full sense of 
that term; they are not to be compared to proverbs racy of the 
soil preserved in their primitive form; they are, as in the maxims 
of Phokylides in Greece, the turning of the raw material by poets 
into finished products, and the perfection of their finish varies 
greatly. Some of them, doubtless, first became current in litera¬ 
ture through having been composed or adopted by writers of the 
fable literature, others merely passed current from mouth to 
mouth until efforts were made by compilers to collect such 
popular currency. We need not doubt that the collector became 
normally an inventor at the same time. We can, indeed, hardly 
imagine that it would be otherwise; that would assuredly be 
a more than normally stiipid person who could not on the 
models he had devise a fresh series of maxims, or at least 
remould the old. We see, in fact, the process at work in the 
case of the collections 1 which pass under a variety of names such 

1 O. Kressler, Stimmen indiscker Lcbcnsklughcit (1907). There aie Tibetan (SBA. 
1895, P- 2 75 ) an( l Arabic versions (Zachariac, WZKM. xxviii. 1S2 ft.); for Galanos’ 
source see Bolling, JAOS. xli. 49 ff. 
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a$ fitfijarfftisfimutrayw , taflrt£yrt 1 f/fft T 1 VcTr^iff//fff, f rrfri/itt- 

C*nakyn T Lqgtttt-C& 3 $aky<*i and so on. The number of recensions 
h extremely large — seventeen have been distinguished and doubt 
less there are more* for often each manuscript shows distinct 
variations from arty other; the compilers were eclectic, they had 
many sources open, and it is now quite Impossible to determine 
anything like the original shape of the collection. That it was 
composed by Canakya, the minuter of Candmguptn, Is absurd ; 
It is perfectly dear that it was passed off under Ilk* name because 
he was fatuous, We do not even know whether the first stanza 
in some recensions which promises a (realise on Rljanlti* the 
conduct of princes T can be taken as Indicating that originally the 
collection dealt w ith that subject alone. At any rate the number 
of verses which can be aligned lo lhat topic in extant recensions 
ia negligible, and it seems much more likely that the stanza h 
the product of the imagination of some one who wished to give 
the collection a ctcsci appearance of connexion with the minister* 
Tiie book in its various forms varies enormously; thus one 
recension has 340 stanzas in seventeen chapters of equal length ; 
another by Khoja raja, preserved in \i manuscript in (^arada 
characters, has 576 verses in eight chapters. Its contents deal 
with general rules for the conduct of life, for intercourse among 
men. general reflections on richness and poverty, on fate and 
human effort, on a variety of ethical and religious topics. In the 
main the stanzas are not Connected by any bnud nf thought, hut 
there are exceptions. Here and there verses are dearly meant 
to be antithetical. In one parage we find a continuation of the 
habit, seen in full development in such works as the Pali Afigutfaru 
NikS?ft and the Jain Sihdrmiga ^to use numerical formulae to fix 
matters In the memory. Here the wise man is hidden to I earn 
one thing from the lion, one from the heron, four from the cock, 
five from the crow, six from the dog, and three from the ass. In 
another group of seven verses the different kinds of Brahmin are 
expounded, the holy seer, the normal Brahmin, die Val^ya, who 
lives by trade or agriculture, the QQdra who sdl^ infer nfut meat 
and drink, the cat who IS treacherous, the barbarian who is 
destructive, and the Candala who is a thief and adulterer, There 
arc certain quite common mannerism:* In the collection such .1$ 
the insistence on the use of numbers to give die total of groups 
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sometime of homogeneous, but also often of quite disparate 
things, iib whoa one h warned not to abide in a place where there 
h not a king, a rich man, a learned man, a river, and a doctor 
So we have a li*t of six bad things i 

fMf&iim ittd/tsam sfriyo i r rdd/n i JuiSfribr tiirunani dad hi 
prahhafe nmUhnumh nidra sadyah prdnakarbtti fdf. 

i Dry meat, old women, the young sun, milk just soured, dalliance 
and slumber in the mornings are the six things that take away 
life/ A very common device is the repetition of the main word 
in a scries of definitions, as in : 

so thffryu yd $udr dakfd sd bhbryii yd palivratii 
sd bkdryd yd pa ftp /fM bhfiryd satytw&dwl. 

* A true wife she who is pure and dever, a trite wife she who is 
faithful to her spouse, a true w r ife she whom her husband adores t 
a true wife she who never tells a lie,' 

S&tytaa dkdryalr prfhvi salyrna tapynte ravih 
smtyrna v$fi \ dyuf fa sanffltrt satyr pratiythitam. 

* % truth the earth is supported, by truth the sun gives heat, by 
truth blows the wind, on truth a El is established.* Even numerical 
enumerations may have point: 

$akrj jatpatiii rafdnak sakrj jnlpants paxdti&h 
sahrt kanyd pradfyatt trluy efdni SaJtyf saPff. 

‘Hut once do kings give orders, but once speak the wise, but 
once is given a maiden in marriage ; all these three things are 
done but once. 1 The force of example is extolled in one of the 
few political maxima: 

rdjfti dharmini dharndslhah pdpr fiafibh some j amok 
rdjdnom anuvarlante yalhd raja tafhd fir a joh, 

f When the king walks righteously, most righteous are the people, 
if he be evil, evil they also, if mediocre, the same with them ; 
as the king, ao the people/ Another maxim emphasizes the 
advantages of noble character: 

ctadarthan; hiHndnmh nypdh kurvanti samgrohftm 
ddimadkyovasmicsn no tyajanfi eti U nrpmtiL 
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1 Fur this reason do kings gather to themselves men or high 
mind, that neither at the start, the crisis, nur the finish may they 
|jlay them false/ A careful structure and a deliberate attempt 
at rhetorical effect may be seen in tlic following; 

kurdjmrdjynui hut ah prajiteukkam: kumitramUrtmi knio % sti 
nirvriih 

tv darn dart cn kuto grht ratih : htfiffam adhyiipa) a L i/t kuio 

ynfttA F 

* Whence can happiness come to the people through the reign of 
an evil king? What relaxation h there in friendship with an 
evil friend? What happiness in the home where the wife is a bad 
wife ? What fame in instructing a bad pupil ? 1 

The pedestrian character of the topics is alleviated by the use 
of metaphors and similes from the life of nature; 

tktndpi snpHircna vidydyukkna sadkuna 

rf hiMitaih foitem Siirvam yatftd camfra/m frtrtari. 

* One noble son, good and wise, illuminates the whole of his kin, 
as the moon the night." 

sateakgdd hhavaii hi sadhuUt khalhnMa sMhfatam tin cm kha- 
ttisumgtt 7/tH t kkmlatvam 

hisumabkmvmm turd eva dhafk; mydgandham na cm 
kusummni dkatayaniL 

* From association with the good fools become noble, but front 
association with fools noble men remain pure; the earthen vase 
draws to Itself Liie odour of the flowers therein, but the flowers 
absorb none of the scent of the vase/ 

nmtyimtmsarmlair hhtityum gmivd pa$ya vcmasikattm 
chidyanU saraldz tatrm hihjfis /iffhdttft pmdap&k. 

‘Be not too upright; read the parable of the wood; the erect 
trees arc those Shat are fdEed, the crooked are left standing/ 
A belter moral than this is taught; 

varant prdnaparityage w vidnaparikhandtimrm 
prtimtydgmh kyanam cmva mSmbhahgv dim dine v 

“Better death than dishonour; dying lasts but a moment, dishonour 
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endures for ever.* Fatalism is similarly matched with the 
exaltation of asceticism: 

tadrfl jayate buddhir zyavasayo \'pi tadr$ah 
sahdyas tadrfa eva yadrgl bhavitavyatd . 

* Man’s thought, man’s resolve, man’s companions, all are such as 
fate decides.* But: 

yad durath yad duraradhyain yac cadure vyavasthitam 
tat sarvam tapasd sadhyant tapo hi duratikramam . 

* What is afar, what is hard to attain, what is placed near at 
hand, all that can be accomplished by asceticism ; asceticism is 
hard to overcome.’ Women are unpopular: 

anrtavi sdhasam viaya mUrkhatvam atilobhata 
Ofaucatvam nirdayatvath strinam dosdh svabhdvajah . 

‘Untruth, haste, cunning, folly, greed, impurity, pitilessness, 
these are woman’s innate faults.’ A parable recommends the 
advantages of appearances: 

nirvisendpi sarpena kartavya viahati phand 
visam astu na vapy astu khatatopo bJiayamkarah. 

‘ If a serpent have no poison yet should he swell out his hood; 
be poison there or be it not, the expansion of the hood is 
terrifying.* 

The £loka is the prevailing metre, but there occur stanzas in 
other metres, especially in Bhojaraja’s recension which has many 
in Indravajra, Van9astha, Vasantatilaka, and Qardulavikridita. 

Other minor collections of gnomic stanzas are attributed to 
Vararuci—which of the many is meant is quite unknown, to 
Ghatakarpara, and to Vetala Bhatta, under the styles of Nitiratna , 
Nitisdra , and Nitipradipa ; they contain some excellent stanzas, 
but their date is quite uncertain. Of far greater importance is 
the Nitifataka of Bhartrhari, which has already been noticed. 
Under the avaricious £ahkaravarman (883-902) of Kashmir wrote 
Bhallata, who suffered severely from the failure of the king to 
reward poets. His (pataka 1 is carefully elaborated and in varied 
metres, and it is clear that it is not wholly original; at least one 


1 Ed. KM. iv. 140 ff. Cf. Kalhana, v. 204. 
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stanza of Anandavar dhana, his earlier contempo] ary, b India Jed 
in ic 1 BhallaU wrote also a good deal of other poetry* to judge 
from citations in the anthfdogics, whidi include many well-turned 
verses. His style is usually fairly simple ; 

rtHtrtf ckidrSni hbttywsi htmfa&d haknva fmhih 

hatkam kam^landihasyn md hhiivun bftangMrd gtindk f 

1 Many a thorn without, many a space within; 'twerc a marvel if 
the merits of the lotus stem were not frail/ Another allegory is 
one nf the dust: 

ye Jaffa tdgka$ah sadaiva gammdm yd id na ye kufra tii 
padbhy&m eva vimarditdk pratidimm hhumau mUn&t ttram 
utkfifitdf aipaldfayena marutd pafyd n / arikst ink fit 

tmgdn&m apart sthitim k$itikkf?dm kurvanty atm pMsam/t, 

1 The dtisfp light by nature. Is deemed nought day by day it b 
trampled beneath our feet and trodden into the ground; but see, 
dear friend, the fickle wind has tossed it high, and it seillcs now 
on the summit of the lofty mountains/ 

Less original b the work of another Kashmirian poet, a Certain 
^ilhana/ who may also have worked in Bengal. Tt is dear that 
he was an admirer of Bhartphari; he borrows from him, and 
when he does not reproduce he alters, partly, no doubt, in order 
lo adapt the standpoint of an earnest Vabnava to that of a £aiva 
like Bhartrhari; one stanza is borrowed from the JVdgdttatida of 
Harea* £ilhana Is essentially bent on glorifying by his compila¬ 
tion, to which ho doubtless added original matter of lib own, the 
merits of asceticism, and there is much in him that is common to 
all three great religions, Bindubm, Buddhism, and Jainism, It 
would be difficult to assert lhat he is a great poet; his matter Is 
more interesting than hb manner, which b competent but hardly 
more than that. His date in uncertain, but before the Saduktt- 
karnfimrta (1205), in which he is cited. Pischd has not un¬ 
naturally seen in him a rnUtakc for Bilharia, and one of Bilhana's 
verses is actually found, at least in some manuscripts of the 
pataka. Nor can the suggestion be positively disproved - it is 
true that Billifcma b not usually a compiler, but that is not to say 

1 ZDMG. Iff. 405 . 

1 Ed. K. Lctjuif, iwc Keith, JHA& 1911, fip. 157ft, 
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that he did not become one in old age : he owned wealttu a?; the 
fVJE* ram an ksdt vacarita proves, and his eroticism is established 
by the CaurasuratapahcdfiAd j but we know from his epsc thnt 
he grew weary of the world in old agC t and that he passes over 
his orotic poem in silence, so that we might easily believe that 
he renounced wealth and love and sought the delights of solitude 
and devotion to God. But in the Absence: of any old tradition 
we cannot press Fischers suggestion. 

The follow ing stanzas illustrate w r ell the minor key of Qilhana's 
art: 

tvam iidar® sMhu many? fdkmr apt yad asi hfrdhflparit&sam 
hatakfdnyam hy a dh 1 tad hika 1. d ndia^a tm In r bh ara m no. pitua/i. 

' Thee, O belly, 1 deem wbe t since thou art satisfied with mere 
vegetables \ bnt quite other is my view of the accursed heart 
which Is ever more di(lieuEt to satinLe because of its hundreds of 
wishes . 1 

dad hati tavad ami vi^ayah sukham : sphnraiu ydvad iyam hrdi 
mudhata 

mattasi taiivavidSm tu vivtiakc ; kva vyayah kva sitkhath &oa 
pangrahah f 

1 1 I ling y of sense delight us here so long only as folly reigns in 
our hearts ; in the mind nf those who know' the truth objects, 
delight, and acquisition thereof are nothing/ 

vrfjo valkaiatn astarain kisatayahy ukas far&tfam tatam 
mfdam kfat aye ksurf ham girin adft ay a m tr$HG£dntaye 
krtdii mugrfka tnrgair vaydhsi suhfdu nak (am pradipah fafi 
Svadkiru vihhavt tat/tapi krpatfM ydemta ity adbkutam* 

* Bark for a garment, twigs for a bed, the foot of a tree for 
a house, roots to banish hunger, water from mountain streams to 
quench thirst, sport with the loving gazelles, the birds as friends, 
the moon as a lamp by night: with such riches at their pleasure, 
strange that the poor should beg/ 

Other works are of less interest; Qambhu wrote under Harsa 
of Kashmir (1089-1101) an AnyakUniuktdlatd^ataka 1 in 108 
elaborate stanzas, of no special merit. His Rdjettdrakarniipura^ 


1 Ed. KM h iL fci II, 


1 EiL KM. L aa ft. 
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a eulogy of Harsa, is cited by Vallabhadeva freely, not his pataka. 
The Drstdntafataka 1 of Kusumadeva is probably late, though it 
is cited by Vallabhadeva: it illustrates each maxim by an example, 
whence its name, and is simple and unpretentious: 

uttamah kle$aviksobham ksatnah sodJium ?ta hitarah 
manir eva mahagdnagharsancnh na tu mrtkanah . 

* Only the noble can bear the pangs of sorrow; the jewel resists 
the pressure of the grindstone, not the lime.’ 

tfvarah pifundn ckafvad dvisantiti him adbhutam 
firdyo nidhaya evdliin dvijihvdn dadhatetara?n. 

4 What wonder if the rich ever hate false men? Treasures ever 
conceal two-headed snakes/ The verbal form in the comparative 
is a frequent feature in this poetry. 

d/ianam api paradattam duhkham aucityabhajdm 
bhavati hrdi tad evanandakaritaresam 
Malay ajar asabindur badhate netram antar 
janayati ca sa evdhladam anyatra gdtre . 

‘ If given by another even wealth is a sorrow to the noble; it is 
others whose hearts it delights; the water drops from the Malaya 
wind trouble the eye, though they give pleasure to the rest of 
the body/ 

Still later probably are the Bhdva^ataka 2 of Nagaraja of the 
Taka family, or of Bhava, his prot^gd, and the Upadefafataka 3 
of Gumani, as well as many other works. In the seventeenth 
century the great authority on poetics, Jagannatha, wrote his 
Bhdmiriivildsa , 4 admirable in many respects both as an erotic 
poem, an elegy, and a store of gnomic sayings, but this poetry is 
well beyond the limits here set. 

The anthologies, which are our sources of so many lyric 
stanzas, are equally rich in gnomic matter, sometimes of great 
beauty, and there are a number of brief poems which may best be 
reckoned as gnomic. The most famous is the Catakdstaka 6 of 
uncertain date; the bird will drink only the water of the clouds, 
and thus is a symbol of hauteur > 

1 Ed. Haeberiin, 217 ff. * Ed. KM. iv. 37. 

3 Ed- K M. ii. 21 ff. # * Ed. Haeberiin, 237 ff. 

1 Ed. Bergaigne, Paris, 1872. 
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eka cva khage mdni vane vasati catakah 
pipasito vd mriyate yacate vd purandaram . 

* No peer is there in pride for the Cataka among the wood- 
dwellers ; athirst he dies or makes supplication to Indra alone. 1 

To an unknown Bhatta Orvldhara are ascribed some verses full 
of rough good sense : 

anahutapravistasya drstasya kniddhacaksnsa 
svayam evopavistasya varam mrtyur na bhojanam. 

1 Better death than feeding an uninvited guest who calmly sits 
down, though you glare angrily at him/ 

d saptater yasya vivdhapahktir: vicc/iidyate nunam apandito 9 sail 
jivanti tah kartanakuttandbhyam: gobhyah kim uksd yavasam 
dadati? 

1 He is a fool who goes not on marrying until seventy; his wives 
can live by spinning and pounding; does the bull provide fodder 
for the cows ? * Very different is the exquisite simile which justifies 
pity for the worthless: 

nirgunesv api sattvesu ddydm kurvanti sadhavah 
na hi samharate jyotsnam candraf candalavepnani. 

* The noble show compassion even to the worthless; the moon 
doth not withhold her light even from the Candala's abode/ The 
immutability of facts is proved in the NUiratna : 

inanir luthati paddgre kacah firasi dhdryate 
yathaivdste tathaivdstdm kaco kaco manir manih . 

‘ A jewel rolls before our feet, glass is placed on the Head ; let 
them be as they are, a jewel remains a jewel, and glass glass. 1 
Royal service is exposed : 

rdjasevd manusydnam asidhardvalehanam 
pancananaparisvahjo vyalivadanacumbanam . 

' For a man to serve a king is as wise as to lick the edge of 
a sword, embrace a lion, and kiss the mouth of a serpent/ The 
evils of overcrowding are not modern alone, as Vainateya shows 
in a humorous stanza: 

tasminn eva gr/iodare rasavati tatraiva sa kandani 
tatropaskaranani tatra fifavas tatraiva vasah svayam 
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sarvant sod/iavato \'pi dnJisthagrhinah kim brumahe tam domain 
adya fro janayisyamanagrhini tatraiva yat kunthati. 

‘ Within the house is the kitchen, there the mortar, there too the 
crockery, there the children, there his own study. He has put 
up with all that, but what can we say of the condition of the 
wretched householder when his wife who to-day or to-morrow 
will present him with a new addition to his family must spend 
there her time of labour? * 

2. Didactic Poetry 

There is, of course, no clear line of demarcation between 
gnomic and didactic verse; the easiest mode of distinction rests 
on the extent and degree of unity of conception, and that permits 
of indefinite variety. Of early work of the pronounced didactic 
type very little has come down to us ; Qantideva’s Bodhicaryava - 
tdra is the most distinguished effort known to us to adapt the 
elegances of Sanskrit poetry to the exposition of a complex 
philosophical and moral theme. Some of the poems ascribed to 
Qankara may be reckoned as sufficiently elaborate to be styled 
didactic tracts, for example, the £atafloki l which in 101 Srag- 
dhara verses sets out with some wealth of imagery the principles 
of the Vedanta ; the Mohamndgara , 2 on the other hand, by the 
fire of its manner and the elaborate riming it affects is more lyric 
than didactic; much of it features as the Dvadofapanjarikd - 
s/otra. Some poetic merit attaches to the Qrhgdrajndnanirnaya^ 
which in a form not common in Sanskrit gives a contest between 
the claims of love and of knowledge in thirty-two stanzas, the 
claims of love being espoused by Rambha, those of philosophy 

by £uka. The author and date are alike unknown, but the latter 
is hardly early. 

A more interesting and quite definitely datable work is the 
early treatise on Indian pornography, the Kuttanimata? advice 
of a hetaira, of Damodaragupta, minister of Jay^plda of Kashmir 
( 779 - 8 I 3 )- The book shows a young girl how to win gold for 
herself by the use of all the arts of flattery and feigned love, while 

1 Ed. Select Works of Srisankaracharya , pp. 8* ff 

2 Ed. Ilaeberlin, 265 ff. 

5 Ed. J. M. Grandjcan, AMG. x. 477 ff. 

4 Ed. KM. iii. 33 ff.; J. J. Meyer, AUind. Schelmtnbiicher, ii (1903). 
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preserving throughout a mere desire for wealth. Kalhana men¬ 
tions him as a poet, and Mammata and Ruyyaka cite verses from 
him, as do the anthologies, showing that his work won consider¬ 
able fame. From the point of view of literary history, it has the 
interest that it depicts a representation of Harsa’s Ratndvali in 
an effective and realistic manner. The author’s style is simple 
but not inelegant; it begins : 

sa jayati samkalpab/iavo Ratimukha$atapattracumbanabhrcimarah 
yasyanuraktcilalananayanantavilokitam vasatih . 

‘ Victorious is he, the mind-bom god, the bee who kisses the 
hundred petals of Rati’s face, whose abode is the glance shot 
from the corner of the eye of amorous maidens.’ There is both 
wit and humour, despite their coarseness, in some of his stanzas: 

frnu sakhi kantukam ekath gramyena kukamind yad adya krtam 
suratasukhamilitdksl mrteti b/iitcua muktdsmi. 

‘ Let me tell you, friend, of a singular thing a boorish fellow of 
a lover did to me to-day ; I had closed my eyes in the ecstacy of 
the moment, when thinking me dead he took fright and let go 
of me.* 

avidagdhak framakathino durlabhayosid ytivd viprali 
apamrtyur apakrantah kamivynjena me ratrau . 

1 Death untimely, in the shape of an uncultivated fellow, rough 
with his work, who can’t easily get women for all his youth, 
a Brahmin at that, departed from me at night in the guise of 
a lover.* 

paryankah svastaranah patir cinuktilo manoliaram sadanam 
ndrhati lakyahfam api tvaritaksanacauryasnratasya. 

‘ A couch with a fair coverlet, a loving spouse, a pleasant seat, all 
these are not worth a ten-thousandth part of the secret union 
which takes place in a hurried moment.’ With modern examples 
before us, it is not surprising to find that Damodaragupta has 
lavished on this work the resources acquired by a prolonged 
study of the Kamasfitra , the text-books on poetics, and the 
lexicons. 

Doubtless inspired in some degree by his predecessor, Ksemen- 
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dra, the polymath of Kashmir, wrote his Samayamatrka} which 
perhaps means ‘ mother by convention alluding to the fact that 
the hetaira-to-be is introduced by a barber as the regular go- 
between to an ancient expert, Kalavatl, to be instructed in her 
exacting profession. The old lady, though owl-faced, crow¬ 
necked, and cat-eyed, through the passage of time since she was 
an expert, proves a witty instructress, and with her skilled aid 
the young aspirant ends by cheating a young fool and his stupid 
parent. Another of Ksemendra’s numerous writings is the 
Kalavilasa * which in ten sections discourses of the various occu¬ 
pations and follies of mankind. The hero of the book is the 
famous Muladeva , 3 the personification of all trickery, who con¬ 
sents to educate in his own trade the young Candragupta whom 
his father entrusts to his care. We learn from him of the great 
spirit of cheating, Dambha, which has descended to earth and 
reigns among ascetics, doctors, lackeys, singers, goldsmiths, mer¬ 
chants, actors, and indeed all others; it has spread even to the 
world of beasts—witness the crane who parades himself as a peni¬ 
tent to snare the unwary fish, and is known even in the vegetable 
world—the trees wear bark garments just like ascetics. There is 
in certain respects a curious modernity in Ksemendra’s pictures; 
he knew wandering singers and bards who went about, gipsy¬ 
like, with pots and carts, wearing their hair long, rich in children, 
winning many gifts by flattery and wasting by mid-day what they 
had received in the morning. More medieval is the complaint 
made of the goldsmith with his tricks to cheat those who put 
work in his hands. But we are back to modernity when we find 
that the doctor, who has quack medicines and who has killed 
many a patient, is at last voted a great success and cuts a splendid 
figure; that the astrologer, with all his hocus-pocus and his readi¬ 
ness to predict what his clients wish to hear, does not even know 
what his wife is doing behind his back; and that the seller of 
patent remedies, whose head is as bald as a copper kettle, is yet 
prepared to guarantee an infallible cure for baldness and finds 
purchasers. The Darpadalana , 4 in seven sections, is intended to 

* Ed. KM. 10, 1888. 

* Ed. KM. i. 34 ff. Cf. WZKM. wcviii. 406 ff. 

* Bloomfield, PAPS. Iii. no. 211; Pavolini, GSAI. ix. 175. 

4 Ed. KM. vi. 66 ff.; trs. ZDMG. bdx. 1 ff. 
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show the folly of pride whether it be based on noble birth, wealth, 
knowledge, beauty, courage, generosity, or asceticism. The form 
is not uninteresting; each section begins with some gnomic sen¬ 
tences, and then follows a tale in which the leading character 
delivers himself of a long speech which in effect is a continuation 
of the maxims. The Buddha appears in this role in ii, £iva in vii, 
where he denounces some ascetics as not worth saving, since their 
passions cling to them still. The Sevyasevakopadefa 1 in sixty-one 
stanzas is a little text of advice regarding servants and their 
masters, the Caturvargasaihgraha describes the four ends of life, 
morality, practical life, love, and release, characteristically with 
more effort in the case of love than in those of the others. The 
Cdrucarydfataka 2 is a century of verses laying down the rules of 
good behaviour, illustrating them by references to myths and 
tales. The work has a certain interest, because it was used by 
and doubtless influenced the writing of the Nitimanjari 3 of Dya 
Dviveda (1494), which illustrates some 200 verses of maxims by 
tales culled from Sayana’s commentary on the Rgveda. Probably 
due to Ksemendra's influence is also the Mugdhopade$a K of Jal- 
hana, a warning in sixty-six stanzas against the wiles of hetairai. 

Ksemendra can write a fairly simple style, which appears to the 
best advantage in his reflections on the world and on morals, nor 
must we for a moment suggest that his remarks on erotics are of 
the character of pornography ; he unquestionably had throughout 
his work a moral aim, however little we may care for his mode 
of treating difficult issues. Some of the Kaldvildsa stanzas are 
quite pretty : 

atha pathikavadhudahatiah fanakair udabhun nt^dkaralokah 
ktimudaprabodhaduto vyasanaguruf cakravakindm . 

* Then slow uprose the shimmering moon, tormenting the wives of 
those afar, portending the awakening of the night-lotuses, and 
causing the female Cakravaka birds the grief of loss of their 
spouses/ 

anahgetidbaldsangdj jita yena jagattrayi 

sa citracaritah kdmah sarvakamaprado *stu vah. 


1 Ed. KM. ii. 79 ff. 

3 Keith, JR AS. 1900, pp. 127 flf., 796!. 


1 Ed. KM. ii. 128 ff. 

4 Ed. KM. viii. 125 ff. 
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' May 1-0vc who, though bodiless, with women only to aid him 
conquered the three worlds, bestow on you, wonder-worker, all 
that you love, 1 

artftQ nama jumuiu ih jivita m akkilah kriy&katdpa$ ca 
(am at karmfy atidftQrtffy (fwgnfagahi gayaad Mt. 
j fcirmtsi aium kaFsakiircna ydti uvUtrastak 

gdyatmcaitrah kaputt hdhd kfivd nayati fakfiim* 

4 Gold is the life and all the business of life for men, yet In this 
world our singers with their goat- 1 ike bleats are clever enough to 
steal It awayi when the wretched thief in the night hears the 
shout 11 Oh. Oh” he lakes to his beds in panic, but the cunning 
thief of a singer gets a lakh of coins when hh audience shouts 
HH Oh. Oh “7 The term /utfia expresses joy as well as fright. The 
denunciation of the goldsmith Is quite effective: 

M(ruh stltsiii 1 (idftr£ mafiiisjra&Itiiim'm parUyajja 
Mila bfwycmi amryac cduranam httHakdrdlfihK* 

(asman mahlpatfndm nsamhhav* canrarfasy&n&m 
tkah suvarnakdro nigrdkyak sitrva(/iti nltyam. 

■ Why does mount Mem keep «o far away from our earth ? It is 
in fear of being stolen by our thieves of goldsmiths. Therefore 
kings, when robbers and thieves arc scarce, should suppress by all 
meatus in their power the goldsmith./ 

Half a century younger than Kseiftcndra was Amitaj^ati whos^ 
SnMiftfti r rttaastfthde/ta, 1 Col 1 cction of j e ml b of Ha p | iy Say in gs 1 

was written in 9^4 and his Dhurmapnriksa twenty years later.' 
The former work in thirty-two chapters, usually written in one 
and the same metre, touches on the various aspects of Jain ethics, 
with an obvious polemical attitude towards Brahmanical specula¬ 
tions and practice. As usual, women arc assailed readily (vij, 
and hefcainu have a whole chapter to themselves fxxiv). The 
Aptas.the perfect men of Jainism, are described in xxvii!,and the 
Hrahmankul gods arc denied the right to funk with them because 
they lust after women, indulge in drink, and are devoted to the 
world of £cn£c. The assault on Brahmanism is resumed with 
much legendary matter to support it in the later work. More 

1 FA, KM, 81; with traiH- R. SthminJl gjhI J, IfrrtA, ZOMG. Ur, arnS Id E c f. 
VfZKJL xvii s so* ft, 

* S Mifandu,, DU fjh&t msp&*ik\d da Amilsfiali (i 903), 
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important is Hemacandra’s Yogafdstra , 1 written in simple Qlokas, 
with his own commentary in somewhat elaborate prose. The first 
four chapters contain as developed in the commentary a full and 
clear account of Jain philosophy, the last eight deal with the 
various duties and ascetic practices of Jainism. There is, as in 
Amitagati, the constant glorification of Ahinsa and depreciation 
of women, and, though Hemacandra is capable of some moder- 
ately good poetry it would be absurd to give the work any high 
literary rank. From this point of view greater value attaches to 
the little but elaborate Qrhgaravairdgyatarahginl 2 in forty-six 
stanzas, denouncing the love of women, by Somaprabha (1276). 

1 Ed. BI. 1907 ff. ; i-iv, ZD MG. xxviit 1R5 ff. 

* Ed. KM. v. 124 ff. 
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THE DIDACTIC FABLE 
I* The Origin of the Fable 

W E may safely assume that from the earliest times of the 
life of the Vedie Indians in India tales of all sorts 
passed current among the people, however useless it may be 
to discriminate them as fairy tales, Marchen, or myths or fables 
in the earlier stages of their development. It was, however, 
a distinct and important step when the mere story became 
used for a definite purpose, and when the didactic fable became 
a definite mode of inculcating useful knowledge* We do not 
know at what date this took place; we could not expect to find 
fables in the Rgveda , but we have there something which reminds 
us how easy it was for Indian thought to transfer to men’s neigh¬ 
bours the habits of men. Whatever be the purpose of a famous 
hymn in the Rgveda 1 in which Brahmins are compared to croak¬ 
ing frogs as they sing at their sacrifice, it is clear that we have 
a recognition of a certain kinship between men and animals, 
which comes out clearly in the Upanisads,* where we have the 
allegory or satire of the dogs who search out a leader to howl 
food for them, the talk of two flamingoes whose remarks call' 
attention to Raikva, and the instruction of the young Satyakama 
first by a bull, then by a flamingo, then by an aquatic bird. 
Granting that we have not here the didactic fable, in which the 
actions of beasts are made the means of advising men, still we can 
realize how easy it was to pass to this form of instruction, and in 
fact we find in the epic 3 clear recognition of fables, and that not 
merely in the late didactic book xii but elsewhere. Not only do 
we hear of the bird that provided the equivalent of the golden 
eggs, but of the naughty cat which deceived the little mice by an 
appearance of virtue so that they delivered themselves into her 
power, and we have a motif which certainly is strongly suggestive 

1 vii. 103. 3 Ckandegya Upamsad i i, ra ; jv, i ; 5 ; f f, 

3 Boltzmann, Das Mahdbhdrata^ iv. 83 ff. 
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of the material whence developed the PafiMtantra. The F^&vas, 
it ix suggested, are to be treated as the intelligent jackal treated 
his allies the tiger, the mouse, the ichneumon, and the wolf, when 
he smartly cheated them out of any share in the booty he had 
won with their aid. About the name time. 1 a$ the monumental 
evidence at Bharhut proves, the Buddlnsts were already making 
another use of the common belief in the close relationship of 
animal-sand man, now accentuated by the adoption by Hindus, 
Buddhists, and jatns alike of the doctrine of transmigrating into 
animal as well as human forms. They chose by relating beast 
.stories to illustrate the deeds and greatness of the Buddha and 
his contemporaries in past births. 

We may confidently assume from the epic and from allusions 
to proverbs in Patanjali s that the beast fable was thus current, 
but we cannot say with any certainty w hether fables had yet come 
to be reduced tu literary form of any kind. The answer may be 
m the negative, for the fable as we have it in the PaSta/Witra is 
indeed an elaborate production despite its seeming tact of art. 
It is essentially didactic, and thus must consist in part or a Laic, 
but in part also of a moral or maxim uf practical life—which may, 
of course, not be moral in the higher sense of the term. The fable, 
indeed, is essentially connected with the two branches uf science 
known by Indians as the NtfifSstm and the Arik$fastra t which 
have this m common as opposed to the D&armafasira that they 
are riot nodes of morals, but deal with man's action in practical 
politics and conduct of the ordinary affairs of every-day life and 
intercourse. We must not however, exaggerate the contrast 
between these for in the Arthagastra and the Nitif&itra 

alike there is much common sense, and that is often in accord 
with practical morality ; at no time can we regard the didactic 
fable as Intended merely to extol cleverness without regard to 
morality; there lingers around the work a distinct influence of the 
Dharnm^asira , as was only to be expected, seeing that the Panen- 
tanira was intended fur the ins true Lion of the young and the 
instructors were Brahmins* But the youthful pupils were evidently 
not intended to be Brahmin boys either solely or mainly ; tradl- 

I \Urn. Sum. Zffi/iX S 11919), 1* On 1 he ^nation of tfeiei c L R. C, 

MaiaJnJjjr, JPASR Ujn r pp. ijyfl* 

1 On I'l&ifiJ, t. j* Weber,IS, all*. 
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lion enshrined in the F&ficatantra itself asserts its composition 
Tor the instruction of the sons of a prince, and with thi* accords 
the use of Sanskrit, Tor at the probable time of its First produc¬ 
tion, Sanskrit was rI ready essentially the language of the Brahmins 
and of the high official classes in the royal mtmrage* A work 
of this sort, it is evident, was a very definite creation, something 
vastly different From mere talcs regarding beasts or even the 
simple fable as it may have passed current orally. 

The form of the fable is essentially dictated by its origin, The 
story is naturally related in prose, but the mnral is fixed In the 
memory by being put in verse form, and it is natural that other 
didactic verses should be strew n in the talc?; such an employment 
of gnomic stanzas is found in the A it tiny a Erdhmana} The 
maxim embodying the truth or point of the tale naturally stands 
In a different position from the more general didactic stanza; it 
must be capable of serving as an identification label, or KatM- 
pamgrahaf!oka t a verse that sums up the tale, ft must, however, 
have been natural on the basis of such stadias to insert in the 
narrative j tsulf alanzas which arc not maxima hut. like the label, 
refer definitely to the tale itself* and ihu* we achieve the use of 
Akbyjina or narrative verses, but primarily at any rate a? a minor 
feature. It h only slowly and late that the didactic fable comes 
to be written wholly or largely in verse. 

Yet another peculiarity marks the form of the fable. It was 
a distinctly artistic touch to complicate and enlarge the theme, 
not merely by combining a number of fables to form a book* but 
to interweave the fables so that the whole would become a unity+ 
This involved making the characters in the fables support their 
maxims by allusions to other fables, which they necessarily arc 
a^ked to tell* resulting that in a fable others are normally inserted, 
while the process may even be carried so far as to include in such 
an inserted fable another inserted fable. There Is* of course, 
nothing simple Or popular in such a form ; indeed, it Is highly 
inconvenient for merely practical purposes, as the thread of the 
main narrative may be so interrupted as to render return to il 
difficult ; it must have been the invention of some definite person 
or persons. For models we can only refer vaguely to the love of 
direct speech shown in the epics where, if possible, the actor is 

1 vlL i^fT. 
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made to relate his own deeds, as does Odysseus among the 
Phaiacians. Nor would it be reasonable to doubt that those who 
introduced these important changes into the form of the fable, as 
contrasted with the simpler form we must presume it once had, 
were responsible for inventing many of the fables which they tell. 
From the popular fable they may well have borrowed a good 
deal in substance, but in adapting it for very definite didactic ends 
they must have vitally changed it. We can support this view by 
the wholesale alterations evidently made in the conception of 
fables by the Buddhists in the Jataka book. 

In view of these facts it is clear that it is not possible to speak 
of a Prakrit fable literature as being the precursor of the Pahca - 
tantra . We have no reason whatever to suppose that any real 
parallel to the structure of the Paiica tantra ever existed, and we 
cannot even say that the substance of the individual tales was 
current among the people until much later, when the popularity 
of the Pancatantra led to the wholesale effort to appropriate 
them for the humbler ranks of society much as apparently 
happened in the case of Aesop’s fables. We may go further and 
hold that the fable was far more of an independent creation in 
Sanskrit than the popular tale or Marchen, which is free from the 
didactic aim of the fable and expresses much more directly the 
religious feelings of the people, their myth-making capacity, their 
belief in magic in all aspects, and the native ingenuity of humble 
narrators. It is in entire harmony with this obvious distinction 
that Indian tradition is as positive regarding the Prakrit original 
of the great collections of Marchen as it is silent on the existence 
of any Prakrit source of the Pancatantra . 

Clear distinctions in literature, as in everything else, are not 
common in Sanskrit, and no terminology was invented by writers 
on poetics to discriminate between the fable and the tale, though 
as regards the tale itself some efforts were made to discriminate 
the species of Katha or Akhyayika, though without success. 1 
The stories in the several books of the Pancatantra are styled 
Kathas, while in one version the title is Tantrakhyayika. The 
terms themselves merely denote, Akhyayika, narrative, some¬ 
times minor narrative, Katha, conversation, story, and it was 
hardly possible to discriminate them seriously. Nor are in fact 
1 CL S. K. Di, BSOS. iii 507 ff. 
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ia the Paheatantra fables, tales, and narratives of actual or 
possible human events rigidly discriminated ; it differs from the 
tales in that the fable element with its didactic stanzas decidedly 
prevails over other elements, while the tale includes the fable 
merely as a lesser constituent. Both profit by this absence of 
rigidity, which permits either a richer content and more elaborate 
development. Even so late a work as the Hitopade$a knows how 
to seek variety by blending the beast fable with Marchen and 
spicy narratives of human life. 

2. The Reconstruction of the Paheatantra and its 
Origin 

The original of the numerous works which have come down to 
us, usually under the style of Paheatantra or something equiva¬ 
lent, is now lost. But we can unquestionably find our way back 
to the substance of the original and even to a considerable measure 
of its form by the examination of the chief of its representatives. 1 
Of these we can certainly discern four main groups. The first is 
the Pahlavi version of the Paheatantra made before A.D. 570, but 
now lost, which itself can be reconstructed in substance from an 
Old Syrian and an Arabic version with the later texts based on 
the latter. The second is a version produced in north-west India, 
which was interpolated in the version of Gunadhya’s Brhatkathd 
which formed the basis of the Brhatkathamahjari of Ksemendra 
and the Kdthasantsagara of Somadeva in the eleventh century. 
The third is represented by two Kashmir versions styled Tantra- 
khydyika , and by two Jain recensions which derive their matter 
from a text akin to, but not that of, the TantrdkJidyika , namely 
the Simplicior well known through Buhler and Kielhom's edition 
in usum tironum , and the text of Purnabhadra (1199), who used 
also the Tantrakhyayika and some other unknown version. 
Fourthly, we have the common ancestor of the Southern Pahea¬ 
tantra , the Nepalese Paheatantra and the popular Hitcpadefa\ 
the latter two are derived from a version sister to the Southern 
Paheatantra now lost, and the Httopade^a is in considerable 
measure derived from another source altogether. 

This is the limit of our certainty. HertePs 2 unrelenting and 

1 See K Edgerton, The Panchatantra Reconstructed (1924). 

* Das Paheatantra 1914). 
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fruitful labours led him to conclude that all these sources went 
back to a defective original (styled by him /), but it is dear that 
this is unproved* Further, he held that these four sources ought 
to be reduced 10 two, the T{intrakkyayika original and *K \ the 
source of the Other three groups, arid in part of version fi 
of the Tmtr&khy$yika itself. This again is implausible, and 
the result is Important, because it follows that the occurrence of 
any story in any two of the four versions is a strong reason for 
assigning it to the original text, whereas on Bertels view signifi¬ 
cance of this kind only applies to occurrence both in the Tan- 
trakky*iyik& and one of the * K * version. Nor is there any 
adequate ground for Bertel's further assumption of an other inter- 
mediate archetype* ‘N.-W, 1 , from which the Fahlavi, the Southern 
Pasfaatantrn group, and the Simplicior arc descended, Furl her, 
the priority of recension of the Tantrakkyayika is implausible; its 
omissions, which Hertd held of great importance in re-establish¬ 
ing the original text, are frequently not a proof of fidelity to the 
ultimate source, but are secondary ; the recension which makes; 
them good is thus as valuable, if not more so, than recension a. 
Fortunately, despite these divergences of opinion, we can be 
assured of the possibility of recount meting the substance of the 
origin;il. Edgerton accepts alt of the stories held original by 
Hertd as genuine, and of those which he adds Hertd merely 
holds five doubtful and two certainly unoriginal. His grounds 
in no Case are convincing, and the disputed lales are, probably 
enough, to be ascribed to the primary Paneattmira* 

The ruimc of ihh Original was almost certainly Pancatentra^ 
but the sense of the term is uncertain ; docs Tantra merely mean 
book, 01 docs it indicale trick, specimen of sharp conduct, or 
didactic or author! la live treatise ? Similarly, docs Tantr^kAyd- 
fi&a denote a Nltif3stra m the form of tales arranged in (five) 
books; or an authoritative text-book (for policy) in the shape of 
an Akhyayik^; Ora text-book composed of instructive or 
didactic tales } We do not know, but it is perhaps more likely 
that Pafitatanfra meant originally five subject-matters; as a title, 
a treatise dealing with five subject-millers. Of the state of the 
original we cannot say more with certainty than that it must have 
existed before the Pahlavi version was made, and probably for 
some time* That it was written long after soo B + Q rj Hend's 
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first suggested date, is not doubted by himself; it knows the 
Mahabharatci well, and the use of dlnara , the Latin denarius , 
points definitely to a time after the Christian era, though it is 
not sufficient to assign it to the second century A. D. at earliest. 1 
/Everything, however,- suggests that it fell in the period of 
J the Brahmanical restoration and expansion under the Guptas 
or just before their empire, with which well accords the 
use of Sanskrit for the instruction of princes and the dis¬ 
tinctly Brahmanical character of the work, even if the evidence 
for the author having been a Vaisnava is inadequate. We may 
reasonably accept the author as a Brahmin, but the name Visnu- 
5arman given doubtless in the prototype cannot be relied on, 
though it is impossible to dismiss it as certainly feigned; the 
author might very well have wished thus to secure remembrance 
of his personality. If so, then some weight may attach to the 
fact that Visnu9arman is described as relating the tales to the sons 
of king Amara^akti of Mahilaropya or Mihilaropya in the Deccan 
as a sign of southern origin; with this it agrees that the Tantrd - 
kkyayika with the Jain versions mentions a mount Rsyamuka, 
apparently in the western Deccan. The frame story of Book v is 
placed in Gauda, Bengal, but this is of no importance, especially as 
of the later versions only the Hitopadefa is connected with that 
land. Hertel's view that the work was composed in Kashmir 
because neither the tiger nor the elephant plays a part in the 
original, while the camel is known, is inconclusive in view of the 
late origin of the work, which would render it possible for persons 
in a very wide area in India to know all about the camel. The 
places of pilgrimage mentioned are common-place, Puskara, 
Gangadvara, Prayaga, and Varanasi, so that we must leave the 
place of composition open. 

3 . The Subject-Matter of the Paiicatantva 

The reconstructed text is unquestionably a text-book for the 
instruction of kings in politics and the practical conduct of every¬ 
day life, but it is also a story-book, and the author was not in¬ 
clined to cut down his stories merely to the bare minimum neces¬ 
sary for his task of instruction. This is true to human nature, 

1 Keith, JR AS. 1915, pp. 504 . 
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and it doubtless accounts Tor the insertion of stories which are 
rather M^rchen than fables, as the tale 1 of the strand bird which 
menaced the sea and the narrative in Book ii of the experiences 
of the mouse, Hirapya* Nur was the intention of the author un¬ 
moral ; he had no desire to establish the doctrine that dishonesty 
was the best pulity ; his concern wa* to give advice of a useful 
character, and it is by no means essentia! that such advice should 
be immoral. Indeed, In one important case, the story of Evil- 
wit and Honest-wit, we have a long account simply intended to 
prove that honesty is the best policy, arid the point is emphasized 
by the fact that it is Karatakn. a minister of the bull, who reproves 
his colleague Damarcaka and insists that ho will live to repent 
successful villainy. We are in fact right in the midat of the 
normal Brahmftnhl society. Tlic ministers of the king are nor¬ 
mally Brahnuns, Brahmins sue essential Tor sacrifices, the Brah- 
manical consecrations and sacraments are observed, at the new and 
the full moon Brahmins arc fed- It is quite a mistake to regard 
aa signs of hostility to Brahmanbm such facts as allusions to the 
false ascetic or the greed of the priests, a distinction which they 
share with women and kings. The Brahmins wore not a close 
corporation, blind to defects of individual members; they were as 
ready to see the defects of one another as medieval monks. Of 
Buddhist tendencies there is no trace whatever; Ben fey 5 view 
that the original of the Pancatantra was a Buddhist book was 
natural at the time when he could find parallels for the talcs only 
in Buddhist books whose age he over-rated, and when it was 
imperfectly realized how essentially Indian in many regards 
Buddhism was, \\ e now can be certain that several of the Jataka 
tales arc merely derived from the originaE Pafif&fdriirti as in the 
ease of Nos* 349 and 361 which rest on the frame story of Book 1 oT 
that text For the large and sometimes indigestible masses of 
political information regarding kings p ministers, and royal govern¬ 
ment, the means to win allies and alienate confederations of 
enemies, and to wage war, we have a parallel in the Ar&tfMitra 
handed down under Kautiiya's name ; it h quite possible that it 
was actually known as we have it to the original Pafifafarttra, 
but that cannot be proved by internal evidence, and the utterly 
uncertain date of the Artha^dstra renders it out of the question 

1 i 5 ^ Cr* hi. Mirtii/4 bird, WencUfck J/forAitafr/jj, p, if 3. 
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to assist that it is older than the Ptincaiatitra. What is clear is 
thar the P&Bctitotolra derived at.s information from ii similar 
source to the K&ufiliya, 

The frame slu ry of Book i is preceded by a legend of the 
wickedness of the sons of king Amar^kti, who entrusts them to 
Vis $u (arm an on his promise in six months to teach them polity. 
Then we are introduced to the topic of the separation of friends, 
the frame story relating how a wicked jackal brought about the 
estrangement of the linn* Pingalaka, from the bull, Samjlvaka, 
who had been rescued by the lion and then was treated as his 
dear friend, to the disgust of the jackals, Karataka and Daman&ka. 
the Item's trusted ministers. By cunning the lion is made to dis¬ 
trust the bull, and finally to slay htm^ he repents when he 
his blood-stained paws, but Damauaka consoles him and remains 
his premier. The book gives ample room for political discus¬ 
sions, but it contains also a set of interesting fables. The fate of 
the ape who pulled out a wedge and was split up by ft is 
recounted to prove the folly of interfering with what docs not 
concern one. The necessity of investigating in lieu of mere look¬ 
ing at surface appearances is shown by the talc (2) of the jackal 
who learned by investigation ihat the drum whose sound had 
tenitied was merely skin with emptiness within. Then we learn 
Of three cases of evils brought on oneself in the tales (3 a-c) of 
the foolish monk who took a thief as pupil and had his cash 
stolen, of the jackal who ran In between and was killed by the 
impact of two butting rams, and or the procuress who took the 
place of a weaver’s wife in order to further her Intrigue with a 
patron, and Suffered in consequence the loss of her nose. Talc 4 
shows the advantage of guile over force; the female crow to 
punii-h the serpent who slew her offspring put the princes gold 
chain in his hole and thus had him killed. Next we hear of the 
error of over-greed, illustrated by the heron who deceived the fish 
into trusting him to remove them to another lake, and ho being 
eaten by him, but who inet his just fate from a wise crab. Tale 6 
pioves that fully leads to ruin, as the lion was destroyed bv the 
Clever hare who caused him to leap into a well to attack his 
counterfeit presentment in the water. The result of cleverness 
inducing combined action is next illustrated by the tale of how 
the retainers of a lion by offering themselves to their sick master 
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food and being refused in turn induced the foolish came), who 
was living under the lion's protection, to dn likewise* whereupon 
the lion devoured him. Next comes a warning against attacking 
an enemy without knowing his prowess, illustrated by Talc 9 uf 
the strand birds. The male bade the hen lay her eggs at the 
ocean's edge, but she derided the project, defending her thesis by 
two talcs (10 and 11) emboxed in Talc 0, The first explain* 
how the foolbh tortoise lost his life by not heeding the advice of 
the geese, whn were carrying him on a slick hdd in their claws, 
not to open his mouth while in the air; the second explains how 
Lhe fifth Forethought and Ready-wit escaped the fishers but 
Come-w hat-will was caught, The husband, however* insists on 
her acting a* he bids ; the sea take* away the eggs, but the bird 
successfully Invokes* through Garuda, Visnifs aidj and the ocean 
on pain of an assault by fire gives back the eggs* The tale (11) 
of the bird which would not take a telling, but insisted on ex¬ 
plaining to a foolish monkey that he could not warm himself by 
the light of a glowworm and so irritated the monkey that he 
killed him, proves the truth that some people will not learn, 
laic 13 tells how Hqncst-wit and Evil-wit disputed over a sum of 
money which they had together buried but which the teller had 
secretly dug up. In court he declares that the tree will prove as 
witness of the scene that his adversary was a thief, and, when 
it is arranged to go to the tree, he tells hb father to go into its 
hollow and pretend to be the tree spirit. The father remon¬ 
strates, telling Talc 14* how the foolish heron induced a mon¬ 
goose to eat a snake which devoured her young only to find that 
mungooses arc connoisseurs In young birds. None the less he 
docs his son's bidding, declares from lhe tree that Honestarit is 
a thief, only to be burned in the tree by that outraged youth,, his 
crime being thus exposed* The last tale is that of the merchant's 
son whose balance of 1*000 pounds of iron was stolen by the friend 
with whom he deposited it in his absence. When he a±iks it back 
he Js told that mice had calm it; he therefore steals the son of his 
friend, and declares that a falcon lias earned him away; brought 
before the judge, be fcasily persuades him to secure the return of 
the balance for the son. 

Book ii of the winning 0 f fr lends Is perhaps more a (tractive. It 
opens with the tale of the clever king of the doves, Bright*neck, 
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who saves bis retinue from the hunter's net by making them ail 
fly up wit^flt and then has the bonds cut by the mouse, Goldy, 
being cafcfiif lb have his cut last. We Team next how the Crow, 
i jg Eft wing, makes friends with Goldy, and is introduced to his 
old friend, the tortoise Sluggish, Goldy then explains why he 
left his first home; his talc (i) explains that he used to eat the 
alms begged by a monk despite the effort* of the unfortunate 
to put it out of his reach; a friend comes and tells the monk 
that the strength of the mouse must have some cause, just 
u there was a reason fnr mother Candili exchanging husked rice 
for husked rice. The allusion is explained in Talc a ; a Brahmin 
bade his wife prepare to feed Brahmins at the change of moon, 
and to override her objections on the score of economy, tells 
Tale 3, the stony of the over-greedy jackal who, having as food a 
boar, deer, and hunter, nibbled the end of the bowstring which 
killed him by splitting his throat. The Brahmin's wife yields, 
but a dog snuffs and defiles the sesame prepared, so she sends the 
pupil of her husband to exchange it for other husked rtce, evok¬ 
ing from the master of the house where the effort lu exchange is 
made the adage alluded to. The monk then proceeds to search 
for the cause of the mouse’s might and find* it in a store of gold 
in the mouse's home which gave him magic power. This taken 
away, the mouse is rendered weak, and, unable to feed his 
followers, is abandoned by them and gives up the delusion of 
desiring power and riches. A fourth friend is now added in the 
shape of a deer; but, wandering one day, it is caught in a snare, 
and, inappropriately it may be admitted, while waiting io be 
freed gratifies Its curious friends by telling how, when young, it 
had been kept in Captivity by a prince, until one day urged to 
human utterance by desire for freedom it so startled the prince 
that he fell afeyered and only recovered when he was told the truth 
of the voice he had heard and released the deer. The comrades 
uow release the deer, but the tortoise is surprised by the hunter's 
advent, and has to be rescued by a clever ruse q« the part of the 
deer who pretends to be dead* 

Book iii illustrates war and peace by the tale how the strong¬ 
hold of the owls was burned by the crows. The origin of t he war 
is explained as due to an error in speech, and this elicits the tale 
(i) of the ass in the panther’s skin, which by braying lost its life- 
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then a second tale is adduced, the election by the birds of a king; 
the crow objects to the owl as hideous 1 and not fit even for a 
bluff, and to illustrate the use of bluffing tells Tale 3, how the clever 
hare by pretending to have a commission from his patron the 
moon—in which the Indians saw a hare instead of a face— 
frightened away an elephant which was destroying with its herd 
all the animals round a certain lake. Further, he denounces the 
meanness of the owl and by Tale 4 illustrates the danger of a 
mean king as judge by the case of the cat, Curd-ears, who ate up 
the foolish hare and partridge who had come to him to settle a dis¬ 
pute. The birds are now induced to desert the owl who remains 
alone, vowing vengeance on the crows. The next tale (5) shows 
how by deceit the crows may win, as the Brahmin was cheated 
out of his sacrificial goat, as he was carrying it home, by rogues 
who assured him that he was carrying an unclean dog. The 
crow minister, therefore, contrives to present himself to the owls 
as a suppliant who, for his good advice to the crow king, has been 
cast out; his friendly reception is advised and defended by two 
parallels. Tale 6 explains that even a thief received a kind wel¬ 
come from the old man whose young wife is terrified by his 
intrusion into embracing warmly her spouse ; Tale 7 extols the 
advantage of having enemies divided ; the ogre who came to carry 
off a Brahmin and the thief who wished to steal his cows 
quarrelled over priority in evil-doing, so that the Brahmin woke 
up, drove off the ogre by a spell and the thief by his club. Only 
the owl, Red-eye, warns his foolish sovereign by the tale (8) of 
the silly carpenter who allowed his wife to dishonour him, but 
was deceived by her saying that she would not have any evil 
happen to him for the world. Red-eye also sees through the 
statement of the wily crow that he wishes to burn himself and be 
reborn an owl, proving that no such change of nature is possible 
by Tale 9. An ascetic rescued a mouse and made her a maiden, 
when she became ripe for marriage he sought a meet husband ; the 
sun declined the proposals as the cloud was stronger than he, the 
cloud admitted inferiority to the wind, the wind to the moun¬ 
tain, and it to the mouse, so that the sage turned the maid to a 
mouse again. The owl king, however, persisted in permitting 
his enemy within the gates and is repaid by the destruction by 

1 Cf. Jataka 270. 
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fine of hIs home. The crnw king warmly reward* his minister, 
and on questioning him llow lie could bear to associate with foes 
is told the laic of the serpent who pretended to the frogs that he 
had been cursed by a Brahmin to act as their carrier; the frog 
king enjoys riding on him, and finding his pace diminish owing 
to lack of food allows him to eat up the young frogs, which he 
does so energetically as to devour them all. 

Book iv illustrates the loss of one's gettings by the talc of the 
ape and the crocodile 1 who lived in such amity that the croco¬ 
diles uifc became jealous, and railing sick would be content with 
nothing save her rival's heart. The crocodile, though sad, seek* 
to entice the ape to visit him, but the ape finds out his plan and 
saves himself by saying that his heart is kept on a fig-tree, escap¬ 
ing when the crocodile seeks to obtain it from the tree. The 
crocodile seeks to renew the friendship, but is told instead that 
the ape is not like the aw who came back. This constitutes the 
one Tales an ass's heart and ears are demanded by a sick lion ; 
the jackal induces an ass to COme by pretending he is taking him 
to a she-ass; the lion springs too soon and the ass escapes, but 
is deluded by l he jackal into a. second and fatal visit. The lion 
then departs to perform due ceremonial before partaking of the 
remedy; the jackal cam heart and ears, and, when the lion 
demands them, asserts as irrefutable that the ass had neither 
heart nor ears, nr else he would never I lave come back. Book v 
warns against Inconsiderate action. A Brahmin Is dreaming of 
the son to be bom; his wife warns him of day-dreams by the esse 
ofSoniairman's father; he was a Brahmin whodiearned that he 
would sell for tivenLy rupees the groats he had to buy goat*, have 
in five year* a flock sufficient to obtain too cows, and so become 
rich until he had a son bom; the child would come home, and 
the busy mother would neglect him, whereon the chivalrous 
father would beat her, an action he accomplished in his dream 
destroying at one stroke all hope of the riches he coveted. In 
point of fad a boy is born, and the wife goes to wash, leaving the 
child to her husband’s care as they had no maid. A summons 
arrives from the queen and the Brahmin goes lo ihe palace, leav¬ 
ing his pet mtingaose in charge or the babe. On his return he 
finds the mungoose rushing to meet him with bloody paws and 

* J^inJia jpB ; ft, 
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mouth \ in a rage lie deems his aon killed and slays the beast* 
only La find that the blood was that of a cobra which the faithful 
guardian had destroyed. His wife shares his grief, and reminds 
him by Tale 2 of hasty action. A young merchant is bidden in 
a dream to slay three monks who shall present themselves, as 
they are treasures stored by his father hi this odd form and will 
become when stain dinar ns. He obeys J carrying cut the rite 
with a barber's aid ; the barber foolishly tries to repeat the trick* 
but his murdered monks do not become dinaras, and he perishes 
at the hands of Outraged Justice. The tone of this book, as 
becomes its themes, is decidedly sombre. The brevity of the two 
books is remarkable, but it is just as likely to have been original 
as to have been the product of rehandling,. 

Of the many maxims cited only about a quarter can be assigned 
to moral, religious, or philosophical thought, the rest deal with 
royai policy and general rules of life. The latter are far from 
always unmoral ; the hero of Book ii Lh a fine character of the 
heroic type, proud but ever ready to sacrifice himself for his folk 
and hia friends; the mouse also, when he nited his subjects, 
worked desperately for them, and in ihc sphere of private life the 
householder is expected to be loyal, generous, and upright 
There h no Suggestion of approval of a low moral standard in 
domestic life; violators of marriage ties are clearly not admired, 
and lack of sensitiveness to dishonour is disapproved and ridiculed. 

4. Tke Sfy& and Language of ike Pancaianira 

There cart be no doubt that the work was the production of an 
artist. The complex em box merit of the stories which can be seen 
from the analysis above, h a very different thing from the epic 
simplicity, and not lexs characteristic is the in terming I mg of pmse 
with gnomic stanzas and with title stanzas giving the moral 
Inculcated in each tale with a hint of its characters, as when the 
tale of the bird who annoyed an ape regarding a glow-xvorm is 
introduced with * You cannot bond wood that is unbcndahle; you 
cannot use a knife on a stone. Know from the fate of the bird 
Needle beak that you cannot teach one who will not learn* 1 
A model for the in terming I fog of prose and vctsc has been seen 
in the 7 aiakamdti \ but, as we have seen, the character of that 
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work is distinctly different; the verses there carry on the narra¬ 
tive, as fa done but very seldom in the Paiieatxntra, and usually 
where the emotion demands a finer expression than prose, or 
where a reported verse is essentially demanded by the narrative. 
Thus in tiie deer's tale of h‘s former captivity the verse he cites 
as uttered by himself is an essential factor uf the story, serving 
the purpose of attracting the prince's car: 

VatitVf$Htidhulaiya nirgayWhaiya dhotatah 
pffpmtQ 'ttugattttfy&mi kudu tan me bhaviyyaii f 

'Ah, when will It be that I shall follow my herd as hither and 
thither the wind and the rain blow it on?' Emotion, on the 
other hand, renders appropriate among other verses dearly 
gnomic the use by the hypocritical crocodile of stanzas in his 
address to the ape: 

t kah sakhx priyo bhhya itpak&ri gitndnvitak 
/tattfcKyn/it strinimittsna kaslam apatitam mama, 

‘ My one true friend, who hath done me so much of good, must 
now be slain for the sake of a woman. Woe is me.* This may 
even be a quoted line from another context. In the following 
case that explanation is less likely, nor indeed is there any reason 
to suppose that the author might not add to his narrative some 
verses of immediate relevance to the matter in band: 

prayojanav/ifdt prltim kfhi/t samanuvartatt 
tvath tu vtinarafardula nifpray#janavatsaJaA. 

' The world shows affection from self-interest. But thou, noblest 
of apes, art loving without such cause.' But verses such as these 
are very few, and, apart from the title-verses, the poet's effort 
has been devoted to finding or writing effective maxims. How 
far these were original we cannot possibly say in those cases in 
which we have no other early authority for them ; but when 
they do not occur outside of the Paneaiantm we can fairly credit 
him with them. Some unquestionably he derived from the epic, 
and he may have taken thence 1 the hint for the construction of 
Book in' as a reminiscence of the omen, given to the defeated 
Kauravas hy the crows who attack and destroy the owls by 

1 M&hnhh&rui& tl. j md, t. 64. 
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niglit, of the victory which they can win over the Farutovas by 
a night onslaught on their camp, and the idea of the doves 
carrying off the net of their captor. We arc, however, in these 
matters of originality reduced to conjectures. 

T he fact that the author was probably carrying out alt original 
piece of work doubtless accounts for various blemishes—of which, 
however, later redactors remove but a few. Even in the original 
there seems to have been an attempt to accumulate an undue 
number of maxims to the same purpose, and occasionally the 
tales do nnt fit in very well, indicating that the author desired to 
have the talc on record even ir he could not find quite an effective 
nujdc of inserting it. This is clearly the case with the interesting 
tale iii. 4) of the former captivity c»r the deer; it has no moral, 
properly speaking, but it is dearly a MSrchen which the author 
and ivc would ill spare; to doubt it.-, valid ascription to the 
original is clearly unnecessary; though it seems rather absurd 
for the deer to talk when he is anxious to be set free, wc find 
that the mouse goes on cutting as the narrative proceeds, and in 
Book iii there are equally irrational delays while the owls 
debate; the delay is excused by the intention to give pulitical 
instruction, as in modern opera, the musical interest excuses 
delays in themselves ridiculoust. 

The language of the author is distinctly elegant, and especially 
in the verses we find plays on words, deitblx mUndrtis, and other 
marks of polished style combined with polished and elaborate 
metre. Some of the verses contain rather longer compounds 
than are usual in the simpler style of Kavya; but there are few. 
if any, casts where real complexity of sense can be ascribed to 
the original. It is obvious that the author h.id taste, and realized 
that OVer*elaboraticm in style was out of place in a work destined 
for the use of young princes, and there is a decided humour in 
the decision to use a more elevated style for the story (i. 7) nf the 
louse and the flea, which tells how by permitting a flea to assault 
the royal person the louse, which had long enjoyed a monopoly 
of that privilege, lost its life, through the over-haste of the flea to 
savour the extremely rich ichor of the royal person. The adop¬ 
tion of the same style m the story- of the jackal which fell into 
an indigo vat and passed itself off as wearing the royal purple, 
an interpolation (t, ftj in the original text, shows that the nuance 

™» S 
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nf style had been noted early. The prose has already, though 
not in exaggerated form, the signs of the nominal style noted 
above. The past is denoted either by participle-, active or 
passive, or the historic present; the regular use or the aorist is 
one nf the signs of the spunousness or the tale of the wicked 
procuress found in the Tavtrhkkyayihn {jjj. The passive con¬ 
struction is clearly coming to be preferred, resulting, as it does. 
Ill nominal verba! forms iii lieu of finite forms, and thus according 
ivith tlie growing fondness for cum pounds. The employment of 
gerunds and adjectival participles is carried to excess. 

Amusing as the stories are and well as thev are told, though 
the practice of embosment is, to tell the truth, rather irritating 
than otherwise m the more complex cases, the finest thing in the 
uork is unquestionably the many excellent stanzas. Thus the 
virtues of magnanimity arc expounded as follows: 

Sjlvttantak pramsyah kopap fa kfenahhaTtgurak 
parttySguf ca. ttiksnnga net bhav/mti mnhatmmam ? 

I "" '? y , 01 ,hc ™»g«*«rmou, l„ l„, c j™, „ lifc 

^“f' T r““ ';V‘ T** «> »»>« aerifies mthou, 
restn e? I lie might of fate is admitted: 

it flljffj. 

""“Zm " mnivr " d "‘ dr ' ui ' u •' «&> Wta. m «u 

K ! !p,i " g rfran *» d ™«. *= «m* 

™ ‘’f'Mwte snakes, and ihc pore,,. of „-J 

/ 3-Im 61,1 ° f fltc '' fe ">' »™pW hid Jv“« 

sc™. ” 3 !tim “ whid ' mctchB sound and 

"“W'# 

In bv S” 0b ' V "’ C “ f Ml * tow ' nd “Slh nut In the path 

rotation of fortune to master and minister it cleverly described in 
IM which ha- found its way into the Mudrarakjasa: 
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afyuethritc mmttrini pdrthhe eu: viftabkya paddv upetiylhafe 
I Tlh 

sa strisvabhOv&d asahd bharasyn : tayor dvayor ekatnrath jakdti. 

‘When A minister and a king have become too elevated, fortune, 
planting firm her feet, strives to support them, but unable to 
bear the burden as being a woman she deserts one or other of 
the two/ There js a fine eulogy of right: 

tka tva stthyd dfair mo mdftane 'py attuyfiti yak 
{tirirexci samath ndfarn tarvam flay ad dhi gaccfaiti. 

' Righteousness is the one friend who accompanied) man oven in 
deathj Tor all the rest perisheth together with the body,' The 
limits of possibility are asserted : 

yud itpnkyft hi na tac chakyatit far cfaikynm fakyat/i t ; fl rat 
odriki: fakntaih ydti Hit ndvd gamy a ft St halt. 

What is impossible is not possible, what is possible that indeed 
is possible, the cart cannot go on sea, nor die ship on dry land. 1 

A more elaborate style is not rare, as in the description of the 
sufferings of the Pajtdavaa at Viratas court, including the fate of 
Draupadt: 

* uptndpratimenn yauvauogtotair vanpe fuhht Jammaad 
yukta ft;r i m ,a yd tayti vidhivofdt kdlakramdydtflyd 
snirandhrTst sagarvstflm yuvatibhih sdkytp&ia. djJtaptnjd 

raupadyd ttattii Matsyardjabkavsmgkfpji6th tiram castdiumin. 

' Draupadt, [ike £rf herself, had peerless beauty, youthful grace, 
birth in n noble house; yet by decree of fate the passage of time 
brought her to such a pass that for many- a day she had to 
pound sandal in the palace of the Matsya king at the haughty 
triding of maidens who insolently called her handmaid/ 

S- The Derivative Farms of the Faiicatanira 

Of the versions derived from the Pancatmtra that into Pahlavi 
wilf be considered later. Of the Indian texts ihr Tavtrdkhydyika 1 
may be given first rank by reason of its comparative closeness to 
the It may be granted that this relation has been 

Eii i J, Hnlflj i^piO; l tani, iqchj. 
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exaggerated by He rid, but, after all allowances are made, it 
remains still the nearest approach to the reconstructed text. Us 
date b uncertain and probably indeterminable Already it had 
added certain stories which may be dismissed as nut original. 
These in dude probably in both recensions that of the blue jackal 
(L 8), the outwitting by a jackal of a canid and a lion (L 13)1 the 
weaver Somihka (ii. 4)^ king £ibl (ill- 7 )- the Han^a (liL it)- 
and the punishment 1 of the onion thief (iv. i)l In the u recension 
wc have the dearly later talc of the wicked procuress (iiL 5), in 
recension ft those of the jackal and the wary fox (iiL 31) and the 
sham warrior (iv. 3). The relation of the recensions is disputed ; 
Hertel's view is that recension ft was interpolated from use of the 
original 4 K r source, whence all but the original of recension a are 
derived. It seems impossible to accept his proofs as establishing 
the existence of any such P K ; and; if so, the superiority of 
recension is open to serious doubt Moreover, though in sub- 
■4anee the Tantr&kky&yika seems original, its language appears 
Id have been a good deal varied; we find also some attempts in 
recension & at rhythmical prose 1 unknown to the other versions. 

The tfxtus simplieior was cum posed somewhere in western 
India by a Jain aL an uncertain date, but doubtless before Fur- 
nabhatha (1199) and after Magha and Rudra Bhatta* from 
whom verses arc taken, perhaps* therefore, € noo. It ia sub- 
slant tally altered from the origtml. The five books are made 
more approximately equal \ several btorie^ from lii ace placed 
in iv, to which new matter is also added. A continuation is 
appended to Book v t the framework of which is altered by 
making the story of the barter who kilted the monks the main 
story In which the tale of the ichneumon is inserted. The frame¬ 
works of Bonks in and iv are also rehandled, and new talcs added 
also to Books i— IiL Of the quite original matter seven tales arc 
Marches one a witty anecdote, two intriguer and one a story of 
a fool. The most remarkable addition is the talc (L 5) of Visnti 
and the weaver; the latter gains accc&s to a princess by pretending 
to be Visnu and mourning a wooden Gnruda, and, when the fraud 
is being disclosed through the folly of the king who, proud of In? 
divine connexion, wars unsuccessfully on his neighbours and is 

4 7 r actnrlp,r“, KL Svkriftrrti jijv 170IL 1 Set pp, 8,69^ i 1 fl* 
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beleaguered in. his city* Visnu, to save hte reputation* has to come 
down and save the dty. Thia story itself would hardty prove 
Jialn origin, buL there is better evidence in the mention of Jain 
monk* in licit of Brahmin ascetics and the occurrence of Jain 
terms like kuipiiHakii } tiigam&ara^ ndgn&kti A v van tarn t a species 
of spirit, and dkarmadtfnmt, leaching of the law. A very large 
number of new stanzas is found, white perhaps of the original 
stanzas not more than oner-third waa retained. The original of 
the text appears to have been a text akin to the TtUtirtitAyay&a ; 
like that text the Simptldor contains ihe tin original tales of the 
blue jackal, the jackal outwitting camel and lion, and the weaver 
SomiEaka. 

A second Jain revision wm undertaken to please a minister 
Soma by a monk Purnahhadra in 1199. 1 The work is marked 
by the appearance of twenty-one new Tories, including a famous 
one of the gratitude of animate and the ingratitude of man (L y), 
whale from the Mnhflpftamin hints are taken for the story of the 
pious pigeon and the hunter (til. Hj* Furnabhadm’s version appears 
to rest in part on our TtmfrtUhynyiktK in part on the prototype 
of the SimpUdor ralher than on that text, and in part on seme 
other unknown version. In this connexion it may be noted that 
the Jams evidently took to study of the Niti^Itetra as they became 
important at courts; the Avafyaka legends, perhaps of the 
seventh century, have parallels to PuncaUuilru tales, perhaps 
derived from one of the older forma of that text Some of 
Purnnbhadra s matter may have arisen in Jain cirdc^ though his 
work has no special Jam touche?. Its Language is marred by 
Gujarati and Prakrit intrusions. But, like the author of the 
Simplidor, he is by no means a bad writer. In his case the title 
appears as Pa}UiikhydtiQka t a name also applied sometimes to 
the Simplicior. From the two Jain versions are derived various 
contaminations; one of these, the FnnaU'hydmddhant of Me- 
ghavijaya (1659^0) h is noteworthy, as it contains many fables of 
special interest to the investigators of connexions with the west. 

The north-western version of the Ftrtfcafatttra, which gave rise 
to the reproductions of the work in the BthiUhnthd maHjari and 
the Kathnsn ritsngara , seems to have been before the authors of 

3 ttf- J r Hrrtfl, H.05. I t“t 3,, Inuit., R. Schmidt, 1 ^ 1 . 
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these works in the form of a section of the prototype on which 
they founded their poems* This prototype was not, rs wiQ be 
seen, the original Erfiaikat/ui of Gunudhya, but a Version made 
much later in Kashmir, and in it apparently the five books of the 
original were separated by other matter. It omitted the intro¬ 
duction and Tale 3 of Book i p perhaps nothing more Its 
language is uncertain, Kscmendra, however, made use also of 
recension jj of the Tantrnkhya^ ika+ whence he derives five mi- 

original tales, and perhaps also the plan of keeping the books 
consecutive. His brevity diminishes the value of his work, but 
Somadeva's treatment dear and effective in his Avon ted 
manner. He omits our other original tales, probably for reasons 
of his own. 

The Southern Pancat antra 1 exists hi at least five recensions, 
representing the text which won currency in southern India, It 
is essentially In most of thc^e versions an abbreviated account in 
which, while nothing essential has been omitted, a good deal of 
shortening has been done 1 Edgerton estimates the amount pic- 
served as three-quarters of the prose and two-thirds of the 
verses. It is later than RhUravL One tale fi. n) of the cow* 
herders and her lovers h dearly unoriginal There is no doubt 
that it goes back to a common original with the Nepalese version 
and the Hitopadt^ and, as these versions save the last quote 
a stanza of Kalidasa, the original cannot have been older than 
A.D. 500. There exists a much expanded version of this text, 
based In part Oil Tamil sources Avith ninety-six tales in all ; from 
this was derived in substance the Abbe Dubois' Lc Puntcha- 
Tartira on k'& cinq ritscs (] Sa6), 

A Nepalese manuscript of the Auteatontra gives only the 
stanzas with one prose piece mistaken for a stanza ; other manu¬ 
scripts give also a prose accompaniment in Sanskrit or in Newark 
The recension in thb case is dearly derived from an original 
which was before the compiler of the /fitopadrp *; hi both alone 
do we find the transposition of Hooks 1 and ii. 

In addition to these sources many mixed Versions of the text 
can be found m Sanskrit; moreover, it was rendered Into old 
and modern Gujarati, old and modern Marathi,, Era] lihakhn, and 
into Tamil, and it was u^ed freely by gvadlsa In his i V/dAi- 
11 Ld.J. HeUcL 190 
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pahcavihgatika , the Sanskrit texts of the fukasaptati , and the 
Dvatriiicatputtalika , while its fate in western lands has been still 
more brilliant. 


6 . The Hitopadega 

Of the various descendants of the Pahcatantra the Hitopadega 1 
reigns in Bengal. The author gives his name as Narayana, whose 
patron was Dhavalacandra, and, as one manuscript of the work is 
dated 1373, must have lived before then. His mention of the 
term Sunday, Bhattarakavara, as a day when work should not be 
done is against an early date, as not until about 900 is the use of 
this terminology customary; 2 otherwise it is only certain that he 
is later than Magha and Kamandaki. That he wrote in Bengal 
is made probable by the tale in which he describes the worship 
of Gaurl as involving sexual relations with the wife of another 
man as part of the ritual, a practice notoriously approved by the 
Tantrikas of Bengal. His purpose is given frankly as instruction 
in conduct and in Sanskrit, and his sources are stated to be 
the Pahcatantra and another anonymous book. The political 
interest of the Pahcatantra is fully maintained, for, though 
Narayana adds much, he is specially fond of bringing together 
large selections from the Kamandakiya Nltisara . The other 
book, however, is not this text, but evidently some book of 
stories, for Narayana has many new tales. Of the seventeen not 
found in other versions seven are fables, three Marchen, five tales 
of intrigue, and two edifying stories. Of these, one telling of the 
loyal Vlravara who is willing to sacrifice himself and his family 
to £iva to benefit his master, taken in conjunction with the 
reference to the worship of Gaurl alluded to above, and the fact 
that each book closes with a benediction invoking £iva’s favour, 
shows that the writer was a £aiva, not, as his name would 
suggest, an adorer of Visnu. 

From this Pahcatantra Narayana derived the inversion of 
Books i and ii, so that the work starts with the winning of friends 
and then advances to their loss. But in Books iii and iv he went 
his own way; Book iii of the original he divided into two, the 

1 Ed. A. W. von Schlegel and C. Lassen (1829-31) ; P. Peterson, BSS. 33, 18S7. 
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first facing War, the second Peace, obviously as a pendant to the 
pair of opposite* already contained in Books f and if, Ht$ new 
Book iv was composed by inventing a new frame story, and 
placing in it part of the stories of the original Book in. Further, 
Book v of the original was divided between Books in and iv, 
Book iv of the original was wholly dropped, and several stories 
from Book i were placed in the new Book tv. Moreover, various 
tales of the Original were simply omitted and new ones inserted 
in all four books, with the result that perhaps two-fifths of the 
original prose and a third of the verses are found. The sources 
of the new matter are obscure. The tale of the mouse which 
a pious hermit changed into a cat, a dog, and a tiger successively, 
but reduced it to its original form when it sought to destroy 
its benefactor, is perhaps merely a revised edition of a similar 
anecdote in the Makabkamta regarding a dog. The ulc fii. 6) 
of the woman who carded oil an intrigue with the son of the 
local headman, and who was clever enough to save them both 
from the lad’s father and her own spouse, has its original home 
in the fu&aiapiati, that of Viravara, perhaps, in the Vet&lapofita- 
vikfatikS. It itself lias been rendered into several vernaculars 
besides Bengali 

Miitayan,Vs style, as intended for instruction in Sanskrit, is 
simple and normally satisfactorily easy; the chief difficulties 
occur in the verses which he took over. A considerable number 
of the stanzas are probably his own work, and if so he deserves 
Considerable credit for fluent versification. Artistically, no doubt, 
the massing of verses is an error, but he shares the mistake with 
the author of the Simplicior. His language is distinctly rendered 
more monotonous by the devotion to passive constructions and 
the avoidance of any rare or difficult verbal forma or of unusual 
syntactical constructions. It is, therefore, surprising to find in 
him one stanza of unique construction: 

samlapitan&m madkuroir vacebhir ; mitkytyacaraif t a TwfWj- 

nam . 

afMSmtrritadkatSm ca hkt: him arihmam ^mcayitavyam 

' Is it right to deceive the needy, with whom one has conversed 
in honeyed words and whom one has reduced into one's power 
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bv inht contrivanccsj at the very moment when their faith acid 
hopea are set on otic? ’ The nominal of the gerundive is 
decidedly a sign of a decline in feeding for grammar. The 
maxims are often happily framed ■ 

jmirt<ivy$frt itt fad dnhkham pnrmasy&pqf&patt 
I&wmtmAttfna pure pi pariraLptvm* 

* If one but think of the sorrow that springs up in a man at the 
thought os death, then one would guard even a foe from that 
fate* 1 Disti list appearances : 

mj dharma^asira m pat kalili hit attain ' na capi vtdadkyayCtnam 
dtiraimnnah 

svnbhata £-*tftra tntkatirieyaU ; yaihaprakriyd mmlkuram gavfim 
payah, 

4 It is no justification for trusting an evil man that he recites the 
text-book on duty or studies She Veda ; the innate nature always 
triumphs, :is inevitably as milk is sweet. 1 




XII 

THE BRHATKATHA AMO ITS DESCENDANTS 

i . Gun&dhya and the Iffhatkatkd 

T HERE Ls no doubt that oik; of our really serious losses in 
Indian literature is the disappearance of the Brhatknthd 
of Gunadhya, 1 a work which ranked beside the MahabMrald 
and the RdmUyana as one of the great storehouses of Indian 
literary art. Its existence is asserted first definitely by name in 
the seventh century when Suhandhu, Rgna in both his romance*, 
and Dane! in in his KHvyadarfti attest its fundaments[ importance. 
Later references are not rare ; we have both the text and the 
comment of the J}a(arhpa of Dhaiiiiinjaya as evidence of its 
existence, it is mentioned by Trivikrama in his Campfi, and by 
5 oms.deva Suri in his Yttfostilaka^ both works Of kindred type, 
while Govardhana celebrates it in his Saptufatl. A Cambodian 
inscription {e. H75) expressly mentions Gunadhya and his aver¬ 
sion to Priikrit,and wc cannot doubt for a moment the existence 
before A. D. 6co of a romantic work by Gugadhya. 

Of his personality we have an account, reproduced with little 
variation in three Kashmirian sources, the Bfhatkatkatnahjariok 
Ksemendra, the Kolhasarilsagura of Som.idcva, and the Mar:!- 
eariiacintamaui of Jayaratha. £iva one day, asked by Panratf 
for a new tale, related to her the substance of t he Bf/uitkalha, 
inlet- alia. A Gana Puspadanta overhearing it told it to his wife 
J a ya, Wfiio repeated it to Patvati, She in great anger cursed 
Pnspadanta to lose his rank, which he was not to regain until he 
had met and related to a Yaksa Kinabhuti the tale he had over¬ 
heard, the Yaksa being another unfortunate under 0 curse. 
Further, MSlyavont, a comrade of Puspadanta who had inter¬ 
vened to intercede for him, was cursed to leave heaven until he 
should have met and heard from Kinabhuti the talc. Tn course 
of time Puspndanta was born aq VaraiUci-Katjpfly ana n t Kau- 
?Smbi; becoming the m inister of Nanda, he finally retired to the 

1 F- l«*t, £tui tur CttrtLjkrm rt 1 st Efhailiaite lpo 6). 
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VIndhya and there told to KanabhQti the tale of the seven 
emperors af the Vidystdhanis, and attained release. Gunadhya 
meantime had been born at Pratisthita or Pratfothana on the 
Godavari a? a rein carnation of Malyavant; lie h in high favour 
with Saiavahana, but the biter suffers a severe mortification when 
during the water play with his wives he is told hy his queen not 
to ihroiv any more on her ( tn&dakai/t ) 7 which he in his ignorance 
of ihe Laws of verbal combination misunderstands as a request to 
be pelted with sweetmeats—an appalling request if the ancient 
Indian sweets were like the modern. Dejected, he refuses to be 
comforted unless he can learn Sanskrit- Gunadhya offers to 
tench him in sis years, but when Qarvavarman the author of the 
Kahintra laughs at this offer, and suggests that he can do it in 
six months, Gunldliya vows to use neither Sanskrit, Prakrit P nor 
the, vernacular if the deed is done. It is accomplished anti Guna- 
dtiya wanders disconsolate in the Vindhya, where Kanabhuti 
mecth. hiiii and relates the talcs learned from VararucL GunSdhya 
would record them, but must write in Pai^acl p the language of the 
goblins, as he is debarred from use of any other speech by his vow. 
His disciples take the vast work to the king SStavahona, who 
rejects it. GunSdhya recites it to the beasts and birds, burning 
the manuscript as he proceeds; the beasts, intent fin the sweet 
poetry; become thin, and the cooks in the royal kitchen no longer 
serve good soup. Hence the marvel is revealed and the king 
saves one-seventh of the 700,000 ^lokas of the original, the laic 
preserved in the Brhatk&tkd. The Nepalese version contained 
in tiie NfpdlamakMtxya is different* We hear nothing of Vara- 
ruci-Kltyayaro, there is but one sinner Bbrngin who enters the 
private room of and Parvati in bee form; he is reborn at 
Mathura as Guofulhya, becomes a Pandit of king Mad ana of 
Ujjain* is vanquished by £arvavarman, and is advised to write in 
Pai^ficI by a acer Pulastya. Nothing is said of the pledge as to 
language, naturally enough, for Nepal lay outside the. interest on 
this point of India proper. 

The legend seems to have been known already In some form 
to Bina p and therefore must be moderately old; how far and in 
what form ft goes back to Gunadhya + it Is idle to say. The loca¬ 
tion of Gunadhya is clearly different in the two sources, for it is 
vain to seek 10 make out shat there has been confusion, between 
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Pr.itEsthana on the Godavari and a place of like name at the 
junction of the Ganges and the Yamuna. What is dear is that 
Ujjain or Kau^ambi was the scene whence Gunadhya derived 
much of his inspiration, which is a very different thing from the 
place where he was in royal honour and composed his work. The 
connexion with Saisvalmna, which the Kashmirian recensions 
suggest, is borne out to some extent by certain facts. In the first 
place, the StiU vail anas were at one time patrons of Prakrit as 
opposed to Sanskrit literature ; the evidence of the inscriptions 1 
shows that Sanskrit was used by their Ksatrapa rival* before they 
adopted it, and the Mahara^ii lyric flourished under them. 
Secondly, the mention of the study of Sanskrit in this connexion 
does suggest that there was a tradition regarding the time when 
the SatavShanas determined to copy the Ksatrapas and Sanskrit 
became popular in court. Further wc cannot go. 

Nor can we say anything definite of the date of Gunacjhya. 
The connexion with the Sst»v 5 hanaa after all means nothing 
definite even if real, and the most important evidence wc could 
have would be a clear * allusion In literature to, or employment 
of, the BrhatkatkA before Dardin or Haga, It may be 4 that 
Bliasas dramas drew some inspiration from this source, but wc 
have no strict proof. We can fairly claim that Guriadhya is not 
later than a. D„ 50a, but to place him in the first century A. D. is 
quite conjectural, nor in reality is any other later date more 
assured. 

Obscure also ia the question of the form of the work. The 
Kashmirian version suggest* that what Gupndhya produced was a 
work in £IoWa 5, but that may be quite misleading, and on the other 
hliEid we have the express statement of Dandin that a Kathn to 
which type he refers the Brhaikaiha was written in prose. Verses 
may have been interwoven as in the case of the JatokamSld. but 
this must remain a mere hypotbesn, and there is no other evidence 
to invalidate the impression given by Dandin. A prose citation 

1 Riocl, IM, pp. 15L; LilipjA. cjoi, | I0H)(T. 
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by Hemacandra may conceivably be from the Brhntkaika l but it 
wots Ed be quite idle to assert that it was ; it may have come from 
a later recension or from some other source. 

The dialect used was P.ai^lcT, and over this term a controversy 
has raged * accentuated by the fact that we really c&niiut be sure 
that we have a single relic of the Br^tkatha, still less that so 
late a grammarian as Markandeya (17th cent.) actually 1 had the 
text before him. A further confusion has arisen from Sir G, 
Grierson s decision tu group a certain number of north-western 
dialectspoken to Kafirsstan, the Swat valtoy n Chitrahand Gilgit, 
as Pi^aca languages, claiming both that they have a true relation 
to the indent Pai^ao dialect, and were so called because the 
speakers were cannibals, and thus sly tod Pi^acas, eaters of raw 
flesh t by their neighbours. The assertions of the grammarians are 
confused and unsatisfactory* nor is the matter improved by the 
existence of two schools of Prakrit grammar with divergent tradi¬ 
tions and views, especially as these are represented by compara¬ 
tive] y late texts. But, as w r e have seen, there ts more probability 
that PaifaOi was a dialect rather of the Ymdhyas than of the 
north west; the hardening of d to l or of other soft letters ts not, 
as Grierson's theory requires to make it plausible, solely a feature 
of the north-west, but occurs in other dialects including Pali, and 
the tact that Paifiic] has but one sibilant prejudices its claim to 
he akin to the north-west dialects which in Anoka's time and 
later preserve distinctions** Tactile, however, while accepting 
connexion with the north-west, agrees with the view that the 
phenomenon of hardening is & sign of the use a Tan Aryan speech 
among a non-Aryan people, and holds that Gugadhya adapted 
this dialect to literary purposes, avoiding any too serious devia¬ 
tions from Sanskrit* and, if we substitute a Vincihyan dialect 
spoken m a Dravidi.m urea, we probably approach the truth. At 
least for the connexion with the Vindhya we have the clear 
assertions of the Kashmirian recension, which had no special 
motive for misrepresent ion of Lhe facia p anti the testimony of 

1 Aj Giifinnn jisajn^ AMjV r L i ti : jftAS. iyifr p, jgu. All tbm ii iawl u 
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1 is clear in favour of the actuit! use of Pai^aci in 
a wide region, Including the Vindhya area, This view is much 
more plausible than Laa»te's suggestion that Gonadhya picked 
up the idea of the dialect from some visitors from the north-west, 
his sphere of work lying round Kau^mbl and Ujjain,and Grierson 
admits that, even if originally a north-western dialect, Pai^jicT 
might have been carried to the Vindhya- 

It is impossible to determine with precision the content of the 
EfftaifoitMi our sources are too slight, but we can Rather a 
general impression of the task accomplished by Gunadltya. The 
Sources on which he drew wore, it is clear, three in number. The 
R&Miiyaifti gave him the m&tif of the search of a husband for 
a wife cruelly stolen from him soon after o happy marriage; front 
Buddhist legends and other traditions of LJjjziin and Kau^amhl 
he was deeply familiar with the tales of Fradyota or Mahasena 
and the gallant and dushing hero Udayana/ whose love adven¬ 
tures were famed for their number and variety; he was also in 
touch with the many tales of sea-voyages and strange adventures 
in fai lands which were current hi Lhc busy centres of Indian 
trade, and with the abundant fairy-tales and legends of magic 
current in India. From the latter source and from Buddhist 
legend he derived the conception of the emperor f Cakravarthb 
who is the secular counterpart of the Buddha; Najavahanadatta, 
his herOi is bom with the thirty-two auspicious signs which assure 
him Buddhahood if he cruet the ascetic life, universal dominion if 
he remain in the affairs of the world. But the empire in not of 
this earth; it is essentially a fairy land, the realm Of the Vidya- 
dhuras, who dwell beyond the formidable defences of the Hima¬ 
layas and who by reason of their magic powers have semi-divine 
attributes. The Vidy ad haras do not appear early in Indian 
religion, but wc can recognize easily enough in them a comamtna¬ 
tion of the old ideas of the Oandharvas with notions derived from 
the mysterious powers of Hindu seers and ascetics and Buddhist 
saints. The hero is a 500 of Udayana, and m effect is Udayaiia 
revised and remodelled for his new destiny, while the Rami'y an t 

1 Kav?xmTithitiH! r p. 51, 
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tenth the decisive element of the pint, the iTtpe of Madana- 
mafictikS or Madanamanjuka by Manama vega, and the Efforts of 
her husband to discover her, in which he has the aid of his faith¬ 
ful minister Gomtikha. His success is accomplished sitmiUane* 
ously with his winning the empire of the VMy&dharas, just as the 
recovery of Sit! is followed forthwith by the royal consecration 
of R&ma* Bus there must have hern a vital difference in the 
tales, for GunSdhya dearly was the poet not of kings so much as 
or the merchants, 1 the traders, the seafarers, and even the handi¬ 
craftsmen of his day; his epic was a bourgeois epic, and in Jicu 
of the stainless purity oi Kama we have sls hero a yon of Udayana^ 
even lighter in love, despite his affection for Madimamafictika* 
than kits father. l ienee we find that certainly even in the original 
there must have been much said or Nsruvabanndatta'-i other 
loves and many a tale of adventurous journeying ay well as 
Mhrehen and fairy lore. In Gomukha we have a picture of 
a minister such as is Yatlgandha rayan& in the drama* of RhH<a, 
bold, energetic, courageous, if slightly devious hi modem views 
aa regards choice of expedients. The portrait of Madanamafi- 
CukI was clearly definite ; she whs, like Vasantasena in the 
Cmuthuta of Bhasa and still more dearly in the Mrwhaknfik& Y 
a hetnira who hated her position, and whose great aim was Lobe 
recog ntzed as a woman of family (hdastrl), and thus be permitted 
legitimate marriage in Ucu of compulsory polyandry* We have 
here perhaps a valuable chronological hint, if we could be sure 
that it was from th c Br/tiiikatha that Rhasa really drew the picture. 
It is striking at least, however# that the description of the eight 
courts and the garden of the palace of Vosanta&ena in the 
Affccftcikafika^ but not in the C&rudatia t should correspond 
mfniEtely with the description of the place of Kalirigascna given 
in the Brft r i tkatka$ /vhi s a mgr a ha of Budhasvarnin. 

*jUijad hya's influence is seen also in Dnnrfin who borrowed 
from him, we may fairly assume, the conception of placing his 
kings 1 sons, fallen in station by the action of misfortune among 
vagabonds, in 110s it ions where a series of adventures drawn from 
low life rs allied to marvellous happenings of every kind. The 
arrangement indeed of the story may be due to the same cause, 
fur it resembles the scene in which Naravahanadatco and his 
1 CC Foacfccr, L'Aft Gr/i l 1 - Rum & !k * ;/« L.r.LrjTj'A Jr¥i r y r iMff. 
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friecitU. reunited after reparation, recount their adventures to one 
another. The fantasy of Gumtfhya. lives on also In the YafasHlaka 
of Somadcva Sun and in the Titaka mafijarl of Dhanapala P both 
of whom recognize the importance of GimarihjM* 1 Moreover, tbc 
name of his hero seems from his use of it to have: ivon acceptance 
in royal usage as a suitable title for a prince as well as in litcra- 
tore* But his enduring memorial is furnished by the versions or 
the SfkaikatM which have reached us. 

2 . The fir ha thathtylokasanigraha of Budhasvamm 

Budhiuvamin, the author Of the fiokasamgraha, abbreviation 
in ^lokas of the BrhatkathS , is no more than a name to US* 
The manuscript* of his work are from Nepal, but there is no 
mark otherwise of his Nepalese origin, which must remain merely 
.1 conjecture. The form of name is not modem ■ but, as it ts 
attested from early days down to the twetfth century, the probable 
date of one of the manuscripts, we reach no satisfactory result 
from that. If he is assigned to the eighth or ninth century, it is 
without any special ground save that the manuscript tradition 
suggests that a long time lias elapsed before the extant manu- 
scripts cifeilst into being. 

The work preserved is merely a fragment, though there is no 
adequate reason to hold that it is defective at the beginning or 
that it ever contained anything as to the origin of the collection 
of talcs comparable to the legend in the Kashmirian versions and 
the NfptVamdftatMya. It is divided into cantos {sargas), nf whHY 
twenty-eight survive, probably a mere fraction of the original, 
though it extends to 4,539 verses. We arc carried at once in 
tuetfias res ; Pradyota dies, and is due to be succeeded by Gopak, 
but the latter, learning that he is credited with having disposed 
of his father, insists on his brother Palaka reigning in lieu (i). 
Pataka is a bad ruler, and h induced by what he deems divine 
suggestion to abandon his throne to Avantivardhana, GopiLVs 
son (iij. The latter falls in love with the daughter of a MaUnga, 

1 Tht dtpftc of tils nrigjiialilr may, <jf be qn^ioncU, nd djj port a wbhtMl 

predecessor: b B 1 hta Uvceu pci.Ui to . rerv creo'ive p, w « ( w l,iU, perrmt, 
in jnitlj tfi oJCrihc In him tlir crculi^fl n-f ihe [ ;tnrc, 

1 Ju3 + and tnw*, F. LjcAeg, tqaR fL 
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SurasamanjarT. Avhti, like her father, is really of the race of the 
Vidyadhiiras ; lie marries her, only to be snatched away with lib 
bride by Ipphaka (ftyaka) a jealous Vidyadhara, ; they are rescued 
by another of these genii, and the emperor Naravahana pro* 
nounccs judgement in favour of the marriage (iii). The seers so 
admire the emperor's judgement that they demand from him the 
account of his achievement of empire; he consents to tell of the 
twenty-six marriages but only when Gaurr undertakes that his 
revelations will be kept religiously secret. He then tells the 
desire of his father Udayana for a son. which ultimately is granted 
(v, vi), When young Naravahana grows Up, he shows the signs 
of a Caki iivarlin, and a Vidyadhar.i, Aniitagad, recognizes them 
and attaches himself to him ; finally he wins lhc hand of Madana- 
manjuka, daughter of Kalifigascna who, however, is a hetaira, 
thus tendering a true union impossible (vi£-xi). One day 
Madanamanjuka disappears but is found under an Afoka ; she 
relates that Kubera has demanded that she should be really 
married to Naravfihanndatta ; this desire is conceded, but shortly 
after the king makes the unpleasant discovery that in lieu of his 
beloved he is really consorting with VegavatT, She reveals her¬ 
self to him as sister of Manasavcga, a VidySdhara, who has taken 
Madanamathjukg, but who cannot do her harm, just as R a van a 
could not put force on SUa in her captivity. Namvahanadatta 
celebrates a ne w marriage with her, but immediately after he is 
carried off by MSnuavcga; falling to earth, ha finds himself in 
a wdl but is rescued fxii-xv). He is now tost, and posing as 
a student commences ,i new adventure, ending in marriage with 
Gandharvadattl, daughter of SanudSsa whose history is narrated 
at length (xvi-xviii). Two further marriages are in wait for him, 
that with AjinavatT ixix, xx), and that with Priyadar^ana, whose 
bosom he recognized when it was revealed for a moment when 
she was posing as a merchant (xxi-xxvii). The next canto gives 
us only the beginning of a new marriage adventure, and, as so 
many more were .'■till before him, the extent of the work can be 
guessed* 

1 here is much to prove that Budhiisvamin followed far more 
faithfully his ordinal than the Kashmirian authors. Assuming 
that the Qckasamgraka was written on the same scale through¬ 
out. It may have contained 25,000 verses certainly an adequate 
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number but not necessarily excessive. On the other hand, com¬ 
parison of relevant portions of the work with the Kathasantsci- 
gara shows that the latter is very greatly abridged in the vital 
parts of the narrative, those intimately connected with Narava- 
hanadatta. It is a reasonable conclusion, therefore, that the 
Kashmirian versions contain much added matter, especially the 
episodes which are merely in nominal connexion with the main 
story. This impression is certainly strengthened by the fact that 
the character of Madanamancuka and her relations with Narava- 
hanadatta are much more coherently set out in the Qlokasam - 
qraha ; in the Kashmirian versions both her mother and herself 
are provided with royal connexions, Kalingadatta and Madana- 
vega, in order to spare us the discomfort of seeing a king marry 
a lady of the demi-monde. The bourgeois character of Gandhar- 
vadatta and her merchant father are similarly minimized in the 
Kashmirian version; they spare Ajinavatl, because she was 
a princess, but omit Priyadar^ana as being of middle-class origin. 
The Qlokasamgraha again in many details serves to explain 
obscurities in the Kashmirian version and to motive adequately 
incoherent episodes. On the other hand, it is fair to note that^. 
Budhasvamin assumes that we know the tale of Udayana, and 
that we need not doubt that in the original Brhatkathd it was 
recognized, though Budhasvamin preferred to confine his work 
to the adventures of Naravahanadatta. From the paucity of his epi¬ 
sodes we may fairly conclude that these were not over-numerous 
in the original, though it is impossible to stress this point. 

Budhasvamin is unquestionably worthy of praise for his art. 
Admitting his debt to Gunadhya does not diminish the pleasure 
afforded by his lively outlook on life, the complex picture of 
adventure and marvels which he paints, or the romance of his 
well-conceived characters and the kaleidoscope of the swiftly 
altering scenes in which they are placed by fate or their own 
action. He restrains his desire for mannered description of which 
he doubtless felt competent by the necessity of getting on with 
the tale, and displays his virtuosity, partly by his large vocabulary 
with its not rare Sanskritizations of Prakrit terms which are 
doubtless sometimes derived from him by the lexicographers, and 
partly by the revival of obsolescent forms such as aorists. As 
a rule, he is simple, clear, fluent without verbosity, and if he 
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seems on the whole rather devoid of ornament the magnitude of 
his undertaking may be deemed excuse enough for a very venial 
fault. 


3. The Kashmirian Brhatkathd 

The older view that the Kathdsaritsdgara and the Brhatka- 
thdmahjarl were directly drawn from the Brhatkathd cannot be 
retained 1 in view of the discovery of the Qokasamgraha. The 
Kashmirian recensions show themselves at once as vitally similar 
in contrast with the Nepalese and leave no option but to assume 
that they are derived from one source, and that not the original 
brhatkathd. The date of this form of the Brhatkathd is clearly 
impossible to decide beyond that it must have been considerably 
before A.D. 1000. Nor can we say who the author was, or by 
what process the work assumed form. It may have been the out¬ 
come of a continued process of change if the story was regarded 
as specially attractive. All that can be conjectured is that the 
work received its final form through two main processes. In the 
first place, the essentials of the legend of Naravahanadatta, 
including his parentage, were extracted from the original of 
Gunadhya, and abbreviated. Then, secondly, the account was 
expanded and completed by inserting as satisfactorily as was 
possible other great legend-complexes which were popular in 
Kashmir, making a work essentially different from the original 
Brhatkathd because the original theme, the adventures of Nara¬ 
vahanadatta, had fallen into a position of subordinate interest 
and the episodes had become of predominant importance. Which 
the additions were it is, of course, frankly impossible 2 to say on 
the strength of the present evidence; the absence of the rest of 
the Qlokasamgraha deprives us of the one useful control. But 
we may reasonably hold that the additions included both the 
version of the Pancatantra and that of the Vetdlapancaviiifatika 
which are found in both Ksemendra and Somadeva, but which 
have plainly no real or original connexion with the legend of 
Naravahanadatta. 

The language and form of the new text do not permit of pre- 

2 J )cs P‘ ,e D. K. Bosch, Dt legtnJc van Jimiitaviikana (1914), pp. 85 ft'. 

Subandhu may have known the Vikramaditya legends x cf. Vdsavadatta . p. 110). 
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cise determination. It is possible that the references to Pai^acI 
forms and citations in the case of Hemacandra are derived 
from this Kashmirian text, and if so they would show that the 
work was handed down in a form of Paifaci. Nor, of course, is 
there anything implausible in such a proceeding. It is not' rare 
for a dialect once established to remain in use for a certain work 
after the original has been changed. We have the perfectly clear 
statement of Somadeva that the language was altered, and this 
can hardly mean anything less than a translation. If the original 
had been in Sanskrit, it seems incredible that it would not have 
influenced both Ksemendra and Somadeva sufficiently to cause 
frequent verbal similarities, and this is not the case. The simila¬ 
rities which do occur, as for instance in the stories of the Paiica- 
tantra , can easily be explained by the fact that both authors 
were dealing with a work in a dialect which admittedly was con¬ 
siderably more Sanskritic than the ordinary Prakrit; indeed, on 
\one list of the relative position of Prakrits Pa^acI is ranked after 
panskrit in honour. 

\ 4- Ksemendras Brhatkathamanjari 

The work of Ksemendra 1 was probably produced in his youth 
like the Manjaris of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana which 
he composed, perhaps in accordance with his own doctrine that 
the would-be poet ought to undertake exercises of this kind. 
The character of these abridgements is well known 5 they are 
dry and sober, reproducing faithfully, though with much omission 
and curtailment often to obscurity, their originals, but depriving 
them of all life and attraction. Ksemendra has, moreover, in lieu 
of seeking to write interesting summaries, thought it enough to 
, relieve the barrenness of his versions by interpolating elegant 
descriptions at intervals, a procedure not to be commended, as it 
merely adds to the bulk of the works without serving any useful 
purpose. But his accuracy, which we can test for the epics, is 
assured, and therefore we may a priori assume that his account 
of the contents of the Brhatkatha of Kashmir accords with 
reality. 

It appears from the coincidence of the two recensions that the 

> Ed. KM. 69,1901. Cf. Biihler, IA. i. 30a ff.; Levi, JA. 18S5, ii. 397 ff.; 1886, 
i. 216 IT-: Speyer, Studies about tht Kathasaritsdgara, pp. 9 ff. 
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original was divided into eighteen Lambhakaa as its main divi¬ 
sions, and it is a plausible conjecture that the term applies to the 
victories of the hero, each section dealing with sonic achievement 
of his. As wc have it in both our scut ecu, the work begins with 
the Kruhdpitha, which gives as an introduction to the talc the 
legend of Gunadhya already noted, in Rook ii, the basis or the 
story is furnished in the adventures of Uikyana, which are carried 
in iii to his winning of PadmUvatl, the book taking its style 
lAvanaka from the place where the first ipieer, Visavaditta, was 
reported to have perished, a necessary preliminary to the second 
espousals. In iv we have llic birth of the hero, Naravahanadalta, 
who is to be the emperor of the Vidy ad haras. The next book, 
Calurdarika, is decidedly episodical. The Vidyadharn ^aktivega 
comes to visit the future sovereign, and relates how he himself has 
reached the wonderful city of the Vidyadhuras and won the four 
beauteous maidens whence the title of the book is derived. From 
this point Ksemendra and Sum.idevu diverge vitally. Kserncndra 
continues with the legend of Suryaprabha (vi), a strange and 
remarkable tale, of how that hero rose from royal rank to becom¬ 
ing emperor of the Vidyadharas after a desperate struggle against 
his foe CruUijarman, who was finally induced to content himself 
with a minot kingdom, thanks to the direct personal intervention 
of £tva himself. The tale is remarkable in its obvious blending 
uf mythology involving Vedie and epic beliefs, Uuddhist legends, 
and popular story matter; but in Kscmcndra':: hands it suffers 
greatly from excessive condensation. The two books, tt will be 
seen, have a certain relevance to each Other and to the work as 
a whole, despite their episodic character; they deal with the 
career of Other aspirants to emperorship over the Vidyadharas. 
In vii we return to the main story a little more clearly. Tilt 
essence or the book is a long account of Kalingadatta, father of 
KaliPigaseim, who serves merely to give his daughter ,i royal 
ancestry; Udayaaa is sought in marriage by her and he would 
gladly wed her, but Yaugandharayaria resists the match, lest the 
king should become too much enamoured of his wife and neglect 
his duties, a ludicrous excuse seeing that he had already arranged 
two marriages for the prince Doubtless in 3 more original form 
it was Kalingasenas character as hetalra which motived the 
objections. At any rate Udayann is induced to abandon the 
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project, hilt he determine* to allow her daughter to wed Narava- 
hanadatta, and the booh carrier us to his consent to a formal 
marriage. Book viii, which is very short* is styled Velli after the 
name of the character of whom and her husband a legend is nar¬ 
rated, quite episodically, but it ends with the vital statement that 
Madanamaikuka ha* been abducted by the VidySdhara M&n&at- 
vega- The prince is desolated, but before he is to rejoin his 
beloved he has to be the hero of Tour episodic books (ix-xii). In 
the first he is carried off in sleep and ends by espousing another 
Vidyadhara maiden, Lalitalocana, with whom he spends time on 
mount Malaya, but is saddened by longing for MadanamaScuka , 
Lalitalocana disappears, but a hermit, Pifangajata, comforts him 
by telling him the tale of Mfginkadatta, a priuec of Ayodhya, 
who won in marriage (^arankav.it k daughter of his enemy Karma- 
sena of L'jjain, who gives the book its name fix), Tlte next 
consolation is administered by Kanva and consists in the narra¬ 
tion of a vast cycle of legends of the emperor V’ikramadlty*, 
though It is inconceivable thiit Gupadhya himself could have been 
guilty of so flagrant an anachronism ; the title is Visamaglla (x). 
In xi, Madiravati, the prince is encouraged to persevere by the 
tale of two Brahmins who by manly effort {jrurttsakdra) succeeded 
in defying the decrees of fate {kawati) and achieving their desire, 
and he also recovers the missing and apparently not much 
regretted, La litalocanS. Yet another episode follows : Gumuklm 
tells the tale of the emperor Muktapliahkctn and his beloved 
Padmavati, who gives the book its name (xii). 

After this long interlude action is resumed in Book xiti, Panca, 
so called because in it the prince wins five more brides, Vidya- 
dhara maidens who are determined to espouse him, The main 
business, however* of the book is the effort to attain Madanaman- 
cuka* With the aid of Prabhavali, a Vidyadhara, the prince 
penetrates to her place of confinement* using a woman's form 
lent by Prabhaviti; as she, however, has to resume it* suddenly 
he is discovered and MSnasavega has him tried by the court of 
the \ idyadharas, but will not accept their decision in his favour. 
Prabhavali lakes him in safety away from the Vidyadharas; 
ultimately he reaches Kiujjnibi, and many Vidyadharas join 
him for an attack on bis foes. After great efforts, he attains 
Civa's favour, and in a great battle Gaurimunda and M5na- 
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savega in single combat. He prepares to attack his remaining 
foe Mandaradeva in the north of Kailasa, and marries the five 
damsels who seek his love. The next step ought obviously to be 
the attack on Mandaradeva, as it is in Somadeva, but there now 
occurs a long series of episodes which doubtless had been inserted 
here in the Kashmirian Brhatkatha . In Book xiv he marries 
Ratnaprabha, whose name the book bears, and pays an important 
visit to the land of camphor, returning in a flying machine of the 
kind which the Yavanas, Greeks, were experts at constructing. 
In Book xv we have a sort of duplication of this adventure ; he 
marries Alamkaravatl, and proceeds to an expedition to a White 
Island or Continent 1 where he worships Narayana with an 
elaborate prayer written in the most finished Kavya style; the 
parallel to the famous episode of the Mahdbhdrata in which 
sages seek the £vetadvlpa and take part in the worship of a 
wonderful deity—which has been deemed a reference to actual 
experience of Nestorian rites or even of Alexandrian Christianity 
—is complete, and suggests very strongly that the Kashmirian or 
the original Brhatkatha borrowed the episode from the epic as 
we know it. The next book (xvi) is much more banal ; it gives 
the prince another wife, (^aktiyajas, and imparts a number of 
unimportant episodes. We resume now in Book xvii the lost 
thread. Before he can attack Mandaradeva, Naravahanadatta 
must receive from the sage Vamadeva on mount Malaya the 
seven jewels, emblematic of sovereignty. He then reaches the 
north by passing under a great tunnel, and by his offer of his 
own head induces the dread Kalaratri, who guards the exit, to 
permit his passage. Mandaradeva falls, five more maidens are 
wed—a repetition of the motif in Book xiii, and the great conse¬ 
cration, Mahabhiseka, whence the book is named, is duly cele¬ 
brated, the emperor insisting on his father being present. The 
work is now finished, but very inconveniently a further book 
(xviii) is necessary; under the style Suratamanjari it tells how, 
after the death of Pradyota and Udayana, Gopala and Palaka 
resigned their tenure of the kingship of Ujjain, how Avanti- 
vardhana wedded the heroine, and how the two were protected 
against a jealous Vidyadhara by the emperor. The only 

1 Cf. W. E. Clark, JAOS. xxXix. 209-42; G&rbe, Indien und das Ckristcntum, 
pp. 193 ff. ; Grierson, IA. xxxvii. 251 ff., 373 ff. 
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excuse fur tliisi absurd position or the tile is the fact of the. exist¬ 
ence of Book i with its account of the telling of the tale by 
Gurtifdhya. Tn the original, as the Nepalese version shows* the 
episode of Seratamafijan led up to the telling by Naravihana- 
datta himself of his adventure, which would have clashed with 
the version of Rook i. and the old exordium was, therefore, rele¬ 
gated to an appendix. This view is confirmed by the fact that 
Somadeva in his Book vi expressly tells us that Narav&hana- 
daUa la relating hid adventures in the third person, an admission 
that he knew that the tale of Surat a mail] an had originally been 
placed at the beginning of the work. On this point Kscmcndra 
i« silent in his corresponding Madanamafkuka book (viij. but he 
reveals the fact in the summary (ufafamMr&) with which he ends 
his poem, for he tells us P for the first time* that the work is sup¬ 
posed to be set forth by Naravah&nadatta to the sage Ka^yapa 
on a visit. 

Two other points at once stand out revealing Lhe defect of the 
original Kashmirian recension. The break between the end of 
Vela (vtii) and the continuation in Paica (xiiij i$ lamentable; 
but its harshness is concealed In some measure by making the 
intervening books recognize the plight of the prince and the 
endeavour to console him dining his search. Evidently it was 
thus that the compilers of the Kashmirian recension hoped to 
work in not ton awkwardly their extra matter, and in a sena£ 
they succeeded. The same thing cannot be said regarding the 
interpolation of Rooks xiv-xvi between Faika and the book of 
triumph and constcration, The break is ludicrous j Naravahana- 
dattap who is left at the end of Fafica as accepted as lord by the 
great majority ol the Vidy ad haras, but who has Mandaradcra 
still to Overcome* is now treated for three.books as a prince in 
the home of his father, without any consciousness tif his great 
adventures or his imperial dignity in the land of the Ytdyadhaias, 
Here the compiler had evidently not the skill to make even 
a passable transition, and Kscmendra loyally followed his in¬ 
coherence* This is conclusive evidence against the original 
B^haikath^ ever having contained this material; no author 
would permit himself such confusion, while a compiler could 
easily slip, into it when he decked to knit togethei varying 
cycles of legend. 
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5. Somadeva s Kathasaritsagara 

Somadeva, a Brahmin of Kashmir, son of Rama, wrote the 
Kathasaritsagara 1 between 1063 an ^ I °^ 1 * n order to divert 
the troubled mind of Suryamati, a princess of Jalandhara, wife 
of Ananta and mother of Kala£a, his work falling, therefore, 
a considerable period after that of Ksemendra. In addition to 
the division into Lambhakas Somadeva has one of his own com¬ 
position into Tarangas, 124 in all, the name, ‘billows*, being 
chosen obviously in relation to the title of the work, which is 
most naturally analysed as ‘ Ocean of the Rivers of Stories \ 
rather than with Lac6te as ‘ (Brhat-) Katha, an Ocean of Rivers 
(of Stories) \ These divisions are not original; Ksemendra, 
indeed, has subdivisions for some of the longer books which he 
calls Gucchas, 1 clusters in the older manner. Kalhana appa¬ 
rently was influenced in his choice of titie for his chronicle by 
Somadeva. 

Somadeva sets out by telling his purpose, and one stanza of 
his has caused trouble, evoking different renderings from Hall, 
L^vi, Tawney, Speyer, and Lacote: 

aucitydnvayaraksd ca yatha^akti vidhiyate 
kathdrasdvighatena kavydhfasya ca yojand. 

The sense of this stanza appears to me clear: ‘Literary con¬ 
vention and the connexion of topics have been presented as best 
I could, as well as the arrangement of a part of the poem so as 
not to offend against the sentiment of the story (or the story and 
its sentiment)/ We have, it seems, a recognition of the fact that 
there has been change of order, and that it was made in order to 
preserve the sentiment in the tale. This accords exactly with 
what we find in the arrangement. In the first five books there is 
no change. But for the rest Somadeva was dominated by his 
desire to preserve the effect of the poem, and obviously this 
compelled the breach of the gap between Panca and Mahabhiseka ; 
in his text the transition is perfect; the former book ends with 
the decision of the prince to obtain the jewels necessary for the 
coronation of a would-be emperor, and the next book carries on 

1 Ed. Durgaprasad, NSP. 1903 ; trans. C. H. Tawney, BI. 1880-4. Cf. J. S. 
Speyer, Studies about the Kathasaritsagara (1908). 
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the proposal, though in a slightly casual manner which Somadeva 
has not altogether obliterated. This left him, however, with 
three books to fit in, Ratnaprabha, Alamkaravati, and £aktiya 5 as, 
and obviously necessitated a complete overhauling of the earlier 
part of the poem in order not to overburden it. The solution 
adopted was to fit these three books, which all deal with 
adventures of the prince before he became emperor, in the space 
before Panca and to eliminate from the earlier matter two books, 
which could, as not dealing with the hero’s own adventures but 
merely being stories told to him, be fitted in as an appendix, 
that is the books Padmavati and Visama5lla. The arrangement 
of the material before Panca is carried out artistically in so far 
as an effort is made to interpose books mainly episodic with 
those giving important if incidental acts of the hero. Thus 
after the fifth book which is episodic we have the important book 
Madanamancuka (vi); this is followed by the Ratnaprabha (vii); 
the Suryaprabha (viii), which intervenes before Alamkaravati (ix), 
is essentially merely episodic; Qaktiya^as (x) runs naturally on 
from Alamkaravati as containing incidental stories ; then follow 
Vela (xi), ^a^ankavatl (xii), Madiravati (xiii), the all-important 
Panca and Mahabhiseka (xiv and xv), and, by way of appendix, 
Suratamanjarl, Padmavati, and Visamajila (xvi-xviii). One 
change in the actual contents of a book was necessary. In 
Kseraendra and probably in the original Vela was not merely 
episodic; it contained at the close the vital element of the dis¬ 
appearance of Madanamancuka, which explains the grief of the 
king alluded to in the following books. Nothing of this sort 
accorded with Somadeva's plan of working in the books Ratna¬ 
prabha, Alamkaravati, and ^aktiyajas, and therefore the allusion 
had to disappear, although it was not possible for Somadeva to 
avoid leaving occasional traces in the books before Panca in his 
order that Madanamancuka had already been lost. 

We may admit at once that despite his efforts Somadeva has 
not succeeded in producing a unified work. But the merit of the 
Kathasaritsagara does not rest on construction. It stands on 
the solid fact that Somadeva has presented in an attractive and 
elegant if simple and unpretentious form a very large number of 
stories which have for us a very varied appeal, either as amusing 
or gruesome or romantic or as appealing to our love of wonders 
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on sea and land, or as affording parallels to tales familiar from 
childhood. Ksemendra’s example shows how, by undue con¬ 
densation and obscurity, tales can lose all point and interest; 
Somadeva, how by care the point can be fully expressed without 
fatigue to the reader. We meet with the old but still amusing 
tales of fools, scattered in the Kathasaritsagara among the tales 
of its version of the Pancaiantra , but collected together after it 
by Ksemendra; chance proves that half at least go back to 
a collection made before A. D. 450, used in a work by a monk 
Arya Sanghasena, and rendered into Chinese by his pupil 
Gunavfddhi in 49a. 1 We hear once more of the foolish servants 
who, bidden protect the leather of the new trunks, take out the 
clothes in them and thus protect them against the rain, of the 
fool who insists that his father never violated chastity and that 
he must have been a mind-born son, of the fellow who filled 
himself with seven cakes and then bitterly lamented that he had 
not eaten the seventh first and saved the rest, and we may, if 
young enough, still laugh with the stones at these japes. Rogues 
who prosper lend another series of tales; one is ingenious; 
dressed as a rich merchant, he craved an interview with the king, 
to whom he promised for the honour of a daily repetition of the 
audience a gift each time of 500 dinaras ; the king accedes, and 
the courtiers, thinking that he is all-powerful with their master, 
bribe him until he has fifty million gold pieces, which he has the 
good sense to share with the king to whom he reveals his 
effective ruse. Much is told also of the thief, gambler, rou£, but 
always brilliant Muladeva, 2 who is in Indian literature the beau 
idial of a perfect cheat but who has a son even wilier than him¬ 
self. Another rascal is so clever that we may forgive him his 
evil deeds; he is to suffer after death an age in hell by reason of 
his misdeeds, but a single gift to a pious person entitles him to 
one day's life as Indra. Of this he takes opportunity to gather 
all his friends and to traverse with them the sacred places of 
India, thus acquiring such merit as to remain Indra. But yet 
this god also is lightly treated; still more often are religious 
ascetics denounced; one of them who in order to get into his 

1 Hertel, Ein altindisch.es Narrcnbuch , BSGW. 64, 1912. Cf. the story of the 
foolish monkeys (Jat. 46 and a Bharhut scene, GIL. ii. 108). 

* PAPS, lii (1913). 
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possession a pretty girl frightens her father into exposing her in 
a chest Danae-like, finds the wrong chest, and has his nose and 
ears bitten off by an ape, while the girl is rescued by a prince. 

A book of tales about women seems to have been used by the 
compilers of the Kashmir recension, to judge from the mass of 
stories, unhappily often to their disadvantage ; we hear of mur¬ 
derous women, of one who mutilates her husband in revenge for 
a beating, of one who regularly betrays him but insists on burning 
herself on his pyre, of the woman who got rid of ten husbands, 
and apparently met her match in the man who had disposed of 
ten wives, but defeated him also and became so unpleasantly 
notorious that she turned into an ascetic. Full of reminiscences 
of various Marc hen motifs is the tale of the king whose white 
elephant can be healed only by the touch of a chaste woman; 
none of 80,000 in the kingdom can help it, until a poor young 
wife succeeds; the king marries her sister, immures her in 
a palace, and is after all betrayed. But Somadeva gives us also 
tales of faith and truth among women. Devasmita revenges her¬ 
self on her would-be lovers by giving them assignations, but 
merely in order to brand them; charming is the picture of an 
Indian Philemon and Baukis* 1 It is death to tell another what 
one has remembered of existence in a former birth; nevertheless 
the queen of Dharmadatta and her husband are alike seized with 
the feeling that they must tell each other of their suddenly 
aroused memories. The story is pretty ; the lady was a faithful 
servant in the house of a Brahmin, while her husband was the 
loyal retainer of a merchant; they lived together in poverty, 
eating the little they had over when gods, ancestors, and guests 
had taken their share* In time of famine a Brahmin comes, the 
husband gives him the little they had, and then his life leaves 
him, indignant that he had preferred the Brahmin to himself. 
His wife follows him in death, and the same fate again meets 

them when they have exchanged these memories of a faithful 
love. 

The religious world of Somadeva reminds us of the super- 
stitmus nature of the people of Kashmir; we can hardly doubt 
that the Kashmir recension added readily anything that seemed 
interesting in this regard, even if Somadeva himself is rather 
* J. S. Speyer, DU iniischt Theasopkit, pp. 91 , 
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inclined to rationalizing Marchen. £iva and Parvatl in her dread 
forms are the great deities, though Visnu inevitably appears in 
the episode of Naravahana’s visit to the (Jvetadvlpa. Human 
offerings are specially frequent, the Pulindas, the Bhillas, are 
regarded as ever on the outlook for victims for the goddess to 
whom Jlmutavahana is prepared to offer homage before his act 
of self-sacrifice. Witchcraft is taken as a matter of course, and 
many details are given of the dreadful deeds of the witches and 
of the horrible scenes enacted nightly at the places where the 
dead are burned or flung out as prey for beasts, birds, and the 
ghouls who haunt these cemeteries; in his ceriness of description 
Somadeva is a match for the author of the Malatimadhava . 
Buddhistic traits are not rare, though only sporadic; it must be 
remembered that, as we know from Kalhana, Buddhism had in 
a degraded form a strong hold in Kashmir. A number of tales 
are told to relate the action of Karman in determining mans 
life; we have a legend of a prince who tears out an eye because 
women loved so deeply his beauty, a parallel to the Mittavindaka 
Jataka , and the legend of Jlmutavahana, though the Buddhist 
origin of that has been questioned. 1 The Vetalapancaviiifatikd 
legends show distinct Buddhist traits. On the other hand, we 
have frequent mention of the worship of the Lifiga, Qiva’s phallic 
symbol, and of the Mothers, and popular superstition is every¬ 
where abundant. The gods and minor spirits mingle freely in 
ordinary life, innumerable apparent mortals are merely beings 
driven from heaven by curses who can be restored to their 
former estate by some act of cruelty or kindness. The love of 
the marvellous is fully satisfied by tales of adventures at sea, 
with shipwrecks and subterranean palaces, or not less marvellous 
wanderings on land to strange places like camphor-land where 
princesses can easily be won. The loves of Naravahanadatta are 
too numerous and too inevitable—for they are all fore-ordained 
even if we are only told so at the end—to be exciting, but there 
are many others recounted in episodes, and a picture or a dream 
often proves the starting-point for a deep if transient affection. 
Nor can we ignore the interest lent by the inclusion of effective 
versions of the Vetala cycle, of the Pancatantra , of anecdotes of 


1 Bosch, De legendc van Jlmutavahana, pp. viii, 143 ff 
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Vikramaditya, as well as those in the less satisfactory book 
Padmavatl. 

Somadeva’s taste is shown by the fact that, though he likes to 
conclude a tale with a different metre, only 761 of his 21,388 
verses are in more elaborate metres, and he resists the temptation 
to indulge himself in word-plays, contenting himself with the 
swift easy flow of the simple narrative. He permits himself in 
his metre a certain lightness of touch exhibited in minor negli¬ 
gences, which in no way make it inaccurate, but save it from the 
pedantry of following in absolute strictness the rules regarding 
caesuras and Sandhi rigorously adopted by the great Kavya 
writers. His abnegation is the more remarkable because he 
obviously could have won repute as a poet in the elaborate style. 
As it is, we owe him many happy passages in which simplicity 
is not inconsistent with ornament. Thus we have the description, 
brief but effective, of a storm at sea : 

aho vaynr apurvo 'yam ity agcaryavagad iva 
vydghurnante sma jaladhes tatesu vanarajayah . 
vyatyastaf ca mu/iur vatad adharottaratdm yayuh 
vdridher varinicaya bhdvdh kalakramad iva . 

1 The forests on the banks of the sea shook to and fro as though 
amazed at the wondrous force of the gale, and inverted by the 
wind the waves went up and down as do men’s hopes through 
the force of fate.* The good deed of the Gandharva, who saves 
the prince from the well into which he had fallen, is summed up 
in an admirable line: 

pardrthaphalajanmdno na syur margadruma iva 
tapacchido mahdntag cej jirndranyaih jagad bhavet . 

* Were there not high-souled men born to do good to others, like 
wayside trees which dispel the heat, this world were nothing but 
a worn-out forest.’ There is a very pathetic picture of the death 
of Qurasena; he was a Rajput and had to obey his king’s 
summons, despite his love for his wife Susena; she awaits his 
promised return and, when he comes not, her breath leaves her 
body as if consumed by the forest fire of love. Her husband 
meantime, scarce able to leave his lord, is hastening to her on 
a swift camel: 
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(airSpQ{y$<i gofapranam priyam tSm fcridtHdntfaftfitH 
lata m utphuUnlum mti m ^iiUn&niHulitaM izm . 
dritvaivn vikmtasymtdfh kurvate *hg* viniryaptk 
pmlapaik Sfl/iti ftisj’ifpi prnitn virakinak tfaHat* 

4 There saw he his wife lying dead in all her finery like a creeper 
in full bloom that the wind hath uprooted ; seeing her he grasped 
her In hb arms, beside himself with grief of separation, and his 
breath straightway decried with h\$ lamentations/ There b 
a brilltant description of summer; 

bhr&myataf ca jqg&mitsya bkimo grlsmxrtukfsari 
pmtm^Mifyavadam dfyM&draf mi&tsaraA . 
prijfiyirabasarh tap tapn>ttktmi/i(vasa mdrutaih 
nynsigfm&Hn irntyusn i vault sma £$ saklrnxah. 
fiifyuih'irfirnapiufkttt cn /tpdap?ih sphutilair iva 
fitld£$ya dudfiin gharmid^tambusampadah* 
clrUitkaramukharas tapamlumidaiadharaf; 
mad/iufrizdraAdr i ittatgtfV arlid atw iva padapdh. 

1 And as he wandered there came on him the dread hot season in 
lirni shape whh the blazing sun Tor mouth and his fiery rays for 
mane* The winds blew with cruel heat as though warmed by 
the dolorous sighs of travellers parted from thdr loved ones* 
The tanks, iheir waters wasted by the hear* with their drying 
white mud seemed to show their broken hearts. The trees 
bewailed the departure of the glory of spring w r ith the shrill 
moaning of their bark, their lips or leaves being parched by 
the heat/ 
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THE ROMANTIC AND THE DIDACTIC TALE 


i. The Romantic Tale 

cT Brhatkatha has resulted in comparatively 
few other tales being preserved in works of early date. 
The Vetalapancavihfatika was doubtless originally part of a 
distinct cycle, but it is preserved for us in its oldest form in 
Ksemendra’s Brhatkathamanjari 1 and Somadeva’s Kathasa- 
ritsagara ? We have several other recensions, of which that of 
Civadasa 3 is in prose and verse, which may represent the original 
form of the tales, though that is mere speculation, and a verse 
original has been claimed . 4 One recension of an anonymous 
author 5 is no more than a prose version based on Ksemendra, 
and Ksemendras verses have here and there found their way 
into the codices of givadasa. The late recension of Jambhala- 
datta 6 has no verse maxims, and it has been suggested that its 
form of the tales is in some respects older than that shown by the 
other recensions, but this is by no means clear. An abbreviated 
version by Vallabhadasa 7 is also known, and the text has been 
freely rendered into modem Indian vernaculars and also exists 
in the Mongolian Ssiddi-Kur. 

Trivikramasena, or as the later accounts have it Vikramaditya, 
is in receipt annually of a fruit from an ascetic, which he hands 
over to his treasurer, until accidentally he finds that each con¬ 
tains a jewel. In gratitude he offers aid to the ascetic who asks 
him to go to a cemetery and bring down from a tree a corpse 
which is on it. The king agrees to act, but is startled to find 
that a ghoul, Vetala, has taken up its abode in the corpse, yet 
persists in his purpose. The corpse denizen, however, lightens 

1 ix. a. ioff. j. „ , 

* Ed. H. Uhle, AKM. viii. ,, , 9 , 4 . '* CIX * 

4 Bosch, De legend* van Jimutavdhana, pp 2 a ff 

4 £ £2«a%;r 0ther VerSi ° n (MS - D ' ) ,' BS ^ W ’ ‘9.4. 

7 Eggelmg, IOC. i. i S 6 4 f. 
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the way by telling a story ending in a question as to the answer 
to a riddle, and on the king solving it the corpse falls off and 
returns to its original place. The king, however, finally is defeated, 
and is silent. The demon then reveals to him that the evil ascetic 
is seeking in reality to slay him, and at his bidding the king asks 
the ascetic to show him how to perform the prostration required 
in the rite which is to be performed with the corpse, and hews 
off the evil-doer’s head. The stories have often much spirit and 
point; the king is silenced by the question of the relationship 
inter se of the children of a father who marries the daughter of 
a lady whom his son espouses. This weird tangle arose from 
rash vows and honour combined; the king and his son had seen 
the footprints of two ladies and the son induces his sire to marry 
the one with large, he the one with small feet, and it turned out 
that the mother was the petite beauty. Difficult again is the 
question how the hand of a girl should be disposed of, when she 
has been rescued from a demon by the united work of three 
lovers, one of whom finds by his skill the place where she is 
hidden, the other by magic provides an aerial car to seek for her, 
and the third by valour slays the demon; the king gives the 
palm to valour. Which again is the nobler, the husband-to-be 
who permits his beloved one a last assignation, the robber who 
lets her pass him unscathed when he knows her mission, or the 
lover who returns her unharmed when he learns of the husband's 
noble deed ? A youth vows his head to Bhattarika if he win 
a fair maid as wife; he pays his debt, his friend finds his corpse 
and imitates his deed, fearful of suspicion of murder; the wife 
finds the headless bodies, the goddess pities, and bids her restore 
the heads, but she errs. Which is her husband ? The body with 
the true head, replies the king, for the head is the noblest 
member. Or we have the strange case of the son of a thief 
brought up by a Brahmin, adopted by a king, at whose offering 
to the spirits of the dead three hands appear to demand the 
sacrifice. Among these Marchen or novelettes there is one dis¬ 
tinctly Buddhist tale, though Durga is the chief figure in the 
book taken as a whole, which is distinctly a product of the spirit 
of the Tantras. A king desires a human sacrifice for his own 
benefit, parents and the Brahmin priest seek to carry it out, the 
demon is ready, but the little child to be offered laughs at their 
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shameless folly in ignoring the transient nature of all earthly 
things, and his life is spared. 

Qivadasa’s recension cannot well date before the twelfth century 
and may be later. It contains not merely maxims in verse—often 
collected from well-known sources, including a verse of Rudra 
Bhatta—but also some narrative verse, and in so far approaches 
the style of the Campu. One fine stanza probably quoted 1 is 
w r orthy of citation: 

no manye drdhabandhanat ksatam idam naivahkufodghattanam 

skandharohanatddandt paribhavo naivdnyadefdgamah 
cintdih me janayanti cetasi yatha smrtva svayutham vane 

sihhatrdsitabhitabhitakalabha yasyanti kasydfrayam . 

* Not the wounds, I ween, that my body suffers from my tight 
bonds, nor the blows of my master’s hook, nor the shame of 
bearing him on my shoulders and enduring his strokes, nor the 
loss of my home, bring such sorrow to my heart as/ the thought, 
“ To whom can the young calves, terrified to deatfl by the lion's 
onslaught, now have resort for aid ? ” * An ingenious alliteration 
is also pretty: 

sa dhurjatijatdjuto jay a id th vijaydya vah 
yatraikapalitabhrantim karoty adydpi Jdhnavh 

‘May Qiva's matted locks further your success, locks among 
which the Ganges’ presence seems to place one white hair.' 

Interesting is the fukasapiati , 2 seventy tales of a parrot, of 
which we have two recensions, both of uncertain date, but which 
was certainly known in some form to the Jain Hemacandra 3 and 
doubtless existed long before it was finally reduced to the form 
in which we have it. The two recensions best known are the 
ornatior and simplicior of Schmidt. The latter is not the earlier; 
it is clearly an abbreviated version of a text something like the 
Ornatior, as is shown by the fact that it not rarely leaves us in the 

1 Ascribed to Pampaka by (Jridhnradasa, iv. 214. 

2 Simplicior, ed. AKM. x. 1, 1897; trans. Kiel, 1S94; shorter version, ZDMG. liv. 
515 ff.; lv. 1 ff. Ornatior ed. A. Bay. A. xxi. 2, 1901; trans. Stuttgart, 1899. Four 
tales ed. and trans. Kiel, 1890; notes on Simplicior, ZDMG. xlviii. 580 ff. all by 
R. Schmidt, who has edited a Marathi version, AKM. x. 4. In some MSS. all sorts 
of bad Sanskrit appear. 

3 Hertel, Paftcatattira, pp. 240 ff. 
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dark as to the precise point of the stories. The form of the 
original must probably have been simple prose, interspersed with 
gnomic verses and with some narrative verses at the beginning 
and end of each of the tales. The framework is amusing. Hara- 
datta, a merchant, has a foolish son Madanasena who spends 
his whole time in love-passages with his young wife. His father 
is induced to give him the present of a parrot and a crow, wise 
birds, embodiments of Gandharvas, whose wise talk converts the 
son to virtue’s ways, so that when going on a journey he entrusts 
his young wife to them. She regrets his loss but is ready to find 
another to console her, and the advice of the crow merely meets 
with a threat to wring his neck. The wiser parrot approves her 
deed, provided she is smart enough if she finds herself in a hole 
to get out of it as cleverly as GunafalinI did. The curiosity of 
the lady is aroused, and by telling her tales and asking her how 
one should act at the critical moment the bird maintains her 
virtue until her husband returns. The tales are hardly edifying; 
about half of them deal with breaches of the marriage bond, 
while the rest exhibit other instances of the cunning usually of 
hetairai or clever decisions of arbitrators, as when Muladeva 
appears as asked to decide which of two hideous wives of demons 
is the better-looking. Two famous incidents contained in the 
collection are the judgement of Solomon and the parallel to the 
fabricated ordeal in Tristan and Isolde. As usual, religion plays 
its part in helping immorality ; religious processions, temples, 
pilgrimages, marriages, sacrifices, all are convenient occasions for 
assignations, the fleeing lover is declared by the ingenious wife to 
be the ghost of the paternal ancestor, and so forth. 

The Ornatior seems to be by a Brahmin Cintamani Bhattfi, 
who used the Jain Pahcatantra recension of Purnabhadra (1199), 
though it is quite probable that an older form of the Qukasaptati 
was the source whence some at least of the tales of unfaithful 
wives were taken by the Pahcatantra . The Simplicior seems to 
be the work of a £vetambara Jain, and it has been suggested that 
it is ultimately derived from a metrical form, while the occur¬ 
rence of Prakrit verses has further given rise to the view that the 
collection may have been originally in Prakrit. The question 
does not admit of definite solution, nor is the work of great 
interest save in connexion with its western offshoots and its effect 
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on vernacular literature. The eastern Rajasthani version 1 is made 
from a Sanskrit original by Devadatta, son of Purusottamadeva, 
of unknown date ; in it the judgement of Solomon is pronounced 
by a damsel. 

Still less attractive is the Siiihasanadvatrihfikd* thirty-two 
tales told by the statues of maidens on a throne which is‘alleged 
to have been discovered by Bhoja of Dhara in the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, when that king desired to seat himself on it. The throne, 
it turns out, had been won by Vikramaditya as a gift from Indra, 
and after his death in battle against £alivahana had been buried 
in the earth, and the thirty-two spirits bound there in statue form 
tell tales of the great monarch and receive release. The tales are 
far from exciting, and in the Jain recension of Ksemamkara are 
ruined by being framed so as to make out the king to be a model 
of generosity who spent his substance in gifts to the priests of 
what he won by his great deeds of valour. The form of the work 
in this recension is marked by the presence of narrative verses at 
the beginning and end of each prose tale. More like the original 
form is perhaps the south-Indian version with gnomic verses and 
occasional narrative verses mingled in its prose. Another ver¬ 
sion consists of verse, while in a north-Indian recension the 
stories are lost in the morals. The Bengal version ascribed to 
Vararuci is merely based on the Jain recension, itself alleged to 
have used one in Maharastrl. The work is clearly later than the 
Vetalapancavihfatika, but that gives no definite date, and it is 
not at all likely that it really was written for or under Bhoja of 
Dhara. It contains the well-known tale of the king who gives to 
his dearly beloved wife the fruit which drives away age, only to 
find that it has passed from her to the master of horse and from 
him to a hetaira ; in disgust the king abandons his throne. Vikra- 
maditya's adventures are also the subject of an alleged epic in 
thirty chapters, the Viracantra 3 of Ananta, whose real hero is 
rather £udraka, once co-regent of £alivahana, but later a sup¬ 
porter of the descendants of Vikramaditya; of the £alivahana- 
katha K in eighteen cantos, partly in prose, by £ivadasa ; of the 

] SuviibahuUartkalka ;* Hertel, Festschrift IVinJisch, pp. 138 ff. 

Weber, IS. xv. 185 ff. ; F. Edgerton, AJP. xxxiii. 249 ff., and ed. HOS. 1926. 

3 H. Jacobi, IS. xiv. 97 ff. 

4 Eggeling, IOC. i. 1567 ft. 
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Mud havanala hatha 1 in simple prose with Sanskrit and Prakrit 
startiiJ by An and a, pupil of Bhatfa Vidyiidhiira; the anony¬ 
mous Vihramodaya* in verse ; the Jain compilation of the fifth- 
teeuth-century P txftcadatidacchdtTtiprabiuidhii? Sec. In this work 
he appears as n magician and master of black magic, white in the 
Vihr/nttcdoya he is a learned parrot who issues another version of 
Solomon's judgement,* 

The close contact of the literature of tales with the people is 
shown by the fact that later we find apparent Sanskrit versions of 
vernacular works as in the BAiirafahtidvd/rirtfiA-u , 1 tales intended 
to deride Brahmins, and obviously of Jain inspiration, Qivadasa’s 
KathaYKat’ii? thirty-five talcs including stories of fools and 
thieves, is also late, and in Vidyapali's P 11 rtifapa riIf a, 7 a 
collection or forty-four stories, we have the work of an author 
who won in the latter part of the fourteenth century fame as a 
MaithiEi poet. To the same century belong also the un historical 
blit interesting legends of authors and other important persons 
contained in the Pratals dhacintamaHp and the Prahaadhahcfa* 
of the Jain writers Merutuhga aud Rajagckhara, while that 
collection of witty but quite untrustworthy legends of the court 
of Bhoja, the Bhojaprabaitdkd 10 of Ballalasena, is of the sixteenth 
century, 


2. The Didactic Tale 

The tale which is aimed directly at edification rather than 
amusement Is specialty richly presented in Jain literature; the 
Jains were very fond of stories, but they demanded a moral, aud 
hence their writers were often kd to spoil good stocks such as 
the legends of Vikramaditya by seeking to make the participants 

1 Eil. Pn-foluti, QC. IX, i iio M : GSM. mi. jijfr. : H. Sdwlll, DU Sfmfkt* 
dtr 1,1914^ 

* Pinnae, A 7 . ScAriftm, pp. i 5 M £T n mtt-: tOC* U po> 356ft. Ch, 7 hti a 
^^1 iu Matetrojiiit IIL IT. (im^iMi) 1 JuLu jlehI. lkfce it^ymciiE), 

1 Ed h and StaQi AllA. 1877, 

1 ZrtThu rfarj p r *54 P it. j (u tliE litfisiitiistf. 

1 td T J. Hcrtel, Lripug h tgji ; irm InJ. £rsahltr t 19*1 \ £* a. d, 14^ 

1 Wtbct* Imf* Sro/m i i ¥ jga f,; PeiyoSJjij,GSM- u* i8gj. 

T | i 88 j. 

1 TrttA C, H, Tawnc>', LL ipu (tbte ijri). 

1 HuLuiti \ i\t p. 

10 Edr NSi 1 , l^lj ; 1 - OvtcTp, IHi Adinni?mrrt dfo (19111 J, 
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in high iid van hire rather tedious exponents or Jainism. First 
place among these works must be assigned to ttitParififfafiarvatt , 1 
a supplement to his epic Tri$<i$li(nl/ik(ipiiruracilritn by Hema- 
Candi.u In it ho denis with the oldest teachers of the Jain faith, 
and the tales he relates are no longer mythic and epic, but dis¬ 
tinctly of the ordinary variety of Folk-talc. We hear, lor instance, 
of the incest of brother and sister, children of a lictairaj it h 
characteristic that t he situation is less appreciated on its tragic side 
than from the point of view of the relationships resulting, a point 
raised in more innocent circumstances in the fast of the talcs of 
the Vampire. The historical figure of Candragupta is made the 
subject (if strange legends, one of the most curious making out 
that he died a pious Jain.* VVe are told 1 of the monk whoshowed 
the constancy required tor living with a hetaha during the whole 
rainy season without breaking his vow of chastity; another, who 
had shown courage enough to spend the same period in the com - 
a lion, cufiys the task but fails ■ piety however rcipiircs 
that the heuira should convert him once more to the ways of 
virtue and herself become a nun. 4 

The Jain Caritras and Fuiinas which contain many legends do 
not normally attain the level of literature, but more Importance 
attaches to the elaborate allegory of humnn life in the form of a 
Uk written in 90S by the renowned author Siddha or Siddharsi. 
A late and doubtless unreliable authority 15 telb that he was in¬ 
duced to adept Jainism because bis young wife and Ids mother, 
annoyed at his late hours, one night insisted on shutting the door 
On him, so that he went to the always open door of some Jains 
and refused to give up his intention of becoming a Jain monk. 
I he same authority puts him down as a Cousin of the famous 
poet -dnglot. In point of (act the Uptumlibha 1 mpfapanc&katha* 
which is fn prose with considerable numbers of stanaas interposed 
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from Time to time; is by no means badly written, and the author 
ha* kindly supplied a key at the end of the introduction to the 
allegory, l hat it is not difficult to follow. His Sanskrit, which 
he deliberately chose because it was a sign of culture* is not diffi¬ 
cult—indeed* he promises that it will be as easy to follow os Pra¬ 
krit, but the impression of the work as a whale is* as in the case 
of most allegories one of unrelieved dreariness uo doubt partly 
due to the extreme difficulty in making anything picturesque out 
of the dry and scholastic Jain tenets and the somewhat narrow 
views of life prevalent in Jain circles. 

Of simpler type are the many Kathas or Kathanakas in which 
well-known motifs are adapted to illustrate Jain tenets. These 
are numerous in the Prakrit literature, being preserved both in 
commentaries on the canon and separately, and in Sanskrit form 
they Lend to be late* Two interesting tales are the Ciimptlkd- 
^rf ifkikatkanaka 1 and the FH Idg&p dlak a (han aka 3 o f Jiriakfrti, who 
wrote in the first half of the fifteenth century. The former takes 
the form of a frame story enclosing three tales, one of K aval's 
vain effort to avoid fate, while in the latter we have with other 
matter a version of the tale of a woman who accused of attempt 1 ? 
on her honour the youth who has refused to yield to her seduc¬ 
tions. The Samyaktvokaumudi 1 illustrates the plan of inserting 
tales within a narrative \ the pious Arhaddasa relates to hts eight 
wives and they to him how they obtained tiuo religion {tarn* 
yakivii) t their talcs being overheard both by a king w ho wanders 
about his capital and a thief. On the other I sand the K.ath&- 
Aafaf also of unknown date, is a series of Laics without con¬ 
nexion, in had Sanskrit with verses in Prakrit, which gives a very 
poor Jain version of the A r ulti* 

1 A. Webtt, SHA. iSSj, pp. ft, S&£ ff. j J, I Lend, Z D MG, Let. 41$ 

1 J, Hprtd s BSGW* LxU, 4; Imdiltk* jETrrirf&r, vii (ijtt) : Bfoomticldj TAfA. 
ttn 164 IT. 

* A. Weber, SUAr iSB^, pp. 731 ft 

* T>«ii. G» H, Tawfl-r-y, tjjcLiUm, 
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THE GREAT ROMANCES 
i. The Age and Works of Dandin 

O F Dandin we know really nothing save what can be 
gathered from his works and late tradition. The latter 
asserts his authorship of three books, and it is generally con¬ 
ceded that of these we have two, the Dagakumdracarita and 
the Kavyddarga. The third has been variously identified ; the 
view of Pischel that it was the Mrcchakatikd was based in effect 
merely on the general resemblance of social relations described 
in the drama and in the Dagakumdracarita and the anonymous 
citation of a line found in the drama by the Kavyddarga. Now 
that we know that the line is found also in Bhasa, the argument 
is less strong than ever. But it is very dubious if the Chando - 
viciti referred to in the Kavyddarga is intended by Dandin to be 
his own work, and even if it were it is possible that it and the 
Kalaparicckeda also alluded to were mere chapters to be 
appended to the Kavyddarga . Even the identity of authorship 
of the A dvyadarga and the Dagakumdracarita has been doubted 
on various grounds. It has been pointed out 1 that the vulgarity 
and occasional obscenity of language in the romance accord ill 
with the insistence in the Kavyddarga on freedom from coarse¬ 
ness, and certain real or alleged inelegancies of diction have 
been asserted to be impossible in an author who wrote on poetics. 
But neither contention is of serious value. Apart from the notori¬ 
ous difference between precept and practice, it is perfectly 
possible and even probable that the romance came from the 
youth of Dandin and the Kavyddarga from his more mature 
judgement, while most of the alleged errors in grammar may 
safely be denied or at least are of the type which other poets 
permit themselves. 2 

The date of Dandin is still open to dispute, and if the Kavya - 
darga were not to be taken into account would be even more 
difficult to determine than it actually is. If, for reasons which 
will be gi\en later, we place the Kavyddarga definitely before 

1 Agashe, ed. pp. xxv ff. 

2 The ascription to him of the AvantUundarikatha , of which we have a fragment, 
is quite implausible; S. K. D* f IHQ. i. 31 ff. ; Ui. 394 ff. 
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Bhamaha (c. A. D. 700), there is no reason to assert that he wrote 
much earlier, and the chief impression conveyed by the Dcyaku- 
maracarita is that its geography 1 contemplates a state of things 
anterior to the empire of Harsavardhana, and that its compara¬ 
tive simplicity suggests a date anterior to the work of Subandhu 
and Bana. Nor is there anything to suggest a later date. The 
corruption of manners adduced by Wilson in favour of the legend 
which makes him an ornament of the court of Bhoja of Dhara, 
so far as it was real, merely represents a regular feature of one 
aspect of Indian life. 

2. The Dafakiimaracarita 

It is very probable that it was from Gunadhya that Dandin 
derived the conception of the plot of the romance. 2 The device 
by which Naravahanadatta and his companions, reunited after 
strange adventures, repeat the account of what has befallen each 
of them is strongly suggestive of the device by which the ten 
princes of Dandin's tale expound their fortunes when reunited 
after their original separation. The idea is ingenious, for it provides 
a certain measure of unity in what else would be merely a series of 
unconnected stories. If Hertel is right, however, Dandin’s plan 
would have extended far beyond what he has accomplished ; he 
finds allusions to a scheme which would have told of the history 
of king Kamapala and his five wives in three different births on 
earth, so that what we have is a mere fragment. It may be true 
that Dandin contemplated some such work, but there is really 
no proof of it, and still less that he ever actually wrote it. 
Indeed, Hertel himself holds that he left even the Dcqakumara - 
carita itself as we have it, with an abrupt beginning and incom¬ 
plete, his purpose of carrying out his undertaking having been 
frustrated for some cause or other. This is of course conjectural, 
nor can any conclusion be drawn from the fact that so many 
efforts 3 were later made to supply a beginning and to end the 

1 Collins, The Geographical Data of the Raghuvamla and Daiakumaracarita (1907), 

p. 46. 

* Ed. G. Biihler and P. Peterson, BSS. 1887-91 (and ed. by Agashc); A. B. 
Gajendragadkar, Dharwar. Trans. J. J. Meyer, Leipzig, 1902; J. Hertel, Leipzig, 
1922 ; Weber, Ind. Streifen , i. 308 fif. 

* For one by Bhatfa Narayana see Appendix in Agashe’s ed. ; there is one in verse 
by Vinayaka ; a continuation by Cakrapani and a revision by Gopinatha (IOC. i. 
1551 f.) exist. 
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text to prove that, if these parts of Dandin’s work had ever 
existed, they would not have been lost The fates of books are 
far too uncertain to admit of such reasoning being decisive. 

What is certain is that we have in our manuscript quite fre¬ 
quently beside the text of the work proper an introduction* 
Furvapithika, and in one manuscript and its derivatives a conclu¬ 
sion* UttarapTthika. That these are no part of Dandin f s work 
seems suggested at once by the names, and this conclusion is 
confirmed by overwhelming evidence. The Furvaplthika ought 
to lead up merely to the first tale in the text of the romance* 
but in point of fact it gives tales of two princes in order to make 
up the number of ten, Dandin 1 s own work extending only to 
eight, the last imperfect. Moreover, the contents of the intro¬ 
duction by no means correspond precisely with the facts made 
clear in the romance itself. Thus, while in the ancestry of the 
princes Rajavahana, Puspodbhava, Apaharavarman, and Upa- 
haravarman there is no discrepancy of moment, the accounts of 
Arthapala, Pramati, and Vi^ruta cannot be reconciled. In Dandin 
Arthapala and Pramati are Kamapala’s sons by Kantimati and 
Taravallj in the introduction Arthapala is Taravalfs son and 
Pramati is not his half-brother but merely a son of the minister 
Sumati, a misunderstanding of a passage in Dandin. Vi^ruta, 
again, to Dandin is descended from the merchant Vaifravana and 
grandson of Sindhudatta, in the introduction it is the minister 
Padmodbhava who is his grandfather. It is probable that the 
ancestries of the princes Somadatta, Mitragupta, and Mantra- 
gupta given in the introduction are mere figments, that of 
Mantragupta being given as Sumantra from a mere misreading 
in Dandin, while in reality the princes in Dandin's own view were 
sons of the three remaining wives of Kamapaia himself, and 
therefore half-brothers of the hero Rajavahana, Moreover, when 
in Dandin Candavarman finds Rajavahana with the princess, he 
denounces him as an impostor who has under the cloak of religion 
corrupted the people and made them believe'" in false gods, but 
the introduction has nothing of this, and in lieu of making the 
prince a clever trickster has to provide him with an accomplice 
in the shape of a magician in order to accomplish his ends. So, 
agam, in Dandin we hear of a younger brother as guilty of aiding 
the prince to obtain access to the princess's harem, white the intro- 
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duction has provided him with the magician for this very end. 
Upaharavarman’s own tale is that he was brought up by a monk, 
the introduction gives the duty to the king. It is clear, too, that 
the scene at the end of the introduction does not accord with the 
beginning of the text. Dandin conceives Rajavahana and his 
princess as already having enjoyed the sweets of love, and depicts 
the prince seeking to win a revival of her passion by tales of the 
ancient loves of gods and saints, 1 to which she responds. The 
introduction with incredible bad taste treats the occasion as 
the first scene between the two, and represents the prince as 
seeking to make his love repeat what he has been telling her, for 
the pleasure of listening to her doing so. Moreover, the matter 
imparted to the loving maiden was not in his view erotic, but an 
account of the fourteen worlds as a lesson on Brahmanical cosmo¬ 
graphy. We may safely say that the author of this stupidity 
was not Dandin, whose own purpose doubtless was, as in chapter 
vi, to insert just before our present text some anecdotes of ancient 
love stories. The case against the Uttaraplthika is even more 
convincing, for it is obvious from the end of the text that Dandin 
was about to paint the model of a wise ruler, a task which the 
present conclusion does not even attempt. The fact that other 
efforts to supply an introduction are known is additional proof that 
the existing Purvaplthika was not accorded general acceptance as 
Dandin’s work. It is possible that two hands are to be dis¬ 
tinguished even in the Purvaplthika itself. 

3. The Content and Style of the Daqakumaracarita 

It has been suggested 2 that the romance is really to be 
regarded as a didactic work, an attempt to teach the doctrines of 
the Nltifastra in narratives of attractive character. This we may 
fairly prpnounce to be an exaggeration and an injustice to the 
author, whose real aim we may be sure was to give pleasure, how¬ 
ever ready he might be to show himself an expert in the rules of 
polity as well as those of the Kamafastra. His distinctive quality 
is the application to the simple tale of the grand manner of 
the Kavya, though in a moderation which is utterly lost in the 
case of Subandhu and Bana. Doubtless he had predecessors in 

1 Cf. the KamasiUra's insistence on the love of women for tellers of tales (p. a6o). 

* Hertel, trans. iii. 8 ff. 
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the attempt, though they are lost to us and we cannot even say 
whether the Rhattara Haricandra to whom Sana refers m the 
introduction to his Harsacariia as a fine author of prose was a 
predecessor of Dandin. It may be conjectured that the applica¬ 
tion of the Kavya style to prose had its origin In panegyrics 
such as are seen in the inscriptions of Rudradaman and Harisena 
which we have already considered, and that it was only later that 
it was thought suitable to apply similar methods to tales. The 
application, of course, made the tale vitally different from its 
effect in its more simple form. The work of Gunadhya, even 
through its changed forms, as it has come down to us gives the 
definite impression of swift and easy narrative, the poets not 
pausing to exercise their descriptive talents; Dandin leads the way 
to the result that the narrative is a mere skeleton, the descriptions 
the essence. 

In Dandin, however, we are far from the period when an exer¬ 
cise in style is aimed at. The main interest of the romance lies 
in the substance , 1 with its vivid and picturesque account of low 
life and adventure, of magicians and fraudulent holy men, of 
princesses and ruined kings, of hetairai, of expert thieves, of 
fervent lovers, who in a dream or by a prophecy arc urged on to 
seek the beloved. The world of the gods is regarded with singu¬ 
larly little respect, and the ministers to holiness are equally far 
from finding favour. Not that there is a total disregard of moral 
considerations; one prince consoles himself for his action in 
seeking to secure the wife of another, and slaying to fulfil the 
end, by moral principles. It is legitimate according to the text¬ 
books to abandon one of the three ends of man, duty, profit, and 
love, if it tends to the attainment of the other two, and if he has 
violated duty he has enabled his parents to escape from captivity, 
has secured himself the delights of love and the possession of 
a realm. Apaharavarman again is a prince of thieves j he plans 
on the model laid down by Karnlsuta, author of an unhappily 
lost text-book on the art, to rob a city in order, it is true, to 
reimburse an unfortunate who has been robbed by a hetaira; 

1 is unknown. In vi the insertion of stories has a parallel in the 

AjttMdjantifgtim where the Vetala stories come in the report of the sixth minister, and 
there is a para lei for NitamfamtL The figures of the ungrateful and the ideal wives 
here have parallels in Jatakas j 93 anti st 6 ; WimeraiU, GJI~ iii. 357. 
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moreover, he understands lh.it there are ton many misers in 
residence- Mantmgupta m disguise worms himself into the con¬ 
fidence of lL foolish king, persuades him Co bathe in the ?ea in 
order to acquire greater beauty* murders him* and parades him- 
sdr before the people as the new form of the kingj extolling the 
wonderful deed that has been accomplished, which has put to 
shame all mockers as Co the powers of ihe gods to work miracles. 
Vi^ruta in order to secure his protdgds restoration to power 
makes use both of the temple and the name of Durga to per¬ 
petrate a successful fraud. The gods appear as justifying the 
most disgraceful deeds; the moon god is cited as justifying 
adultery* the betasra in her successful effort to pervert the pious 
ascetic can find authority in the scandals regarding heaven. The 
ascetic is far from being adamant* and it is not Brahmins alone 
who are subject to satire ; the merchant whom she plunders down 
to hfcs loin-cloth abandons that also and becomes a Digam bam 
Jain monk, but confesses that the subtime teachings of the Jina 
arc but a swindle. The Rrahmins again with their report* of evil, 
requiring a special sacrifice with vessels of pure gold* are derided* 
while nuns are all go-betweens and one Buddhist lady is the head 
procuress in the serv ice of a hetaira. The might of fate does not 
rule the affairs of these active princes ; true, Ap&hiLravarman 
when caught stealing* Furnabhadra captured by robbers, ascribe to 
this cause their mishaps, but they both are ready and able by human 
exertion to defeat effectively the decrees of that unstable deity. 

The realism of Dandin's outlook is entirely in accord with one 
Strain of Indian tradition* that which front the Rgvtda onwards 
notes and describes the sins of the gods, without any moral 
protest, it stands out the more prominently when it is 
compared with the pious attitude of the author of the Purva- 
pithikd- To him the sacrifice is the power that brings the gods ; 
Raj aha ft an praised because ni his devotion to the priests, the 
gods on earth* while Daudin denies them that appellation save in 
one passage where hts use for them of is 

sneering, the term meaning also 4 rhinoceroses'. The king's 
domestic priest possesses the full liolincss oT Brahman himself* 
and despite his appalling deeds the Brahmin Mating*, because he 
died in saving another Brailfnin t after an interesting tour of 
inspection of Yama s hells is restored to life, and by his devotion 
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to £iva is rewarded with the aid of Rajavahana to enable him to 
win an Asura princess and lordship of the nether regions. Not 
valour but (piva’s club gives the king of Malava victory over 
Rajahansa. Dandin makes a joke out of Markandeya’s curse 
which condemns Suratamanjari, whose pearl necklace fell on the 
ascetic when bathing, to become a silver chain. The Purvapithika 
parts (pamba from his wife for two months because of the curse 
of a water-fowl. The princes no longer are free agents; the great 
Vamadeva and his acolytes protect and guard the father and the 
princess; Rajavahana can win his princess only by a Brahmin’s aid. 

Characteristic of Dandin is his power of characterization which 
is not content with making alive the more important figures on 
his stage, but invests with life and reality the minor personages. 
The ascetic Marlci, the merchant Vasupalita, and their seducer 
Kamamanjari, the old Brahmin who meets Pramati at the cock¬ 
fight and seconds him con arnore in the trick to win his bride, 
improving on his instructions, the police commandant Kantaka, 
who is deluded into believing that the king’s daughter is in love 
with him and treasures the nurse’s soiled garment as a pledge of 
affection, and the nurse herself, (prgalika, who seconds Apahara- 
varman’s efforts to win the princess, are all depicted with liveli¬ 
ness, force, and insight. Nor is Dandin limited in range; in 
chapter viii we have a deeper note in the characterization of the 
young king Anantavarman, his loyal minister Vasuraksita, whom 
he casts aside because his advice is too wise for his taste, and the 
shallow but witty courtier Viharabhadra whose advice leads to 
the utter ruin of realm and king. 

The humour and wit of the author are remarkable and far 
more attractive to modern taste than are usually these qualities in 
Indian works. The whole work is pervaded by the humour of 
the wild deeds of the princes, their determination to secure what 
they wish, and their light-hearted indifference to the morality of 
the means which they employ. The deception of Marlci 1 by the 
hetaira is perfectly drawn ; the damsel pretends to be enamoured 
of the holy life, the ascetic warns her of the trials and advises her 
mother, who is shocked at her daughter’s indifference to duty, to 
let her stay a short time to experience what her purpose means ; 


1 Liiders comparison of the Rsyayjfiga legend (GN. 
Christian parallels see Giintcr, Buddha , pp. 233 fif. 
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alas, it is the ascetic who learns many things not suitable for 
ascetics. The silver chain which binds the captive turns itself 
into a beautiful maiden in an unexpected but delightful way. 
Queen Vasundhara finds a brilliant way of spreading a false 
rumour ; she invites the oldest of the citizens and the highest of 
the ministers to a secret conclave at which under the most solemn 
pledge of secrecy she reveals the canard . There is admirable wit 
in Apaharavarman s pious resolve to bring into a better frame of 
mind the misers of Campa by revealing to their eyes the perish¬ 
able nature of all that is earthly, in vulgar parlance by stealing 
their money. Mitragupta offers Candrasena a magic ointment to 
make her appear like a female ape to the prince, but she replies 
that she does not wish in this life to be parted from her mortal 
body. Arthapala finds in the earth a lovely damsel whom he 
likens to the goddess of royal sovereignty who has taken refuge in 
the earth to avoid the sight of so many bad kings. Upahara- 
varman makes a very bitter jest at the expense of king Vikata- 
varman who is under the impression that he is his beloved queen ; 
to confirm him in this view he asks him to swear to confine his love 
in future with his new form to the queen alone: the fool is pre¬ 
pared to take the oath but Upaharavarman continues: kith vd 
fapathena ? kaiva hi manusi mamparibhavisyati f yady apsarobhih 
savigacchase saihgacchasva kdmam. kathaya kdni te rahasyani . 
tatkathanante tvatsvarupabhraiifa/t. ‘ Nay, what need of an oath ? 
What woman can vie with me? But if thou wouldst mate with 
the Apsarases, thou mayst do so at pleasure. Tell me thy 
secrets ; when thou hast told, thy change of shape will come to 
pass.’ The foolish king little knows the meaning of the words 
which portend his wedlock with a denizen of the next world, and 
a change not to a fairer form but the passing of this mortal 
life. 

In the arrangement of his work Dandin shows distinct judge¬ 
ment. He varies his tone; from the light-hearted or grim 
humour of chapters ii and v we pass to the earnest tragedy of 
chapter viii. He alters his form ; while most of the books are 
without break of subject, in chapter vi we have four clever tales, 
those of DhuminI, Gomini, Nimbavatl, and Nitambavati, told in 
succession to illustrate the maxim that cunning alone is able to 
accomplish the most difficult ends. If the work had been com- 
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pleted, as we have seen, before the present opening, we should 
doubtless have had some pictures of ancient love scenes. 

Dandin is unquestionably masterly in his use of language. He 
is perfectly capable of simple easy narrative, and in the speeches 
which he gives to his characters he avoids carefully the error of 
elaboration of language. But he is prepared to exhibit his talent 
and command of the language in descriptions and in these he is 
markedly an adherent of the Vaidarbha style, and excels, as 
a traditional estimate holds, in pleasing sound effects. He aims 
both at exactness of expression and clearness of sense, at the 
avoidence of harsh sounds and exaggeration or bombast; he 
attains beauty, harmony of sound, and effective expression of 
sentiment. He makes free use, but with reasonable moderation, 
of the right in prose to construct long compounds, but they in the 
main are not difficult of comprehension. His desire to vary his 
forms of description is marked and receives effective illustration. 
Twice he has to describe the beauty of a slumbering maiden ; in 
the first case 1 he resorts to a complete catalogue of all her per¬ 
fections as the hero gazes on her and notes them in minutest 
detail through her thin garments ; in the second case there is no 
realistic description, but four similes from mythology and nature 
serve to express her loveliness. 2 Yet again a picture is given of 
beauty unveiled, but the occasion is different; the hero sets upas 
an astrologer, and in this capacity has the privilege of inspecting 
youthful beauty presented to him to ascertain if it possesses the 
auspicious signs of suitability for marriage. 3 Reference has 
already been made to the witty close of the description of the 
beautiful maiden of the underground dwelling, where the jest is 
given special point by following on several more stereotyped 
complimentary epithets. 4 Another description is decidedly 
ingenious and is addressed to the lovely one herself: bhdmini 
nanu bahy aparddd/iam bhavatyd cittajanmano yad amusya jivi- 
tabhutam Ratvn dkrtya kadarthitavati dhanurycistim bhrulatd- 
bhydm bhrarnaramdlamayimjyam nilalakadyutibhir'astrany apart- 
gaviksitavrstibhir mahdrajanadhvajapatdhfukam dafanaccAada - 
mayukhajalaik prathamasuhrdam malayamdrutam parimalapati - 
yasd nihfvdsapavanena parabhrtarutam aiimanjulaih praldpaih 
puspamayim patdkdm bhujayastibkydm digvijaydrambhapurna - 

1 “-P- 63 - * V. p. 13. 3 vi. « jr. 4 
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kumbhamithunam urojayugalena kriddsaro nabhimandalena 
samnahyaratkamandalam fronimandalena bhavanaratnatorana- 
stambhayugalam uruyugalena lilakarnakisalayam caranatalapra- 
bkdbhih. * Hast thou, gracious lady, not wrought much wrong 
on our lord Love? Hast thou not utterly eclipsed with thy 
form Rati, who is all his life to him ; with thy creeper-like brows 
the staff of his bow; his bowstring formed of a row of bees with 
the flashings of thy dark locks; his arrows with the showers of 
thy sidelong glances; the silk of his saffron-dyed banner with 
the ruddy rays darting from thy lips; his dearest friend, the 
wind from Malaya, with the sweet fragrance of thy breath ; the 
Kokda with thy charming utterance; his flower ensign with 
the flagstaffs of thy arms ; the two bowls which were filled when 
he started to conquer the world with thy two rounded breasts, 
the lake in which he plays with the circle of thy navel; the 
rounded frame of his battle-chariot with thy round hips’; the 
twin pillars of the jewelled arch of his palace with thy twin 
thighs; the lotus behind his ear with which he plays with the 
gleaming red of the soles of thy feet?’ The same variety is 
seen in his many changes of expression in describing the dawn 
and the sunset, which he delights to do. So Upaharavarman 
sees the dawn thus: cintayaty eva viayi maharnavonmagnamdr- 
tandaturangamafvdsaraydvadhutcva vyavartata triydmd samu- 
dragarbhavasajadikrta iva mandapratdpo divasakarak prddur 
aslt. ‘While yet I pondered, night passed away, as though 
wafted away by the hot breath of the steeds of the sun as he 
emerged from the mighty ocean, and the sun stood revealed, but 
yet feeble his might as though he had been paralysed by his 
dwelling within the bosom of the sea.’ There is a very effective 
example of the simplicity and vividness of his style in his account 
in the legend of DhQminI of the appalling famine which led to 
the tragic events of that tale: kslnasdram sasyain osadhayo 
bandhyd na phalavanto vanaspatayah kllbd mtgha bhinnasrotasah 
sravantyah pankofesdni palvaldni nihsyandany utsamandalani 
vtrahbhutam kandamulaphalam avahtnak kathagalitdh kalydnot- 
sayakriya bahulibhutani taskarakulany any my am abkaksayan f>ra- 
jahparyalunthann Has tato balakapandurani narafirahkapdlani 
paryahindanta fiiskdh kakamandalyah fUnylbhutani nagaragra- 
makharvataputabhedanadini. * The corn lost all its strength the 

3H. X 6 * 
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herbs became barren r the trees bore no fruit, thecknida rained not. 
the beds of the streams became dry. the tanka were reduced to mud, 
the springs erased to flow, bulbs. roots, and fruits were hard to 
find* all ceased to converse or celebrate auspicious events, hordes 
of robbers became more common* people ate one another in their 
hunger, men’s skulls, bleached white dimes, rolled about, great 
flocks of starving crows fiew around, while cities great and small, 
maiket-places* villages, and other resorts of men were aban¬ 
doned/ Tt is significant that the author of the Purvaplthika is 
quite unable to vk in description with his model, though he 
exaggerates the length of his compounds and in the introduction 
commits hlmseir to a stanza playing on Uandin 1 ^ name. He 
commits also the grave fault of excessive u<e of alliterations, 
pel petrating the continuous riming effect of: fotmnra rnSrabhi* 
r&tffd j m ti m dtf\ tip a n ta§ i r rtkfd hh ns m ikf 1 1 ~i rayo rayopahdsihis^ml 

mmi rrtpdMijtfwTM yfiMn^bhyiidtryafaitsam r$jSu&m akgrpth. 
'The princes, beautiful as Mam himself, with the heroism of 
Rama and other heroes, reducing their enemies to ashes in their 
rage, in their swiftness defeating even the wind t advancing m 
their chariots to battle assured the king of victory/ It may be 
doubted whether it b not to his carelessness rather than to clerical 
errors or to learned pedantry that we should ascribe the incorrect 
forma ftttfAtid&j udAtt, maia£aMiftftya t maAadfifa f dvxt\ fasatt, 
ada&fh presented by manuscript tradition/ These are very 
different front the forms which have been censured in Dandin, 
such as aliFigdyitUMi hrahtainatru:'ah f main ariuvakta, which are 
clearly defensible as they stand. 

It must not, however, be denied that we see traces here and 
there of the desire even in Danriin to strain language. The tour 
difortt by which chapter vii Ls spoken by Mantra gupta without 
any labial letters 3 because hts loved one had bitten him 50 
deeply on the lower lip that he could not form labials is note¬ 
worthy but hardly admirable, and In chapter li w*c find a piece J 
of complex argument elliptically expressed which might do credit 

1 For diflermecs m Juagoigt betwefifi ihn Fdrriiptfhikl aiul fov lc*t of Dk^Id^M 
GawriJikki, SfracAL UmUrt^hm^n wArrJar jtyrrAfttofito Uhd dm ZftiMumAra- 
tmn/n (19O?), pp. 47 IT. 

1 lei A'ilppdrfiirfa f tU. %, 0\r diffinltj ci the fet Li ftcofnuSied. CL Jacobi, ZD MO, 
jh Pindltr l» crcdiwd wilh wrislng a withdat i; ct, Ufcicit, fiHiStl t*nJ 

R&ttlipfnck/i pp. j ff- ■ p. 50, % 7 IF. (ei BqhL^f). 
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for difficulty of comprehension to Subaudhu or Riina + But in 
him these deviations arc exceptions, and though Indian taste 
would never have ranked his style with that of the other great 
romancers it is greatly to be preferred on modern standards In 
one point, however, Dandin surpasses Subandbu, He obeys the 
rule tlmt the perfect $ hall only be used in describing what is not 
part of ones personal experience, 1 Hence in the narratives of 
the princes the perfect is excluded, although It is permitted in 
the four short tales inserted lei chapter vi; in the princes* narra¬ 
tive he uses only imperfects, aorEsts, the historical present, and 
participles, active and passive. His frequent use of aorists is 
doubt I™ a sign of his familiarity with grammar and his anxiety 
10 exhibit the fact, 

4. Su&andku 

Of Suh&ndJM we know as Utile as of Dandin. He appears 
firsl: En B£Lna who mentions in the introduction to the Harwctirita 
the VasQVfld&ifa as quelling the pride of poets, and in the 
Kfidfimbari in celebrating Ida uivn work he uses the epithet 
atidvayli * surpassing two/ w hich is believed Id refer to the FiJjtf- 
podafte 1 and the BrkatkatM of Gunadhya. That Subandhu's 
w r ork is meant h not now very seriously quest toned, Fctcr^nn 
himself having long since Withdrawn his suggestion to that effect, 
Subandhu's name appears with those of Uhasa. Kalidasa, and 
Ha ricandra in \ a kpat i raja's &a 1iditva/m ", hois cl a$scd with 
Mentha, Bharavi, and Ran a by Marik ha in his £rtktmtkac$ri {$; 
and Kaviraja in the Rtjghavupmt^i boosts that Subandhii r 
he, and Rapa are masters of ambiguous diction 1 while a Kanarcsc 
inscription of a_d, i iriH ascribes to him mastery m Kavya. 
Quite late tradition makes him a contemporary of the legendary 
Vi kra mad Ely a and a nephew of Vararud. But the only refer¬ 
ence to that monarch shows him to have been in the remote 
past, and the date of Subaudhu must depend on his priority to 
Ran a* which iu borne out by a mass of obvious coincidences in 
diction, and on the other hand by his own literary allusions. Of 
the marly works known to the poet most are decidedly older, 
such as the epics, the the Chamiwkiii section; of the 

1 Sans*. Spni. t Fp a 4 s r 

1 E± V. Hill, KL ISSQ , Sooth ]»dknki l«i, pi, L- H. Uray, CLTSL 5, 1913, with 
[[iBilaUion. cr. P„ |_J2- 
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Natycqastra , and the Br/iatkatkd; but he knew well not only 
the Upanisads but also the Nyaya and Mlmansa schools of 
philosophy and Buddhism. One passage enables us to fix an 
upper date with some certainty; he describes a maiden as 
nyayasthitim iva Uddyotakarasvarupdm Bauddhasamgatim iva 
Alamkdrabhusitam . It is impossible to doubt that Uddyotakara 
is referred to; perhaps the reference following is to Dharmaklrti, 
the Buddhist logician, as £ivarama asserts, because we know now 
that Uddyotakara possibly used and was used by Dharmaklrti, and 
nothing can be more natural than to find the two together. 
This means, 1 however, in view of the evidence available as to 
Dharmaklrti’s date, that Subandhu must be placed in the second 
quarter of the seventh century and that he was only a contem¬ 
porary of Bana whose work came to fruition before Bana's. 
Unlike that author, he cannot have enjoyed the patronage of 
Harsavardhana, and we may presume that his activity was 
carried on at some other capital. 

5. The Vctsavadatta 

Though the name Vasavadatta is famous in Indian literature, 
we do not find in it any parallel for the tale of Subandhu, unless 
we infer from the mere name recorded as the subject of an 
Akhyayika by Patanjali on Katyayana 2 that he knew of this 
story, a most implausible theory. Nor is it of much consequence 
whether we regard the work as falling technically into the cate¬ 
gory of Akhyayika or Katha. Bana 3 indeed, seems to suggest 
the former appellation as appropriate, but while Dandin 4 is no 
doubt right in dismissing controversy on this point as foolish, it 
is clear that, if distinctions are made, the Vasavadatta accords 
with the nature of a Katha. Thus, if we take the essential feature 
of an Akhyayika to be that it is told by the hero, is divided into 
Ucchvasas, has passages in Vaktra 6 and Aparavaktra metres, 
these characteristics do not suit the text; if, on the other hand, 
we adopt Amarasinha's 6 distinction and make the subject-matter 

1 Keith, JRAS. 1914, pp. 1102 fF. The Alamkara is not to be regarded as a work 
on poetics. 

* On Panini, iv. 3. 87 ; cf. on iv. 2. 60. 

* Harsaearita , v. 10. 4 Kdvylidar^a, L 23 flf. 

* CC Subandhu (ed. Mall), p. 184. • 1.6. 5. 
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of the Akhyayika traditional as opposed to invented by the poet, 
the Vasavadatta seems to disagree with the description of the 
Akhyayika. The similarity of the tale to the manner of the 
Kadambari , which is clearly a Katha, is practically decisive in 
favour of that genre. 1 But, accepting as we may the originality 
in some degree of the poet, we may admit that he makes use of 
the whole stock-in-trade of Indian narratives, the seeing in a 
dream of one’s future mate, the overhearing of the chatter of 
birds, magic steeds, the fatal effect of ascetics* curses, transforma¬ 
tions of shape, and recovery of one’s true form by a lover’s 
embrace. It is essentially the aim of the poet not to trouble 
himself with the plot or the characters but to display his virtu¬ 
osity in language. 

King Cintamani has a beautiful son, Kandarpaketu, who in a 
dream beheld a girl of beauty exceeding his own ; sleep leaves 
him and with his friend Makaranda he sallies forth to seek the 
unknown. In the Vindhya as the prince lies sleepless he over¬ 
hears the curtain-lecture of an indignant Maina bird to her 
husband, who defends himself for late hours by telling how the 
monarch (prngara^ekhara has a peerless daughter, Vasavadatta, 
who in a dream has seen the lovely vision of a youth, of whom 
she is deeply enamoured. She has sent her confidante Tamalika 
to bear to the youth an assurance of her deep love. There is no 
difficulty in securing the meeting of the two at Pataliputra, but 
the prince learns to his horror that the king, wearied of her un¬ 
wedded state, means forthwith to marry her to the Vidyadhara 
chief Puspaketu. The lovers therefore flee by means of a magic 
steed to the Vindhya where they fall asleep. Awakened, the 
prince finds to his sorrow that the maiden has departed, and in 
his despair he is only kept from self-destruction by a voice from 
the sky promising him reunion. After long wandering he finds 
a statue which at his touch awakens to life as his beloved, and in 
reunion they live in great happiness in Kandarpaketu’s capital. 
The plot it will be seen is negligible, not even worth serious 
criticism, but it would be quite unjust to accuse Subandhu of 
indecency or savagery as one distinguished editor did. To apply 

1 The story contains the taking of a maiden, a battle (pp. 290 ff.; Nobel's denial 
{Indian Pottry , p. 185) is an oversight), separation, and success, as required by 
Bhamaha (i. 27), and seems original. 
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mid-Victorian conceptions of propriety to India is obviously 
absurd and wholly misleading. Indian writers, not excluding 
Kalidasa, indulge habitually con amove in minute descriptions of 
the beauty of women and the delights of love which are not in 
accord with western conventions of taste. But the same condem¬ 
nation was applied by contemporaries to Swinburne, and Shake¬ 
speare's frankness is more resented by English than by German 
taste. What is essential is to repel the connexion of such 
descriptions with immorality, and to assert that they must be 
approved or condemned on artistic grounds alone. There is all 
the world of difference between what we find in the great poets of 
India and the frank delight of Martial and Petronius in descrip¬ 
tions of immoral scenes. 

What we have in Subandhu is an exercise in style applied in 
descriptions of mountain, river, stream, the valour of the prince, 
the beauty of the heroine, and the strife of the contending armies, 
whose struggle led to the loss of the princess, who unwittingly 
trespassed into the garden of an ascetic and was cursed by him 
with the customary injustice of his kind to become a stone. Of 
serious characterization there is nothing whatever ; Subandhu's 
own claim is that he is a storehouse of cleverness in the composi¬ 
tion of works in which there is a pun in every syllable {pratyaksa- 
raflesamayavinycisavaidagdhyanidlii ), and this is carried out in 
prose with occasional verses interspersed and with an introduction 
in verse. Subandhu's translator has generously—and not without 
justice—claimed for him a true melody in the long rolling com¬ 
pounds, a sesquipedalian majesty which can never be equalled 
except in Sanskrit, a lulling music in the alliterations, and a com¬ 
pact brevity in the paronomasias which are in most cases veritable 
gems of terseness and twofold appropriateness. In fact Su- 
bandhu's ideal was clearly the Gauda style with its enormous 
compounds, its love of etymologizing, its deliberate exaggera¬ 
tion, its love of harsh sounds, its fondness for alliteration, its 
attempt to match sense closely with sound, its research for 
recondite results in the use of figures and above all in parono¬ 
masias and cases of apparent incongruity. How far Subandhu’s 
accomplishment was original we cannot say in the absence of so 
much literature now lost, but Dandin certainly is very different 
jn style, and it is of interest that in the period after Subandhu 
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wc begin to find in inscriptions * a rather free use of paronomasias 
ond the figure incongruity (viwMa). Thus, as a parallel to 
Sub&ndhu’s; d/ht/tadrmlfii pracaiasd, 1 who is Kubera, yet also 
Vanina, for he is generous, yet wise/ we have dAotfada 7 pi nu 
pramattah t ■ he was Kubera, not Vsrinja, for he wan generous, 
not inattentive/ Jt must, however, be said that alliteration, 
pretty when used with a point, heroines tedious when practised 
Itso often, and it is impossible not to be wearied by a string of 
puna even if they cannot be styled obscene and are at the worst 
only dull. Granted that the poet f a fancy a is able, with the re¬ 
source# of the Sanskrit language, to find a vast variety of clever 
double r rA ndres f moderation and judgement are conspicuously 
lacking throughout in Stibandhu. Moreover, he has to perfection 
the capacity of constructing a vast sentence which rests on a single 
verb, while in ita enormous compass by means of a series of 
epithets, each composed of a long compound, it contains infinitely 
in ore matter Lhan the mind can conveniently assimilate at one 
time. The disadvantage of the prose form is here abundantly 
apparent; the stanza compels compression and a certain modera¬ 
tion, and Subandbu has verseswhich show that, when placed 
under restraint, he was capable of realty effective writing. The 
picture of the lion's attack lacks puns and is admirable, 

pafj vancat ?a Xcit&V 3 ptt hpa^cardJmpkr^drdhab kfik 

ftebdhQtttinittjprftknnifftetnmmi&gbku^qgralanguiflbhTi 
frd£#/ivifau£af£$ya&tt/uiraA iurvtm satdm uikatam 
utk&rtukurute kramain karipaiau krurakrith kffaru 

Sec, the lion, raising the hind quarters cfhb fair body* with the 
foae quarters depressed, his tail, slightly bent, remaining poised 
over his firm arched back, his cavernous mouth terrible with the 
tips of his fangs, tossing aloft his mane, with ears erect, doth 
make t with aspect dread, his assauk cm the lord of elephants. 1 
The picture of the lion is perfect in every detail, and the allitera^ 
tions rather heighten the effect, while the frequent use of t and 

* iilHT. (tlr+"" 5 ^ : cf» inKr, of Gotinda tl[ el v L 

^ J ff. others (Gray, p. ji \ 

J reducfel Lo |ir«c older KJ1U; ZicWii^ Gvrvp&jJJbxumuJt, 

PP- 3 Sft. 

a Atier the twelve Artis of ihc tatfodaoUwi there bjb only three eaxs of vend. 
Art!, (a); ^IktLirl^I, 5 r*gdW 3 ; AryS, 
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harsh sound-combinations makes the effect all the more impres¬ 
sive, illustrating what in poetics ranks as Svabhavokti, which is 
in essentials a vivid description. An instance of the figure 
Sahokti, unified description, which Is found already in the Rama - 
yana, is found in: samam dvis&m dhanusam ca jivakrstimyodhag 
cakruh. 4 The warriors drew at once their bow-strings and took 
their enemies’ lives.’ The figure Utpreksa, lively fancy, is seen 
in many imaginative flights, such as the description of the moon 
as: dadhidhavale kalaksapanakagrasapinda iva nigayamunaphe- 
naputija iva menakanakhamarjanagilagakala iva , ‘white as curd, 
shaped like a ball of food for an ascetic’s meal, as it were a mass 
of the foam of the Yamuna, night, a sliver of stone for the polish¬ 
ing of Menaka’s nails.’ Akin to this is the mental picture in¬ 
volved in supposition, Sambhavana : tvatkrte yanaya vedananu- 
bhuta sayadi nabhah patrdyate sagaro melanandayate brahmayate 
lipikaro bhujagarajayaU kathakas tada kim api katham apy 
anekayugasahasrair abhilikhyate kathyate va. 4 The sorrow that 
this maiden hath endured because of thee might be written or 
told only in some way or another in thousands of aeons, if the 
sky became the paper, the sea the inkwell, Brahman himself the 
scribe, and the Lord of Serpents the narrator.’ 1 Within limits 
puns are attractive, as in the verse : 
sa.rasavatta vihata na vaka vilasanti carati no kahkah 
saraslva kirtigesam gatavati bhuvi Vikramdditye. 

4 Moisture is gone (eloquence is destroyed), the cranes sport not 
(new men plume themselves), the heron is gone (who devours not 
whom ?), like a lake Vikramaditya hath left the earth, save 
indeed in fame.’ Even on a larger scale it may be effective: 
‘ivakrgtvn sa cakre mrdhabhuvi dhannsah gatrur asid gatasur 
laksdptir margananam abhavad aribale tadyagas tena labdham 
mukta Una ksameti tvaritam aribalair uttamangaih pravista 
pancatvam dvesisainye gatam avanipatir napa samkhyantaram. 
4 The king on the battlefield drew to himself the life (string) of 
his bow; yet the enemy perished. In the host of the foe sup¬ 
pliants received a lakh of gold (the king’s arrows found their 
mark), yet the glory (due to them for generosity) was won by 
him. Thinking he had abandoned the earth, the foe swiftly 

' For parallels cf. R. Kohler, Kl. Schri/ttn, iii. j 93 ff. ; Zachariae, Kl. SchrifUn, 

pp. 305 f. 
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occupied it with their hciid-- (ihe king losing patience, the foe was 
swiftiy laid low- with head on earth in death). The hostile host 
live times sought buttle (met with death]; the king needed no 
higher number (as ali were disposed of).' Still, while this com* 
mingling of the pun, £lc$a, and apparent incongruity, Virodha Of 
Virodh5bha3a, is ingenious, tt is clearly fatiguing when kept up. 
Still more irritating is the further development in the figure of 
exhaustive statement, Fariaaiiikhyu, when it is intended to ex¬ 
press by words not only their literal sense but a denial of what 
might be the sense if a pun were intended ; thus in netratpatanam. 
tnuninam we are to see lEic sense 1 there was plucking out of 
fOot^ in the case of wormwood trees only (for ascetics do not 
pluck out their Eyes)/ Sound effects are so in c times ingemous d as 
in the following Yamaka describing the wind: dntfofiteAuni- 
maktsart Atfartmtimfi rMii&mad&vrartrtiftfnSrh tam&nin&m 
viktit&kumudakart muddkare, 1 rocking the filaments of the 
flowers* stealing the pollen from the hair of fair damsels with 
sweet chiming Jewels, expanding many a lotus, and causing 
delight, 1 Hut alliteration, AnupriLsa d can be merely tedious, as 
hi the description of the Reva as : tMtida kit!aka laka hfas d raxa ra- 
SifadbA ran / ^ ^ i^jTa; ^ uta vikacakamala- 

k An ft da i'ig{ilifawmkarfi h da & its du s art ds haxv rai h ijsa{Hay a , 1 whose 
waters were fragrant by the many drops of juice fallen from the 
fragments o i full-blown lotuses shaken by many a monstrous tail 
of fish scared by the notes, indistinct through passion, of the 
geese and herons/ ft h» clear that this is an utter abuse of 
language, 1 The work would indeed be unreadable, were it not 
for the care taken by the author to vary his lung compounds by 
occasional abort words in order to permit the reader to breathe 
and gain some comprehension of what has gone before, and 
notably in occasional short dialogue passages, as when he describes 
the talk of lovers at night, he realizes the necessity of the use of 
short sentences* But if his tale is of the genus Katha, he docs 
hia best by length of compounds to establish the falsity of the 
Suggestion of Anajidavardhana 2 that the compounds arAkhyS- 
yikas can be longer than those of the Katha, 

1 Cf- Fcttnan’* rtrnujqciattan of the 1 aC citra-ragani and iadetrt^ 

ptws\ Murtul Jj4J equally beta too ffedy cen.surcil for jodtciia ay, tg Trufld- 
S^hwibc p //ut a flum* ^4t f t | g.31, J/tf.taj d pp, i j j 0,^ gf, ji 
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6. Bunds Life and Works 

Bapa has most fortunately preserved fur us some account of 
his fame by giving up the first two and a half chapters of his 
Hari/icarita to an account of himself and his family. He was 
a Brahmin of the VatsyuyanaH, whose mythical origin he depicts 
in detail; his great-grandfather I'a^upata had a son Arthapati 
who had eleven sons, of whom CifrabhUnu married the Brahmin 
lady RSjy&devj and had as son Sana. His mother died young, 
and his father brought him up with tender care until, after his 
initiation at the age of fourteen, he died untimely; the history 
of this part of his life is hinted at in the touching picture at the 
beginning of the Kadambarl of the fate of the young parrot- 
After his father’s death Sana mixed, it is clear, in dubious com¬ 
pany, though in part it was literary, including a poet in the 
vernacular {bhftsdkar.’i), Ifana, the Prakrit poet Vayuyikara, two 
panegyrists, a painter, two singers, a music teacher, an actor, 
a £aiva devotee, a Jain monk, a Brahmin mendicant, and many 
Others, A fit of wandering seized him and he wcuL far, acquiring 
evil repute in abundance. Bui by consorting with the wise and 
the good lie claims to have redeemed a misspent youth, and 
finally returned to his home at Prltikfita. When there lie 
received a royal summons through Krsna, brother of Harsa- 
vardhana, who as a friend warned him to make his peace with 
the king—which suggests that Buna had been engaged in some¬ 
thing worse Ilian sowing wild oats. At any latr he went to the 
royat camp, and was received with marked Coldness even accord¬ 
ing to his own account by the king, but shortly afterwards 
received the royal favour. That is all we know definitely of his 
fate in life- He proceeds to tdl ua that he recited the Harsacarila 
because on a visit home he was asked to speak of the great king, 
but the Story is unfinished, and what is more striking, the KMam- 
bari also is incomplete, though an end was made for it by his sun 
llhusana BhaUi orBhstta Pulina, who slates that he did so because 
regret was tell at the incomplete condition of the work. It is by 
no means clear which of the two works really was written first, 
though there is a good deal to be said for the priority of the 
harsacarita. We may, however, believe that there was much 
touchiag-up of either tale during Sana's lifetime. 
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Of Bana’s date we are approximately certain; he must have 
been fairly young when Harsavardhana in his greatness patronized 
him, and we have no reason to suppose that he first became 
acquainted with the king early in his reign. 1 It is assumed in 
the Harsacarita that the king disposed of his enemy, the Gauda 
king, and as reference is made to the king’s vow t q assume the 
garb of a Buddhist mendicant when he has punished his brother's 
murder, we may assume that Bana was well aware of the 
Buddhist sentiments which Hiuen Tsang so fully records. We 
may hold, therefore, that Bana wrote late in his reign, which 
ended in 647, and this is borne out by his mention of the 
Vdsavadatta , which he clearly imitated. Of the legend which 
makes him a son-in-law of the poet Mayura we can find no con¬ 
firmation in his narrative, for among his associates he merely 
mentions a snake-doctor Mayuraka, and it would be amazing if 
he really passed over without allusion his being his father-in-law. 
He was, it will be seen, a Brahmin of pure race, of means, and 
royal favour, but he was clearly far from bigoted ; he presents 
to us abundant and detailed proof of the amity in which 
Buddhists and very many kinds of Hindu sectaries lived together, 
discussing and disputing, but without the rancour which the 
Chinese pilgrim's reports suggest sometimes showed itself against 
the Buddhists. 

Besides his two romances, Bana is credited with the Candida- 
taka and with the play Pdrvatiparinaya . The feebleness of that 
work both in construction and style might have deterred critics 
from accepting the attribution, and in point of fact it is clear 
that it was the production of Vamana Bhatta Bana in the 
fifteenth century. 2 The ascription of the Ratnavall to him is also 
merely an idle surmise, for the limited imagination and restrained 
diction of the author of that piece are wholly unlike the over- 
fertile conception of Bana and his amazing command of words. 
Later tradition recognized in him the poet who received, indeed, 
rich rewards from his royal patron, but whose picture of the king 

1 This is assumed by all who ascribe Bana to c. A. D. 620. We cannot even say that 
he did not know of Pulakefin’s interruption of Harsa’s joy, recorded in an inscription 
of some poetic merit; EHI. p. 353. 

1 R. Schmidt, ARM. xiii. 4 (1917). He wrote a Nalabhyudaya (TSS. 3, 1913) 
and the romance, imitating Bana, Vetnabhupiilcuarita. 
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lived on for ever, long after the elephants and the jewels given to 
the singer had passed into nothingness - 1 

7 , Ths ffarxiuarita 

Bina opens the Hursaairita 1 by a brief summary in verse of 
ihe models in poetry whom lie admired, the author of Lhe 
BMratdt the writer of VSsm ndattfi, the prose or Haricandra—to 
us merely a namej Ssitava hand's treasure of song, the poem of 
FravariiiiCisa. doubtless the Stlubandka in Prakrit., Bhflsas piaya, 
Kalidasa's flowers of speech, honey-sweet, and the Brh&tk&tha* 
He records the love of the north for plays on words* of the west 
for sense, of Lhe south for poetical fancy, Utpickaa, and of Gauda 
for pomp of syllables, and admits that it is hard to combine, 
what he evidently holds as ideal, a fresh subject-matter, a diction 
not common, double meanings obtained without forcing, a domi¬ 
nant sentiment clearly expressed, richness in sonorous words. 
Then he pronounces his purpose in a stanza often misunder¬ 
stood 

Adh) 'ariija kw taisaAa ir hfdaymtkaik smrtair apt 
jikv&ntak iTfyamdHtia ua kaviivt pravartate* 

1 The mighty deeds of my great king! which fill my heart though 
remembered only* restrain my tongue and forbid it to proceed 
to the poet's task - 1 This seem 5 a clear intimation that he [5 to 
celebrate deeds of f-Tarsa which he heard of from others, but 
which none the less filled so fully hb heart as almost to prevent 
utterance. 

Biina then proceeds in chapter £ to relate the descent of his 
family and hb own life to the end of lib rash youth. Chapter ii 
carries us no further than the reception of the message and his 
journey to the royal camp, where he secs and admires so fully 
the points of the king's great steed that he can hardly exceed 
his accomplishment of hyperbole in hb description of Ilarsa 
himself Chapter Hi relates how B^ria, on a vbit home, received 

1 S'^dhth, [.rfa?n£tmdarI£aiA& r p, a 5 A r <myapra&$fjii L 3 ; SuH&TitJnafK l|5* 

E. H, Cwtll aad F. W, THtnM* ; c=L 

A. ¥\ih rer, ESS. 1969 $ P* V, Kan*, IWbay, 191 S; & D. tod A, E. Gjja&PLpdku, 
P«n*, E919. 

* Hobi[ ftrtrr t P- 179) atll tatk. of A$h forijm’fl Uiidha. PtacEwl {Ctt- 

1901, pp* 485-7) JGrtl Ifilrcd h\m u Ei^a, 
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entreaties to tell of the king and how he complied. A long 
description of SthanvI^vara, the capital of the race whence the 
king sprang, leads up to a eulogy of a mythical king Puspabhuti 
and an elaborate description of his friend and associate in 
adventure, Bhairavacarya. In chapter iv, after a vague allusion 
to the glorious kings sprung from Puspabhuti, we are abruptly 
carried to Prabhakaravardhana, whose great deeds are lightly 
alluded to, while the stress of the tale deals first with the queen’s 
behaviour during the time when her first child was yet unborn, 
the mirth and wild revelry in the city when Rajyavardhana was 
born, the births of Harsa and his sister Rajya^I, and the 
wedding of the latter to the Maukhari Grahavarman, evidently 
an event of great political importance to the family. With great 
skill, on this picture of happy wedlock and joyful celebration of 
a glad event follows a chapter of unrelieved tragedy. Rajya¬ 
vardhana is bidden attack the Hunas and departs with his great 
host; Harsa accompanies him, but is attracted to go hunting, 
whence he is rudely recalled by learning of the grave illness of 
his father. He comes back to find the whole capital convulsed 
with anxiety, and in a series of brilliant pictures we are shown 
the illness of the fevered king whose anguish nothing can relieve, 
the certainty of a fatal issue, the suicide of Harsa's mother 
whence her son vainly would have stayed her, the final passing 
away of the great king after an oration to his son whose sincerity 
can be felt under the embroidery of Bana’s imagination, his 
obsequies, and the deep mourning of the prince. From this 
stupor he is aroused by the return of Rajyavardhana, who is 
eager to throw on Harsa the duties of sovereignty and to 
abandon himself to grief; Harsa urges constancy and resolve, 
and at the moment of indecision the dread news is brought; the 
Malava king has slain Grahavarman and imprisoned Rajya5rt. 
Rajyavardhana determines to proceed at once to punish the 
miscreant, commanding Bhandi to follow with 10,000 horse, and 
declining Harsa s aid, lest it be doing too much honour thus to 
accumulate forces against so worthless a prince. Harsa remains 
at home in gloom, swiftly to be deepened by the report of 
Rajyavardhana’s success over the Malava king but of his 
treacherous murder by a Gauda king; Harsa would wage imme¬ 
diate war, but Skandagupta gives sage advice, reinforced as usual 
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by many a parallel from legend ; Harsa obeys and prepare* for 
war, while omens nr evil menace the fate af his -enemies. 
Chapter vii pictures in extraordinary vividness of detail the 
movements of an Indian army with its utter confusion, its vast 
masses of impedimenta, its countless camp-followers from the 
ladies of the court to the meanest hangers-on, the destruction 
wrought on the countryside the vain claims of tho landholders 
for exemption from pillage. We hear too of an ambassador from 
the king of Assam who tenders to the king a present of an 
umbrella of great beauty, and in due course the king reaches the 
Viodhya, again described in picturesque and minute detail. 
Chapter viii presents to us the figure of Nirgbuta, a young 
mountaineer, who- is to aid Harsu in seeking in the Vindhya 
region for Rajyafri, who ha$ escaped from her confinement and 
is believed to be wandering m that forest region. By his 
advice llie king seeks the holy ascetic Divakaram[tra t whose 
hermitage with its pious animals who have imbibed the Buddhist 
faith, is brilliantly portrayed. The king asks his aid, and as the 
holy man is regretfully admitting that he has not heard or the 
princess an ascetic enters with the news that a lady is about to 
bum herself in despnir, and asks the huly man co comfort her 
and stay her deed* The king rushes to find his sister on the 
point of perishing with her maidens ; he restrains her and takes 
her to the sage. The princess begs to he allowed to end a life 
that now is worthless to her; the sage, however, with wise words 
restrains her action and bids her live as her brother begs. Haisa 
then asks him to come with him and comfort and guide his sister 
while he carries out his vow of vengeances this accomplished 

both will adopt the red garments or the faith. The sage gladly 
agrees; the party return* to the camp, and the book breaks off 
In a description of the advent of night while the talc of the 
recovery of Rajyafri is being told. 

Historically wc may say that the work is of minimal value, 
though in our paucity of actual records it is something even to 
have thij T But chronology is weak and confused, it is extremely 
difficult to make out the identity of the king of Malavn, 1 and 
even the Cauda king h only indirectly indicated as £a^nka p 

1 Ct Smith, EllL i^ r H.; R, Ma-utcrji t pp. gfii IT. 
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whose name is given by Hiuen Tsang. 1 Dana has not attempted 
to make intelligible the course of events xvbich rendered it 
possible for the Gauda king to come into hostile contact with 
Kaj>avatdh;ma in or near MSJava, and it is difficult not to 
suppose that he desired, writing at a considerable distance of 
time, to leave what was long past in a vague position. What he 
does supply to history is the vivid pictures of the army, of the 
life of the court, of Lhc sectaries and their relations to the 
Buddhists, and the avocations or a Brahmin and his friends 

S, Tkt K&dambarl 

The Harsucarita ranks as an Akhynyika, and in fact it has 
been adopted as Lise model of that form by later writers on 
poetic* .such as R^ja^ekhara. It i.s divided into Ucchv55as a con¬ 
tains occasional verses, and if not narrated by the hero s Harsa, is 
at least narrated by the sub-hero, Bana himself, whose history 
takes up ihe first two and a half chapters. The Kiimnbarh on 
the other hand, is a Kathi, and ii lacks the distinctive marks of 
the Akhyayika. In point of fact it has a complex structure of its 
own > for it consists of a long narrative in which are interwoven 
other narratives given by characters of the work. In a sense, 
therefore, if it were worth while seeking to fix terminology in 
a manner which was unknown to Indian writers, a Katha might 
be deemed 3 a complex Akhyayikfi, one in which a main narrative 
was the mode in which sub-narratives came to be set forth in due 
place. The essence of the form of the Kadamb&rl is the use of 
ihese sub-narratives to explain matter* which the main narrator 
could not himself know ; he does not gather all his information 
into a whole and set it out in an ordered fashion, but he allows 
us to have it as the matters came to the knowledge of hi$ hero 
during the course of his actual experience. This is a definite 
and marked plan which makes the Kfitf&Nt&a-rt In point of struc¬ 
ture very different from the Da§ a hit nn £ rni'fi r iia or a text like 
the Pftucftianira^ in w hich sub-narratives are included. It may 
originally liave been the plan of the Brhatkatk& as GunS^hya 

l m For * defaico af him vx Majumdir, £wr fiiii. cf Bn^al 4 pp. t & IT. 

a F. LaiAtp Af/teugtt I.h t f pp. a^o (T. For oQlunwaU on tinr vrUude-if lisiiflctSoBl 
in Icirdton wrliui, b« XVjbrl, Indian Itetrj, pp. irf IT.; SL K. W, BSOS< ill. jojr 
who theiifedfn differ CO. cat viul paint, ihe routed! at lli* Kctb;u 
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conceived it, though that characteristic is lost in the versions 
which have come down to us, and in any case it is very dubious 
if the same plan were ever systematically carried out in that 
work. But it is interesting to note how, in the Kadambari and 
probably in the Brhatkathd tale whence the story is largely 
derived, we find the highest perfection of a manner beloved in 
India, the inclusion of one tale within another. In the logically 
simplest form we have it in the Jataka style where a tale of old 
is led up to by a tale of to-day, and the story ends with the 
application to to-day of the legend of the past. In such works 
as the Vetdlapancaviii$atikd there is a closer approach to the 
Kadambari inasmuch as the tales of the Vampire are all con¬ 
nected with the main purpose of the king, and thus, though 
distinct in themselves, serve to help on one main purpose. In 
the Pahcatantra we reach a further improvement, for the stories, 
in themselves unconnected and many told to illustrate principles, 
are put in the mouths of the characters of the frame story, or in 
the case of narratives included in subordinate stories in the 
mouths of the persons of the latter. Yet a closer approach is 
achieved in the Da$akumdracarita in so far as the princes each 
narrate their own experiences, thus introducing a degree of life 
which is wanting in the other forms, for in the Jatakas, though 
the Bodhisattva tells a tale of what was really his past 
experience, it is not narrated in the first person. As the idea of 
the j Dafakumaracarita is doubtless borrowed from the Brhatkathd , 
we have an additional proof of the free use there of this device 
of first-hand narrative which is still further developed in the 
Kadambari} because the whole of the tales told are essentially 
part of one complex action, unlike those of the princes of the 
romance of Dandin. But in one respect there is more semblance 
of realism in the Da^akuyndracarita ; the Kadambari places its 
main narrative in effect in the mouth of the sage Jabali, who 
knows by his great insight the tale he relates; he places himself 
largely at the point of view of the hero Candraplda, but that 
prince is not actually the narrator. The adoption of this device 
had already taken place in the Brhatkathd , where we find a close 

1 Ed. P. Peterson, BSS. 1883; P. V. Kane, Bombay, 1920 ; trans. C. M. Ridding, 
1906. V. 2 of the introduction is copied in a Pallava inscr. of Amaravatl, South Ind. 
Inscr ., i. 26; Kielhom, GN. 1903, pp. 310 f. 
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parallel in substance and form to the Kadambarl in the tale of 
king Sumanas. Doubtless both Somadeva and Ksemendra may 
have been influenced by Bana’s work, and the latter certainly 
was, but there is no ground whatever to suspect that the Kash¬ 
mirian compilers borrowed the tale from Bana. In every respect 
the relation between what we can reconstruct as the original and 
Bana is that of development and elaboration in the romance. 

The poet opens his work with some stanzas in which he 
suggests that his Katha is seeking favour by its novel subject 
and phraseology, its brilliant vivid descriptions, its resplendent 
similes and Dipakas, figures where one word serves as predicate 
to series of clauses. VVe learn then of Qudraka of Vidi$a on the 
Vctravatl river; to him a Candala maiden of wondrous beauty 
brings a parrot, and after persuasion it tells the following narra¬ 
tive. In its youth it lost its mother and was tenderly reared, 
like Bana, by its father, who was killed by a Qabara; the young 
parrot was taken by Harlta to the hermitage of his father, Jabali, 
who looks kindly at the bird and says that it is reaping the fruit 
of past misconduct. On entreaty Jabali tells the tale which the 
parrot repeats. We hear of Taraplda of Ujjain and his minister 
Qukanasa; the moon seems in a vision to enter the queen who 
bears a glorious son, Candraplda, while £ukanasa is blessed with 
Vaifampayana, born of a lotus placed in his wife’s bosom. The 
two grow up in loving amity; at sixteen, when both have been 
fully trained, they are brought home from the place in which 
they have spent their time, and Candraplda receives the gift of 
a wondrous horse, Indrayudha, and from the queen a maiden 
Pattralekha, a captive daughter of the king of Kuluta. With his 
steed to aid him and the sage counsel of £ukanasa to guide him, 
he enters on a campaign of world conquest lasting three years. 
But one day, seeing a pair of Kinnaras 1 , quaint semihuman 
animals, he pursues them so far that he is lost and arrives at 
a lovely lake graced by the presence of a lovelorn maiden, 
Mahafveta. On his persuasion she tells her tale in the first 
person. She is daughter of a Gandharva and an Apsaras; she 
had seen a beautiful ascetic boy, Pundarika, and his friend, 
Kapinjala, learned that the former was the mind-born son of 

1 Cf. Foucher, VArt Grico-Bouddhiqtu du Gandhara , ii. 21 f. 
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Laksmi, goddess of beauty, and the ascetic Qvetaketu, had loved 
him, but too late to prevent his death from unfulfilled longing. 
At this point she faints but, revived by Candraplda, proceeds to 
the end. She had decided to die, but, as she was about to ascend 
the pyre a majestic figure descended from the sky, took up 
Pundarika’s body and promised her reunion if she lived; hence 
her decision to live at lake Acchoda awaiting her beloved. We 
are then told how Candraplda learns of her friend Kadambarl of 
like descent, who will not wed because her friend remains 
a maiden; Mahagveta takes the prince with her to visit her 
friend, of whom Candraplda becomes deeply enamoured, while 
she shares his love. But, before the two have plighted troth, 
Candraplda is compelled by a summons from his father to return, 
and, leaving Pattralekha with Kadambarl for a few days, he 
hurries on. bidding Vaigampayana bring back his forces. He is 
received with joy at Ujjain, but is tormented by love, and gladly 
hears of his dear one from Pattralekha ; at this point Bana’s work 
ends and his son’s continuation begins. Further news comes 
from Keyuraka, increasing Candraplda’s desire to return to 
Kadambarl, but he must await Vaigampayana and the host. The 
latter comes, but the officers tell the sad tale of the fact that 
Vaigampayana had insisted on staying at the lake as one dis¬ 
traught ; the king suggests that Candraplda has done him some 
wrong, but £ukanasa hotly defends the prince and blames his son, 
while Candraplda is convinced that Vaigampayana is blameless. 
Permitted to seek him, he proceeds to the lake, and finds 
Mahagveta in even more profound grief than before. She narrates 
her tale: Vaigampayana had fallen in love with her, she, true to 
Pundarlka, had repulsed him, and, wearied with his parrot repeti¬ 
tions of love, had cursed him to become a' parrot, whereupon he 
had forthwith died. This is too much for Candraplda who dies 
straightway. Mahagveta mourns him, when Kadambarl with 
Pattralekha enters, resolves on death, prepares the pyre, when 
a light breaks forth from the bed and a voice from heaven tells 
Mahagveta that Pundarlka’s body is incorruptible in heaven, 
while Kadambarl is to guard Candrapida’s body until the curse 
which slew him is over. Pattralekha, who had fainted, awakes, 
springs on Indrayudha who is among the mourners, dashes into 
the lake whence emerges Kapinjala. He now takes up the talc ; 
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when Pundarika's body was carried away, he had followed and 
the Moon had deigned to explain the happening; dying, Punda- 
rlka had cursed him, though blameless, to suffer himself on earth 
the pangs of that love which was destroying him. He in turn 
has vowed that Pundarlka should share his misfortunes and had 
taken the body away to keep until the appointed time of his own 
descent to earth. Kapinjala was returning with this news, when 
he was cursed by a semidivine being, over whom he ran, to 
become a horse; on entreaty the curse was modified to end this 
condition on his master's death, and he learned that the Moon 
and Pundarlka were about to be incarnated as Candraplda and 
Va^ampayana, and he as the horse Indrayudha. So saying, 
Kapinjala goes out to seek Qvetaketu’s advice to end the curse; 
of Pattralekha he knows nothing. Mah^veta and Kadambarl 
decided to spend the time together beside the body of the prince 
which became lovelier every day, and Tarapida and £ukanasa 
with their wives joined in the vigil. Here ended Jabali s tale, 
and the parrot knew the truth, that it was Vai^ampayana dreeing 
the weird appointed for him. The impatient parrot desires to 
know its future fate, but is rebuked for its haste, and told that it 
would have as brief a life in its new condition as when Pundarlka. 
It is consoled by the advent of Kapinjala, sent to it by Qvetaketu 
with the news that he and LaksmI, ashamed of past neglect, are 
now engaged in sacrifice to end the curse, and that it must stay 
peacefully in the hermitage until the due season. Impatient, 
however, it flies off, is caught by a Candala for his princess, who 
has brought it to the king; this is all it knows and here ends its 
tale, which the poet resumes. The Candala maiden reveals herself 
as LaksmI, mother of the parrot, who had captured it to save it 
from the consequences of filial disobedience; she bids the king 
now quit this life and both he and the parrot at once perish, thus 
completing the human lives in which they had to suffer. At this 
moment Candraplda comes to life in Kadambarl’s eyes, Pundarlka 
descends from the sky, all are reunited, Candraplda places 
Pundarlka on the throne, and in devotion to his parents spends 
his time partly at Ujjain, partly at Hemakuta, Kadambarl's 
parental home, and partly in the moon, his own abode, while 
Pattralekha is revealed as RohinI, best beloved of the queens of 
the Moon. 
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We can see from the Kathasaritsagara 1 that Bana has followed 
in his part very faithfully the main outlines of the story, though 
the names in the two versions are quite different, and the Kash¬ 
mirian version has the Himalaya and Vidyadharas for the more 
southern regions and Gandharvas and Apsarases of Bana. Bana, 
moreover, expands and duplicates; he creates the attractive 
character of £ukanasa, wise and loyal, and brings Vai^ampayana 
in as comrade of Candraplda; he has even two Kinnaras for the 
one of the tale, and develops the theme of his hero’s birth as he 
does that of the children in the Harsacarita. All his own are his 
brilliant descriptions and his elaborations of the signs of love in 
his hero and heroine. In the tale, however, after the prince’s 
departure the princess, Makarandika, annoys by her gnef her 
parents so deeply that she is cursed to become a Nisada maiden, 
while her father it is who, ashamed of his action, dies and 
becomes the parrot, who repeats the tale of its own experiences 
and what it heard Pulastya recite to king Sumanas. At the 
court of that prince Somaprabha is reunited to the Nisada 
maiden, who resumes her true shape, and it is the king who is 
revealed as Ra9mimant, mind-son of the sage Dldhiti, and is 
united to Manorathaprabha, while the parrot is released and reaps 
the fruit of its asceticism. 

This is indeed a strange tale, and to those who have no belief 
in rebirth, or even in a reunion after this mortal life, its appeal 
must be gravely diminished, and the whole must seem rather 
a fantastic if not idle romance with uninteresting characters living 
in an unreal atmosphere. But from the point of view of Indian 
belief the case is far other, and the story may justly be deemed 
replete with the tenderness of human love, the beneficence of 
divine consolation, the pathos and sorrow of death, and the 
abiding hope of reunion after death as a result of unswerving 
fidelity to love. To Indian minds also there is a strong appeal 
in the element of the miraculous, nor to them is there anything 
save attraction in the wonderful history of the Moon and Punda- 
rlka. even the appearance of the latter in parrot form has nothing 
ludicrous when it is believed that human beings do pass from 
one body to another. Bana’s treatment of love is refined and 
graceful, and shows itself at its best in the scenes between 

1 lix. 3 2 ff .; Brhalkathdmaiijarl , xvi. 183 ff. ; Mankowski, WZKM. xv. 213 ff. 
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Kadambari and the prince; in his account of the feelings of 
Kadambari from the time when she mounted the terrace of her 
palace to gaze on the prince, Bana achieves a wonderful insight 
into the currents of youthful passion and virgin modesty which 
sway a girl’s mind when first she is moved to love. 1 All credit 
is also due to him for his effective characterization of so many 
minor characters ; to Tarapida, Vilasavatl his queen, and, above 
all, to £ukanasa he has imparted both life and colour, while the 
devotion of Pattralekha is touchingly portrayed. 

There is also no lack of movement, and Bana is perfectly well 
aware of the advantage of contrast, as when he brings vividly 
before us the innocent life of the parrots under their Qalmali 
tree or the peaceful quiet of Jabali s hermitage, on the one hand, 
and the pomp and display of the courts of Qudraka and Tarapida 
on the other. His sense of drama is revealed by the introduction 
with its brilliant portraits of £udraka and the Candala maiden, 
while his love for nature and his close observation reveal them¬ 
selves in his descriptions of the Himalaya, of lake Acchoda, of 
Mahajveta’s abode, and in minor touches throughout. As in the 
Harsacarita he blends description of nature’s own beauties with 
those of the cities and works of men’s hands, so we can set his 
pictures of palaces and towns against those of hermitage and 
country. The political insight which reveals itself in the dis¬ 
courses of the Harsacarita is again exhibited in Qukanasa’s 
admonitions to the young prince, and the advice of Kapinjala to 
Pundarlka. We seem, however, to find a more mature view and 
a deeper insight into the springs of human action in the Kadam - 
bari than in the Harsacarita , supporting the conclusion as to the 
later date of the Kadambari . 

It would, however, be unfair to ignore the grave defects of 
Bana, not merely in respect of style, but also of structure, for 
nothing will make the Kadambari other than difficult to follow 
in its complex of past and present lives, and its lack of propor¬ 
tion ; the descriptions are always overdone, especially in the case 
of Mahafveta and of the temple of Candika ; Bana does not let 
his reader see the wood for the trees ; in his devotion to the 
beauties of the evening or morning, or the rising of the moon, or 
the limbs of his heroine, he often loses sight of the plot itself. 

1 Cf. Apollonius Khodius* view of Medea. 
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Of his son little need be said. He unquestionably is inferior 
to his father, even if we may excuse his hurried treatment of the 
remainder of the plot on the score of its inherent difficulties. He 
prolongs the description of Kadambarl*s lovelorn condition out 
of reason, while he is deficient in his father's fertile imagination! 
and cannot draw on his wealth of mythological knowledge and 
observation of Indian flora and fauna. Moreover, he attempts no 
parallel to £ukana=a's display of knowledge of life. 


9. Bands Style 

Weber, 1 who was rarely moved to wrath, made once a most 
effective protest against Bana’s defects of style; he condemned 
him, as compared with Dandin, for a subtlety and tautology which 
were repugnant, the outrageous overloading of single words with 
epithets, the construction of sentences in which the solitary verb 
is held over for pages, the interval being filled by epithets and 
epithets upon these epithets, these epithets moreover frequently 
extending over more than a line in the form of compounds, so 
that Bana J s prose is an Indian wood where progress is impossible 
through the undergrowth until the traveller cuts out a path for 
himself, and where even then he is confronted by malicious wild 
beasts in the shape of unknown words to terrify him. The cen¬ 
sure is just ; Bana revels in the construction of sentences consist¬ 
ing of heaped up epithets in compound form, throwing away all 
the advantages of an inflected language; moreover he loves to 
pile up in these compounds double meanings, and these he brings 
about repeatedly by the use of rare senses of ordinary words or 
the use of utterly abnormal phraseology. He shows his exact 
knowledge of grammar in many points, and adheres to the due 
use of the perfect, as against Subandhu who employs it as a narra¬ 
tive tense without the restriction of reference to matters not 
within the experience of him who uses it. His employment of 
the figures of speech is unwearying, and he is largely dominated 
by the desire to produce prose which shall be rhythmical His 
long compounds are often clearly built up and interspersed with 

1 Accepted by M. R. Kale, p. 35. Weber’s treatise on the romances b 

in hid Strcifen ) i. 308-86, 
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shorter words simply in order to achieve this effect which Daridh 
aEid other writers of poetics extol under the style of Ojas, 
strength. Like other Indian authors he clearly attaches to ihh 
end an importance foreign to our conceptions, but part at least 
of his influence on later writers such as Dharniadasa, Govardhana, 
and Jayadcva must be assigned to his sound effects as well as to 
his brilliance in figures of speech, to which they no doubt, from 
a modem point of vicw H attached undue merit- But It is fair to 
remember that Dana is by no means without sense of propriety ; 
he can resort to brief interchange Of speeches when he deems it 
fit, KapiftjaUts advice to Pundarika is direct and forcible, and the 
ejaculations of the maidens of tile queen Kajy&^ri when on the 
point of lighting the pyre* or of the dying king Fjabhlkara* 
vardhana, are perfectly phrased- In Its own way there is a model 
of force in the picture of the exclamations of the motley host of 
the royal army and the erica of the despairing villagers who ate 
being plundered right and left. Nor is Bana at all incapable of 
epigrammatic brevity! though unhappily he Loo rarely prac¬ 
tises it 

The description of the doorkeeper, 1 a maiden, in Lite Kadarn- 

barf exhibit* his normal style: tkaM in nSHdftogditf mvanati- 

? f ada las*i mp n fa bh uli kuntidiimnuktapMalimni bhagavati mfiasra- 

warttmfiJtni rSfSmrn dstM/tamandapagafarn atigmSjm&vifud- 
iUuna vdmapar^ztdvalamhina kaukftyiiktua m mnihitavisadhiirtva 
tan da}ta la fa hh an am m a *t fyfik f i fr aviralatandanantikpmadka- 
1 r aliia shin a tats*; majjad\ lira: hitaknmbhamandaltTa Man dak ini tfi- 
d J may ipr Qii&i&tbazckaltna r&jdjtUva mftrtimatl rajabkih ftr 
b/iir u hymn sin 3 (a rad iva k ala hahs a ah ifrf m bar a fa ta n dagnj vi- 
parid hart ta tm pkr lasa ka (a raja m an da la wndhfava naH fftfiir 
iva v&tralat&mtT rfijyddkidivatmm vigrahini prafihdri latuupa- 
Sftya kfii 1 talc 1 itihifajdnitka>-akamaid SatfintiyaiH abffWfL 1 Once, 
when the suu p garlanded with a thousand rays, bursting open the 
fresh lotus buds, relaxing something of his ruddy hue, had risen 
no great space In the sky, to the king seated in the presence 
chamber, came the keeper of the door, and with bent knee and 
lotus-like hund touching the ground addressed his majesty, Her 
form was lovely, yet dread, even as a sandal plant wherein lurks 

1 Fur ihr rcprefcri’Uiirtn Hick Vimnl in art v* Puncher, L'Arf Gff. flfiiffJAs * 
qm +/tf UandAinii ] L. 7a ft. 
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a snake, by reason of the sword which she wore at her left side, 
belying her womanhood; she was as it were the Ganges, her 
bosom whitened by sandal showing like the temples of Airavata 
as he emerges from his bath; through her reflection in their 
crest jewels she was as it were an embodiment of the kings 
order, borne on the heads of obedient princes ; by the whiteness of 
her robe which vied with the swans, she resembled the autumn 
when they return home; she conquered all the assembled kings 
as did the edge of Para^rama’s axe ; with the cane wand which 
she bore she resembled the Vindhya forest land, and she seemed 
none other than the guardian deity of the realm in human shape/ 
We would no doubt be unjust to Bana if we held that he did not 
realize the humorous side of these exaggerations, just as he no 
doubt saw the comic aspect of the putting of his tale into the 
mouth of a parrot, and enjoyed as much as we should his remark 
on Skandagupta : nr pa va ti g adlrgha nt ndsavahfam dadhdnah , 
1 with a nose as long as his sovereign's pedigree,' which has been 
solemnly censured by unimaginative stolidity. Against this 
peaceful picture we may set the striking picture of the return 
of Bhandi with the news of Rajyavardhana’s death : malinavd - 
s d ripugaragalyapuntena nikhdtabahnlohakilakaparikararakfita - 
sphutaneneva hrdayena hrdayalagnaih svamisatkrtair iva (via - 
grnbhik (it cam sam up ada r gay an durtkrtavydydmagithilabhuja- 
dandadolaya matt a m a hgala valayaik age sal a inkrtir a nadaropayuk- 
tatambulaviralaragena gokadahanadahyamanasya Jtrdayasydiigd- 
reneva di rgha 11 xgvdsavegamrgatenadharena gusyata svamiviraha - 
vidhrtajivitdparadhavailaksyad iva bdspavaripatalena pateneva 
pravrtavadanah vtgann tva % * His raiment was besmirched and he 
manifested his grief by his heart which was filled with the foe’s 
darts and arrows, as though they were clamps of iron to restrain 
it from breaking, rnd his beard which lay over the heart on which 
his masters good deeds were engraved. On his long arm, re¬ 
laxed from lack of exercise, was as sole ornament his lucky 
bracelet. His parched lip, faintly coloured through neglect of 
use of betel, protruded under the stress of his long sighs like 
a coal from a heart afire with sorrow, and he covered his face 
with a mantle of tears as though in shame for the sin of living 
when his master had fallen/ Yet Bana can be brief, though he 
must be pointed, as in Harsa’s oath ; gapdmy aryasyaivapddapdh- 
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suspargena yadi pariganitair eva vasarath sakalacdpacapaladur - 
lalita?iarapaticaranaranaranayamananigadam nirgaudam na 
karovii medinim tatas tanunapdti pttasarpisi patahga iva pataki 
pdtaydmy atmanam , 1 By the dust of my noble one's feet I swear 
that, if I do not within a measured tale of days make the earth 
without a Gauda and cause it to resound with the fetters on the 
feet of kings made haughty by the elasticity of their bows, I will 
hurl myself, worthless as I shall be, like a moth on to a flame fed 
of oil.' Even in the death scenes of Harsa's mother and father 
epigram must prevail: Prabhakaravardhana thus addresses his 
darling boy : mahasattvatd hi prathamam avalambanam lokasya 
pagead rajajhntd . sattvavatam cagranih sarvatigayagritah kva 
bhavan kva vaiklavyam I'kulapradipd siti divasakarasadrgatejasas 
te laghukaranamiva. purusasihho 'siti cauryapatuprajnopabrnhita - 
pardkramasya nindeva. ksitir iyam taveti laksandkhyatacakra - 
vartipadasyapunaruktam iva . grhyatam grir iti svayam eva griyd 
grhitasya viparitam iva, * Magnanimity is the mainstay of this 
world, next royal blood. How incompatible is weakness with 
thee who art the first of the magnanimous, endowed with every 
perfection ? Shall I call thee lamp of our line ? That were 
almost a making light of thee whose brilliance matcheth the sun. 
To call thee lion of men is as it were a censure to one whose 
prowess is manifested not alone in heroism but in keen intelli¬ 
gence. ’Twere tautology to say, 14 The earth is thine", when 
thou bearcst the clear signs of imperial splendour to come. 
Twere contradiction to bid thee grasp the goddess fortune when 
she already hath thee in her embrace,’ and so on until the poet 
grows weary, for there is no logical end to these elegancies. 
Rhythmical effects and alliterations abound and often are happy: 
apratihataratharaiihasd Raghund laghunaiva kdleuakari kaku - 
bhdthprasadanam, 1 In a brief space with the irresistible onset of 
his chariot Raghu brought peace to the world.’ 

Bana's fondness of figures is obvious, and metaphors, similes, 
seeming incongruity, exemplification, Sahoktis, as in the descrip¬ 
tion of Rajya5ri as akulam kegakaldpena maranopdyena ca , 

4 bewildered with dishevelled locks and as to the means of death,' 
dagdham candatapena vaidhavyena ca, * burnt with the fierce heat 
and the pains of widowhood', and others abound. Among his few 
verses is a fairly good example of lively fancy, Utpreksa : 
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jayaty Upendrah sa cakara durato: bibhitsaya yak ksanalab - 
dhalaksyaya 

drfaiva koparunaya ripor urak: svayam bhayad bhinnam iv- 
asrapatalam. 

1 Supreme is that Upendra, who by his mere glance from afar 
which struck at once its mark with angry red, made the breast of 
his foe ruddy with gore as though in fear it had burst open of its 
own accord/ A good instance of hyperbole, Atifayokti, is 
presented in his eulogy of his preceptor: 

tiamdmi Bharvof caranambujadvayam: sagekharair Mattkka- 
ribkik krtdrcanam 

samas 1 'asaman fakir itavedika* : vitahkapitholluthitarunanguli. 

4 1 revere the lotus feet of Bharvu, worshipped by the Maukhari 
princes with diadems on their heads, whose toes gleamed red as 
they moved on the lofty footstool formed by the crowns of all 
the feudatories of the realm/ 

The number of verses used by Bana is small, though less 
limited than in the case of Subandhu. Bana does not observe 
the rule laid down by Bhamaha 1 that the Akhyayika should 
contain at the beginning of each Ucchvasa Vaktra and Apara- 
vaktra verses announcing the subject of the chapter. The first 
Ucchvasa of the Harsacarita has an introduction on poetry; the 
others have two verses, but the form is either two Aryas or 
a £loka and an Arya. In the body of the chapters we have an 
Aparavaktra in i; three stanzas Vasantatilaka, £ardulavikrldita 
and Aparavaktra in ii; two pairs, Arya and Sragdhara in iii; 
a pair of verses, Vaktra and Aparavaktra, and a detached Arya 
in iv; a £loka and an Aparavaktra in v; and an Arya in vi; 
the last two have no inserted verses. The Vaktra of Bana is 
not the Qloka as in the metrical textbooks, but a sort of £loka 
with a spondee at the close of the even lines. The Kadambari 
after its verse prelude is essentially in prose. 

H. :6. Nobel {Indian pp. 178, 187) argues that both Dantfin and 

ama la cannot have known Bana’s work: as regards bhamaha this can hardly 
be true m respect of time, but he may have lived far away. In Rudrata we have 
accounts of the Katha (xvi. 20-3) and Akhyayika (xvi. 24-30) which obviously are 
based on Bana; cf. S. K. D«, BSOS. iii. 514 f. 
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THE LATER ROMANCES AND THE CAMPOS 

i. The Romances 

12 ANA has set a model which it was easy to admire, but 
infinitely hard to follow with any success, and in fact 
we have nothing later which can be set for a moment beside 
him. Criticism 1 of him was not specially intelligent; he was 
classed with (pilabhattarika, one of the few poetesses of India 
who used Sanskrit, as a model of the Pancala style, in which 
sense and sound were of equal importance, an assertion in no 
sense true. He found an imitator in Dhanapala, son of Sarva- 
deva, and brother of (^obhana; he lived under the patronage of 
Slyaka and \ akpati of Dhara, though Merutunga 2 places him 
also at Bhoja s court and tells us a tale of his dispute with his 
family and final reconciliation to his brother. He wrote in 
A. D. 972-3 the Prakrit lexicon, Paiyalacchi, and, after becoming 
a Jain, the Rsab/tapahcdfika in fifty Prakrit stanzas. His romance 
is styled Tilakamaiijari 3 after the heroine, and it has clearly been 
his aim to seek to draw as many parallel pictures to those of the 
Kadambari in describing this lady's love of Samaraketu. He 
recognizes his debt, and perhaps that is the best that can be 
said of him. 

Another Jain effort to rival the Kadambari is seen in the 
Gadyacintamani 4 of Odayadeva, alias Vadibhasinha, a lion to the 
elephants of counter disputants. He was a Digambara Jain, pupil 
of Puspasena, whom he lauds in the usual exaggerated style, and 
his work deals with the legend of Jivaka or Jivandhara, which is 
also the topic of the Jivandharacampu . His imitation of Bana 
is flagrant, including an effort to improve on the advice given by 
the sage (pukanasa to the young Candrapida. Other Jain 

1 Kane, Kadambari , p. xxv. 

Prabandhacintdmant, pp. 60 ff. (trans. Tawney). 

Ed. KM. 85, 1903. Cf. Jacobi, GGA. 1905, p. 379. 

Ed. Madras. 15,02. Cf. Hultzsch, I A. xxxii. 240; ZDMG. lxviii, 697 f. 
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Kathas hardly attempt, and certainly do not reach, the stage of 
comparison with the true romances. 1 

2. The Campus 

The romances contain here and there a few stanzas but they 
are normally and effectively in prose, and the literary composi¬ 
tions styled Campus, a name of unknown sense, differ vitally 
from them in that they use prose or verse indifferently for the 
same purpose. In this Campus differ from other forms of litera¬ 
ture in which verse is mingled with prose; the verses in these 
cases are either gnomic, or they serve to summarize the context 
of the story, as do the title verses of the Paricatantra , or occa¬ 
sionally they appear to lend greater effect to some point in the 
narrative as when a short speech is made in pointed form, or 
a specially important idea is thus underlined. But it was not 
surprising that the use of verse freely side by side with prose 
should occur, especially when works could be written in either 
indifferently, and we have in the Jdtakarnald , on the one hand, 
and in the inscription of Harisena on the other, clear cases of 
something which may be deemed fairly like the Campu, and 
Oldenberg 2 has adduced analogous cases in the. J a taka book. 
But it is only from a late period that we have works written in 
the full Kavya style in which the poet shows now his ability in 
prose and now in verses, without seeking to reserve verses for any 
special end. 

The oldest extant is probably the Damayantlkatha 3 or Nala- 
campu of Trivikrama Bhatta, whom we know as the author of 
the Nausari inscription of the Rastrakuta king Indra III in 
A.D. 915, and who is also mentioned as author of the Maddlasd - 
campu . The tale runs that his father Devaditya, a court Pandit, 
was absent from his post when a rival came forward to challenge 
him, with the result that the son aided by Sarasvatl composed 
the Nalacampu , which was left unfinished because his father 
returned and rendered his son’s action needless. The story is 

1 On the fragmentary Avantisutuiarx ascribed to Danclin—wrongly—see S. K. De, 
I HQ. i. 31 ff.; iii. 395 ff. 

* GN. 1918, pp. 429 ff.; 1919, pp. 61 ff. 

9 Ed. NSP. 1885. He was of the Qandilya family and son of Nem&ditva (El. 

ix. 28). 
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elaborated with the usual defeats of long sentences, consisting of 
epithets heaped on epithets in long compounds, with double 
meanings, alliterations and jingles complete. The author men¬ 
tions buna, and himself is referred to in the SafasvailkiVtthd- 
hharami. His verses arc no more than mediocrej there is the 
usual combination of simile with a double meaning in his critique 
of poets given in anthologies: 

tip ragatihapudanyasa jammiragaktSu wth 

Siinly eke bahuldlftpak kavoyo hdlakd i'w. 

‘Some poets are like children ; their diction is as tottering as 
their feet, they disgust people (they- cause delight to their 
mothers), they chatter much (they have many endearments).' 
This is dearly frigid, and his elaborate stanzas are stilt less 
attractive. 

1*0 a Jain of the same century, a contemporary of the Rastra- 
kQta Krsna and protege of his feudatory, a son of the Ciilukya 
Arikcsarin II, we owe the much more important work, YafaJ- 
Maka} written in Qjy. Somadeva was a Digambara Jain and he 
wrote, 35 did all Jains, with an eye to the salvation of mankind 
by means of the Jain faith, and in fact the last three sections of 
his book serve as a manual of lessons for laymen. The taic 
itself, however, is not at all dull. In the rich Yodheya country 
there was a city Rajapura ruled by Marjdstta, a sensualist, who 
has decided on the advice of his family priest to offer to the 
goddess of the family, Can^amari-dcvata, a pair of all living 
things, including human beings. He is ready to sacrifice when 
there come before him an ascetic pair, hoy and girl, who have 
been induced to come to the place of sacrifice J at the sight of 
them the darkness passes away from his mind. At this point 
the author, with an awkward transition, explains their presence ; 
an ascetic, Sudatta, has just arrived at the outskirts of the town, 
and rejecting a garden for its encitements to love, snd a homing 
place as needlessly repulsive, has taken up his abode on a small 
hill. J n hi-; train are two young people, the children of Mart- 
dattu's ow n sister by Ya$omati, son of king Yafodhara, and the 
sage, knowing the future, sends them where he knows the royal 
guards will accost them and take them to the king for sacrifice. 

1 Ed. KM. JO, IQH-2, Cf. S’ctrrKsn, Riper!, U, pjv. jiff. 
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The king, however, treats them with honour, having bethought 
him that his niece and nephew were reported to have adopted 
Lhc ascetic life, and questions them as to their history. In A$v 5 $a 
ii the youth, who enjoys like his sister (he rare gift of knowledge 
of past births, tells a curious tale. There was a king of Ujjain, 
Yaco'rlha,' and his wife Candramatf bore him a son, Ya^odhara, 
whom on the Sight of his whitening hair the father placed on the 
throne, retiring to contemplation. The life of Yafodhara is 
described, and the poet displays his knowledge of policy in con¬ 
versation between the king and a minister, in which are set out 
with legendary examples the fate of kings who choose bad 
ministers, and of kings who cast aside their faithful servants. 
Y^udhara seems ideally happy, ho delights in the Veda of the 
bow, but one night he finds that his wife leaves his side for a 
guilty intrigue. He meditates shying her, but is deterred by the 
scandal, and bis mother, who suspects the truth, seeing his sudden 
aversion to life, counsels him to perform a sacrifice including the 
slaughter of all kinds of animats. The king, however, will have 
nothing to do with sacrifices destructive of life, and there ensues 
a polemic between him and his mother on the Jain faith, to which 
she realizes that he is tending. He argues, however, that offer¬ 
ings to the dead arc absurd, and that crows are the real recipients 
of the bounty tendered, while the idea of water ns purifying is 
ridiculed. A vast array of poetical authority is adduced by the 
king, who quotes almost all the great poets down to Rkjajckhara, 
and the queen, perhaps wearied hy his eloquence, compromises OH 
a. cock of flour. The wicked wife, however, secs her chance, 
insists on cooking the mixture, inserts poison and ends the mother 
and son alike (iii), In Ajvasa fy we have the account of the fate 
ofthe mother, sun, and xvife in later births as the result of their 
crimes, the slaying even of an effigy of a cock being a sin. The 
wteked wife repeats in these rebirths her evil deed. At last, 
however, the cycle is complete, and the mother and son are re 
born, with knowledge of the past as the twin children of Ya S o- 
maii and the sister ofMaridatta, Needless to say, the king Is now 
induced (v) to take instruction from Sudatta, and in the*end is 
converted along with the goddess and his people. 


* “fSJSS 1 ****•' «*■ iummntiw* the puilk] worti , »( MloOn 

n «i!i VldMja San. Htfl (p . 9* may be m error. 
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While it can hardly be said that Somadeva complies with the 
principle laid down in such late works as the Sdhityadarpana} 
that verse should be used for passages where sentiment is to be 
prominently expressed (sarasam vastu), since he often employs it 
without much impressment, it is certain that he is a poet of 
taste and good sense. His defence of critics against ignorance of 
poetry because they are not composers is: 

avaktdpi svayam tokah kdmam kdvyapariksakah 
rasapdkdnabhijno 'pi bhokid veiii na kim rasam? 

'Though people in general cannot express themselves, still 
they are good judges of poems* Though one has no skill in the 
art of producing sweet flavours, does not he who partakes of 
food know them perfectly well?’ The king’s commonsense is 
clear: 

sariisarovdridkivdpikdsu: nimajjanonmajjanamdiram eva 
punydya cet tarhi jalecardndm: svargah furd sydd itaresu 
pa fcat, 

1 If descent into and emerging from river, lake, sea, or tank, 
were enough for salvation, then heaven would belong preemi¬ 
nently to those that dwell in the water, and secondarily only to 
other creatures/ The king’s joy in the bow is well expressed: 

ydvanti bhuvi fast rani tesdm frestkataram dhanuh 
dhanusam gocarc tdni na tesdm gocare dhanuh, 

c Of all the weapons on earth the bow hath preeminence; it 
reacheth all, but none can attain it/ The folly of human desire 
is repeatedly derided as in : 

tv am mandiradravinaddratan udvahddya is : trsndtamobhir anu~ 
bandhibhir astabuddhih 

klifndsy aharnifam imam na tu ciita veisi: dandam Yamasya 
nipatantam akanda eva* 

1 O heart, thou dost torment thyself night and day, fettered by 
the darkness of desire for home, wealth, wife, and child, and dost 

1 33* ( 33 a ) reading padyair with Peterson, Pepor( t ii, p* 34. There is a v,L 

gadyair (Nobel, Indian Poetry, p. i6S, who has overlooked Peterson's view). The 
sense is dubious ; Peterson's view is tlmt the definition of Katha has this work or type 
in view. 
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heed not that the retd or Death is falling even now all unexpected 

upon illy head." 

Another Jain Campfl known to us is the Jitandhtnacampu 1 of 
Haricancira, which is based on the UttarapUrdt}<i of Gttnabhadra. 
and cannot be before a.d, 900. Whether this writer is the same 
as the Ifaricandra, the Digambara, who wrote the Diuirmaf&r- 
mdbkyuiiaya. in liventj'-one cantos, must remain uncertain, but 
that author copied both Magha and Vakpati, and thus there is 
no chronological difficulty in the suggestion. Both works are of 
the type of respectable dullness. 

Of BrahmanicaS Campus one, the Ramayamunmpu^ is ascribed 
to Khoja and Laksmana Bh^ta \ there is a Bharatacampk by 
Atlanta, in twelve Stabakaa r of uncertain date. Mure definitely 
dated is the Ud&yasunder thatka * of Soddhak r a VSlabha Kay- 
aatha of Lata, who wrote r. A-p. iooq under the patronage of king 
Mum muni raj a of the Konkan. The model of the writer was the 
Har$ near tin of B 3 na, and ill Imitation of him he gives not merely 
facts regarding his own lineage, but also some twenty-five stanzas 
on earlier poets, Of Ehya he says : 


fitiMasjt s Hffrfatariti nifttam uffakjya ; $aktim tta Jtf 'fr*i £avi- 
fit Sira madam tykjanti ? 


1 Who, seeing the sharp spear of Bari a in his Harfotariia* 
would not lose all delight in the arms of poetry?' There is, 
however, little sign of keen insight in his verse, and he merely 
utters* as a rule, some vague generality as in: 


babfifivur tune *pi Kumara&fsa- : BkasMayc htmfa iovInddVflS it 
yadiy&gohhih kffmhh drapanti cetMsi candrQpaianirm#fAni* 


* Others, too, there were, KumaradSsa, Bhlsa among them, 
moons of poetry through whose words the hearts of the makers, 
pure as the moon stone, are made to melt. 1 

Late, but of * pedal interest are the SvakasudkakarticatHpH * of 
Nldlyana written in the seventeenth century, which describe* 


] £ !■ Tflujqn:, 1^5. Cf. Killing I A. mf v itfG. 

■ Ed NSF. 19^. The of CriEt&ff* woj a Camp® (AWjp 

sexli. |i) + 

* Ed. todIru miii] Romtay, 19*3. 

I 5! ^™p'' SfJrimiItU£1 (GOS,3 T pp. xtl C ; r i. GatbMtfi Or. Sttteii 1930. 

" ■ i v< /Nt dtt p. ^ 
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tlic loves of Agnt’s wife SvihS and the Moon in fin idyllic 
manner which has been compared by Piwhel with Homer's 
picture 1 of the Joves of Ares and Aphrodite, and the fanJkar/i- 
ettevilasacampti? written by a poet Cankara in honour of CeU~ 
siiiha, whose name figures prominently in the transactions of 
Warren Hastings. Of these poems the former is admittedly a 
product of the art of extempore composition (fiftfkaviUi), of which 
poets were inordinately and most foolishly proud. 

1 <v, vrii. fi. 

5 Aufrtdat, BfrL\ Cm* 4*L Ut* >t otliet text* cf, MaJuir Cal*I u xii. fl i fta 
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THE AJM3 AND ACHIEVEMENT OF SANSKRIT 

POETRY 

r. The Aims and Training of the Poet 

I NDIAN puds anti authors of works on poetics are in sub- 
Siriutial a^rcetnent in their views of the poet’s purpose* 1 
The two great ends which appeal to them are the winning of 
fame and the giving of pleasure ; even after the poet has gone 
to heaven, Bhim&ha says, hte body remains on the earth, pure 
and pleasant in the shape of his poem. No doubt other ends 
may be added ; Bhamnha himself mentions skill in regard to duty* 
practical life, love and final release, and in the arts, hut these are 
merely subsidiary matters, which can be gained by other means 
and are not therefore worthy of men lion. Nor h instruction a 
necessary part of the atm of the poet, though it may be designed 
by him J if this is his purpose he serves the purpose of the pei j 
suasion of a lovely lady as opposed to the religious teachers 
who can command or the authors of scientific treatises who advfoe 
as friends. The pleasure of poetry accrues to the reader or 
auditor; when pressed* Indian theory does not admit that the 
pleasure lies in the creation ; it is appreciated by the poet when, 
his work accomplished, he becomes the critic and in this capacity 
partakes of the sentiment which, relished, i$ the purest form of 
delight. We have here a parallel to the doctrine that it is the 
spectator, not the actor, who enjoys the sentiment of a drama. 

If, however* the poets desired their own fame, they were con¬ 
scious that they could not achieve it without patronage, and this 
was naturally to be sought primarily from the kxng t or failing 
him from some rich patron. The motives which should influence 
kings arc expressed repeatedly and most effectively. The glory 
of ancient kings, Daudin assures os, mirrored in speech, endurca 
after they have passed away ; the fruits of mens deeds, heaven 


1 F. \\\ Tbamia, Bhmdur&tr Cwtaf, VvL t y\y. ty? IT. Cf + itovc,cbip. N, f J* 
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ficc., may pass away, says Rudrapc, but the poet tail preserve 
their names for ever, and Kalhaha, as we have seen, is most 
emphatic cm this score, 1 In Raja^ekhara we have the utmost 
insistence on the duty of the king, both in rcyard to poetry and 
the sciences; he is to hold a forma] durbar at which a vast array 
of poets and others arc to be present and to examine the merit of 
the work presented for consideration, and he should reward po cts 
according to their merits, following the example of V0sudeva 1 
Satavahana. Cud i aka, and SShasaftka, He is also to set up 
assemblies of Brahmins. BrahmasabhSs, in the great cities of the 
rcnlrn in order to have tests applied to works presented there for 
approval, and we have given to us lists of the great poets Kali¬ 
dasa, Mentha, Amara, Rflpa, Sura, 1 Bharavi, Haricandra r Candra- 
gupta, acclaimed at Ujjain, while the writers of Qastras, 
Upavarsa, Varsa* Pacini, Pingala, Vyadi, Vararnd, and Patan* 
jali, were approved at Pa tal i put ra. Thu Bhajap ra id ndk a , though 
late and unhUtorical, prescats us with amusing pictures of such 
contests at court, and similar pictures are drawn in the Pra- 
bamlb&cinta?rm at i y showing that Raja^ekhant's ideal was not 
seldom realized, while a more formal picture of a Sab ha is given 
by Maftkfra* Nor need we doubt that the relation between poet 
and king was happy for both ; if Banana wealth through the 
generosity of Harca wa* famous, there is much tiuth in the 
anonymous poet who asks where are departed the loads of gold, 
the rutting elephants bestowed by the great king on Raria's 
merits, whereas hi* glory limned In the poet's flowing verse* will 
not pass away even at the aeon's waning. 

Fnets, of course hoped that kings would be men of taste, but 
they remembered also that they nought a wider audience ihrin 
kings, and that to be permanent in renown they must capture the 
fancy of the man of taste (rasika) whose expert judgement would 
tc&t their works. Such 3 man is one who has deeply studied 
poetry so that there is no flaw in the mirror of his mind, and who 
can thus by reason of sympathy identify himself with the writer’s 
aim. Such a man will feel his heart stirred as by the drinking of 
much wine when lie hears a true poem; his hair will thrill, his head 
tremble, his cheeks redden, his eyes fit! with tears, his voice falter 

1 VC Stf&Ji.'i i ifiiL'iiti, ijo T tSo, 167, 1S6. 
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when he seuk.x tn repeat the poet's words . 1 And, as we have seen, 
these effects ihe true poet will experience in himself when he places 
himself in the position of a reader* and thus enjoys objectively 
and dispassionately the aesthetic pleasure uf his own creations. 

But Lu produce such fine poetry is lhe result of many factors. 
There must be genius {pratibkdh there must be culture {vyui- 
patti) t there must be practice ( abhyfisa) ; Dandin* indeed, dis¬ 
agreeing with udicra like Bliim ah a, insist;* that even in the 
absence of genius or fancy, much may be accomplished by dint 
of the other twi% and rd] are agreed in demanding the combina¬ 
tion of alt three for the highest poetry. The idea that from a 
simple uncultured soul there might well up a stream of poetry 
limpid and undefiJed would certainly not have appealed to San 
skrit poets, and the writers on poetics demand from them, and 
they take pains to show that they possess, a vast fund of useful 
in formation. Vamana gives us a quite dear list of what a poet 
requires to know. He must have worldly knowledge, under- 
stand what is possible Or not; lie must be a master of grammar, 
must know the correct meanings of words as shown in diction¬ 
aries ; must study metrics; must be expert in the arta, including 
singing, dancing, and painting; and study the Kuma^istra, so as 
to be aware of the usages of love. Again, he most study politics, 
so as to know what is policy and the reverse, and to gather pro¬ 
priety of incident These, however, are by no means all the 
duties of the poet. He has certain miscellaneous matters still to 
attend to; he must make himself acquainted with existing 
poetry, practise the writing of poems or at least parts of poems. 
Show reverent obedience \o masters who instruct him in the art 
of poetry, practise the choosing or the right word which when 
found could not possibly be changed without injury to the poem* 
His talent must he concentrated by attention to his aim* and fur 
this purpose the early morning is the best, a doctrine which may 
be supported by tlw testimony of Kalidasa and Magha, 

Refinements on the doctrine of the sources of poetry yield 
litHc of value, Kiija^ekhara 1 discusses the function of imagina¬ 
tion (pratiAM) a^ creative or discriminative, a distinction which 

1 .nfiftjj.jJj. i l i.r- 3 , iSj;. ji K iinportaj^c of Lh^iumUoh l* icco^i^ * 1L 

tmllston, Aouita™ Mtfyt, 1L ijo a *hm pact; *rc clabwrrl «u ihe b^tii o( 
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really deals with the distinction between Lhc power to create and 

the power of appreciation. Kalidasa is cited as discriminating 
between the two capacities, R5ja;ekham is also interesting for 
his pictU/c or the pud, who is essentially to be a man of fashion 
and wealth, lib house b to be well garnished, with rooms meet 
for each season* a shady garden with lakes, ponds, a pavilion, 
a bathing-place, a palanquin, swans, and Cakora birds. The 
poet must be pure in speech, mind, and body; he Is to have 
short-dipped nasl^ be anointed* wear a splendid but not gaudy 
garment, chew' betel after meals* His retinue must match his 
elegance; the menials shall speak Apabhraxi^a, the maids 
MagadhT* the ladies of the harem Sanskrit and Prakrit, his 
friends all languages ; his writer should have the same capacity 
and be himself a poet. Some even might go so Tar as to Insist 
on special rules of speech in the household, like the Magadhau 
Ci^uniga who prohibited the use of cerebrals save ff , sibilants 
and kf in hi:; hearing, while Kuvindt of ^urasena. would not have 
harsh consonants used. SStavaham of Kuntala insisted on Prakrit 
only, Siiha&iiika of Ujjalu demanded Sanskrit from his court. 
The poet's day Is neatly divided; he is to rise early, pay devo¬ 
tion to Sarasvatl, goddess of learning, study sciences and their 
accessories, then give a period to composition, take his midday 
meaf thereafter engage in a discussion nn his poem or poetry 
in general (fr&vvCtg&Uhi ), later examine ids poem with wine 
intelligent friends* in the evening repeal his worship of the 
goddess, and in the early part of the night write out his final 
version, AH this, of course, is somewhat tainted with artificiality, 
but everywhere in Raja^ekharap a$ in bis distinction of poets 
according to the part played by science in their works, we are 
faced with the fact that poetry was essentially a learned pursuit, 
the product of much cultivation, 

Rnja^ekhara devotes much attention Ip an issue which his pre¬ 
decessors less Completely discuss, the issue of the borrowing of 
phrases and ideas by one poet from another* Anandavardhano. 1 
Is not anxious For overmuch borrowing; the province of poetry Is 
unlimited, though Tor centuries hundreds of poets have been 
writing. There may be resemblances between the works of two 
inspired poets ; of such similarities we must disapprove those In 

1 ill, ut 
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which we have such a relation as that of a thing and its image, 
or an object and a picture thereof, but similarity such as exists 
between two men is not to be condemned. Raja£ekhara 1 gives 
us divergent views on the issue of borrowing phrases or part or 
even the whole of a stanza, and though he discriminates between 
mere stealing and appropriation his views turn out to be lax. 
He cites indeed the excellent maxim that while other thefts pass 
away by lapse of time the theft of words endures even to sons 
and grandsons, but only to cite his wife Avantisundarl's excuses 
for appropriation, whether in words or matter. Thus he may 
say, 4 1 have a reputation, he has none; I enjoy a secure position, 
he is a climber; this is inappropriate in him, appropriate in me, 
his words are like a tonic, mine like wine, that is, our styles are 
different; he ignores specialities of dialect, I attend to them ; no 
one knows that he is the author; the author lives a long way 
off; the book he wrote is obsolete; this is the work of a mere 
barbarian.' These excuses were evidently duly availed of by 
later writers in Sanskrit, and they are too well known in modern 
practice to render serious condemnation in point. Raja^ekhara’s 
own view is stated in the doctrine that 1 there is no poet that is 
not a thief, no merchant that does not cheat, but he flourishes 
without reproach who knows how to hide his theft. One poet is 
a creator, another an adapter, another a coverer up, another 
a collector. He who here sees something new in word, sense, 
phrase, and writes up something old, may be accounted a great 
poet.’ As regards theft of matter Raja^ekhara propounds a doc¬ 
trine which attained acceptance, and is summed up by Hema- 
candra. 2 The relation of imaging is condemned, being defined 
as * the case where the sense is entirely the same but there is a 
setting in other expressions. In the case of the copy the subject 
Is made to appear different by a moderate elaboration of particu¬ 
lars, and this is a superior form to the previous. Corporeal 
resemblance is the case where, with difference of subject, there is 
apprehension of identity because of great similarity ; even clever 
poets produce such works. In the form named 1 foreign city 
entrancethere is identity in substance, but the garnishing is 
widely different and even excellent poets adopt this mode. There 

1 Kdvyamimdhsd , xi ff.; cf. Kscmendra, Kavikanthdbkarana , ii. I. 

2 Kdvydnufdsana , pp. 8ff. 
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is, of course, another side to this process; Bana distinctly con¬ 
demns in the preface to his Harsacarita the poet who modifies 
phrases and hides the signs of authorship, as a thief, worthy of 
condemnation. 1 

The process of copying, of composing verses for practice in 
metre without much regard to sense, and the working up of 
commonplaces, resulted in a large number of poetical conventions 
being established, which the Kavyas repeat almost mechanically ; 
the Cakravaka bird is parted at night from its mate and affords 
a constant reminder of human suffering; the Cakora is fabled to 
subsist on the moonbeams, and its eyes redden at the sight of 
poisoned food ; the Cataka drinks the waters of the clouds alone ; 
the Hansa discriminates milk in water ; fame and laughter alike 
are white; affection is redness; darkness carl be handled ; the 
mouth of envy is two-tongued and filled with poison, the toe¬ 
nails of the king are burnished by the crest jewels of the vassals 
who lie prostrate at his feet; the day lotuses close their calyx 
eyes in the evening; the Afoka blooms beneath the touch of the 
beloved’s foot, and a large number of motifs are rehandled by 
poet after poet. Raja^ekhara 2 deals fully with these poetic 
conventions, which he prosaically explains as really due to obser¬ 
vations made at different places and times from ours. 1 hus we 
find the rule that lotuses always exist in rivers, swans only in 
water, every mountain has gold and jewels; or, again, facts are 
ignored, as when the jasmine is denied the right to exist in spring, 
sandal trees are said to have neither flowers nor fruit, and A^okas 
denied fruit. Or, again, there are artificial restrictions on the 
existence of things ; dolphins exist only in the ocean, pearls only 
in Tamraparnl. He illustrates the same style of conventions for 
substances, actions, qualities, and gives us the characteristics of 
the .seasons as they are established by the poets. There is also 
much repetition of wider ideas, and interesting collections have 
already been made of variant treatments of ideas in Hindu 
fiction : such motifs are the art of entering another’s body, the 
laugh and cry motif % talking birds, the act of truth, the Dohada 
or craying of pregnant women, false ascetics and spurious nuns, 
the Joseph and Potiphar motif\ the idea of avoiding fate, the 

i Cf. Some?vara, Suratkotsava , i. 37, 39. 

* Kavyamimahsa , xiv ff. 
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fabtc of the crow and the palm Lee, change of sen, and many 
others important or trivial.' 

Another fact of importance in the development of Sanskrit 
literary taste was the fondness for the composition of poetry tx 
temperi or at least on A given theme with the least possible 
delay. This device might easily lead to undue regard for a cum- 
pietc and ready command of conventions enabling the poet to 
turn out verses with the greatest possible -peed. The praise be¬ 
stowed on the ijuick-ivriting poet ^'ighrakavi 3 to 115 must seem 
exaggerated, but the existence of the feeling is clearly attested. 
Less reprehensible as an essay in poetic skill was the practice of 
SamasySpQrona,' when a poet constructed a stanza usually on 
a single line given to him. Tradition ascribes proficiency in this 
amusement even to Kalidasa. 


2. The Ackieutmeni 


It is easy to sec the defects In Sanskrit poetry and still easier 
to exaggerate them. The difficulty of the language is added to 
by the elaboration given to it by poets who were writing always 
for highly cultured audiences and who had no chance of winning 
reputation and wealth by anything that was commonplace or 
simple. The Jong compounds which are affected by some poets 
even in verse and which are de rtgU in poetic prose are some- 
times obscure; they are always a barrier to quick comprehension 
by all who are not deeply imbued with the spirit of the Kivya 
i.tcrature. The elaborate all iterations and assonances which had 
tu the Indian oar a definite aesthetic relation to the sense con¬ 
veyed are Its® easy for u$ to appreciate, especially as the blend¬ 
ing ol Sound and sense has been less eagerly pursued and much 
less successfully attained by western poets, so that we arc apt to 
dismiss as pedantic the careful rules of the writers on poetics 
who came to divide styles largely on the basis of sound effects. 
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Moreover, the love of double meanings, which is essential in 
Subandliu and Bina and much loved by many other poets, is 
perplexing, and demands from ua an intellectual strain which was 
doubtless not exacted from the select coteries who admired the 
poems wfieri they were first produced. Nor is it easy for us to 
appreciate the constant effort slightly to improve cm phrases 
and ideas which have been given currency by an earlier poet, an 
attempt which is unquestionably apt to lead to forced uses of 
language and lack of simplicity. Still Uss of course can we 
appreciate those tricks in poetic form and grotesque experiments 
in the use of but one or tw-o letters to make up the consonants in 
a line which Uharavi and Magha, not to mention minor poets, 
were willing to carry out. Nor does the elaboration of the 
poetic vocabulary, based Largely on the free use of poetical 
dictionaries, appeal 10 us^ and the rich variety of conventional 
ornaments unquestionably soon pahs. 

Apart from defects of style we miss in Sanskrit literature the 
revelation of personal character by the poets in their poems; 
Sappho, Catullus, Lucretius, distant as they are from us F pro¬ 
duce an impression infinitely more vivid than docs any Sanskrit 
poet- Those that have come down to US preserve far more of the 
calm of Vergil [ the writers an poetics appreciated to the full 
the generalizing power of poetry, its impersonal character, its 
duty of suggestion in lieu of expression, and their appreciation 
was due to the practice of the great poets. They live moreover 
in a world of tranquil calm, not in the ?ense that sorrow and 
suffering are unknown, but in the sense that there prevails 
a rational order in the world which is the outcome not of blind 
chance but of the actions uf man in previous births. Discontent 
with the constitution of the universe, rebellion against its decrees* 
are incompatible with the serenity engendered by this recogni¬ 
tion by all the Brahmanical poets of the rationality of the world 
order. Hence we can trace uo echo of social discontent; the 
poets w r eie courtiers who saw F nothing whatever unsatisfactory' in 
the life arnund them. Nor in the classical period do we find 
them much moved by patriotism ; they wrote, so far as wo have 
them K in times when national feeling was not excited by any 
foreign attack, and the clashes bet ween neighbouring kings 
appeared to them in the light of the normal occupation of the 
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warrior class. Political liberty within the state was undreamed 
of; the fiery passion which ennobles Lucan is impossible for an 
Indian poet. The Buddhist writers glorified their teacher and 
magnified his doctrine, but in the main they are too deeply 
affected by the Brahmanical spirit to move beyond the confines 
of emotion allowable. It is in £antideva above all that we find 
a deep seriousness, which blends in the most curious and incon¬ 
sistent manner with a denial of the reality of the universe. 

The conventionality of the themes of the poets may be admitted, 
and due regard had to the limit of their range and outlook, but 
the fact of the great merit of Sanskrit poetry remains un¬ 
questioned. At their best the poets had complete command of 
the ordinary emotions which appeal most deeply to the human 
heart; they know to the full the nature of love, in youth and in 
wedlock, of sorrow, of the joy of union and the pangs of separa¬ 
tion, of the utter hopelessness induced by the loss in death of the 
beloved, or its mitigation by the assurance of reunion in a life to 
come. Moreover, their love of nature is intimate and real ; 
whether because of their belief in transmigration or simply through 
natural sympathy, they look on life of all kinds with a kindly 
eye, and they share in the feelings of nature, as they assume it to 
share in the vicissitudes of man. Nor do they ignore the more 
manly virtues ; heroism, constancy, uprightness, self-sacrifice, all 
receive their meed of recognition in energetic portrayal. Humour 
comes naturally to many of them, and the wit of their parono¬ 
masias is ofteh unquestionable and strikingly effective. Their 
descriptive power is undeniable and applies equally to scenes 
from life and to cameos of nature. Their miniature-painting, 
illuminated by the brilliant condensation of style and set off* by 
the effective and melodious metre, while the sounds are skilfully 
chosen to match the sense, often achieves perfection in its kind. 
But the ability of the authors is not limited to description ; they 
are capable of rapid and luminous narrative, and even if they 
smack sometimes of the Artha9astra the speeches of their 
characters are lacking neither in force, vigour, nor logical power. 

It is not, of course, given to many poets to excel in epic, and 
we have many fine lyric stanzas from poet* who failed to produce 
anything distinguished on a larger scale. The highest merit 
belongs also to the expression in verse of maxims on life ; deeply 
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original they seldom are n but the power of giving impreMive 
utterance to the essential Tacts of human life belonged to men 
like Dhartfhiuri in the highest degree, and, many others have 
recorded Impressions with complete adequacy of language. I* is 
in the romances of Fiibandliu and Ban a that we feel most the 
serious defects of Sanskrit prose atyle, and even with these draw¬ 
backs Bana deserves his reputation both for the depth of his 
feeling of the nature of love and for the vigour and fire of his 
pictures nf the court of Har&i > of the death uf FriLbliakaravar- 
dhana, and the martial preparations of the king. 

The merits of India in the fable and the fairy tale have never 
been ignored, and in addition to Lhe Interesting character of the 
imaginative production of India In these genres there must beset 
to her credit the easy and elegant style nf the original Puftcft- 
and Somadcva's skill in rapid yet pleasing and pointed 
narrative. History never succeeded in winning a real place in 
Indian literature, though panegyrics are often dever and valuable 
as sources of historical information, but Kalhana was not merely 
an interesting chronicler; often he achieves true poetry, and for 
the period with which he was almost contemporary his work has 
all the interest posseted by Lucan s Phiirsnlia. Widely different 
iia were the two men by tempera men ^ the studied elaboration of 
their style and the fine effects of which they arc capable attest 
a real similarity of genius. 

It is natural to compart Sanskrit writers With the breeks nf 
the Alexandrian age or the post-August an Latin poets, and 
there is no doubt some justice in the parallels drawn between !he 
literatures. They are ejisentially the outcome of study and of 
the deliberate and conscious use of older models , 1 But it would 
be unjust to suggest For a moment that the Sanskrit poets were 
in genera! only on the level of the Alexandrians or of Statius. 
If we allow this to be true oT Magha* it could hardly be asserted 
of Bharavi. and Kalidasa merits comparison with all but the 
greatest of poets, superior by far io men as able os Ovid and 
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Propertius . 1 Qf English writers Tennyson has much in common 
■with him in calmness of outlook and in delicacy of beauty nf 
phrase, coupled with restraint and balance, but Tennyson lacked 
entirely the dramatic talent which is evinced so remarkably in 
the f 'aknntala .* 

The similarities, however, between the Alexandrians, the 
J'lavians, and the lesser masters of the Kavya are as interesting 
** xhp y are natural. Encyclopaedic learning is common to all 
three; Apollonios does his best to weary us of the Afgunauttita 
by his intempestive geographical dissertations,and Lucan, despite 
liis youth, Joses no opportunity of showing lm mastery 1 of thr 
Roman counterpart of the Indian Kali*. The subject-matter is, 
on the w hole,sacrificed to the form; threadbare legends,descrip 
lions of scenery, and commonplace reflections are crowded in 
without regard to appropriateness ; Migha is no greater a sinner 
than Apollonios or Lucan, and Valerius Flaccus and Statius are 
infinitely worse than he. Point, antithesis, and metaphor became 
essential; it was demanded of the Roman poets that they should 
like the prose authors adorn their writings with sot Undue, lamina 
oraft&ms ; success was often achieved in this genre. There is 
a remarkable similarity between the average stanza of a Kavya 
and the style of post-Augustao poetry. ■ Almost every group \ 
wmes Me rival e,* ‘of three or four lines in Statius constitutes in 
itself an idea, perhaps a conceit, a play of thought or of words ; 
It fastens itself like a burr upon the memory: such is the distinct¬ 
ness of his vis.on. such the elaborate accuracy of his touch. The 
epigram is the crowning result or this elaborate terseness of 
iction, ail t. is lucid! perception of the end in view- The verses 
of Martial are the quintessence of the Flavian poetry-' This 
holds good no less of Kallimachos and the Greek epigrammatists, 
who come nearest to achieving similar effects to Sanskrit poets. 

a in prose e t the effects of poetry; it became poetical in con¬ 
struction, vocabulary, and ornaments. Old and obsolete words 
were revive , new words invented or existing terms given new 
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senses, and bdid metaphorical transfers of meaning were affected , 1 
alt phenomena which occur freely in the ornate prose of the 
Sanskrit romances, As we have seen. Subandhu shows traces of 
the appropriation of verses for his work, and Tadtus himself b 
full of reminiscences of Vergil; Kalhana in hts turn freely adapts 
to poetry the happier turns of Sana's prose. 1 In prose and poetry 
alike we find in the silver age of Latin literature the love of 
strained expression and involved constructions and a search after 
metaphorical expression which is often artificial ; Lucan, Statius, 
and Valerius Haccus offer abundant examples of unsuccessful 
similes which make the Sanskrit poetaster's 3 comparison of an 
Orange with the freshly shaved chin of a drunken Hun quite 

pardonable* 

But Sanskrit poets had advantages denied to some of the 
Alexandrians rind po5t-Augustans + Their outlook on religion 
was one which it Is perhaps difficult for us to appreciate, but it 
accepted a reality in the tales of the gods such as Vtsnu or £iva 
which wax obviously not felt by Kalla machos in his playful treat¬ 
ment of the loves of the deities, or by Apollonius in his revival 
of the Homeric outlook long after it had ceased to have any 
reality, still lens by Lucan, Statius, or Valerius Flaccus 1 to whom 
the gods were no more than machinery sanctioned by Veryilian 

usage. T he Sanskrit poet might icgard the gods as ultimately 
real only in a secondary sense, but he had no difficulty in treat¬ 
ing them as something more than idle abstractions. Again, these 
poets had a deep appreciation of nature and feeling for Its 
beauties which is rare in da&rical poets of Greece nr Rome; It h 
more akin to the spirit of Theok rites, but p unlike that author, 
Indian poets expressed not a somewhat artificial appreciation of 
country scenes as I hey attracted a poet used to town hfc 1 but 
a natural affection which is not really disguised by their placid 
acceptance of a large number of purely poetic conventions in their 
descriptions. It may become tedious to find the themes of the 
seasons, the dawn, the rising and setting of the moon, and kindred 
topics so often dealt with in the K 5 vya, but take a each by itself 

1 bc&fca, Efa t mV, | iq, 
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these pictures are often accomplished works of art with which 
Greek and Roman poets have nothing strictly comparable in 
finish or merit. Nor in their appreciation of love in all its phases 
have the Sanskrit poets any equal among the Alexandrians save 
Apollonios in his splendid picture of Medea, while the post- 
Augustans cannot vie with him despite the real ability of Statius. 
There is, moreover, a deep gulf between the reticence of Greek 
and Roman alike in the treatment of love and the frankness of 
the poet of India; the Ars Amatoria of Ovid aided to secure 
his permanent exile , 1 and the Flavians show no signs of its 
influence, while Sanskrit poets would have been discredited if 
they had not been skilled in the topics of the Kama^stra, and 
been able to depict beauty of form and the delights of dalliance. 
In this sense they are far more akin to the spirit of romance than 
arc the Greeks or their Roman followers. Indian poets also have 
a happier outlook on life than the disillusioned Alexandrians or 
the somewhat depressed post-Augustans ; 2 they lived in a simpler 
world, were not vexed by political problems or memories of lost 
liberty, and were parts of a social system and believers in a 
scheme of life which, if incapable of producing the magnificence 
of Vergil’s vision of the world to come, at least offered something 
more exhilarating than the systems of Epicureanism or Stoicism. 

Moreover, the Sanskrit poets had command of a language 
capable of finer sound effects than even Greek at its best; they 
could successfully manage metres of great complexity but re¬ 
markable beauty, and they were conscious experts in the task of 
matching sound to sense, an art practised indeed by Greek and 
Roman poets alike, but with far less adequate means and with 
much less subtlety. Their use of alliteration is often overdone, 
but they resemble Vergil in their power to make it yield effective 
results, an art in which his followers and notably Lucan were 
markedly deficient. Their love of metaphor and simile doubtless 
led them at times to commit faults of taste and to a display of 
erudition rather than of judgement; but often they show a rich¬ 
ness of fancy and power of happy phraseology which is not 

1 Teuffel-Schwabe, Rom. Lit § 247. The deplorable taste of i. 289 ff. cannot be 
excelled in India. Characteristically Indian are e. g. A mores , i. 5; ii. 15. 

* All the greater classical poets have a vein of sadness ; cf. Tyrrell, Latin Poetry, 
pp. 159 ff. ; Butcher, Greek Genius , pp. 133 ff. 
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paralleled either in Greek or Latin poetry. Moreover, though 
we may easily find their paronomasias 1 tedious, there is no doubt 
that they are frequently rightly called models of twofold appro¬ 
priateness, and the free employment of figures of speech is often 
superior to the somewhat rhetorical manner which was introduced 
into Latin poetry by the practice of declamation in the oratorical 
schools, which Juvenal so forcibly derides. 

1 English lends itself only to comic effects, but Greek and Latin authors alike use 
this device with serious efforts at beauty ; cf. Cope, Aristotle's Rhetoric , p. 320, n. 1. 
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THE WEST AND INDIAN LITERATURE 

t, The Fables and Marchen of Greece and Indus 

T HE obvious parallelisms between Indian and Greet fairy 
tales and fables have never been ignored, and have 
evoked lively controversies* Wagenef 1 held that Greece was 
the recipient, but both Weber 5 and Bcnfcy 1 came to the con¬ 
clusion that the Indian fables were borrowed from Greece, and 
Tor this view there could be adduced the question of chrotio- 
logy ; ibe Greek fable is clearly in existence ill the time of 
Hesiod, is hinted at in Homer, appears definitely in Archilochus 
and Simonides, and is developed into an important branch of 
literature, though the actual date of our collections is less certain. 
H eroded os, however, knew of Aisopos as a fable-teller, and 
Babrios ft. a.d. aooj and Phaedrua ft. a.d. 20}, if themselves late, 
drew' from earlier sources. Benfey complicated the position by 
holding that fairy talcs were normally Indian in origin, thus 
establishing a dualism which was difficult to defend. Keller 4 
contended for the priority of India, and this view has recently 
been revived and insisted upon. Asa chronological considera¬ 
tion stress has been laid on the monumental evidence in India, 
especially at Bharhut of the third or second century B.C., Tor the 
existence of beast fables, and some would accept the J fit aka 
stories as already ousting in the fourth or fifth centuries Ikd., 
although this is manifestly dubious. Various criteria have been 
imagined by which to decide priority ; Weber preferred the test 
of simplicity, naturalness, or naivete, Ben fey thought that incom¬ 
pleteness was often a sign of greater age, whiie Keller Laid stress 
on the doctrine of logical sequence and conformity to the habits 

1 Ijs A }hwkyiwr Jt t'IttJt tl hi Apalepui </« ! ‘t Crhr i, 1I54';. 

1 IS, iii. S SBA. >890, ['■ Si 1 *- 
1 Trjfif- «t“ PostalInttlr&i I- atfT- 
* Jdiriikktr/. kteiK Phil * i*. icy-418. 

" tf , by HertcL C^aini H, TjQdcti 3 / 4 * c Ai*t, p. xill . Cf, G. 

tv fiif Phidt Ml J /tl , tS^/Tp pp. 1 ft 
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of animal ns revealed in nature. Thus he developed the argu- 
ment that the feci of the jackal following the lion to partake oT 
the remains of his kill is true to nature, and easily suggests to the 
early fabulist the conception of making turn minister to the lion 
as king of beasts, whence, as the minister must according to 
Indian tradition he a miracle of cunning, the jackal is thus 
reputed - in Greece where she fox appears in the role of the 
jackal, his position is unexplained, for he hi not in reality a very 
cunning animal. Unhappily this ignores, apart from the fact that 
it is fancy, not fact* that creates a world of inidligCEU beasts, the 
possibility that the Table had its origin neither in India nor in 
Greece, but was a product of lands intermediate between these 
countries* Weber justly contended that, if the relation of lion 
and jackal came thence to Greece, It would have to be changed to 
suit Greek conditions, while, if it later reached India from Greece, 
it would have been necessary there to reinstate the jackal. Or s 
more naturally, it may be held 1 hat the fable reached both west 
and east from the common source in the early fables connected 
with the name of Aisopos. We cannot ignore the possibility of 
Egypt having played a part in the genesis and transmission of 
fable-s and Dids 1 has with special reference to Kstllimachos 
claimed for 'Lydia a substantial share In the work of diffusion. 
Hcrtel,* again, has insisted that the idea of making use of fables 
to given instruction in politics is essentially Indian, and on the 
strength of it ha^ claimed for India originality in respect of the 
best Greek feblc.** ; but the aaserLiOii is as liltlc capable of proof 
as the claim that Greece excels in witty and pointed fables which 
in India have often suffered watering down at the hands of 
Buddhist and other preachers. 

Nor m any account can we omit to recognize the fact that in 
Marchen at least we may have old myths and that something 
must be allowed, as Grimm demanded* for the old common 
possession of the Indo-European people. In the tales of 
Heraktes, Thorr, and Indra we have certainly some of this old 
mythology. More speculative Is Kern's J Ingenious comparison 
of the ape king, who in a Jit aka makes himself a bridge for his 
following over the Ganges, and a similar exploit of the Irish king 

1 /i*f« * 3 IDMG. lili, 113. 

1 i^uruf h/jf Jk 1 M mudi , pp. i|£ f H 
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Bran* with which he suggest* that the function of the Roman 
pontffex may be connected. We have accordingly a great field 
nf possibilities , borrowing of India from Greece, of Greece from 
India, of both from a common source in Egypt or Asia Minor 
and Syria: common inheritance from Indo-European times, or 
from even further back if It Is deemed worth while seeking to 
penetrate further into the past; and Independent development 
clue to the similar constitution of the human mind. In the face 
of these possibilities it will be found increasingly difficult to reach 
any clear decision in any particular case, while any general con¬ 
clusion is absolutely out of the question- Ti must further be 
remembered that theie mu t be admitted movements to and fro ; 
a good story may be invented in Greece, pass to India, and 
return to Greece ; Pausanias* already tells us before i^ta a.d. of 
the snake who protected a child but was taken for tB murderer 
and killed ; it is difficult not to .see in this the origin of the 
touching tale of the Brahmin who slays the ichneumon which had 
killed the snake attacking its master's child, a legend which is 
LiiTiou • in the form nf Llewelyn and Gclert, a dog replacing the 
mongoose, and which can be traced widely over Europe, 

In many eases chronology is decisive against Indian Influence 
on Greece being plausible, Thu* a Corinthian vase 1 shows us 
the existence of the fable of *hc fox and the raven in the sixth 
century n.c., while in India we have the story of the fox and the 
crow only in the I a ink a and, therefore, of uncertain date- xV 
painting by Polygnotos in the Lcsche at Delphi of Qknos and 
his ass affords better evidence than the Jataka tale of the rope* 
maker and the female jackal who undoe* his work unperceived, 
both accusations of man's industry and woman's waste . 9 Demo- 
kritos knew the stoiy of the e^le who dropped the tortoise, 
which in India appears a* the swans who let the same animal fall. 
The goat which swallowed a mor w as the subject of a Greek 
proverb,* and occur? in a jStaka, The mice which eat Iron to the 
Piifcatiiuira and a J 5 taka are known already to Setieca and 
Hcrondas. The fable related of Diidalu* in Sophokka' Kami- 

1 v 33 # CL Huoni^yi, JAGS. iiitI, Aj 

1 P&iMtptii luit 4 ^ts On diMiJint fiUem, cl- Htbiuib, Paid^-1Y Uum*. fiVuA 
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iwj 1 15 far better attested fur Greece than Tor India in a Lite 
jAtaka. The claim that the account m Her^dotos and Sophokles 
alike of a sistet‘* preference for a brothers life to that of a hus¬ 
band, since -he cannot 3 save another brother, nerd certainly nrl 
be traced! to a Jataka* and the attempt to derive the delightful 
story of hdw MippokletdtS Icf^I his marriage by reason o( his 
dance from the similar tale of the peacock in the Jataka is 
curiously absurd, in these cases we have to do with ideas which 
would naturally enough develop themselves in men's minds inde¬ 
pendently, Nor dots there seem any conclusive ground for 
holding that the tale of the «i- > in the lion's sldn is older in either 
country. In the version in Greece the ass itself assumes a lion's 
skin and fo betrayed by tbe wind blowing it away ; the Indian 
versions are more prosaic; the aas is given a skin by its owner 
to allow it to steal corn, and betrays Jtadf by its cry. 

The same doubt as to priority constantly occurs; * the story 
of the jackal which revealed its nature by its cry has it parallel in 
FhaedrtJS ; has the story of the ungrateful snake which hit its 
rescuer; die panther treat* the goat as docs the wolf the htnb in 
Fhacdrus ; the gods of Phaedrus who wish 10 dtlnk up the 
stream have their parallel in the crow* which would drain dry 
the sea ; tkcmvfijF of the bald-headed man and the fly, used with 
comic effect m Phaedrus, Is turned to tragedy let the Jataka; we 
find in Phacdrus the old tale of the eagle and the tortoise, and In 
India the nwans in place of the eagle. The fable of the fox 
which compels the eagle to restore it- young, which ArchiJochos 
knew, has been paralleled w ith rt tale in die PatimfaMra of a 
cruw and a snake, but the discrepancies are too great; nor is the 
parallel of the wolf, which a crane help*, In Phuedrus to the talc 
Of the lion and the ivood pecker sufficiently close to prove priority 
on either side- 

Much that has been adduced definitely’ m favour of Greek 
priority is extremely dubious. The Trojan horse, however, s* 
much older than the capture by an elephant of wood filled with 
soldiers of Udayana, but the meftf is Traced also in Egypt/ and 

1 ?■*&*****, AY. Sckri/ftH, pp, zoffE 

* tifl’UCT, ppt J,J ff. 
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cannot be deemed too recondite to be original in India. r!vr 
love of Phaidra for Hfppolytfe is striking, but the motif is found 
in the Jaiaka 1 and belongs to human nature. Tlie device of con¬ 
soling the living for the dead by striking mean? is ascribed to 
Demokritos, is found in Lukianos, in Julians letters, and in 
pseudo-KalIistiicnes, but it also is attested by the Chinese version 
of the Tripitaka, which bids the mourner bring fire from a house 
where none has died. AndrocW grateful lion has an Indian 
parallel In the grateful elephant; Milo's death reminds us of the 
footish ape in the Pane at antra ; India knows of paintings which 
deceive by likeness to life, as Parrhasios deceived even Zeuxis 
by his painted curtain, The tale of how an adolteress clears her¬ 
self by a cunningly devised oath is early enough in India to have 
been deemed the source of Isolde's falsehood, 1 but we have the 
same idea in the oath of Ovid's Mestra,* The effort to find in 
the tract Pftyjiohgos the proof of Indian influence on the western 
legend of the unicorn or the source of Caesar's tale of the elks of 
the Black Forest, which cannot rise if once they fall to the 
ground, is clearly a failure. From India may be boi rowed the 
tale of the Charadrios, a bind which bears jaundice to the sun, 
but, as this idea is extremely early in India, it may be an ancient 
Indo-European belief 

In some cases mnre certainty of borrowing exists. The com¬ 
plex legend of Rhampsinitos in Herodotos, which he learned in 
fjrgypt, appears before A.T>. 300 in India and can hardly be other 
than a borrowing there. 1 But instances of this sort arc rare and 
the issue of priority between India and Greece normally remains 
open. Little can be gained from general considerations such as 
the fact of belief in transmigration in India, the fondness of the 
Indian mind for romance, or the number of idle wanderers, 
religious men of various kinds, who went about India and per¬ 
haps beyond, telling and hearing tales. There seems to be no 
necessary connexion between beast fables and the beUeT in trans¬ 
migration, for such fault’s exist among many peoples and repre¬ 
sent a period when beast and human lives were not regarded as 

1 niMrafitSd, TAP A. liv. 145 tf, 

’ J. J. Meyer, fltidu Gelftiurltil' lip. aiStr. 

1 Rohde, Gritth, Sexton, p. jij. 

• Purer, tawamas ,v Ijfiff,; tl, hiii, RKK.b. Iji If,, idf If,; Huber, bEFKQ, 
1». joi f.; Nkbuhf, GLZ, 1914, p. 106. 
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so distinct as they are in modern times ; love of tales is recorded 
of others as of the people of Miletos, and wanderers of all kinds 
were evidently as common in the ancient as in the modern world. 
What presents much greater certainty is the actual translation of 
important Indian books and the transmission thus of much of 
fable and fairy tale to western lands, but that cannot be proved 
for an early date. It is difficult to believe we must 1 go to India 
for the idea of the gratitude of animals when we know that 
Agatharchos, a contemporary of Alexander the Great, told the 
tale of the dolphin, which rewarded kindness by saving during a 
shipwreck the life of the youth who bought him from some fisher¬ 
men. On the other hand, it is not necessary to find in the 
Aisopian fable of the fox which ate the heart of the deer killed 
by the sick lion and then denied that the beast had had a heart, 
the prototype of the jackal who ate the heart and ears of the ass 
and declared it never had them or it would not have been killed. 

2. The Translations of the PaUcatantra 

The enterprise of the physician Burzoe, who under Chosrau 
Anosharwan (531-79) translated a version of the PaUcatantra 
into Pahlavi, was a work of the utmost importance for the Indian 
fable literature. 2 It is lost, but by A.D. 570 it was rendered by 
one Bud into Syriac, and about 750 an Arabic version was made 
by Abdallah ibn al-Moqaffa* from which the western versions are 
derived. The Syriac version is preserved in one manuscript and 
is imperfect, the Arabic is clearly expanded from the original, 
which seems to have consisted of five books corresponding to the 
PaUcatantra , five or eight other books taken from a different 
source 3 —whether or not the fusion was accomplished in India 
before Burzoe—and two books regarding his mission and his 
introduction. Of these fifteen chapters the Syriac has only ten, 

1 Cosquin, Etudesfo/k/oriqtus, p. 21. 

* Hertel, Das PaUcatantra (,1914) ; ZDMG. lxxii. 65 ff.; lxxiv. 95 ff.; lxxv. 129 ff. 

8 From the Afahabhdrata, xii. 138. 13 ff.; 139. 47 ff.; ill. 3 flf., three are taken; 
one is Buddhist (cf. A. Schicfner, Bharatcu Rcsponsa (1875) in Tibetan; ZacharUe, 
Kt. Schriftcn , pp. 49 ft*.) ; one the tale of the man in the well (see Noldeke, Burzdcs 
Einlcilung zu dem Buche Kali la wa Dimna , 1912); one of the lion and jackal also 
probably Buddhist; one oi grateful beasts and ungrateful men ; one of four friends, 
perhaps Buddhist; one of the mouse king and his minister is Indian in spirit. 
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while this Arabic has twefity-two in all. The title of the work 
was clearly derived from Kara Lika and Damanaka^ Lhc two jackals 
who figure in the first book of the PaUcaiaftfr a t variants of whose 
names occur regularly as the title of the translations, while the 
character of the work was somewhat altered by the inclusion of 
talcs which were distinctly of a moral character* 

From the Arabic version came in the tenth or eleventh century 
a frc*h Syriac translation s mud at the close of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury the Greek version of Simeon, smtof Seth, which in its turn 
produced an Italian version of 15ft 3 by Giuho Nuti, two Latin 
and one German versions, and various Slav reproductions. But 
more importance attaches to the Hebrew version o( the Rabbi 
Joel u\ 1 1 -to}, whence was made by John of Capua between 12^3 
and 127ft the Tibfr fCeHiai£t l)ifnntit\ Dnytfonnm viiuf 
of ivhich two printed editions appeared in 14Wo, I i Oin a manu¬ 
script wik$ made by Anthonius vun Pforr the German translation 1 
Das buck j &r byspti tfcr attm uyseu, which was repeatedly 
printed from 14&3 onwards, and 10 addition to inffiiencEng deeply 
German literature ivas rendered into Danish, Icelandic* El11 ^ 
Dutch. A Spanish version appeared In S493, based on it., an 
Italian by Agnulo Fircnzuob in 1546 which ivas translated into 
French in 155^ while a direct Italian version, that of A« Dunl T 
came out tn two parts in 1552, and the first part was translated 
into English by Sir Thomas North as The Morall Phihiaphii of 
Boni hi 1570. 

Another important translation was that made from the Arabic 
in 1142 or 1111 by Abu 'l-Maali Nasrallah ibn Muhamtned ibn 
"Abd al-Hamid, for it produced the Persian Amvifn Suhai/i by 
Husain ibn 'Alt alAVa'iz between 1470 and 1305, whence came 
numerous translations into eastern languages, and which because 
known in France in 1644 by the translation by David Sahki and 
CauSnun; this, again, was soon rendered into English, Gorman, 
and Swedish. Moreover* the Persian original was rendered into 
Turkish by 'Ali bin Salih between 1312 and 1520, and it was 
rendered into French by GalJand and Cardonne, the French then 
being translated into German, Dutch, Him^irbn, and even Malay* 
Olher renderings from the Arabic were less fertile ; the Hebrew 
version of Jacob ben lileader in the thirteenth century is only in 
pait preserved, the old Spanish version (c* 1*51) and John of 
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Capua's work afforded material to Kaitiiundus do Biterri^ who 
prepared his LiUr dt Dma d Kah/a for Johanna of Navarre. 
The Italian B&tdo in the early twelfth century used some version 
for his Afew Esafius. La. Fontaine in the second edition of his 
Fa&fei in i 6 jE expressly states that tho greater part of Ids new 
matter is derived from the Indian sage Pi I pay, in whose dame we 
may recognize the Sanskrit Yidyapati, lord of learning- 

3. The Qukasaptati 

Another case or translation which 1 $ certain is that of the 
Qtkasaptati^ whose existence, as we have seen, in attested by 
Heirtacand ra in the twelfth century when he cites an episode, 
not in our texts, in which the parrot is caught hy a cat, proving 
probably that variant recensions were already in existence- % 
the bey inning of the fourteenth century there already whs extant 
a uide Persian version which displeased the refined taste of 
Nach$habh a contemporary of HaH* and Sa'di, w r ho in T3J9-3O 
produced the Tuhndumfe which a hundred years later was 
rendered into Turkish and in the eighteenth century evoked a 
fresh version by KadirL The Titiiniufuh rejected part of its 
original as unsuitable, substituting other Life* partly from the 
VtiafojtaJkavififafiJkd. From the Persian version many tales 
passed to western Europe via Asia, and one of the tales was 
made famous by Gottfried's Tristan und fsaidf, in which occurs 
the account of the ordeal which was used to deceive by proving 
Isolde's innocence- In India the episode lb old, for It occurs In 
a Chinese fifth-century version of an Indian tale and In a confused 
form is extant in the Jataka hook** 

4. Offer Cam 0/ Can fact hdwten East and West 

Tales which cannot be traced thus definitely to Indian sources 
may yet readily be assumed to have reached the west from India 
in view of these proved facts. Nor is it difficult to imagine modes 
of transmission 2 ; apart from literature, tales pa$$ easily enough 

1 Penith h ZDMCL Xli, 505 -Jf. Ttw Pcrsuin »f KailSaL Iraiu-ktefl Ljf C. J. L. 
IJccel . . i?ip TuiScisJs by G. Emu 

t CbiVlfma, Cftffl «*/J t* n<? I I 61 JaUVa, fla j Ktiliii SiArifitn, 

pp, ibj f.; J. J. Meyrti fsMa G*&£tMrtii/, pp. 74 IF. 

* Ku] else period in a, d.Gw k< Kojcic-dj* JKAS- i 9b7* pp* jatffF, 
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from mouth to mouth, and the Crusades resulted in prolonged 
intercourse between Christians and Mahomedans. Then the Arab 
rule in Spain served to mediate between the civilizations of west 
and east, and the Jews in their turn played an important part as 
intermediaries. The influence on the Mongols in this regard has 
been exaggerated by Ben fey, but doubtless under-estimated by 
Cosquiru 1 There is no reason to doubt that the Gipsies % helped 
to spread tales, as their Indian origin is well established. Byzan¬ 
tine literature, 3 again, must have been a factor in the literary 
diffusion of stories. But it would be absurd to assume that the 
borrowing was all from one side, as Benfey was inclined to do 
as regards fairytales. Cosquin has, indeed, done much to defend 
this thesis by his efforts to prove that the better-motived tales 
are often Indian; Lang, with various qualifications, and B^dier 
have insisted instead on the independent generation of tales in 
different places, while Antti Aame has endeavoured to work on 
the basis that every country may produce tales, but these tales 
wander far and wide, so that the end of research is to establish 
motifs which belong to one country or another ; thus a group of 
ideas centring in a magic ring is Indian in origin, another dealing 
with three magic substances is British and French, another 
centring in a magic bird is Persian. In most cases it may be 
frankly admitted that it is extremely difficult to achieve any 
satisfactory result. 

A certain degree of assurance may be felt regarding the 
familiar tale of Sin bad. The Arabian historian Masudi, who died 
in 956, expressly ascribes to the Kitdb el Sindbdd an Indian 
origin ; this work corresponds to the Persian Sindibddndmeh , 
the Syriac Sindban , the Arabic 1 Seven Viziers 1 which is found 
in manuscripts of the Arabian Nights , the Hebrew Sandabar t 
the Greek Syntipas* and a mass of European tales. The plan 
of the work is taken from the Pahcatantra * a king entrusts his 
son to a wise man who undertakes to teach him wisdom in six 
months ; the Indian motif of telling tales to save the life of some 
one, here a prince condemned to death, is found s and the stories 

1 Cosquin, EtudesfelAloriques, pp* 497 IT. 

* Wiislocki, ZDMG. xlL 448 fiL; %ln. n^ff. 

3 E. Kuhn, Byzant . IHischtifty W. 241. 

4 H* Warren, Hit indischt original van den GrUkschtn Syniipas ; Hertel, ZDMG. 
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have usually Indian parallels; that of the ichneumon is taken 
from the Pancatantra , and the others are often specimens of 
women’s tricks to cover their infidelities, which are common in 
India, forming as it were a supplement of the Pancatantra . The 
Greek Syntipas contains various passages which can only be read 
successfully by recognizing that they are merely corruptions of 
a Sanskrit original, and everything supports the conclusion that 
we have here another case of an Arabic original rendered from a 
Pahlavi translation of a Sanskrit text. 

It is natural to extend the doctrine and to find the original of 
the Arabian Thousand and One Nights in India, 1 and something 
substantial has been done in this direction by proving that the 
prologue and setting of the tales are a contamination of motifs 
which are quite well known in India. Thus we have the Jain 
legend of Kanakamanjarl, who retains for six months the un¬ 
divided love of the king by the device of beginning a tale each 
night but not finishing it. Again, we have in a Chinese render¬ 
ing of a Buddhist tale (A.D. 251), in the Kathasaritsagara , and 
in Hemacandra, variations of the theme of the man who is utterly 
depressed by finding out that his wife is unfaithful, but recovers 
happiness because he discovers that the king himself is equally 
being made a mock of. The further adventure of Shahriar and 
Shahzeman has a parallel in the Kathasaritsagara. There are 
other traces of Indian influence in the tales, and it is clear that 
it is impossible to ascribe them to borrowing from Persia ; trans¬ 
lations from Persian into Sanskrit are normally late, as in 
£rlvara’s Kathakautuka 2 written on the theme of Yusuf and 
Zuleikha under Zainu- 1 -*Abidin in the fifteenth century. The 
only matter that can be in doubt is the extent of the influence ; 
certainly there is nothing in this case to prove the taking over of 
a whole cycle of stories from an Indian work, now lost. 

In Europe, apart from the translations enumerated, traces of 
real Indian origin are hard to prove. 3 A Carolingian poem of the 

1 Cosquin, op. at., pp. 265 ff.; Przyluski, JA. ccv. 101 ff., who finds in the 
Svayamvara of India a relic of the Austroasiatic festival dance at which young people 
were mated. Cf. Macdonald, JRAS. 1924, pp. 353 ff. 

1 Ed. and trans. R. Schmidt (Kiel, 1898). 

* Gunter, Buddha , pp. 99 ff. The famous tale of the poison maiden in Indian 
literature and in the west—told of Aristotle and Alexander in the Secretum Secretorum 
(cf. Hawthorne, RappaccinC s Daughter), is discussed by Penzer, Ocean of Story, ii. 311 ff. 
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ninth century tells how a hunter slew a boar, was himself killed 
by and caused the death of a snake, which is a feeble tale in com¬ 
parison with the Indian story of the greedy jackal who was lucky 
enough to find a hunter who had killed a deer, and had also 
slain a boar which killed him, but meets death through eating 
first out of the spirit of thrift the bowstring. Peter Alfonsi 
(twelfth century) knows a tale which occurred in Barzoe's intro¬ 
duction to his version of the Pahcatantra and some other Indian 
narratives, but merely as handed down in Arabic. Walter Mapes* 
knowledge is doubtful, but Marie of France has clear parallels, 
and the bird of St. Martin recounted by Odo of Sheriton (c. 1215), 
which held up its limbs to keep up the sky but appealed in terror 
to the saint when a leaf fell on it, can be traced to the MaJiabha - 
rata and the Pancatantra . Nigel of Canterbury’s knowledge 
(c. 1 [80) of the tale of the ingratitude of man as contrasted with 
that of animals is not necessarily borrowed, nor is the motif of 
the fatal letter and its bearer in Saxo Grammaticus probably 
Indian, seeing that we have already the conception in Homer. 
James of Vitry, bishop of Ptolemais, a Crusader, in his Exempla 
tells from hearsay the stories of the Brahmin who was cheated 
by rogues, of the Brahmin who built castles in the air, and of 
the son who was going to bury his too long-lived grandfather, 
while his own son prepared a grave for him. In the de diver sis 
rebus praedicabilibus of the Dominican £tienne of Bourbon, who 
died c. 1260, we find a version of the story of the blind and the 
lame, well known in Jain texts, 1 and a variant of the judgement 
of Solomon * in which two women dispute over a ball of wool and 
the issue is decided by asking what was the kernel used on which 
to wind the material 3 ; the Indian tale, found in a Chinese version» 
in Buddhaghosa, and the fitkasaptati , 4 of his stepfather's device 
of ridding himself of the Bodhisattva appears in fitienne as the 
tale of the page whose prince, suspecting him of an intrigue, 
sends him to the workers at his oven who have instructions to 


1 Hertel, Geist des Os tens, i. 24S flf. 

* Cf * H " tel » loc ‘ Clt > i8 9 ff- on the issue of the ultimate original of the Indian ver¬ 
sions of 1 Kings, lii. 16; Jataka, 546. 

* Zachariae, A 7 . Schriften , pp. 84 ff. 

‘ Cf. the legod of St. tlizabeth of Portugal, Cosquin, Etudes folklorist, pp. 
,3 ff. who (p. 160) insists on the exchange of persons or messages as distinguishing 
these tales from such cases as BeUerophon. 8 
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fling into it the first who comes with a royal message. Etienne 
also tells us of the innocent hound, transmuted into St. Guinefort 
and an object of worship, whose tomb he insisted on destroying. 
The Gesta Romanorum contains various stories which may be 
of Indian origin ; one in a manuscript of 1469 1 is so elaborate as 
to leave no doubt of its origin, for it tells of how a knight who 
was taught in gratitude the language of the beasts managed to 
escape revealing it to his wife, a famous Jataka tale. On the 
other hand it is impossible to ignore independent development; 
if Heinrich Seuse (c. 1330) illustrates the idea of eternity by 
telling of a bird which once in 100,000 years picks up a grain of 
corn from a millstone of the size of the earth (the period until 
the stone shall be made bare is but a moment in comparison with 
eternity), it is far-fetched to claim derivation from the Indian con¬ 
ception of a world age as longer than the period taken by a man 
who once in a hundred years rubs a mountain with a silk cloth 
to level it with the ground. 

From the late middle ages comes evidence of the borrowing of 
several stories of cleverness, as in the story of the man who finds 
out guilty servants by more or less accidental observations made 
at table. 2 The seven-league boots of fairy tale are found in the 
Kathasantsagara and may be Indian, but many other motifs are 
hardly to be assigned to one nation ; thus we have the hero who 
is vulnerable in one spot only much earlier in Greece than in 
India and independently probably in Germany; the tree which 
yields what it is asked for depends on the widespread belief in 
ti ee spirits ; the man or animal which yields gold attests, though 
early in India, to community of ideas rather than borrowing ; the 
burning of a skin which frees the enchanted prince seems ethnic. 
Various peoples know of flying birds which carry heroes on long 
journeys. Circe in the Odyssey need not be the source of the 
YaksinI of the tale of Ni^cayadatta in the Katbasaritsagara . 3 

Of interesting motifs due to India Cosquin 4 offers a good 
example in the Mahosadha Jataka tale of how a faithful wife 
served gallants who sought to seduce her in her husband’s 

1 Gunter, Buddha, pp. 122 ff. 

2 Cf. Forke, Die indischen Marc hen, pp. 36 f.; Zachariae, op, cit pp. 138 ff. 

3 See Tawney's trans., i. 337 ff. S cf. the Sircnes of 0 d. t xii. 39 ff. and Jatakas 41, 
96, 196, 439; Mahdvahsa (Geiger, p. 25). 

4 Etudes foikloriques, pp. 457 ff. 
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absence, ending up with conveying them in jars before the king, 
an episode which is proved ancient by a relief at Bharhut on which 
is depicted the opening of three coffers in each of which is a 
prisoner. The story is preserved in perhaps a more original 
fashion in the Kashmirian Brhatkathd legend of Upako9a, who 
induces the gallants to take a bath and has them blackened by 
a sticky preparation, in which condition they are revealed to the 
king. It seems difficult to doubt that this is the source of the 
inferior version in the fable of Constant du Hamel and Isabeau 
in the thirteenth century. A variant of the same idea appears in 
the story of Devasmita in the Kashmirian Brhatkathd , and it is 
probable enough that we must seek an Indian original for the 
form of the legend as it appears in the Gesta Romanonnn (c. 
1300), in the romance of Perceforest, and in the fifteenth-century 
English poem, The Wrights Chaste Wife . It is tempting no 
doubt to find 1 in the common idea of the ogre and the fascinat¬ 
ing daughter who helped the lover to deceive her father, who 
despite his wickedness is stupid, the result of the Indian idea pre¬ 
served in the Kashmirian Brhatkathd of the youth who is aided 
by the daughter of a Raksasa whose stupidness she asserts is due 
to his origin, to win her hand by accomplishing all the impossible 
feats set to him. But proof is wanting. Another tale, 2 which 
has a fair chance of being Indian in origin, is the type of the boil¬ 
ing cauldron and the pretended lack of skill as in the case of 
Vikramaditya, who is saved by the warning given by a skull 
from the ruse of a Yogin who bids him turn round a cauldron into 
which he means to fling him; the king asks to be shown how to 
act and slays the miscreant by his own device. The tale 3 of the 
cat who held a candle for the king but at last lets it go at the 
sight of a third mouse, though he has permitted two to pass un¬ 
noticed, may be of Indian origin, but that is clearly not proved; 
it is, however, probable that the idea of the vigil of Solomon and 
Marcolphus, well known in the fourteenth century, is due to India, 
where the tale of Rohaka 4 and the king of Ujjain is known in 
the twelfth century and that of Pradyota and a Gandharan is 

1 Cosqain, op. cit., p. 35. * Qp% cit % pp- ^ 

* Op. cit. t pp. 401 ff. 

4 On him cf. Zachariae, op. cit. f pp. 66, 94 190; Pulte, Uno progenitors Indiano 

del Bertoldo (1888). 
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found in the Kanjur, in. the ninth century. N^ris the idea gf the 
magician and his apprentice 1 who assumes all sores of forms to 
emerge from different impacts unique; the legend of Mestra in 
Ovid x shows that tales of this sort could easily arise in indepen¬ 
dence Of India, where indeed the motif is not specially important. 

5 . The Romance in, Gr&zce and India 

It is natural that efforts should have been made to prove the 
derivation from Greece of the Indian romance* rs it appears 
seemingly full-fledged in the works of Subaudhu, Bana r and even 
in some degree Dandtn. Peterson's 1 argument for Greek in¬ 
fluence, strictly limited In scope, was based in part on the 
indubitable fact of Gieek influence on astronomy and astrology, 
and in part on the new spirit which he discerned in the romances* 
which clothed with flesh and blood the dry bones of the simple 
tale with its rapid but monotonous stream of adventures. He 
quoted, however, In support of his view merely passages illus¬ 
trating the affection of Achilles Tatiu.H in his talc of Kleitophon 
and Leukippe for minute descriptions of the beauty of the beloved, 
the effect of love upon man, and the love w hich other things have 
for each other, citing the story of the affection of the male palm 
for the female palm, which is given fruition by the grafting pf 
a shoot into the heart of the male. To this Reich* has added 
merely a list of similarities ; thus we find both in Indian and in 
Greek romance the conception of love at first sight, of lovers 
revealed to each other in a dream, the swift change of fortune 
from good to evil and then back lo prosperity, adventure and ship- 
wreck at sea, heroes as w ell as heroines of wonderful beauty, free 
use of detailed description both of love and of nature* Alt these 
things may be admitted, but clearly they do not prove borrow¬ 
ing, though they render it possible. The tale of the loves of the 
palms, it is dear, suggests Sy ria rather than either'Greece or 
India 1 it is decidedly different from the Indian wedlock of the 
mango and the jasmine recorded in the Kavyas, 


1 Cotijdlti* tf/. cif. r jjj'. 49J fl. Fm frfhci ns ^gcBi Loiii «t Lei etmltj nijitm ei 
r&ddzn} (igi J), wJicre infer ,t// be del El *Iltl lh.o s'ipjper metif tn lodii, 

3 A fit., yHL fl 4 7 (l. 
f A&ilam&irrFy pp, 98 R. 
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More definite evidence is Adduced by Rohde and by Weber * 
who holds that we find the mat if of the VdjavadattA— which, it 
must be remembered, has no known antecedent in India—-to a 
tale recounted by Athenatos on the authority of Chares of 
Mytilene, an official of Alexander the Great. This tale of Zari- 
adres and Odatis contains the motif* of lovers who see each other 
in a dream, and are finally united through the Intervention of the 
maidens marriage ceremonial in which she enjoys the right of 
choice. Rrn evert if we compare the awakening of VSsavadatffl 
at her lover s embrace to the story of Pygmalion and Galatea, 
and find parallels in the Greek romance for armies which war for 
the possesion of a maiden, we have the fact that the tale 
admittedly in the Greek version is not Greek, and In point of fact 
m rird&uaf we I cam that the daughter of the emperor of Rome 
sees her lover Cushtasp in a dream and herself claims hint a*hits- 
band. The choice of a husband in this way by a princess is an early 
Indian practice, and the Persian tale may easily have come from 
India in the first place. 

A different aspect was given to the hypothesis hy F. Lacite.' 
when he Claimed that GllpStfhya himself was under Greek influence, 
thus departing from Peterson's contrast between the predecessors 
of the romances and these works. But his opinion later * changed, 
and he adduced evidence in favour of the borrowing of the Greek 
romance from India. Of hk evidence, part may be at once dis¬ 
missed as being irrelevant to the question of origin, as it concerns 
merely incidents and might therefore be borrowed without the 
romance as a whole being adopted by Greece from India . In any 
case, however, these details seem inadequate to prove fchf*ir cast' 
the plant which cures wounds in three days has been compared to 
the xranasamreharf plant nf India, but it belongs to the most 
primitive period of Greek as well as Indian medicine. The unwink¬ 
ing eyes and feet that touch not the ground which mark out the 
gods from men is Indian, but the latter detail at least is recognized 
by thu artists of the Roman Empire, and Kalasins shows that 
the Iliad was believed to be the authority for both the assertions. 


IS. trJii. 4*0 ff. 


1 tr HiVrt. AVrtUj-M*,. pp, Jf r 
’ UssAi ,»r CntfAikya, ?p . 35 ( 4 - 6 . 
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When Theagcncs and Chariklea see each Other for the first time,, 
they seem to recognire each other as jf they had known each 
other before ; this is not merely n common feding among modern 
people, hut Plata hud a doctrine of recollection which was far 
more likely to be present to a Greek author than an Indian 
romance ut&fif- Tn the general purpose of the romances there is 
absolutely nothing un-Greek. On the contrary, the Aitki$pifc*i 
justifies the trial* of its hero by the doctrine that he and hi* 
beloved had to be brought almost to death in order that the 
Aithinphns might cease to practice human sacrifice* The fate 
that elsewhere governs the progress of events is essentially Greek, 
more Greek than Indian, and it i$ most significant that nothing h 
Said of the misfortunes which fall on the heroes being due to evil 
deeds done in pant lives. Moreover, it is Striking that m nil the 
complex adventures recounted in the Greek romances wc do not 
have Indian scenes os episodes, though there was abundant room 
for them t and the authors of the romances were largely them¬ 
selves Orientals, not natives of Greece proper, 

There remains, therefore, the argument from form. Lac6te 
contends that the Rat ha form was original in India, that there 
alone did it develop, and that it was borrowed by the Greek 
romances from India* Every part of the proof is defective. The 
Katha manner in its simpler forms h the most natural 1 of all, 
and Lacflte admits that we have it in the Otfyssn\ but he holds 
that it was not developed in Greece* Of lhis there is no proof 
whatever ; the dialogues of Plato, which are reported conversa¬ 
tions, he admits to be exceptions to hts rule, but holds that the 
manner was confined to philosophy, which borrowed iL from the 
Mime* of Sophron. This is a very implausible assumption, and 
is further contradicted by, the evidence. We know of the love of 
Greece for talesj the story-tellers of Sybas is and Ephexos were 
famous, there E=1 the evidence uf ApulduS* who refers to his M*ta+ 
morpiosts in the words ut tg$ tibi sermon? rW Miltsio v&rins 
fahidiu cQnstmm} If is a perfectly fair deduction to make fiorn 
this definite statement that the Ephesian tales known to Apukms 
—including doubtless Adsteidca* Ephe&iahi which were rendered 

1 It ii r«nj rally In Egyjiti nnji thr rtnboxEne nf itorlfl there it very esfly^ 
M upero, CffBftl fojmf&im Jr mrdnmt 1 1/)6 \ pp. ft. 

* Tt li fTel-Suluita t*, Itl . 3 | 3S7 ; II. LbCU, Phlktepu^ pp, 1 % IT, 
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by Sisenna, 1 already exhibited the form of a framework story 
with reports of experiences of the actors inserted. In Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses (v) Pallas’s adventures include meeting and hear¬ 
ing tales from the Muses, in whose account of Demeter and 
Proserpina are inserted two narratives by Arethusa; in xiv 
in Aeneas’ adventures we have Macareus’ narrative to Achae- 
menides, in which is inserted a tale by a maiden of Circe’s. We 
have, therefore, no conceivable need to seek in India for the pro¬ 
totype, especially as chronology is all against the suggestion. 
We know nothing that we can prove of the actual manner of the 
Brhatkatha and its date is utterly uncertain, assuredly not early 
enough to make dependence even possible,* while as regards the 
Vasavadatta we know that it is later than any extant Greek 
romance of the period dealt with by Lac6te. A further insuper¬ 
able difficulty would be the fact that Lacdte thinks of popular 
transmission, recognizing that no Greek could understand a real 
Indian romance in Sanskrit, while such transmission would cer¬ 
tainly give only tales, not the elaborate construction which is the 
one point which could be used to prove derivation. 

In point of fact there is no general agreement in the Greek 
romances as regards form; it would have been strange if there 
had been, for Greek writers are usually successful in achieving 
originality. Heliodoros sometimes relates himself the tale, some¬ 
times brings the actors before us in conversation to tell of their 
doings, just as does Homer; Xenophon is a simple narrator; 
Achilles Tatius puts his tale into the mouth of Kleitophon, but 
the latter relates it as if he were an outsider, recording what 
happened to himself and to the heroine impartially. It is only 
in Antonius Diogenes that we find anything more complex. 
There the story opened with a letter from the author to his sister, 
sending her a copy of a letter from Balagros to Phila, enclosing 
a note drawn up by one Erasinides of a conversation between 
Deinias and Kymbas. Deinias’s narrative consists largely of 
a story told to him by Derkyllis, in which are inserted reports to 
Derkyllis by Astraios and Mantinias, and again by Astraios 


1 Tenffel-Schwabe, § 156. 

*Therein Apuleiu.’ own work (r. a. d. i*>) and Lnkianos’ Aov*,», t, as we n 
as Petromns Sat,roe (Teuffel-Schwabe, } 305), and above all Ovid’s work The 
Arabian Nights manner, as Tyrrell {Latin Poetry, p. I3J) ttJ5> u not , ' snccess 

there. 
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to Derkyllis and Mantinias; at the dose of DerkylhV narrative 
Deinias reports what he heard from Azulis, and the dose of 
Deinias's conversation with Kymbas is followed by the final note 
of Erasinides. This is complex, no doubt, but a perfectly natural 
development, just as the Indian Katha in Vasavadatta is a 
natural development from simpler forms. The further parallels 
drawn by Lac6te are invalid; the letter from the author to 
Faustinus, which seems clearly to have been in an appendix, is 
only remotely similar to the introductions to the Vasavadatta 
and Bana’s works, while the statements at the head of each book 
of the work as to stories parallel to the marvels he relates have 
no real resemblance to the introductory verses prefixed to each 
chapter of the Harsacarita only, which, it may be added, is not 
in the slightest degree in form like the work of Antonius. Nor, 
it must be admitted, is it altogether reasonable to ignore the fact 
that, while the Greek romances are silent as to India, the exis¬ 
tence of Yavanas and their cunning, especially in the fabrication 
of aerial ships, is referred to in the Kashmirian Brhaikatkd , which 
knows their skill in architecture, and Budhasvamin attests the use 
of Greek beds, suggesting that even the original Brhatkatha may 
have known of the Greeks as cunning and skilled craftsmen. 1 

Denial of any relation of interdependence is also asserted by 
L. H. Gray, 2 who calls attention to many parallels, letters 
between lovers, long-winded lamentations, threats of suicide, the 
stories within stories, descriptions of nature, detailed personal 
descriptions, learned allusions and citations of precedents, even 
strained compounds, and alliterations, parisoi, 3 homoioteleuta, and 
other figures of rhetoric which recall the Sanskrit Anuprasa and 
Yamaka. But he insists that the least part of the Sanskrit 
romance is the thread of the story or the adventures of its 
characters ; all the stress is laid on rhetorical embellishment, 
minute description of nature, detailed characterization of exploits, 
and of mental, moral, and physical qualities. In the Greek 
romance, on the other hand, the essence is the narrative of one 

1 Cf. Lacote, op . cit., p. 286. The existence of a Greek and Eurasian population in 
Gandhara for a couple of centuries at least (Foucher, L'Art Grlco-Botiddhique du 
Gandhara, ii. 448 flf.) cannot be ignored. 

2 Vasavadatta , pp. 35 flf. Cf. G. N. B&nerjee, Hellenism in Ancient India, pp. 
258 flf. 

3 Cf. Aristotle, Fhet . iii. 10 flf. 
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improbable adventure after anorher, fine writing is practically 
discarded* description and appreciation of nature are essentially 
neglected. To the latter assertion there is of course admitted 
an exception in ihe case of the Pmwenika of Longus, hut that 
author derives directly fmin Tlimkrittia, Bion* and Moschoa, 
while the Sanskrit romance owes its love for nature to Indian 
feeling. The JOafokiimRr&cttrito with Its affinities to th<> picar- 
esque mmanec is without real parallel in the Greek rumances^ 
though it haa affinities to the Satire of Petronius, 

An interesting parallel h drawn by Gray between the manner 
t?r Lyly in his Euphtits and that of Subandhu. They agree in 
laying all stress on form rather than subject-matteri though Lyly 
ha_s a didactic end foreign Lo Subandhu. Lyly employs the 
device familiar in India of emboxing a story within a story, as 
in the case of the tale of Callimachus, which itself includes the 
story of the hermit Catsandei. Moreover, his paronomasia^ his 
alliteration?, hi-, antitheses, and his learned allusions are in dose 
harmony with the Indian practice. The instance is valuable OS 
a reminder that parallels may arise without borrowing on either 
ride, 

6 . 7 'ft, Hexameter and Indian Metre 

An interesting suggestion has been made by Jacobi * that the 
Doha metre of Apalhnniya, with which may be cornered the 
Dodhaka metre of Classical Sanskrit poetry, in so far as both arc 
essentially originally dactylic :n structure, is to be traced back to 
the Greek hexameter, the Doha being the result t f combining 
two hexameters into a atenza and then dividing it in the Usual 
Indian manner into four lines. The Abblias, he contends, were 
situated in Gandhata and the neighbourhood during the period 
of the influence of the Greco-Uaclrinn kings, and they must have 
eventually felt the need for a rendering into an Indian speech 
of the Homeric poems which, as Dio 1 tells us, the Greeks loved 
so dearly, and dung to even when they had lost much else of 
Hellenic character. The version of Homer thus made for the 
educated classes would probably be in the metre of the original, 

1 /‘fiij’Ari/f H*&AdfJiqgg2 r pji. 

1 £V. till. 6 . Oil ihe .tncont of Uj«k known i n JmSta el. Kennedy JHAS. 190. 
|if>. Tfllltf: f'p. ta j It.■ 1917, pp. JlSft.; Thorn*!, 1913, jip. iqi^ K 
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and thus *hc Doha would grow up as the peculiar metre of the 
Abhlias add would cling to Apabhnin^a poetry. A parallel 
may be seen In ihe great influence exerted uii Bengal prose 
literature by the missionaries of Serampore. 

Jacobi's theory rests naturally nn the validity of the assertion 
of Dio that the Indiana had a translation of Homer t which Is 
repeated by Aelian, who asserts the same of Hie Persian kings, 
and who may have used the same source ns Dio, although it is 
possible that he merely copies llie latter. The general view 1 
that Dio's reference is neatly to the Mfl/w&bfirata a$ the Indian 
equivalent of Homer is p<mihle, but there h no doubt that ft is 
not proved. Jacobi sire tig I liens hia case by pointing out that 
from the later sculpture of India we should never be able to 
demonstrate Hellenistic influence, were it not for the Gandharart 
art, which being permanent has survived to l&Lify to Hu: strength 
of Greek art, and It might be added that the proof of the Influence 
of Greek painting has probably been lost through the disappear* 
a nee of the frescoed ■which once existed in abundance In Gan* 
dhara. J But p granting that the tale of Dio may have foundation, 
it must her admitted that it does not seem possible to accept as 
even probable the origin suggested for the Doha; the dactylic 
form is easy to explain independently. It must, however,be said 
that the effort of Lctimami* to reconstruct an Indo-European 
metre with a quantitative busan, of which the Doha would be 
a descendant, is dearly a mere tonr rfr force, resting on utterly 
inconclusive evidence, 

1 Weber* IS. IS. 161 IT, 

1 Cf. teller, £?. 4 rf GyttQ-Bsiidilkiyiif Ju i 7 *irtJh\U j, it. 401 f, 

1 FiMitkrift jp^ -3? ff, ipe! cl ywJicic. Uii wqtIc u vtuitd by A e&in- 

plrlefiitm to wdtfh etldtciM* and ioabiliiy 16 meet cfilLiim. 1: ; . Uh oujfcodi itw~ 
ttiLciq oo*aid Ik juried. MtLIJ-tt and Welter {ZVL i. 115 fh}, whom lie stuckt, are saj 
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THEORIES OF POETRY 

i. The Beginnings of Theory on Poetry 

I T is very possible to exaggerate the effect of theories of 
poetics 1 on Indian poetry and to ignore the fact that in India 
as elsewhere the poets set the models on which theory was 
built, and that it was only gradually that the effect of the text¬ 
books on poetics came to be of ever-increasing importance. It 
is little short of absurd to imagine Kalidasa as laboriously striving 
to conform to rules which in his time were, to the best of our 
knowledge, only in process of formulation, and which in any case 
were, as we can see from our extant sources, always being laid 
down with distinct divergences of emphasis and detail. Of the 
age of the study of poetics we can say little, but the fact that 
Panini does not mention Alamkarasutras, while he does recog¬ 
nize Natasutras, certainly suggests that dramaturgy came before 
a general survey of poetics, even if we do not believe that Panini 
knew a fully developed drama. With this accords the fact that, 
beyond vague references to Ka$yapa and a Vararuci, and Yaska’s 
knowledge of discussions of similes, Upamas, 2 we have no certain 
information on poetics until it occurs as a subordinate element in 
chapter xvi of the Bharatiya Natyafdstra , which is essentially 
a treatise of dramaturgy and which may be placed conjecturally 
somewhat earlier than Bhasa and Kalidasa, though there is no 
strict proof of date. The great merit of this tre atise, a compila¬ 
tion unquestionably from previous works, is that it develops the 
doctrine of sentiment, Rasa, with its eight subdivisions as erotic, 
comic, pathetic, and those of horror, heroism, fear, disgust, and 
wonder. Sentiment is a condition in the mind of the spectator 
of a drama, or, we may add, the hearer or reader of a poem, 

1 SccS. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics (1923-5); P. V. Kane, Sahityadarpana (1923); 
Hari Chand, Kalidasa et rart poltiquc de r/nde (1917); V. V. Sovani, Bhandarkar 
Comm . Vol.y pp. 387 ff.; Trivedi, pp. 401 ff. 

* Nimkta , iii. 13 ; cf. Panini, ii. 1. 55 f., 3. 72. 
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produced by the emotions of the characters, and the emotions, 
Bhavas, are excited by factors which may either be the object 
of the emotion, as the loved one is in the case of love, or serve to 
heighten it, as does the spring season. The emotions manifest 
themselves in effects of various kinds, and they are essentially 
distinct in psychological character among themselves, while the 
sentiments, though subdivided according to the emotions which 
excite them, are nevertheless essentially one in feeling, and this 
feeling, which later authorities seek more clearly to define, is 
a special purely aesthetic emotion comparable to the bliss obtained 
in contemplation of the absolute by the intellect which can com¬ 
prehend it. 1 

This, however, is not the side of the Natyagastra which was 
fated to elicit the chief attention of writers on poetics as opposed 
to dramaturgy. Poetics developed, if it did not-originate, in 
distinction from dramaturgy, and writers on it were long content 
to refer merely to that science. The topics which were to 
engage writers on poetics, however, appear in elementary, though 
not undeveloped, form in the Nafyafdslra. It recognizes four 
figures of speech, the simile, Upama, the metaphor, Rupaka, the 
Dlpaka, in essence the use of one predicate to many subjects or 
one subject to many predicates, and the Yamaka, repetition of 
syllables or alliteration. There is no distinction of figures as 
those of sound, Qabdalamkara, and of sense, Arthalamkara, and 
it is significant of early poetry that there are given ten kinds 
of \ amakas, but only five of Upamas. The Yamakas remain 
prominent in the older school of poetics, including Bhatti, Dandin, 
Vamana, Rudrata, and the Agni Pur ana section on poetics, but 
Bhatnaha already admits but five kinds and Anandavardhana 
and Mammata make it clear that the figure has no real aesthetic 
importance, though in later as well as older poetry, for instance, 
the Ghatakarpara , it is freely used, serving in lieu of rhyme. 
Further, serving like the figures to bring out the sentiment, are 
given the ten qualities and the ten defects; it is characteristic ot 
the beginnings of the science that the defects are given positively 
and the qualities given as the negation of the defects, while in 
fact it is impossible thus to connect the two lists. Moreover, 
the details of the lists are obscure, and differently interpreted 

1 See Keith, Sanskrit Drama (1924), pp. 314 flf. 
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both by the later writers on poetics and by the commentators on 
the £astra. On one view 1 the defects are: absence of a com¬ 
plete meaning ; incongruity with the context; tautology ; ambi¬ 
guity ; violation of syntactical regularity; grammatical errors ; 
break of metrical rules as to pause; misuse of long or short 
syllables in metre; breach of euphonic rules; and inconsistency 
as to place, time, artistic usage, popular belief, logic, or science. 
The qualities are : £lesa, possibly in the sense of suggested sense; 
Prasada, clearness; Samata, evenness implying ease of compre¬ 
hension ; Samadhi, superimposition of something special in the 
sense; Madhurya, sweetness; Ojas, strength arising from the use 
of compounds with respect to suitable concatenations of letters; 
Saukumarya, smoothness arising from happy metres and con¬ 
junctions; Arthavyakti, explicitness of sense; Udara, elevation 
of subject and sentiment; and Kanti, loveliness, delighting the 
mind. 

Of developments after the £astra we know nothing definite, and 
we can only guess at the stages by which new figures were found 
out. If we can take Bhamaha’s account as helping us histori¬ 
cally—which is a pure assumption not suggested in any way by 
that author—we may hold 2 that the first step was to distinguish 
Anuprasa, alliteration, from Yamaka, the former affecting only 
single letters, the latter involving the repetition of syllables. 
But it is much more dubious if the fact that Bhamaha mentions 
after this set of five a set of six has any chronological conclusion, 
and the figures themselves are rather more complex than can be 
supposed to have been early. They are : Aksepa, paraleipsis, 
the denial of one thing to imply another; Arthantaranyasa, 
corroboration, the adduction of some instance or principle to 
prove an assertion ; Vyatireka, contrast by dissimilitude ; Vibha- 
vana, abnormal causation, when something comes about by 
some unusual reason ; Samasokti, brevity, suggestion by meta¬ 
phorical expressions; and Ati?ayokti, hyperbole. Possibly to 
this period has been referred the figure Vartta, which, however, 
was not generally accepted, though Dandin perhaps, 3 treats it as 
a sort of Hetu, cause. Our trust in the whole theory is seriously 
undermined when we find that to a third period of development 


* Bhamaha, iv; logical faults are given in v. 

* Jacobi, SBA. 1922, pp. 220 ff. s 


For Bharala’s list see xvi. 84 ff. 

If Jacobi rightly refers ii. 244 to it. 
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are assigned three new figures : Yathasamkhya, relative order; 
Utpreksa, poetical fancy; and Svabhavokti, description of the 
nature of a thing in its reality as appreciated by the poetic 
imagination ; and that the fourth period is made to recognize the 
large number of figures, twenty-four more, in Bhamaha. What is 
really clear is that the Bhattikdvya , ! Dandin, and Bhamaha all had 
before them a large number of figures which they treat in slightly 
different ways, Bhamaha for instance rejecting the forces of cause, 
Hetu, Suksma, and Le?a, accepted by Dandin. To assert even 
a common source for Dandin and Bhamaha as opposed to Bhatti 
is beyond our means of proof, and to ascribe to Medhavin the 
invention of Utpreksa is quite invalid. 

2. The Early Schools of Poetics 

In Dandin we come, as usual in Indian scientific literature, to 
an authority who used freely many predecessors whose works 
are lost, and who, therefore, presents us with a fully developed 
and elaborate doctrine. Dandin was doubtless the author of 
the Da$akumaracarita and his relation to Bhamaha has been 
keenly discussed. 2 The difficulty of decision rests on the fact 
that both authors can be made out to be attacking each other’s 
views, but that there is nothing whatever strictly to prove that 
they are not dealing with views expressed by some predecessor 
of the other, as we know for certain in the case of Bhamaha 
that he used 3 Medhavin, who must have expressed opinions 
similar to those assailed by Dandin. It is, however, on the 
whole, probable that Bhamaha knew Dandin, while Dandin 
did not use him, and with this agrees the generally less refined 
views of Dandin as in his enumeration of thirty-two kinds of 
simile, which Bhamaha reduces to four. Dandin’s rejection of 
the difference between Katha and Akhyayika seems thoroughly 
sound, while Bhamaha s defence seems specially directed against 
Dandin. It is striking also that Dandin never notices one of the 

1 Cf. on Canto x Nobel, in Muston, xxxvii. 

* Kane, Sahityadarpana (1923), pp. xxvff.; M. T. Narasimhiengar, JRAS. 1905, 
pp. 535 J Pathak, JBRAS. xxiii. 19 ; I A. xli. 236 ff., support Bhamaha s posteriority 
against Trivedi, IA. xlii. 258 ff. R.; Narasimhachar, IA. xli. 90 ff.; xlii. 205 ; Nobel, 
ZDMG. lxxiii. 190 ff.; Hari Chand, Kalidasa , pp. 70 ff.; Jacobi, loc. cil . 

* ii. 40, 88; Medhavirudra, Nami on Rudrata, xi. 24. Cf. KdvyamTmahsa, p. 12. 
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many verses adduced by Bhamaha to expound his views. The 
matter is not, indeed, of the highest importance, for it is not 
supposed in any case that Dandin lived long after Bhamaha, 
who certainly used the works of Uddyotakara (c, 650) and 
probably knew the Nyasa of Jinendrabuddhi (c. 700). On the 
whole, having regard to the facts regarding the Dci$akumara - 
carita, which suggests that it precedes Subandhu and Bana, we 
may place Dandin some generations before Bhamaha. 

To Dandin poetry appears under the metaphor of a body of 
words determined by the sense which it is desired to set out, and 
that body is ornamented, the term Alamkara here being used in 
the most general sense to cover anything which lends beauty to 
the poem as ornaments do to the human body. A poem may 
consist of verse, prose, or both, as in the drama and the Campu ; 
no Indian writer on poetics allows himself to be led astray into 
demanding verse form as a condition of poetry. This, of course, 
was a natural conclusion from the fact that law, medicine, 
astronomy and astrology, grammar, and philosophy had all been 
composed in verse, so that outer form was obviously no criterion 
between the literature of knowledge and that of power. Of 
verse forms Dandin enumerates the Sargabandha or Mahakavya, 
the characteristics of which we have already noted; Muktaka, 
single verses; Kulaka, groups of up to five verses ; Ko9a, uncon¬ 
nected verses by different authors ; Samghata, similar verses by 
one author. Of prose he mentions Katha, Akhyayika, and 
Campu, recognizing as current the difference between the first 
two, but rejecting it as quite artificial and not even in accord¬ 
ance with practice. The use of different languages is admitted, 
Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhraf^a, and mixtures of these being 
allowed, seen in the Mahakavya in Sanskrit, in poems in the 
Skandhaka metre in Prakrit, in the Asara in Apabhrar^a, and 
the Nataka, drama, in a mixed form. 1 Dandin also recognizes 
the distinction between a poem to be heard and one to be seen, 
but refers to works on dramatic art for consideration of the latter. 

Of special interest is the new presentation of the doctrine of 
qualities. It is clear that before Dandin there had developed the 
doctrine of schools or paths, Marga, of poetry, and Bana refers 

1 The sense of the terms is not given by Dandin, and is dubious; the last may be 
poems in one metre. Osara is a v.l. 
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to four of them, as we have seen. Dandin declares for the exis¬ 
tence of two types, holding that subvarieties arcPincalculable, and 
he sets them against each other as the Vaidarbha and Gauda, the 
former the southern, the latter the eastern, the distinguishing 
marks being the presence in the former of ten qualities which 
the other does not usually accept. Dandin shows clearly that 
these distinctions are not his own, and his descriptions are here 
and there suggestive of doubt on his own part as to what is 
meant, a doubt increased by divergences of view among the 
commentators. One quality, indeed, is admitted to be liked even 
by the Gaudas, perspicuity of sense ; if the ocean is referred to 
as red, that requires the addition of the words * through the blood 
of the serpents/ But the merit of clearness, Prasada, applicable 
to the use of words in a natural way, is not attractive to the 
Gaudas; they like a phrase such as anatyarjundbjantnasadrks- 
ahko balaksagu/i, ‘ the white-beamed (moon) has a spot similar 
to the not-very-white water-born (lotuses)', where the rare 
expressions are excused in the Gauda view by their being etymo¬ 
logically derivable. Udaratva signifies the presence in a sentence 
of a distinguished quality, thus giving elevation of style, as in : 

arthindni krpand drstis tvanmukhe patita sakrt 
tadavcistha punar deva ndnyasya mukhant iksate. 

* Once the sad eye of suppliants hath fallen on thy face, o king, 
it taketh there its abode, and gazeth not at the face of any other.' 
Another explanation given by Dandin himself makes elevation 
the result of the use of ornamental epithets such as lildmbuja , 
toy-lotus, krlddsaras , play-lake, hemahgada , gold bracelet. 
Kanti is the grace of beauty, which is in harmony with nature, as 
opposed to the exaggeration, Atyukti, of the Gauda style; the 
two are neatly contrasted : the Vaidarbha has : 

anayor anavadyahgi stanayor jrmbkcimdnayoh 
avakdfo na parydptas tava bahulatantare . 

1 O maiden with faultless limbs, there is not space enough between 
thy creeper-like arms for the expansion of those swelling breasts.’ 
The Gauda exaggerates: 

alpam nirmitam akdfatn andlocyaiva vedhasd 
idarn evamvidham bhavi b/iavatyak stanajrmbhanam . 
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‘ Surely the creator hath made this world too narrow, foreseeing 
not so great an extension of thy breasts.’ Samadhi denotes 
metaphorical expression, and Dandin shows how words normally 
vulgar can be used if the sense be no longer literal, as in the case 
of vam, vomit, nisthiv , and ttdgr, spit out. 

These five qualities are clearly essentially connected with 
sense, a sixth, Madhurya, sweetness, is defined as possessing 
Rasa, which here denotes rather tastefulness than sentiment as 
taken by Biihler among others, and this is a quality of sense as 
well as of sound, for it applies to the extent of forbidding the use 
of expressions suggesting vulgar ideas, requiring that love should 
be alluded to in decently veiled phrases. It, however, also has 
to do with tasteful arrangement of sounds, and in this there is 
a divergence between the styles, for the Vaidarbha likes the 
combination of harmonious sounds, while the Gauda prefers the 
more obvious and blatant device of alliteration outright. The 
Vaidarbha also demands Sukumarata, gentleness, which means the 
use of syllables which are not rough sounding, while the Gaudas 
like harsh sounds when they serve to accord with the sentiment 
expressed. Thus we have for the Vaidarbha the pleasing if in 
sense negligible: 

mandalikrtya barhdni kanthair madhuragitibhih 

kalapinaJi pranrtyanti kale jimutamalinu 

4 Making circles of their tails the peacocks dance in the season 
of the clouds, uttering sweet cries.’ Contrast the Gauda fiery 
utterance: 

nyaksena ksapitah paksafi ksatriyanaih ksatuid iti. 

4 In a moment the host of the warriors was destroyed by Para- 
^urama. There is again a distinction as to Samata, evenness: 
the Vaidarbha style likes the letters to be soft, harsh, or well 
mixed, but the Gaudas do not object to unevenness, and the 
poetry aiming at brilliance or bombast of both sense and orna¬ 
ment (arthdlamkaradambara) is recognized as having won fame. 
The Vaidarbhas also like giista, stability, 1 diction which is not 
loose, i.e. composed of easily pronounced syllables—while the 
Gaudas do not mind the latter defect, provided it be alliterative; 

1 In L 43 this seems the best sense; Liiders in Nobel’s Indian Poetry, p. 107, n. 12. 
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thus to express the common idea of a. jasmine wreath and its 
attendant bees the Vaidarbhas say: mahutdamti foftghibim bftra- 
marmlii the Gaudas malallmalii ifftaHkitHM. Finally both styles 
like force, Oja^ r consisting of lengthy compound^ or rather of 
a large number of compounds, both in prose and poetry in the 
Gauda view, in prose only in that of Vaidarbhan usage, though 
the latter would evidently sanction it if it was set off by short 
words as in : 

payodk# rat&f&Ui i a 

Jtrisjta kamaiunxm <rtv mi kurhyah f 

4 Whose heart b not made lovesick by the sight of the western 
sky, whose garment, the evening sun, hangs on the slopes of the 
clouds that are her breasts ? T Thu poet recognizes that varieties of 
Compounds are made by the mingling of syllable* long and short. 

Donkin Insists that to produce the effective poetry he has 
praised are necessary natural genius, which arises from impressions 
formed in earlier births, much study, and great appliestion, and, 
recognizing that the first requisite may be unattainable, allows 
concentration on the second two. He then proceeds, in Book ii of 
the Kavyodar£iii to define Alamkaraa as those qualities which 
produce charm in poetry, some of which have been already men¬ 
tioned in dealing with the difference of styles, while those common 
to both styles arc enumerated in ii and ill, the figures of sense 
coming first, than those of sound, treated from our point of view at 
absurd length. The early state of Dan din's views is shown in 
lib failure to distinguish quality and figure, and in his making no 
effort to explain the poetic effect of fig urea save by mere 
generalities, Nor has he any scheme of division of figures, and 
in a manner somewhat startling we find that he ranks as a figure, 
the first of ail h Svabhlvoktl, natural description as a thing 
appears to a poet. This figure—or rather ornament—-is of a quite 
special kindi for it is dashed as opposed to ail the resL of the 
figures of seme, which are classed under Vakrokti, crooked, non- 
natural, figurative, speech. The meaning of the distinction must 
be that in the former case the poet* by hh discernment* secs the 
essence of a thing—using that term in the widest sense* be it an 
individual thing, or a speeiesi or a quality or action—and sets it 
Out in plain speech ? in the Sauer he describes nut necessarily with 
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special intuition, but .vich figurative language He lias already 
insisted, in his account of the qualities, on the >upreme importance 
to the poet of the use or metaphor. 

The actual Itst of figures 1 is a curious mixture including much 
that we should rot reckon figures of a distinct kind, as well as 
figures more naturally .ho styled- We have in his order the 
simile in thirty two varieties, the metaphor, the Dfpaka, Avrtti. 
repetition hi the sense of the use, e.g.,of four different verbs with 
one meaning as a quasi contract to the Djpaka, Aksepa, Arthan- 
tara&yasa, Vyatireka, Vibhavana, Sama>okti, hyperbole, poetic 
fancy, and then three figures rejected by' Bhamaha, Hetu, 
Suksma, and I^a, 1 hese express cause, convey a meaning by 
adroit hint or gesture, or conceal something which has almost 
come to light: but Dandm gives us an alternative view of Lf;a, 
a rebuke or eulogy. Then come order ; Prey as, the expression of 
pleasure , RaSivat, ihe expression of one or other of the senti- 
ments; tjrjasvin, that of vigour; Pnryayukla, the expression 
indirectly of something which cannot openly be avowed ; Sami- 
hita, mentioning some fact which has come to afford aid tu one's 
end; L'datta, description of something noble or elevated ; A pa 
hnuti, seeming denial to affirm more strongly; ^lesa, double 
meaning j Vi^esokti, description of a special distincliun; Tulyayo- 
gita, putting like things together; Virodha, seeming incongruity; 
Ap«ututastotra, Indirect praise ; Vyajastuti, praise concealed 
as censure, Nidargana, reference to a like result; Sahokti, 
mention of two things as happening together; Pari vmi, exchange 

^ : *5 ^ edictlo,1: Sari’ki™, fixing of figures; 
and RhSvika. 1 he latter is a quality applicable to the whole of 
a composition and expresses the purpose and mind of the poet; 
it reveals ,tself m the making of all the different elements of the 
plo aid one another to their end, the avoidance of needless quali¬ 
fications, the description of things in their place, and the ex¬ 
position of even a difficult matter by due regard to orderly 
xposition. This quality, we can see, would, if Daniil had had 

EteE/r-.i -rrr 
*c$2££ E£z££ 

v- <„>, ««. h, 1%“ ***“ *** 
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any idea of order t have been conjoined with Svabhavokti; we 
may compare Aristotle's 1 It is important to note that 

Dandsn expressly mentions the view oT some authors which made 
a hyperbole implicit in every figure whatever, and he himself 
lays it down that in every form of Vnkrokti the use of the {piesa 
enhances the beauty, thus according approval to the practice of 
Hubandhu and Bfuia and of him self En his less immoderate action 
in the Dtftakumtlrtutiritfl* 

Rook ill of the Kavj?&d&rfa. develops at great length the doc¬ 
trine of Vamakas* leading us to the stanza with one consonant, 
u t only j then follow riddles and Anally the ten defects of poetry 
much as in the N^atjagnstm. Bui nothing of real value is here 
found. 

The doctrines of Da^in found an echo and com pie Lion in 
those of Vatnana. 1 who is doubtless to be placed at the end of 
the eighth century + a We have in him the emergence, however, of 
a new idea, that of the soul of poetry as opposed merely to the 
body. As. Liter than both Dandin and Ehamaha lie has a more 
developed idea of the nature of Kavya; It is not merely words 
and meaning or scn&Of but there must be qualities and figures as 
well. Rut he also seeks to fit all the dements in Dapdin into 
a scheme, based on the doctrine of Riti, a new word for style * 
The soul of poetry is style which is a specified arrangement of 
words, the term specified referring to distinction according to the 
qualities possessed w hich are the cause of charm in poetry, while 
the figures arc ranged as things which add to the charm. He 
admits three kinds of Riti p VaidarbhL Gatidl, Pancall, so styled 
because found among the local poets, but not due to local causes. 
The VaidarbhT is perfect and lias all the qualities. The Gaudi 
is accorded the qualities of Kanti and Ojas, understood here in 
the sense of many compounds which are of great length, and 
high-sounding words, a statement illustrated by a famous stanza 
of BhavabfcutL The Fan call has sweetness and gentleness f 
Midhurya and SaukumSrya, like the style of PurSnas. The 
YaEdarbhT is strongly insisted un, the other two disparaged p and 

1 Rkti. Lii. io, ik On mciUj'hrta, tf. c. Z. 

7 ttvy^amlr rm willi Pfiti, «!. KM. 15. VpJiUiUaa Vttu* tram 

il. Jbt. IT, lii and l*. 

* Minister flf JftjKpl^il V* JUdimii i jKOfci ZUMG* 
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a pure form of Vaidarbhi is expressly commended which uses no 
compounds, thus allowing full play to the qualities of sense 
The qualities in VSmana are now rearranged as qualities of sound 
and of sense, each having two aspects, with results far from 
satisfactory as regards dearness, and disadvantageous as depart¬ 
ing from the normal use of the terms established in Dandin, 
Under the quality beauty V a maria includes the feature of imply¬ 
ing sent intent, which Danilin places in the figures Preyas, Rasa vat. 
and Urjasvin, and perhaps in the quality Mfidhurya, while the 
quality of perspicuity covers the Svahhavokti of Dandin. Under 
the qualities also room is found for the odd figure Bhavika, 
whose awkward position in Dnndin's view his been noted. 

Vamann's treatment of figures is important for his reduction 
of their importance as elements in poetry ; the qualities are vital, 
the figures not: they arc related rather to the body, word and 
meaning, of poetry than to the style which is the soul. Further, 
he insists that the simile lies at the bottom of all figures and to 
achieve this result has to omit various figures, in addition to 
those above mentioned, such as UdStta, Parya/Okla, and Suksma, 
while others he defines differently. Vakrokti to him is a special 
mode of metaphorical expression, not the generic term for all 
figurative speech as in Dandin, 

As opposed to Dagcjhi we find in Mhamaha's KSvyalamkdnt 1 
a decided preference for a system which insists on the figures as 
the essential feature of the poetry whose body is word and .sense. 
Rhamaha definitely rejects outright the distinction of two styles, 
and the qualities which he does recognize are connected gener¬ 
ally with poetry,not with any special style. Moreover, he shows 
the reduction of qualities to three, which is characteristic of later 
thought, though he docs not specifically deal with the matter as 
do the later writers, who reduce Dan din's ten to thrir categories 
lie mentions, however, v; sweet, a poem which is agreeable to 
hear and has not too many compounds, and a dear poem is one 
which can be understood by even women and children ; strength 
he understands as usual as connected with long compounds, and 
he implies that this is incompatible with clearness as well as 
sweetness. He has, however, no clear marking line between 
qualities and figures; lie mentions dearness and sweetness in 

’ lA ‘ ai A lt- *"*'» k. I’. TrtwdTt ed. of m**, ass. r W . 
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close proximity to hb account of figures, and he describe* BMvI- 
katva as a figure or quality indifferently. Her definitely insists 
on t]it distinction of figures into those of sound and sense, and 
he more or Ice* vaguely is conscious of the doc tri tie which regards 
the essential feature of poetry to he figurative expression, W 
krokli. For the two-fold division of subject-matter of poetry 
favoured by Dartdin, which recognises traditional [natter and inven¬ 
tion he substitutes one admitting also found at inn on the arts Or 
sciences. His division of Classes of poetry is five-fold, the Sarga- 
bandha, drama, AkbyayikS, Katk% and detached verses, and he 
defend* the distinction between Kalha and AkhySyikS on quite 
worthless grounds. But he insists that there is a common 
element in all poetry, Vakrokti, %vhi!e he denies accordingly, to 
Svabhavokll the right to be styled a figure at all. Tins figura¬ 
tive expression he identifies with hyperbole, which la explained 
as an expression -surpassing ordinary usage! meaning no doubt 
a poetical concept ion as opposed to fhe prosaic Everyday concep¬ 
tion of facts, B ham all a examines the various figures from this 
point of view’, and his work in this regard was carried on by 
Udbhata, the contemporary of VamSJia* whose Alar/ikdrustijk- 
gr^hn 1 deals w ith forty-one figures, including three varieties of 
alliteration. His Bkamahavivxrana \< lost, and from F rati h5 ren¬ 
du raraja, pupil of Mukula* who wrote c. ^50, and commented on 
Udbhata, we learn little of importance. Of no historical impor¬ 
tance b EhSmaha’s treatment of defects, in which he gives a new 
list of ten additional to the tradition alone (Book iy), while in Books 
v and vi be describes logical and grammatical errors in poetry. 

There arc in Udbhata hints of new views which later had some 
effect. The ascription to him of the doctrine that sentiment is 
the sou! of poetry b due to an error, a verse cited by iTatihilren- 
duraja being wrongly ascribed to him. Rut he did lay some 
stress on the dement of sentiment in poetry and he added to the 
list of eight of the NJ&affisfw a ninth, the calm. Further, while 
he ignored, like B ham aha, the styles of Dan din ^ hr introduced 
a now' classification based entirely on sound effects, primarily 
alliteration, in the shape of the theory of three Vrttis, manners, 
classed a* elegant ( upanagarikuj t ordinary {graf/iyci}, and harsh 
fparrtffi), In treating figures he adds Dfstanta, exemplification, 

1 Lrt. Jacobi, JRAS. 1^97, pp. ESS. 19^. 
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and Kavyalinga, poetical causation, divides simile according to 
the grammatical form of expression, as by suffixes like vat , and 
starts the investigation of the relations of double meaning to 
other figures, which is later developed, as well as the complex 
issue of the different kinds of blending of figures, Samsrsti and 
Samkara. 

Rudrata, who wrote before 900 and probably in the earlier 
part of the ninth century, the Kavyalamkara} in sixteen chapters 
of Arya verses, makes no innovation in theory, but belongs 
essentially to the school which, without scientific investigation, 
accepted as its duty the enumeration of figures. He seeks to 
divide figures on the base of sound and sense, and then to sub¬ 
divide on principles of his own ; under those of sound he classes 
figures on the basis of equivocation ( vakrokti ), paronomasia 
( flesa ), pictorial effects (citra), alliteration and Yamakas ; those of 
sense are based on reality, similitude, hyperbole, and coalescence. 
This results in a repetition of some figures under different heads, 
and his plan of division received no general acceptance, though 
Mammata adopted some of his figures, and his new interpretation 
of Vakrokti as an equivoke based on paronomasia or intonation 
( kaku ), though rejected by Hemacandra, prevails from Mam¬ 
mata onwards over the wider sense of Dandin or the narrower 
interpretation as a figure based on similitude of Vamana. He 
generalizes and extends the manners of Udbhata, in whom they 
seemed to be restricted to alliterative effects, by laying down 
five manners of letters (varna ), sweet, harsh, pompous, dainty 
(lalita), and excellent (bfiadrd). But he accepts also the styles, 
Ritis, of Vamana, though under the influence of Bhamaha we find 
them looked at in a new light. They now number four, and the 
distinction is based on the use of compounds. The Vaidarbhl 
has none, verbal prefixes not ranking as compounding elements. 
Pancall compounds up to three words, Latlya five to seven, and 
Gaudlya any number. His debt to Dandin is seen in his dealing 
at great length with Yamakas and developing the idea of Citra, 
tricks in poetic form, such as Magha declares to distinguish poetry 

1 Ed., with the comm, of Namisadhu, a Jain (106S), KM. 2, 1909. Rudrata 
is son of Vamnka and is also called Qatananda. His difference from Rudra Bhatta 
was proved by Jacobi, WZKM. ii. 151 ff.; ZDMG. xlii. 425. Rudra Bhatta is known 
to Hemacandra (p. no) ; his Qr"&ratilaka is ed. Pischel, Kiel, 1S86. 
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m hla day, but which Bhamaha and Udbhata ignore, while 
Udbhata al$o passes over Yamakas. A novel feature is the 
introduction in four chapters of the theory of sentiment which, 
however, is in no wise brought into vital connexion with hU sub¬ 
ject, but stands in a merely formal collocation, He recognises 
ten sentiments* adding the feelings of calm and friendship to the 
traditional list. 

Still less important from the point of view of theory Is the 
Kiivyamimdnja of the dramatist Rajasekhara C J+ 9°°J which is 
a work in Other regards of no small Interest and originality* He 
conceives of the Kavyapumsa, the spirit of poetry„ son or Saras- 
vatl, and the Sahityavldyfi* science of poetics, who becomes his 
bride* the term Sahitya being derived, we may believe, from Lhc 
old doctrine of the union of word or sound and sense to make 
a poem, 05 laid down by Bhamaha, Magha, and others. He dis¬ 
tinguishes carefully science, CastiiS* and poetry, and analyses the 
divisions of the former; he discusses at length the relation of 
genius, poetic imagination, culture, and practice in making a poet 
and classifies poets on this score. A further classification is based 
on the fact that a poet may produce a £^ira, or a poem, or 
combine both in varying proportion and of poets in the 
narrower sense he makes eight illogical groups. His own con¬ 
ception of poetry appears traditional; he defines it ^ a sentence 
possessing qualities and figures, and lie accepts Vamana's doc¬ 
trine of styles which arc the outcome of Sitiityavidya's wander¬ 
ings In diverse lands. The sources nf poetry arc touched on, and 
the subject-matter as concerned with mem divine beings, or 
denizens of hell Is investigated Very interesting is Lhc discus¬ 
sion of borrowing from earlier works; it m recognized as justified 
by freshness of Idea and expression, and elaborate illustration is 
given of thirty-two different ways of evading improper plagiarism. 
Important also is the consideration of poetical conventions* and 
we are given a geography of India and many remarks on the 
seasons with their appropriate winds, birds, flowers, and action- 
Raja^ckhara also givers curious details of the likings of different 
parts of India for certain languages and their mode of mispro¬ 
nouncing Sanskrit. The Magadhas and others ea^t of Benares 
are blunt in Prakrit, good at Sanskrit* but the Caudas arc 
thoroughly bad to Prakrit, the Latas dislike Sanskrit but use 
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Prakrit beautifully, the Surastras and Travanas mix Apabhran^a 
with Sanskrit, the Dravidas recite musically, Kashmirian pro¬ 
nunciation is as bad as their poetry is good, Karnatas end up 
sentences with a twang, northerners are nasal, the people of 
Pancala sweet and honey-like. Women poets are recognized, 
and sex barriers despised, while of the ten grades of poets the 
rank of Kaviraja, held by Raja$ekhara, comes seventh even 
above the Mahakavi himself. Great stress is laid on the assem¬ 
blies at which poets were judged and where the prize given by the 
king included crowning with a fillet and riding in a special chariot. 
The poet’s paraphernalia is given, chalk, a board, palm leaves, 
birch bark, pen and ink. 1 More important is the insistence on 
the equal rights of all four forms of speech : Sanskrit, Prakrit, 
elegant, sweet, and smooth ; Apabhran^a also elegant, as loved in 
Marwar, Takka, and Bhadanaka; and Bhutabhasa current in 
Avanti, Pariyatra, and Da9apura, while the people of the 
Madhyadega used all equally well. The people of that land 
show also their admixture by their colours, brown like the 
easterners, dark like the southerners, white like the westerners, 
while the northerners are fair. When we add that he quotes ex¬ 
tensively including the Mahimnahstotra, gives many fine verses 
and some anecdotes, and is usually lively if pedantic, the merits 
of his work can be appreciated.* 

3. The Doctrine of Dhvani 

Raja^ekhara lived at a time when a new doctrine, that of 
Dhvani, tone, had been steadily winning its way to power. It is 
represented for us by the metrical Karikas preserved in the 
DhvanyalokcP of Anandavardhana of Kashmir (c. 850) with its 

1 On these matters see Biihler, Indisc he Palcuographie ; Hoernle, JASB. lix. pt. L 
no. a ; on the use of paper, Waddell, JRAS. 1914, pp. 136 f.; Ilaraprasad, Report, i. 
p. 7 ; on the claim of Indian writing as indigenous, not of Semitic origin, see Bhan- 
darkar, POCP. 1919, ii. 3<>5 ff« 

a Ed. GaekwcuTs Oriental Series , 1916. Many stanzas on poets by Raja9ekhara 
probably came from some lost work, perhaps the Haravildsa ; cf. Bhandarkar, Report , 
1887-91, pp. ixff; Peterson, JBRAS. rvii. 57-71; for an exposure of forged verses 
adduced to support an attack on Bhasa’s authorship see G. Harihar Sastri, I HQ. i. 
370 ff.; K. G. Sesha Aiyar, 361 ; a bad case invites worse arguments; cf. Keith, 
BSOS. iii. 623 ft. J T * Ganapati &£stri, 627 ff. 

» Ed. KM. 35, 1911 ; trans. H. Jacobi, ZDMG.lvi and lvii. 
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super-commentary by Abhinavagupta, Lttfltia. 1 The Karlkas 
insert I hat tlic doctrine in old, but if so wu must assume that it 
had not won much success, and jt may be *hal the author referred 
really to Home not distant predecessor, just ifying himself by the 
view that the doctrine was imp Licit in the older writers, His 
name was possibly but not certainly Sahrdaya, which at best is 
merely an epithet, and he must have written early in the ninth 
Century. At any rate by the ability of his commentators and by 
the adoption by Mammata of the doctrine the new view won on 
the whole a dominant position in Indian poetic^ 

The theory finds its origin in the analysis of language and 
meaning. The phrase, a herdsmen's station on the Ganges, is 
obviously aa it elands absurd ; the denotation {aMid/nt) gives 
no sense, and we are obliged to find a transferred sense {&?£$&?/if) 
which gives us the sense of a station ori the bank of the Ganges. 
This shows the incompatibility of the literal sense as one factor, 
and the possibility of giving an allied meaning as another. But 
this is not all ; there is broughtto us by such a phrase deliberately 
used In poetry a sense of the holy calm of such a station situated 
00 the sacred stream with all its asocial ions of piety. Tins, it is 
contended, is not given by Implication, but by the power of sug¬ 
gestion which is derived from the poet's purpose (pmjfjma) in 
a ppl yi ng t he pta rase. This doctri ne of suggest ion w h ich t he gram¬ 
marians did not accept could be based on a philosophical opinion 
or die grammarians themselves. They recognized Lhe Sphota * 
a mysterious entity, a sort of hypostatic! ion of sound, of which 
action sounds were manifestations, and the same idea of the revela¬ 
tion of something inherent {vpvijimfi) is found in the Vedanta, 
where all is a ittanJcst&tkm of the underlying reality, the Brahman 
or absolute- There were common-sense people 3 who held that 
all could be put down to denotation ; a word might be regarded 
like an arrow which could pierce a mi n nr and slay the foe in a single 
movement, without inventing new phases of operation, while yet 
others* claimed that the signification, TStparye p resulting from 
the taking of words together in a .sentence explained all that was 

1 fcd. KM, Tte, GataitK f »•*(!*), 

■ lt r Ahrgg, J-ntnkn/f fVirtJixA, pp. iBSff. ■ ZDMG. tmvJu 107^. 

* Dlrghltfyipaiaviiii.i sriuM, dubhualy a sen bed to LoLtapl {Qt* Sanskrit /fa/vx, 
ii. 19a* n. id). 

4 Abbibicinviyindin School of ftttio£q»L 
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required, and oilier? 1 again held that even this idea OfTStpary* 
lV as needless, because llie words had the power fier si of convey¬ 
ing their relations with other words to make up a whole. A 
fmther school, which became more insistent liter, declared that 
suggestion was not real, and that what was explained by sugges¬ 
tion ought to be accounted for by inference. From the mention of 
the station on the Ganges one at once inferred the intention of 
the speaker to convey the ideas of purity, Sr- 

Hut the holders of the doctrine of Dhvani remained uncon¬ 
vinced, and on the basis of their theory they declared that the 
soul of poetry was not style nor sentiment, hut tone, Dhvani, by 
which they meant that an implied sense was the essence of 
poetry. What was suggested might be threefold, cither a sub¬ 
ject or a figure, or a sentiment and, while these three possi¬ 
bilities are admitted by the more orthodox members of the 
school including Anandavardtiana and Manimata, Abhinuva- 
gupta went much further and declared that in reality all sugges¬ 
tion must he of sentiment, lidding thatin the long tun suggestion 
of subject and figure reduced themselves to this. Vrcvanatha, 
author of the Sakityadarpnnn, followed his lead, but this never 
became the accepted doctrine, for the writers realised that, by 
attempting thus to limit suggestion, they would cut out a good 
deal of admitted poetry. Suggestion, however, tan be expressed 
in two ways, for it may rest on the metaphorical sense of words, 
in which case we have the species of Dhvanikavya where the 
literal meaning is not intended at all {avmakjita-1>S#a), thtIS 
making provision for (he ordinary view which attached great im¬ 
portance to metaphor or simile as the base of poctiy. Or, again, 
the literal sense may be intended, hut a deeper suggestion implied, 
in which c ase we have the type where the literal sense Is meant 
but ultimately comes to something deeper {vindkutanyaparsi- 
I'iicya}. Here, again, we have two different cases, for the process 
of apprehension may be instantaneous {asatUlcdsya-krama), w hich 
; s the ndc in respect of suggestion of sentiment, or due to a per¬ 
ceptible process (r« ihiakiya-krama), as in the suggest ton of sub¬ 
ject and figure. The process of apprehension of sentiment is 
comparable to the piercing uf a hundred lotus leaves with one 
needle ; there is a process by which the factors induce the senti- 
4 Atiritibb i'J bi niTicHn ichwL 
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ment, but it is so rapid as to seem instantaneous. It is clear also 
that the rising up of sentiment is not the result of inference; it 
can come into being only in a person who has had in previous 
lives experience which gives him aesthetic susceptibilities, makes 
him a feeling heart or connoisseur (sahrdaya), and in him it arises 
as a perfectly unique emotional experience, comparable only to 
the bliss of cognition of the absolute, 1 a transcendental ( alankika) 
joy. He who sees on the stage, or reads in poetry, the factors 
which are connected with sentiment presented, does not regard 
them as external to himself, whether as the property of the actor 
or of the hero of the play or poem, nor does he appropriate them 
to himself; he sees them under the aspect of universality, and 
this causes the sentiment to be unique and pleasurable, whatever 
the corresponding emotion, as a personal possession, would be. 
What in real life would be horror, thus as a sentiment is exquisite 
joy. We have, it is clear, a real effect to explain the nature of 
disinterested aesthetic pleasure arising from literature. 

But the system does not deny the right to rank as poetry of 
poetry which contains only in a secondary degree suggestion 
( gunibhuta-vyangya ). This head helped them to find a place for 
the doctrines of the older writers who accepted in certain figures 
the expression of sentiment, as in the Preyas, Rasavat, and 
Orjasvin of Dandin. Moreover, it served to include cases in 
which these writers found that one figure lay at the base of others, 
as when Vamana found simile in all, and Bhamaha held that in 
all figures there lay hyperbole, a view mentioned by Dandin also. 
Finally the system, though not its sterner advocates, confessed 
that they must permit the kind of poetry called Citra, picture, in 
which there was mere beauty without any suggested sense at all. 
The beauty may be of sense or sound. 

It remained to seek some way of dealing with the qualities 
and figures and the styles or manners of the earlier writers, so as 
to find them a just place. One great simplification was effected 
by reducing the number of qualities, restricting their extension 
to sound effects, and by merging in them both the Rltis of 
Vamana and the Vrttis of Udbhata, which were at the same time 
practically identified. This became possible through the adop- 

1 This is, we must remember, identic with the bliss which is part of the absolute as 
one, being, thought, and joy. 
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tion of a new doctiine as to the relation of qualities to the poem ; 
the sentiment being regarded as the vital element, the qualities 
are related to it as the soul of the poem, in the same way as 
heroism is an attribute of the soul of man. This fact, however, 
precludes us from regarding qualities as stereotyped in the old 
fashion; everything depends on the sentiment, and what rela¬ 
tively to sentiment would be a quality might in the abstract be 
a defect. If, then, we admit qualities, they must be such as are 
never defects, and they must be positive in nature, not mere lack 
of defects, and distinct in character. On this score we can dis¬ 
miss Vamana’s Qlesa, Samadhi, and Udarata as merely forms of 
Ojas, strength ; Saukumarya and Kanti are no more than the 
absence of the faults of harshness and vulgarity; and Samata, 
evenness, is in some cases positively a blemish. We have thus 
left just three qualities, and these of sound only, there being no 
need in the views of the school, which Mammata in special 
develops very clearly, to allow of qualities of sense. These are 
strength, which is regarded as causing, or as V^vanatha insists, 
coincident with an expansion (vtstara) of the mind, and which 
has its proper place in the sentiments of heroism, horror, and dis¬ 
gust ; sweetness, which stands in a like relation to a melting (druti) 
of the mind, and is normally present in the sentiment of love-in¬ 
union, but appears also, rising in degree in order, in pathos, love- 
in-separation, and calm; and clearness, including the older 
Arthavyakti, which corresponds to an extension or pervasion 
(vtkasa) of the mind. The idea of these psychological equations 
was probably borrowed from Bhatta Nayaka who in his theory 
of the enjoyment {bhoga) of sentiment spoke of these three condi¬ 
tions of the mind. In concrete terms the characteristics of the 
three qualities of sound are given by Mammata as depending on 
arrangement of letters, compounds, and style of composition; 
thus sweetness depends on the use of all the mutes (save linguals) 
with the corresponding nasals ; r and « with short vowels ; and 
no compounds or short compounds ; strength arises from the use 
of double consonants, or consonants followed by the correspond¬ 
ing aspirate; conjuncts of which r forms part; lingual letters 
save n ; the palatal and lingual sibilants; long compounds ; and 
a formidable, loaded, composition ; no special rules are given for 
dearness. It is obvious that Mammata is here incorporating 
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much of what Udbhata taught regarding his Vrttis, the charac¬ 
teristics of the Upanagarika and Parusa forms being closely 
similar, and thus it is possible for Mammata to bring the Vrttis 
under qualities. Nor, as he includes the use of compounds in 
his treatment, does he find it difficult to include the styles 
of Vamana, as brought into close relation to compounds by 
Rudrata. It is, of course, all rather artificial, and very much o» an 
effort to harmonize without real care for the facts, but it is 
normal and plausible enough. 

In the case of the figures a definite line is drawn between them 
and the qualities. The figures are only of importance in so far 
as they seek to enhance the sentiment; they do not, however, act 
directly on the sentiment, but they aid it by decorating the body, 
sound and sense, just as the soul of a man has as attributes the 
qualities, while ornaments such as a necklace affect his body 
directly. If figures do not aid the sentiment, then they are 
merely forms of speech, and their place is in poetry of the third 
type, Citra, pictorial poetry which Vi^vanatha denies outright the 
name of poetry. 

Anandavardhana give much else of great interest, and his 
remarks on compounds are sensible and just; he allows them 
freely in Akhyayikas, but he points out that even there where 
pathetic, or love-sorrow effects are aimed at such compounds 
are not suitable, and in the Katha they should be employed in 
moderation. The doctrine of Dosas, defects, is treated from the 
same point of view as that of qualities; tautology, for instance, 
may become an excellence if the suggested sense is made more 
effectively felt by means of it. But as with qualities, there may 
be real faults which are always such ; the Dhvanikara insists that 
in love there is always a defect in using unmelodious ( frutidusta ) 
expressions, though such are in good taste in the heroic or the 
horrible sentiments. 

4. The Critics and Supporters of the Doctrine of Dhvani 

The idea of suggestion did not pass unchallenged. Bhatta 
Nayaka in the Hrdayadarpana} perhaps an independent work 

1 C». M. Hiriyanna, POPC. 1919, ii. i+6 ff., who regards him as expressing the 
Samkhya view of aesthetic joy as arising beyond nature to something finer if not real, 
while the Vedanta view rests on the revelation of the absolutely real which is joy. 
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though there Is some evidence of It having been a commeBtary 
on the Witfrafastray who wrote before Abhinav&gUpla, insisted 
on his Own theory of the effect of words. In addition to denota¬ 
tion, he ascribed to ihem the faculty of general ration, BhaWikatVO, 
which consists in making the meaning intelligible as universal to 
the audience, while a third power, Ehojakam, results in the 
audience relishing the enjoyment of the poem. This condition is 
one of an enjoyment which cannot he described, but which is 
marked, as we have seen, by the melting, expansion, and extension 
of the mint]. The loss of his work makes it very difficult to 
appreciate what Nay aka exactly intended to convey. 

More fortunate is Kuntala, probably a contemporary of 
Abhinavagupta, whose Vakroktijlvita 1 is an effort to present in 
a new and improved form the idea vaguely present to Bhamaha 
and those who laid stress on figures as the essentia! feature nf 
poetry. He insists that Vakroktf, crooked or figurative speech, 
is the life of poetry, distinguishing it from science and any 
merely ordinary or natural mode of expressing facts of any sort. 
It Is r therefore, a deviation from the ordinary language of life 
in order to produce a certain striking effect or an 

imaginative turn of speech {hhangi-bkaniis). Poetry, therefore, 
is to be defined as embvJlimbed sound and sensc n ike embellish¬ 
ment being figurative speech* and as this is the only Alaihkira 
possible, and as it is essential Lo poetry, it h absurd to have any 
definition which omits figures or makes them subordinate. He 
goes in great detail through all the forms of poetry in order 
to show that the principle of Yakiokti covers adequately all 
developments, citing copious example* from the poets, especially 
Kalidasa> It is to the imagination or skill of the poet, hb work 
{kavik^Tman), that we owe the presence of Vakrokti in any 
poem, and this work can be classed according as he exhibits it in 
regard to the letters, to the base Or termination of words* to 
a sentence, a particular topic, or a treatise as a whole. It is cleat 
that we have here hi part a reminiscence of the doctrine of an 
element of hyperbole in all poetry asserted by Ehamaha; a poem 
attains at best a transcendental charm {l&k&thna t- nidtrya), which 
can be judged in the long run only by the man of taste t a result 


1 EjI ^ K, D«i r Cakani, 
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tn which Kuntala agrees largely with the theory which he 
attacks. 

The strength of this position is dearly the room it finds to 
allow of accepting figures on their own merits, and not as 
ancillary to a sentiment as essential features of poetry; we have 
Lhcir cause in tike poet s imagination [kavipratiik3) w and their 
effect is a definite factj a species nf charm. Mammata gladly 
accepts this fact and, when figures do not affect sentiment, still 
declares that they have charm and Ruyyaka built up 

his treatment of figures on this basis. To complete his theory 
Kuntala naturally endeavours to bring both sentiment and 
suggestion under the scope of his principle, with just as much 
success as the opposite effort achieved, 

Mahiman Bhutta, 1 who was later than Abhinavagupta, 
developed In lieu a doctrine which declined to accept the views 
of Kuntalfli but claimed that Dhvani could always be reduced to 
inference (tinumfimi ), and that there wa^ no such tiling as imme¬ 
diate apprehension of sentiment, but that between the factors and 
the result there intervened some space, however short, during 
which the function qf inherence was active. He criticized severely 
the failure of Dhvanikara to give a definition of poetry which 
would be comprehensive, and In his second chapter he deals 
at some length, incidental to his main object, with propriety 
{aucifyn) dealing with defects offense, iiuch as the WiOng use of 
the factors, &c<, and of form, such as the failure to co-ordinate 
the parts of a proposition, break in regular order, violation of 
syntax, tautology, and pleonasm. The work* however, is hardly 
of much consequence, for it deals merely with the question of 
the form of apprehension which is artistically of negligible 
importance. 

Other authors remained outside the sphere of the influence of 
the new doctrine. Thus the section on poetics of the Agni 
Pitraxa* which is of uncertain date, and Bhoja J s large StxrasVtitf^ 
&tm{Mbkaranu J show dual other theories w ere prevalent, though 
their scope extended to minor issues. The Purana adopts the 

1 ¥j*kHmtba 4 with cz>mm. (pan. by Ru/yakii), TS.S- £„ 1909. 

1 EC- 336-^ Kane |>p* Lii-Vj ]lilts it LsJ'tr AniiirflYirdhint, 

ponlniry to (Sam&rif L. lo^J. 

1 Ed, A. Ik-rooeh, Cakalla, 1833-4, 
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ordinary definition of poetry as possessing qualities and figures 
and being free from defects, while Bhoja requires it to possess 
sentiment, but neither has any effective discussion of the vital 
character of poetry. The Purana, however, recognizes the doctrine 
of styles, making four as in Rudrata, and combining their marks 
of distinction so as to include the kinds of letters used, the 
length of compounds, and the use of metaphor- Bhoja adds 
two more styles, Avantika, intermediate between Vaidarbhi and 
Fancall, and MagadhI, which is a defective style (kkandarlti). 
The Purana introduces a new complication in the shape of 
distinguishing particular and general qualities; the latter are 
given as seven of sound, six of sense, and six of both, while 
figures are classed as of sound, of sense, and of both. Bhoja 
accepts this and gives absurdly twenty-four of each. His exten¬ 
sive citations and authority lent him some popularity without 
affecting substantially poetic theory. His treatment of sentiment 
in the Sarasvafikanihdbkarana is supplemented by the Qfng&- 
raprakd$a where, as in Rudra Bhattas Qrhgdratilaka f the erotic 
sentiment is made the chief feature. 

The doctrine of Dhvant was adopted by Mammata, as we 
have seen, who with A lata (Alaka, Allata) set out the theory in 
the Kavyapraka$a 1 about i loo in a complete and careful form 
in the shape of Sutras with a commentary; the theory of 
a different origin of these two is unfounded, and his coadjutor 
aided him or wrote parts of Ullasas vii and x at least. Mammata 
attempted to supply the lacuna criticized by the Vyaktiviveka 
and defined a poem as sound and sense, free from defects, 
possessing qualities and sometimes figures, ignoring as essential 
sentiment, although he makes the qualities essentially attributes 
of the sentiment, a defect which Vi^vanatha sought to remedy by 
defining poetry as having sentiment as its soul, rejecting thus 
either subject or figure as a real object of suggestion- Mammata 
has three qualities, reducing others to them and including under 
them the styles and manners of earlier writers, while defects he 
classes as those of sentiment, of word, proposition, and sense, 
a division later often followed. Figures he treated as of sound, 

1 Ed, with various commentaries, Calcutta, 1866; Benares, 1S66; BSS, 1917; 
AnSS. 1911 ; KM. 63, 1897. Cf. Sukthankar, ZDMG. lxvi, 477 ft., 533 ff. Trans, 
G. Jha, Benares, 1918. Manikyacandra’s comm. {tiGo a. D.) ts ed., Mysore, 19a*. 
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of sense, and, a small number, of both. Vi^vanatha’s Sdhitya - 
darpana 1 (r. 1350) largely follows Mammata, but it uses also the 
treatises on drama which it includes. He, however, accepts the 
doctrine of styles, regarded as an arrangement of words ( pada - 
samghatana) in a special way and admits four: Vaidarbhl or 
dainty, with letters indicating sweetness and no or short com¬ 
pounds ; Gaudl, with letters indicating strength and long com¬ 
pounds ; Pancall, containing other letters than those mentioned 
and compounds of five or six words; and Latl, intermediate 
between Pancall and Vaidarbhl. On figures he shows often the 
influence of Ruyyaka. His work takes the now usual form of 
Sutra and commentary. Similar in spirit and manner are the 
Ekdvalt 2 of Vidyadhara and the P r ataparu drayafobhus ana 3 of 
Vidyanatha, both written c. 1300, the one for Narasinha of 
Orissa, the other for Prataparudra of Warangal, whose glory is 
celebrated in a drama included in it to illustrate the rules of 
dramaturgy. Both are more orthodox than Vi^vanatha in 
accepting subject and figure as objects of suggestion as well as 
sentiment. Vidyadhara, however, follows Bhoja in enumerating 
twenty-four qualities in defiance of the reduction of this head to 
three of sound only by the school. 

In the contemporary of Mammata, Hemacandra, we find 
a placid borrowing from Mammata, Abhinavagupta, Raja9ekhara, 
the Vakroktijlvita % and so on. His Kdvyanufdsana , 4 with the 
Viveka by himself, is destitute of originality, but contains 
a section on dramaturgy. Even less valuable are the works of 
the two Vagbhatas, of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
respectively, who wrote the Vagbhatdlaihkdra 5 in verse and the 
Kavydnufdsana 6 in the normal form. The older tries a new 
definition of poetry to include quality, figure, sentiment, and 
style, but makes no effort to weld these into a whole, while he 
adopts the old set of ten qualities; the younger accepts Hema- 
candra’s definition, which is merely a rehash of Mammata's in 
a worse form, and allows only three qualities. Neither seems to 

‘ Ed. and trans. BI. 1851-75; Kane, Bombay, 1923. Cf. Keith, JRAS. 1911. 
pp. 848 f. 

* Ed. BSS. 63,1903. 

4 Ed. KM. 71, 1901. 


4 Ed. KM. 43, 1894. 


5 Ed. BSS. 65, 1909. 
4 Ed. KM. 48, 1915. 
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accept Dhvani as essential; the younger mentions it under the 

figure Paryayokta and refers leaders to Atianduvardhana. 

Of very different importance is the work of Kiiyyaka. the 
teacher of Mafikha, who wrote {rv i too) the AlamkadasarV&fV<** 
text and commentary, though the commentator Samudribatulhu 1 
(c. 1300) ascribes the comment to Maiikha, who may have helped 
in his teacher’s work, Ruyyaka summarizes cleverly all earlier 
systems and asserts the validity of the Dhv.mikara's view. His 
own aim is to deal with the pictorial poem which does not 
suggest anything, and therefore with figures which arc its 
essence. In doing 50 he clearly accepts the principle of the 
V<ikroktijf%-itfi that it is a curtain charm which gives a figure its 
being and value. Such charm does not permit of exact descrip¬ 
tion, as it is as infinite as the poet’s imagination which produces 
it, but it is this which forms the basis of any figure, and justifies 
our asserting that it is a figure and differentiating it from others. 
In detail he often follows with improve incuts Udbhata whom he 
much admired. He disagrees with Manuuata on the vexed issue 
of £3csa ; the latter admitted figures both of sound and sense in 
this case, basing the distinction on the fact that in (^abda-^lcsa 
the substitution of a synonym would ruin the effect, in Artha- 
^lesa it would make no difference. Ruyyaka's view is that the 
real thing to consider is whether tile word in (juration yields the 
double meaning without change of form, that is by having another 
sense, when it is Artha^lesa, or whether the word must be 
differently divided and read when it is (^abda-^lcsa, He rejects, 
on the other hand, Udbhata’s dogma that a (;iesa destroy* the 
operation of any other figure with which it is joined. Though 
comparatively early in date, Jayadeva’s Candtglaka 1 is no more 
than a convenient manual of figures with happy illustrations, on 
which (r. tfico) Appayya Diksita the polymath based his Kuva- 
ioyfrtanda . 1 Very different is the RasOgaigMAora a of Jagan- 
natha (f. 1650), where wc find the revised definition of poetry as 
sound expressive of a charming idea i ramaHljUrtiiuprn tipSdskah 
fabduk), anil charmingness is ascribed to knowledge begetting 
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transcendental pleasure (bi#ttnraA/di/a }; ihh characteristic of 
pleasure is a daslaricrt entity which one realises by experience, 
and it b also denoted by CamiUkSratva, The cause of this form 
of pleasure b a form of meditation {bhavaTia) l consisting of con¬ 
tinued application to the object characterized by the pleasure, 
Tt is quite different from the joy produced by the thought of the 
meaning of what is said to on^ e. g- h A .son b born to you/ 
Poetry^ iherefore h can be redefined! as sound expressing a sens# 
which b the object of a contemplation producing transcendental 
pleasure. This is, it will he seen, a development to a logical 
conclusion of the doctrine of the enjoyment of sentiment; that 
was essentially universal and impersonal ( therefore purely 
pleasurable, and this test Jagannatha now applies to the whole 
field oT poetry. In his treatment of figures in like manner he 
applies, but more ably even than Ruyyaka, and veiy critically 
as regards earlier writers, the test whether any alleged figure 
produces charm of a different kind from some other accepted 
figure. 

Of other treatises it is necessary to mention the works of the 
polymath Kscmcndra, Aucityaricarit 1 and K avi&ftiffhti / 
as they stand rather apart both the ordinary line* In the former 
Ksemendra develops the conception of Aucitya, propriety as 
essentia! to sentiment, indeed the life of sentiment, and as 
founded in the charm underlying the relish of sentiment. lie 
finds twenty--seven cases in which propriety can be exhibited or 
violated, and the value of his work lies In his rich illustration and 
his criticisms of what he deems defects* Such critiques on an 
extended scale are rare, and Ksemendra is a better critic than 
a poet The Kavika h/ habharamt dbousscs the possibility ol 
becoming a poet, the issue of borrowing on a small or large scale, 
and the legitimacy of doing so in the ease of the epic and similar 
works, the charm of poetry with illustration of its ten aspects, ih# 
defect* and excellencies with regard to sense, sound, or senti¬ 
ment, and the various arts which a poet ought to be familiar 
with. The KtivY&knlpsdata? with a commentary, by Arbiftha 
and Amat&candra (13th cent) Is still more of a practical book of 
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advice to poets, while Bhanudatta in the fourteenth century wrote 
on sentiment in his Rasamahjarl 1 and Rasatarahgini .* 

In the Sarasvatikanthabharcuia 3 we find an elaborate discussion 
of a theme dealt with in some detail by Rudrata alone of the 
earlier writers, the mingling of languages. Thus, while we may 
and normally do have a single language used throughout, we 
may have cases in which the same words can be read, for 
instance, both as Sanskrit and Prakrit with one and the same 
meaning; or, again, a verse may be made up of distinct p&rts in 
different languages, or different languages may simply be mixed 
together, giving a consecutive sense, or they may be written con¬ 
secutively without such a sense, or degraded forms of Prakrit or 
Apabhransa may be used in parody or in imitation. Rudrata 4 
mentions the two simple forms in which the same words can be 
read in another language in the same sense or in a different 
sense. Of this we have an early example in Canto xiii of the 
Kavya of Bhatti, where the text can be read as Prakrit as well 
as Sanskrit without alteration of sense. There is little to be 
said for these absurdities, though occasional instances of happy 
adoption of these devices can be cited. 

On the classification of figures of speech no serious thought 
appears to have been expended. Mammata, whose actual treat¬ 
ment of individual figures dominates Ruyyaka, gives no guidance, 
while Ruyyaka 5 offers a division of figures of sense based on the 
principles of comparison ( aupamya ), incongruity ( virodha ), linked 
succession ( $rhkhala ), logical reasoning (ttyay a), sentence economy 
(vakyanyaya), popular maxims ( lekanydya ), apprehension of 
a secret sense ( gudJidrtkapratiti ), and combination of figures 
(samsrfti or samkara). Nothing substantial is added to this in 
the later texts by Vidyadhara and Vi?vanatha. It is not worth 
while investigating the precise meaning attached to this division, 
especially as some of the figures included in these divisions, such 
as Yathasamkhya in which, for instance, epithets are asserted in 
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the same order as the subjects arc set out, are denied any true 
quality of charm by Jayaratha and Jagannltha. The division 
even in Ruyyaka is not logical, manifesting a characteristic defect 
of Sanskrit investigation, and in a number of cases the justifica¬ 
tion for the existence of distinct figures is quite wanting. The 
validity in other cases of the distinctions does exist, and the real 
criticism is that it is hardly worth while inventing special terms 
for the variant forms. Thus the idea that the face of die beloved 
is like the moon can be utilized to illustrate a long series of 
figures, based on similarity. 'Thy face is like the moon 1 is 
simile, Upama; 'The moon is like thy fate' is the converse, 
Fratlpa; but in 1 Thy face shine Lb ever, the moon by night alone' 
wc have contrast, Vy.itlreka, 'The moon doth reign in heaven, 
thy face on earth ’ il lust rates typical comparison, Frativastupim 3 , 
while ‘In the heaven the moon,on earth thy face,’ is an instance 
of exemplification, DrstSnta; illustration, Nidarfank, is seen in 
‘Thy face doth hear the beauty of the moon,’ and indirect 
eulogy, Aprastutapra^Htiaa, in ‘The moon doth pale before thy 
face.’ Or the simile may be repeated, Upameyopamii, ‘The 
moon is like thy face, thy face is like the moon/ or we have 
remembrance, Smarana, ‘Thu sight of the moon doth bring thy 
face before me.' Or wc have metaphor, Rupaka, in ' Thy moon- 
face/ which develops into commutation, Farinamn, in ‘ By thy 
moon-face, the heat of passion doth wane.* In 'Is this thy face 
or the moon ?' we have doubt, Saifideha ; in' The Cakora, thinking 
it to be the iramii, flicth toward thy face" confusion, Rhraiitimal; 
while different representations, Ullekha, may be seen in 1 1 his 
the moon, this the lotus; so the Cakora and the bee fly to thy 
face.' Or we may have negation, Apahnuti. ' This is Lhe moon, 
not thy fritc,’ or sdf-cuntparison, Ananvaya, ‘ Thy free is like ihy 
face alone,' with which may be compared the famous verse of the 
Rsmayana 1 cited above. Or wc may have lively fancy, Utpreksa, 
Xfl in * This is indeed the moon/ or hyperbole, Aticayokli, in 
* This is a second moon. 1 Or wc may have equal pairing, Tutya- 
yogit3, ' The moon and the lotus are vanquished by thy race,’ or 
illumination, Dipaka, as in 'ihy face and the muon rejoice in 
the night.'* Or, to conclude, we have the typical comparison, 

1 Abovr. ch*p* il, | j* 
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Prativastupamii, in another form illustrated by a beautiful verse 
from the fahuntn/d, as a welcome change from these aridities: 

ntdtatfiiit hat ham vd syM asjta rUfasya samkh&vak t 
tut prabhataralaik jyotir tided vasudkatalat, 

' Nay, how could such beauty be bom among men? Not from 
the earth doth the tremulous loveliness of the lightning arise * 
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THE ORIGIN AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE 

i. The Oright of the Qastras 

I N India, at any rate, science, £astra or Vidya, arises in very 
close connexion with religion. The Vedic period saw the 
development of definite sacrificial schools, which preserved the 
tradition of one or other of the four Vedas, sometimes develop¬ 
ing a special recension of that Veda, sometimes showing their 
individuality by producing a Brahmana, or, much more often, 
a Sutra of their own. These Vedic schools, however, gradually 
passed away, though we have evidence that in an attenuated 
form they persisted for many centuries after their importance had 
greatly diminished. What happened was the inevitable rise of 
specialization. As life went on, more and more topics arose 
which the schools could not adequately master, and special 
schools arose which cut across the old divisions, though we may 
conjecture that in their origin they were formed within the Vedic 
schools as specialists in one branch of the work of the school 
itself. If so, it was inevitable that they should tend to expand 
and to take into consideration the similar issues arising in regard 
to the work of other schools. If, for instance, in a Rgvedic 
school the need for grammatical study produced a special school 
of Vaiyakaranas, grammarians, they would tend to amalgamate 
with any grammarians who studied the Yajurveda and to extend 
their interest to the Vedas in general. At any rate Yaska, 
perhaps c. 500 B.C., knows of schools of Vaiyakaranas, of 
Nairuktas, etymologists, and of Yajfiikas, persons who concerned 
themselves with the sacrifice, and the grammar of Panini is suffi¬ 
cient proof that there existed a grammatical school which was 
willing to include in its work usages of different Vedas and 
different schools of the same Veda. The Vaiyakaranas are, of 
course, the direct ancestors of the science of Grammar in classical 
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times; the Nairuktas, though they give an impulse to lexico¬ 
graphical studies, can hardly be said to be the direct cause of the 
existence of the Koijas, which were largely influenced by the 
necessity of the writers of Kavya, who required to have collec¬ 
tions of words for aid in composing their poetry. 

Yet another early development within the Vedic period was 
the building up of schools of Law in the wide sense of that term 
which includes religious and civil and criminal law. This must 
have been done together with the development of society and the 
necessity for having some standards to guide the Brahmins who 
acted as advisers and judges to the ruling class. The Smrti of 
Manu presupposes a considerable period of development during 
which there arose professional schools, to one«of which is due the 
production of a work such as that Smrti which claims not to 
guide the life of any single community, but to be a general guide 
for all the classes of the state. Only slowly and imperfectly 
within these schools was there developed a separation, never 
complete, of religious and secular law. 

In another field of learning we can clearly see the development 
of expertise. The Vedic sacrifice demanded a rudimentary 
knowledge of the calendar and elementary conceptions of men¬ 
suration. Definite ideas of these subjects were slow of develop¬ 
ment, and were at first handed down merely in close connexion 
with each Veda; we still have different recensions of the Jyotisa 
on astronomy and the ^ulbasutras on the making of altars and 
kindred matters. But inevitably from these beginnings developed 
a wider geometrical, astronomical, and astrological science, which 
we find under the comprehensive title of Jyotisa and which is 
studied in distinct schools. Medicine, again, appears first in the 
spells of the Atharvaveda , and was fostered by the schools of 
magic practices which produced such a work as the Kaucika Sutra 
of that Veda ; but its Vedic connexion is less close than in the case 
of most of the sciences we have mentioned, and it is dubious con¬ 
jecture that what surgery and anatomical knowledge it possessed 
was furthered by the practice of dissecting animals for the sacrifice 
and less often even man in the human sacrifice. 

The Vedic schools developed also a tendency to mysticism 
which is seen in the Aranyakas and the Upanisads, which are 
attached more or less closely to the great Brahmanas. We may 
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see in these works a tendency to fissure within the Vedic schools 
themselves: some preferred the sacrifice and the ritual, others 
sought to go behind it to the significance of the sacrifice, of 
the gods to whom it was offered, of life and man, and of the 
universe. The Upanisads are clearly in origin closely connected 
with Vedic schools, but their ideas inevitably transcend the school 
limit and prepare the way for that period of intellectual exchange 
which issues in the systems of philosophy, which, we may be 
sure, were not the outcome of any Vedic school as such. Theology 
and theosophy naturally, with the gradual transformation of the 
Vedic system, passed beyond the sphere of the old schools and 
were handed down in new forms of organization. 

Nor is it certain that we can divorce the Kama^astra, the 
science of love, from Vedic beginnings. We may, indeed, con¬ 
clude from hints 1 in the Vedic texts that genetics occupied the 
attention of sages of these schools, though little of their wisdom 
has been preserved for us. Naturally the subject would tend to 
spread beyond any individual school, and become, as it remained, 
the object of special study, treated with precisely the same care 
and detail as any other scientific subject. 

The study of metre was doubtless encouraged by the mystic 
importance attached in Vedic times to the metre of the sacred 
texts, and Chandas, metrics, is reckoned one of the six Vedangas, 
but its importance and character were early affected by the need 
of affording guidance to writers of Kavya and other forms of 
literature, so that even the Vedafiga presents itself as largely 
connected with secular metres. Poetics, on the other hand, was 
hardly in any sense Vedic, and represents an independent secular 
science. Largely the same remark may be applied to the Artha- 
?astra or Niti^astra, but there is some connexion between it and 
the Dharma5astra, even when both were distinctly developed, and 
we may quite legitimately suppose that the original schools of 
Dharmafastra included in their scope the matters which later 
became specifically the objects of Arthagastra, politics, practical 
knowledge, technique in matters not primarily sacrificial. It is 
less certain that the Kama9astra was taught in the same schools 
along with the primitive Artha9astra under the aegis of the 
Dharma9astra, though this may well have been the case. But at 
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least til ere is no doubt of the dominant influence of religion on 
the growth nfSanskrit scientific literature. 

a. The Characteristics &/ the Scientific Literature 

Owing to its inheritance of Vcdic tradition, Sanskrit science 
greatly affected the Sutra form of composition. The exact causes 
of this development in the Vedlc literature must remain obscure ; 
paucity of writing material, expense in procuring it, or similar 
causes can ha idly be seriously adduced. Rather it may be 
ascribed to the character of the teaching of Lite schools, which was 
oral and always In a sense esoteric. The teacher expounded his 
subject orally, and it was convenient but also sufficient to sum 
up the pith of his discourse in short sentences, which would be 
significant to those who knew the key to their meaning but of 
little import to thouc who did not. The plan remained in Use 1 
beyond all i" the philosophical schools, where doctrines were as 
in the Upon bads something sacred and secret, and it is precisely 
this character which renders the 5 iilras of the philosophical 
schools so enigmatic, and allows, for instance, the Brahma Sat™ 
to become the source of quite distinct and even incompatible 
doctrines. Rut a decisive step was taken when the Sutras were 
supplemented by the composition of BhSsyas written in a new 
and interesting style. It is based on the principle of reproducing 
the dialogue between teacher and student, and, moreover, is often 
east in the form of adducing a topic, then bringing forward 
a partial solution, or prima facie view (phrmpahfa), which is dealt 
with, corrected, and revised in the final opinion {siddhauta). Wc 
need rot suppose that the objections discussed were always 
really views held ; the style once adopted naturally would lead 
to the positing of possible objections, and indeed this form of 
putting the matter is not at all rare, the abbreviated form of 
words iti cen fin, being used to denote, ' if SO and SO b put forward, 
then we reply that this is not the case/ for the reason which is 

then introduced. 

The style nf the Blii-yas undergoes a clear development; 
tjankara, for instance, is more advanced than the Muhiibhdsya on 
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the grammar of Fat; ini or Lhe Ehasya of Vitl&yayana cm the 
Npifya Sntm* We pass from a reproduction of a discussion to 
an essay or lecture, and later still is developed the very stirf iT 
scientific, philosophical style which appears equally in the hand¬ 
books of poetics and in such sciences as philosophy and law. 
The essence 1 of u lies in the insistence on the use of nouns only, 
verbs being practically eliminated, and in the pregnant employ¬ 
ment of particles and of case relations, together with the use of 
compounds, sometimes or great length. Il may be admitted 
that it Is possible to attain great precision in this manner, for in 
a technical subject -matter compounds can be used so rigidly as to 
be clear in sense, even when long and Complex, but on the other 
hand it is Impossible to regard such products as literature. The 
Sfitras also have a serious effect on all future work, for they are 
normally regarded as definitive, and therefore not to be altered, 
checking development in the substance of the science, A partial 
way out was found in the case of grammar, where VSrtti'kas grew 
up to correct or modify the Sutras of Pa nine, but the term 
Vaftlfka is not applied in the case of other sciences though we 
have in Vdtsyayana occasional sentences which might be deemed 
Varttikas to the Nj&ya S&tra? On the other hand we come 
here and there in philosophic works upon Sutras which arc not 
preserved in our Sutra texts. 

The formal Siitra style never grew obsolete* 1 and it is pre¬ 
dominant in Grammar, appears in the leading work on Metrics, 
was often adopted in Poetics, waa normal in the great schools ol 
Philosophy, and is claimed for the Arika^stra^ in which, how¬ 
ever t in the leading text we have a complex of Sutra and Bhasya 
in one by the same hand which deviates distinctly from the 
orthodox style, and the same remark applies to the KS&asftfra* 
The BA&ra&ya Napafajfrn contains here and there reminiscences 
of the Sutra style* but it has passed over on the whole to a differ¬ 
ent form of composition, that of CJokas, 

* JaaiMi IF- jut. j IT. ; V, G. P*xH&jpe t i> rtfr/jiai* .v.x, \rp. ft. r who 
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The discussions at the 5 abha$ held by kings and rich patrons 
were undoubtedly in some measure responsible for the form of 
esc position. Any new doctrine which desired to establish itself 
was only able to do so* if its supporter could come forward on 
such an occasion and by bis advocacy secure the verdict uf those 
assembled and the favour of the king or patron of the assembly. 
Doubtless this accounts in large measure for the scholastic and 
dialectic type of Indian scientific literature, including many of its 
worst features* In philosophy, for instance* it is extremely 
irritating to find really profound thoughts Interrupted by what 
arc merely scholastic and pedantic arguments, where a dear 
exposition would be far more attractive to western taste. To the 
readers of the works of the philosophers* however, such a form of 
literature would have appeared dry and over-simple* though the 
appalling rcsulLs of scholastic subtlety can be seen in the fact that 
the whole of logical literature after Gadget and all the com¬ 
mentaries on the Yai^esika philosophy after Udayana could be 
spared without any real loss to Sanskrit literature. 

In the great period of Sanskrit literature at any rate experi¬ 
mental science was aL a low ebb* and little of importance was 
accomplished In those fields in which experiment is essential. 1 
Medicine developed a considerable knowledge of symptoms and 
treatment of diseases, but surgery was banned by reason of the 
Bnhmanical and general Indian fear of impurity through contact 
with the dead * and the acceptance of demoniac sources of disease 
hampered serious research. The mathematical achievements of 
India lay in ihe field of algebra and in the invention of a valuable 
system of notation. Far more was accomplished in fields of 
human action ; if political theory never reached any high develop¬ 
ment > legal studies were conducted with much acumen. The 
form of the Dhamna^asuas corresponds Jfl an interesting manner 
with the more humane character of their contents. They are 
handed down in ^ 3 oka&* for which we have in the DharmasQtras*, 
of which they are ultimately descendants, occasional memorial 
verses summing up or illustrating doctrines* In verse form 

1 B. Sent ( Tftr FtoUmi Sftntr** &f $kt AncitrA Him&u) hold! A much mere 
Lvemnhtc view, but lie read* new idem En[o old mil Thr influence of western 
KltBre ha* now exulted L-jiUiiint re actions in India, bcMmgf itTOlutioD tn qnridtu 
of pEidt life. 
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maxims oil human life naturally won far greater circulation than 
prose Sutras* and this form of com posit ion t which was unquestion¬ 
ably aided by the example of the epic, was often adopted for 
scientific works, even in non-humanistic branches of learning* 
The flnka was easy to write and easy to remember, but not 
unnaturally It did not content all authors, some of whom T like 
VarShamihira and BhSskard in the field of astrology and mathe¬ 
matics, proceeded to develop their scientific doctrines in elegant 
and complex metres. In other cases the Ary a, which, like the 
£lnka, is a comparatively simple metre, won acceptance, as in 
the SurhkAjaknri^ in which the doctrines of the Samkhya 
philosophy were succinctly set forth. Technical science was 
often reduced to roughly fashioned QLokas which were popular 
for medical recipes, though even for those we find cases of more 
complex metres being employed. But there remained instead 
the alternative of a prose exposition with verses interspersed here 
and there to corroborate or sum up or illustrate doctrines laid 
down, as L; the case with the medical Samhitai 

A phenomenon of interest, common to prose and verse alike, 
is the tendency to use homely metaphors or similes and to illus¬ 
trate doctrines by the facts of ordinary life. The danger of such 
Illustrations was* of course not avoided ; similitudes were held to 
explain difficulties, without realization that they did not cover 
adequately the ground; the lamp which illumines itself is given 
uh to explain self consciousness, without recognition that the 
parallel in really misleading. But a number of popular illustra¬ 
tions became hardened into regular use, and figure as Nyayas.* 
Thu s the grammatical principle that the more important element 
in a compound coupling two things should come first is popular¬ 
ized and generally used as a scientific principle, abhyarhitam 
pUrvam. The amusing proverb tivsttipt* nakulastMtam * 1 a mon¬ 
goose's standing on hot ground/ serves to describe the man who 
does not stick to his undertaking* The expert who forgets his 
rules is hit by the proverb, rtfViirudhah kalAam iismrt- 

rtjwA satetan&h* How could intelligent people* when sitting on 
horses, forget thetr mounts? 1 A painful dilemma is w r ell ex¬ 
pressed by ito vjaghra itas Ar/jf, 1 A tiger on the one side, a 
precipice on the other/ An embarrassing position is not badly 
1 See Jacob, z uTw &tta *>vi>■, tjS/3 }j f 5 ptft., lyoSfT 
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described as ubhtiy 8 taftp<$£<* rajju{i f 1 a rope which bind.? nl both 
ends.* The trnab/i^k^xanyaya illinjlratca submission^ fur the 
ancient Indian usage spared the matt who took grass In his 
mouth to signify that he yielded himself to the mercy of the 
conqueror* Wasted effort is cxpressed by the maxim of 
ircAatiframamti ' trying to straighten a dog's till 1 The united 
effect of words in conveying meaning Is likened to the joint 
action of men in lifting a palanquin^ (ibikody&ethannara;uiL 
Quaint and interesting is a very old Nyaya: nutMrmnwyttga+ 
cchidrakUrmagrfvdrpanmtyafa 1 1 the chance of a tortoise putting 
Us neck into the hole of a yoke which b floating about on the 
mighty ocean, 1 The allusion is to a thing of great difficulty, 
illustrated by the mere chance which would cause a tortoise, 
which comes to the Surface once only In a hundred years, accom¬ 
plishing the difficult feat referred to, 

A characteristic which in greater or less degree pervades the 
whole of the scientific literature h the love of subdivision and of 
inventing distinction«, Everything has to be schematized with¬ 
out regard to the nature of the subject-matter. Thus in the 
fCdmasstim even the meticulous specification of detail of this 
kind Is carried out with perfect solemnity, and in the sphere of 
international relations as treated In the Ar(fuxfa$frfi^ in lieu of 
concrete investigation of actual relations between historical tribes, 
we have a complete scheme of theoretical connexions based on 
the possibility of relations with adjacent and mnre distant king¬ 
doms, 1 The historical method in fact is normally lacking, yielding 
to the more attractive habit of analysis of a somewhat superficia l 
character and deduction from bases which have not been suffi¬ 
ciently established. In Lhe subdivisions of which India is so fond 
there is often much ingenuity In finding legitimate grounds of 
distinction, but there is always present the tendency to lose sight 
of the broad and important lines of demarcation while concern 
trating on minutiae* Moreover the practice of accepting as given 
what lias been traditionally handed down has a serious effect It 
often result* in ingenious efforts to reinterpret the old, in lieu oi 
frankly abandoning it thus causing waste of energy in subtleties, 
as when the traditional account of inference is rendered quite 
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differently witEi equal assurance by cadi commentator . 1 ll I a other 
eases it brings about the acceptance and defence by sophistic 
grounds of what is plainly untenable. There was* of course* 
constant progress* far instance in the sphere of law, bat it was 
hampered by tile necessity of making out that change was not 
realty taking place, and that new customs were really allowed by 
Manu ur some other Smyth In astronomy we see even a com¬ 
petent author like Brahmagupta attacking sensible innovations 
of Aryabhata on the score that they depart horn traditional 
knowledge* 

Poetical form moreover was often injurious. It led to the use 
of redundant expressions merely to fill up the verses, or on the 
other hand to undue condensation and ellipsis, with resulting 
obscurity. C lea mesa was much furthered by the adoption of the 
later scientific style which is seen at its best probably in the 
rx posit ions of jaw and in the works on poetics ; Vijnane^vara, 
Arianduvardhnna, und Kiiyyaku in the it prose expositions prove 
decisively the superiority of this form to the obscurity left by the 
use of verse. The controversy which exists as to the exact 
meaning of Bhamaha'a description of the Akhyayika and Kalha 
would have been avoided had he written in prase 1 

1 C£ A, It, EHuuvft, FOCI*- Si. J&J ff- 

1 I. 27, uiuri- the cbvaccmiki of a ipark of the poel'i Lr»in-p.ination and ofton- 
|iiuill£ the idmre uf 4 ttuiiiitrl*, a lUSgglr, v^aS Lsia, p.mi tfoe hdO’i tfialm|fch h \% held 

by D* fii. 507) to apply to the AfcbyiyttL by Nobd (India* r»tir? r p. 157) 

to refer tu the Katlsi. Bolb njire In crttHirinjf Dunlin for misnnrfrrrfHiactEng 

ll baniiljj, which Id the cirCti rDitajJce -5 11 
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i. 77/4.* Origin and Characteristics of Sanskrit 
Lexicography 

T HE oldest lexicographic work 1 carried out in India is 
recorded in the Nighantavas, collections of Vcdic terms, 
of which the moat important arc the lists handed down In 
us with the Nirukta of Yaska.* Thebe, however, differ in 
many respects from the Kof.is of classical literature, They were 
drawn up for practical purposes like the latter, but in the case of 
the Nigh an tu literature the purpose was essentially interpretation 
of sacred texts which were becoming more and more obscure, 
while the Kcxjas were prepared to help poets to a supply of 
words. In accord with this we find dictionaries attributed to 
such poets as Hana, Mayura, Murari, and £nharsa, who composed 
Otic of terms for use in double meanings, Qtjirthapadasatngraha . 1 
The Nighagtus further contained not merely nominal but also 
verbal forms, the Ko^as only nouns and indedi rubles, and while 
the former dealt with one special text, the laLler are not based on 
any Special text. In keeping with the new spirit the Ko^as arc 
in verse, usually Cplokas but also Ary as, and, by incorporating 
expressions from many of the arts which a poet was expected to 
have mastered, they saved him labour. The composition of such 
works may have been fostered by the existence of the Dhatu- 
purhns and other lists of the grammarians, but this is Conjectural. 

Of lexica two main classes ex1st—synonym oils, in which words 
are grouped by subject-matter, and homonymous {anek&rth a, 
nanarlha) t but the important synonymous dictionaries usually 
include a homonymous section. As the books were intended, 

1 On lti<! lulijttt « Tit. ZidmriM, Dit tmdbtkat Wvrlcrbmtkfr (*897). Kop am i 
Kuj* both occur, 

1 See- S. ^ ifitui, POCP, Ef r Cf. R«. D. Kannarkur,, 6j fT. 

* Burnell, T m Jr„ CaSal,, pp. 48 IT. Sirailirly AlU»appear, u a p«l r Tboana, 
A'av.j Jfn J 3 ; cL ibqre^ p, 333. 
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not for reference, but for learning off by heart, the principle of 
alphabetic order was not considered essential; they are, accord¬ 
ingly, divided on various principles, often on more than one; 
thus the longer articles may come first, or the arrangement may 
be by the final consonants or the initial letters or the two com¬ 
bined, or the number of letters; in some cases information is 
given as to gender, sometimes with an appendix on it, and 
gender occasionally is taken into account in fixing the order. 
Synonyms, of course, appear in the nominative, compounded or 
otherwise as metre and convenience dictate; homonyms may be 
treated in the same way, or the different senses may be put in 
the locative. The older writers, of whom we have but fragments, 
were indifferent to order and willing to give long definitions; 
the later are extremely unwilling to waste space and are pro¬ 
portionately obscure. Moreover, the text of the lexica is seldom 
in a satisfactory condition. 

2. The Extant Lexica 

As usual in India the older works were obscured by the later, 
and we have only names and odd citations of important writers, 
such as Katyayana, to whom a Ndmamdld is ascribed, Vacaspati 
and Vikramaditya, authors of a Qabdarnava and a Samsdravarta , 
and Vyadi, whose Utpalini is often cited, and included Buddhist 
terms. The fragments of a dictionary exist in the Weber manu¬ 
script found in Kashgar. 1 But one of the earliest texts preserved 
for us is the Ndmalihgdnu$dsana' i of Amarasinha, called usually 
the Amarako$a. Its author is also known as a poet, and was 
certainly a Buddhist who knew the Mahayana and used Kalidasa. 
His lower limit of date is dubious, he is not certainly known to 
the Nydsa of Jinendrabuddhi (A. D. 700), but the decline of 
Buddhism in India renders it improbable that he lived after the 
eighth century; his ascription to the sixth, however, rests on 
nothing better than the assertion that he was a jewel of Vikra¬ 
maditya’s court. 3 The work is synonymous, arranged in three 
books by subjects, with an appendix in the last on homonyms, 
indeclinables, and genders. Of its many commentators, special 

1 Hoemle, JASB. Uii. 1. 26 ff. * Ed. TSS. 1914-17. 

3 Cf. Bhandaxkar, Vaisttavism , p. 45 ; Keith, IOC. ii. 303. 
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merit attaches to the works of Kslrasvamin (i ith cent.), Vaudya- 
ghatiya Sarvananda (u59)- and Rayamukupimam (f 4 .ll) who 
used sixteen earlier writers. An Important supplement of rare 
words is afforded by the Tri£firtdaftfa of PurusottFimadcYu, who 
wrote also, after twelve years' work, the shorter H£r3vaU f 
including synonyms and homonyms; these give a rich store of 
very rare terms, many from Buddhist texts. 3 Perhaps as old as 
Atmra is ^a^vata, whose Antkarthisatmi&aya* betrays age by Its 
arrangement of its homonyms according as the explanation takes 
a whole verse * a half verse, a quarter verse ;; indcclinablus conclude 
the work. 

Other dictionaries are decidedly later. From c • 950 we Have 
the short Abkidkariarfttn&1H&i&* of the p oc t~grammar La cl Hala- 
yudha f and a century Inter Yadavapmk^a 1 * VaifciyantJ* which 
is of great bulk and arranges ils words by aylbibles, genders, and 
initial letters. The twefth century gives a rich variety. Fre 
eminent are Hem^caniinda works; the Ahhidhaiut^in tamani * 
deals with synonyms in six sections beginning with Jain gods 
and ending with abstracts! adjectives, and particles, and Is 
supplemented by the botanic dictionary Nighaniu§t$a ; the 
AnfJtdriA&satkgraka fp deals with homonyms in six .section*, 
beginning with one-syllable and ending with six syllable words 
arranged by in it Lai letter^ and end consonants* The Jain Dhanam* 
jaya wrote between 1133 and 1 T 40 his N&mamalu ; Mahcfysint*-* 
VifvtBprakSf** falls in i Jii, while Monk ha's Antk&rthako$a & 
with his own Comment, which uses Anmra, £a^vata P Fialayudha, 
and Dhanvantari, is rather later, and Ke^avasvamln ? s Nntwr- 
ikiirn&vasamkii'pa * falls about teoo. To the fourteenth century 
belongs fa* Anttiirthofabdakofay* of Medinskara, which is often 
cited by commentators, as well as the At&nartk*iratn<ima!a A 
written by, or for, Trugapa* general of Harihara . 11 

Of uncertain date arc minor works deal ing with words of one 
syllabic! Ekftk$araki$a, or with words of different forms, Bvirilpa- 
or Trirupn* kvf& M medical or astronomical or astrological glos- 

1 CL Xifitariae. /te:. But** x- s i \ IT. (>tfore 11 ■;<?)+ 

' td tmckMjiWt Berlin, 1&S1. * EiLTh. London, iS*i b 

* ^ G. Oppert, Iftdnk^ 18^. 1 Ed r St, Peurtbtu^, 1847, 

■ Uri. Viciuii, iKpj. t ChSS. Iql I, 

* Ed. VEefltm, 10^7 j cif. SWA, lm .\1 stiff* * Ed. TSS. 

E*L Ca]cutfa p 1^, 11 iahflgihp 1S53-4, pp P f ■ 
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sarfcs* Buddhist texts revived the Vedic Nlghaiitus, as they 
produced works specially written for their intcrp relation and in 
pfbse form ; thus the best known* the Afafi a 1 j y utpa t 1 1 \ 1 gives 
elaborate Information on many Buddhist topics, and includes 
verbal forms, phrases, and sentences ft is characteristic of the 
bitter relations between Hindus and Matinmeriaiw that it is not 
until the time of Akbar that wo find die Persia rir Sanskrit 
dictionary Pdrosiptvko^a* and m 1643 the work of the same 
title by Vedlfigaraya on astronomical and astrological terms. 

In 97 1 Dhaiiupiih wrote for his sister Sundari the Paiya- 
lucchi (Prtlkriiiliihml\ JV&rxamfite* a Prakrit dictionary which 
was used by Hcmacandra in producing his Dip*uim&maid 1 with 
commentary, In which he seeks to give De^I words, that is, terms 
neither identic with Sanskrit (tafstima) nor derived thence by 
Ordinary processes iiadhhuva)^ Some of these words are referable 
to Sanskrit, but most are not, and their provenance is still 
extremely uncertain*® 

The scientific value of thii lexicographical work cannot be 
said to be high, nor could this be expected from writers who 
merely aimed at a practical result. Especially In the later lexica 
there arc eases of words being inserted which merely rest on 
misreadings of texts or on misinterpretations, and frequently 
poets have been misled to use words ut incorrect senses because 
they were given as synonyms of some other word in one of its 
senses, and the synonym fry has been generalised. Rut we arc 
rarely in a position to decide definitely on these points 

3* Treatises m Metre 

The Hrah 1 lianas already show interest in matters metrical,* 
and sections of ihe fatikMpma fniufastitni, the Nidfma StUra, 
the Rk-Ptftti{ftkhya , and KStySyanx 1 * Anu&ramams to the 
1 and the Yajurveda deal with metre. The topic ranks as 

1 E£. J. F, Mlnuycft, UU. 13* 1911. 

1 A Weber, CfcrJttt (ABA- 

3 Ed. G. ttbhlff, JSwrtr ¥i lV^ t a ^ 

* i d + H, FikM, 17, Illfo, 

1 Jacob] t SAm? ?'j uiteinjAit ( pp. fli Cj <35 t* 69: Grierym, MAKES. viiL 1 r TAs 
VA 4 mU{Sx*}+ till thtay ot iemi-1'atsamaj iJKAS. 15 j =.. pp. J: 1 t) 
ii Buiiinly itui L^jijply ttateti. 

1 Cl W tbtt t IS. riU; SIFT. vLii ? H. Jacobi, ZDMG* xnvLLi. ; iE. ff. 
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the VedSnga ChandaS, aod a Sfltr* nf tHia name fe ascribed to 
Pingala, 1 the importance of which Tor the classical literature has 
already been mentioned, for the work is far more concerned with 
ctassical than Vcdie teats. The text ascribed to Pin gal a a on 
Prakrit 1 metres is much later Pi Ayala adopts the system of 
algebraic symbols, using l for a short {faghii\,g for a long {guru) 
syllable, m for a molossUS, and SO on, He is clearly earlier than 
chapters xiv and xv of the blatjn$a&tra which deal with metre, 
and the section of the Agni Fanlntt 1 on this topic is derived 
from Pingala. Yet it must be said that neither he nor either of 
these texts describes fully or accurately the Qloka metre as we 
know it from the texL?. We must* therefore, be uncertain 
whether Hls work was the guide by which the poets steered their 
course. What is clear is that we have no certainly early text 
other than hi^ The fruta^dAa 5 is attributed to Kalidasa, 
but there is no ground for the ascription. It illustrates, while 
describing* the verses. Vara me i is also sometimes credited with 
thru text- More definite in the fad that a chapter (civ) In the 
Brhais&mkitd of Vatahamihlra describes metres simultaneously 
with planetary movements, and that Bhattotpala in his comment 
dies a textbook by an Acarya. The view 1 that Dandin wrote 
on metre is uncertain, though libamaha may have done so, and 
from K semen dm we have the SuvrltatUnkn? fn book I he 
describes, xvith verses from his own works as illustrations, the 
moires; in ii he deals with defects in metre with many useful 
citations; and in ill he discusses the use of metre according to 
the nature of the work, poetry, science, or a combi nation in 
which one or the other predominates. He ends by demanding 
variety of metres from pools, but admits that great writers have 
often preferred some special metre, as did Pan ini the Upajalh 
Kalidasa the Maudakranta* RhSravi the Vaiifasthl, Rhavabhuti 
the ^ikharinh &c. 

Hcmaeandra as Usual has written a compilation, the Cfomdo- 

1 Ed. with eoffltrt. {£. 953), KM. 190S- 

1 Ed. KM. 4U lS^4 r It Is dilcd D-fit before the fiotirtrtrcth cenlarv bj Jv^cih], 

R .Lt c r /j if ftn£aJtJ f p. 5. 

1 CE HitiHctichar^B rA^v^; Behubitnc, EDMG. ktr. If. 

* cl aifi-j*. For tfhinli Kt Reg nurnh A HO- H* 

1 EdL HubifBa, ^14, * Jacobs, IS. avik If. 

1 Ed. iL *9<L 
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ffufasiltol* while Kcdara Bhatta's l r r it a rut nak a r a , T which des¬ 
cribes 136 metres and was written before the fifteenth century, 
has been widely used, and the Chandowatljarl 3 of Gafig^dSsa is 
also well known.* 

4. TTfff Metres of Classical Poetry 

Our authorities leave us wholly in the dark regarding the 
development of metre between the Vedic and the classical periods 
of Sanskrit, and it is hardly very profitable speculating exactly 
why there grew up in Sanskrit poetry the use of metres with 
a determined length of quarter-stanzas or lines, each line being 
built exactly on the same model, while the first two and the last 
two lines were more closely combined than \ht second and the 
third, between which a complete caesura was essential. We can, 
it is true* in the case of both the Qloka s and the Tristubh and 
JagatT styles * see the process of hardening going on slowly in the 
Vcdic and epic literature, doubtless under the growing desire for 
symmetry which was offended by the freedom of the Vedic and 
epic verses. The definite rules regarding the close of the line 
came to be applied throughout, and, when this was complete, 
longer lines were essayed on the same principle. In these longer 
lines we find operative a principle which is dropped in the 
Tristubh and Jagatl styles* that of caesuras in definite places, 
which were doubtless felt to be made necessary if the verses 
were to retain elegance of form ; thE definitions of the metres arc 
careful to make it dear where these caesuras are to be, and 
normally good poets insist on having full caesuras at these 
pointy that is the end of an inflected word, though weak 
caesuras, at the end uT some member of a compound or of 
a prefix, may legitimately occur/ and caesuras may be obscured 
by Sandhi. 

I ECiiilcr, ffew&faitiCDl! pp. 33, Si, 

1 Efil Lknnfcm >H 190& MalljnaUin (ef. p, 433) un*i it. 

» B 5 GYY r iri (1854), 2C& 

* N&tiyanjL wllUc in I (be rrff^afrutkArn * Diimcdim a Whiix-hulVNa { IOC, 

i- 

* CN- pp- : cl'. Hopkin^ GrfUl pp, 319 flf. 

1 GN. 19(5, pp. ; uf. Hupkbt, tf/V cH, r pf . *73 i GN. 1919, pp. [70 fl. 

* Hulnyu-ilbp, IS- viii. He aljowi even, A'amaUn &J&tr&trj Jirkson r 

Fpijt&darfM f pp. itvi f. 
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Metres measured by number of syllables and, except in the 
case of the Qloka, strictly regulated as to the quantity of the 
syllables, are thus predominant in classical poetry. But, probably 
from popular poetry, there came to be used metres in which only 
the sum total of the morae was absolutely fixed, there being 
indeed certain restrictions as to the mode in which these morae 
could be made up, but such restrictions allowing a variation in 
the number of syllables, the Matrachandas. The most common 
form of this type is the very simple Vaitallya consisting of two 
half-verses of 30 morae each, 14 plus 16 in the two lines of each 
half-verse, made up as follows: — w — || ww ^ — 

w w w w If each line is lengthened by a long syllable we 
have the Aupacchandasika metre. More complex is the case of 
the Arya, 1 which is recognized by metrical treatises as a Gana- 
cchandas, the number of morae and the number of feet 
being fixed. Thus the ordinary form of the Arya has 7* feet to 
the half-verse with 4 morae in each, 30 in all; the 4 morae can 

take the forms w w ^ - w w, w w — ; in the second and 

fourth feet w — w is also permitted ; in the sixth only vluwuor 
w — w, while the last is monosyllabic. The second half-verse in 
the most usual form has in the sixth foot one short syllable, 
giving 27 morae, but we can have the position reversed, 27 plus 
30 morae, Udglti; or 30 plus 30, Giti; or 27 plus 27, Upaglti; 
or 32 plus 32. Aryaglti. If there is no caesura after the third foot 
the verse ranks as Vipula ; if in the second, fourth, and sixth feet 
the amphibrach is essential, as Capala. 

Of the metres measured by syllables, Aksaracchandas, the 
following have been mentioned as found in classical poetry, and 
their schemes are given below, each consisting normally of four 
lines of the type given, with caesuras indicated by perpendicular 
lines: 


Acfll^dhrti: u w ^ u u w u u u v u w w ( 

Anavasita : -ww_(n) 

Aparavaktra 1 : (n)||uuuv-wu-u-u-(u) 

bis 

Agvalalita . uuuv—u—uuw — | — ww — w — \j \j \j _ (23) 

1 Apparently originally «mg; cf. Jacobi, ZDMG. xxxviii. 500 ff.; cf. xl. 336 ff.; 
SIFI. viii. ii. 84 ff. 

’ ° n ,be ori P n of metTe from the Puspitagra, cf. Hopkina, Great Epic of India, 
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Indravajra:-w-w w — w — ^ (11) 

Upendravajra: w — w-(11) 

Upajati, a combination of stanzas of lines of Indravajra and Upendravajra 
U tsar a : —w— www— w w— wu-w— (15) 

Udgata 1 : ww — w — www — w | wwwww — w — w — (10 +10) = a + b 
c* + */ 

Upajati, mixture of Indravajra and Van^astha lines 

Kalaharisa : w w — w — www — w w-(13) 

Kusumavicitra ; wwww -| -(12) 

Kokilaka (N ark u taka, Avitatha) : wwww — w — u| w - v ^i— w w — 

(17) 

uu wu-u - | www — ww — ww — 
wwww — W — WWW — w w — ww — 

Ksama : wwwwww— | —w - w— (13) 

Citralekha : ww — ww — w — w — | w w w -r w — w (17) 

Jaladharamala:-| wwww -(12) 

Jaloddhatagati: w — w w w — | w — w w w — (12) 

Tanumadhya :-w w-(6) 

Tamaras a (Lalitapada): wwww — ww — ww -(12) 

Tun aka .* —w — w — w— (7) || w — w — w — w— (8) bis • 

To taka : ww—ww — ww — ww— (12) 

Tristubh, mixtures of VatormT, Qalini, Indravajra, Van$astha lines 
Dandaka : wwwwww + 17 (— w —) and variants 

Dodhaka: —ww —ww —ww-(11) 

Drutapada : www — www — ww -(12) 

Drutavilamblta: www — ww — ww—w — (12) 

Dhlralalita l —ww — w — www — w — www— (16) 

Dhrta^ri : wwww — w — www — ww — ww — w — w — (21) 

Nandana: wwww —w —www — | w—w -w — (18) 

Puspitagra : wwwwww — w — w-(l2)||wwww — ww — w—w -(13) 

bis 

PrthvI: w—www — w — | www — w- w— (17) 

Prabha: wwwwww—w -w — (12) 

PrabhavatT:-w— | wwww — w — w— (13) 

Pramada : wwww — w — www — ww — (14) 

Pramanika : w— w — w — w — (8) 

Pramitaksara: ww —w —www —ww— (12) 

Praharanakalita : wwwwww — | wwwwww— ( 14) 

PraharsinI:-| wwww — w—w -(13) 

Bhadrika : wwwwww—w — w— (11) 

Bhujangaprayata: w-w-w-w-(12) 

Bhujangavijrmbhita:-| wwwwwwwwww — | 

W — WW — W — (26) 

1 Cf. Jacobi, ZDMG. xliii. 464 ff.; SIFI. vnr. ii. 108 ff. 

E e 2 
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BhrAmajavi1a5ite“ — — | w wvv— (ul 

MiifijjH 2 vw^y-l uw-w —v- ( 

Ma^bhiyinT: ^ w - w— [ w -w — (13) 

MftJticiminikim t y VUU wv^|vyy^u^-(ij) 

MaUiiTT^yGrA: — -1 - ^ ^ ^ - - (' 1 3 s 

Malta2 — -- I — C 3 *) 

Madhyaksiui^: . —|tfvvvvv|—— (U) 

MandAkrinti: — ~- *#«w^v- | - -- { 17) 

MatmmalikS (Yanamstfa): v u u w vw — w — - 1^-- w u J 
Milali: vy. uy ^ vw “ u " u ” 

MwlinT; w^wv^v- - 1 — w-^ — - (151 

Mt£haviL£na: u w —w* w — v ^ — — (m>). 

MezIttvhpbQljitft: v * - - — ] « v w v ^ - 1 - vj - - w-( 19) 

R^lhoddh^ui : - u - u v v - ^ ~ y - (n) 

Rukm.aViU : — |—wu -- (to) 

Rucini: v —y- 1 vvw^ - w — w — !Ij) 

LilitA: — *v^vwv — ^ —0 3 1 

Va^apaltraparita : — - w — ^ w u — l v w ww w— (i?) 

Vafj^juhii t>~w -(11) 

Opajatl, «j>Titg3 fnditvaltl and Vaft^iiithA lines 

Vasanialilaka :- v ^ - (t 4) 

VitonuU — — (ww —y— * l 1 > 

VidyunmiUa;- -I -— (£) 

VllbtsinT: -j —v - wwv — ^ — (17) 

Vai^dtvTl ——- ] — - v — {&*) 

(^.irdulavikfi^iu 1 - — uy-u- V uv-| _ _ ^ ^ — (lO) 

Qilini:-1 —■* - w -f 11 * 

gikharini; —--w ^-v - f 17) 

C^Liddhaviraj: - — (lo) 

Qnputa: u^v^u- -fc—w -(131 

Strnilaikiii (7) 

Suvadansi: ^uy vw- | ^-wuv- (so) 

Srcigd-harfL:- v— — [uwuwuv-|-^--y —- ( 1J ) 

Sr+sgviiil t - w-v-v--^ — (I?) 

fw&gata 1 — y - u w v — v y — — (it) 

HurinAplkita: ^w-wy-vw-v-||“^ y “ vv - vU “ u “ (er — 11; 

3 ■= 12 ) &fj 

ISarinl : vu.w v— \~- - |u_ MV -w- U?) 

The rules observed in the £loka are strict. Each hnlf-Wrfle is 
composed of two lines of eight syllables, and the whole falls 
naturally into four Tcct or four syllables each. The fbuith must 
be a di iambus , if I he second isy-“ ** w then all possible forms of 
the third arc permissible save ^ ^ m while in the first in this 
case the on ly restriction is that it must not be —ww^or w k/ ^ v . 
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If, however, the second foot mumes any other shape, theie are 
definite restrictions affecting the first foot, bom of the desire to 
prevent undue monotony of metre* In these cases the same 
restrictions apply to the third font as in the normal form. This 
gives uz for the first two feet or the h tegular forms, Vtpulls: 

w _ ^ _ 

Vipula I ^ ^_ 

ti rr 

tf nr 

„ IV ****- 

Tlte use of Vipnlaa secirai to be mainly a quest ton of individual 
taste and style, and f as has bcum mentioned, the writers on metre 
show no real comprehension of \h e ruJes of the metre. 1 

1 Or \hc i|>ccific chflTACtrn of the metres A. S, HhnuJiikAip PGCI 1 . iQig, L 
pp K cWW- In Vlfriikt | mul II a. lung fiml Ls Wtn&l. 
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GRAMMAR 


i* The Beginnings of Grammatical Study. 


I N the Brahmanas of thcVedic period we find sufficient proof 1 
that, as in Greece, grammatical study in India began with 
consideration of such points as pronunciation and euphonic 
combi nation, and the discrimination of parts of speech which 
gives 11$ terms such as viirkakti, case termination, vaeaxa, number, 
kurvant, present tense. Possibly lienee it derived its name 
Vyakarana, though that is often deduced from the later practice 
of analysis of forms. We find already in Yaska the terms ml man, 
noun, sarvaxSvstxm, pronoun.ff^flj.i/ii, verb ,apssarga, preposition, 
tnptifa, particle.* The next stage ta not represented in the 
Rrahmarias, but is fully j n being in Yaska's lime; it consists of 
the analysis of forms, a$ opposed to the reckless etymologies 
of die Biahmanas and Plato; we do not know- how this came to 
be arrived at, though it is a plausible conjecture which finds the 
motive in the fact that in compounds in Sanskrit the first word 
appears in its stem form without terminations. From tills it was 
fairly easy to distinguish stem and termination in nouns, and then 
to advance to distinguish in verba root* terminations and tense 
and Other affixes, and to arrive at the doctrine of the derivation 
“ from nou "5 by Taddhita suffixes, of nouns from verbs 

by fvrt suffixes. A further step wax to declare as did Cikatayana 
that all nouns are derived from verbs, to which Gargya objected 
t at if this was so, it followed that every thing should have as 
many names as it had activities, and every name should apply to 
everything which had the activity it connoted. But the supporters 
l carried out their principle, and to this period goes 

C * 10 ^stance, not in its present form, the Unndkutra, con- 
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taining words which are derived from verbs by unusual affixes, 
and which in some form Panini evidently knew. 

This important period of studies w f as largely concerned with 
the preservation and interpretation of the Vedic texts; its work 
is seen in the preparation of the Padapatha of the Rgveda by 
£akalya, who is known to Panini, the similar work done on other 
Vedic texts, the Prat^akhyas, which in their original form were 
probably older than Panini, at any rate as far as concerns those 
on the Rgveda , Taittiriya and Vajasaneyi Sainhitas} and the 
Qiksas, which as we have them are probably later than Panini, 
but doubtless existed in his time, proving the care taken to 
secure due correctness of pronunciation of the scriptures. But 
the grammarians were clearly concerned also with the Bhasa, the 
spoken speech of the day, and it was in connexion with it, 
especially as it grew more distinct from the sacred texts on the 
one hand and the speeches of the lower classes on the other, that 
secular grammar grew up. Panini knew and cites by name many 
predecessors, including £akatayana, Ap^ali, and Qaunaka, as 
well as minor names, and his allusion to easterners and 
northerners, if it applies to forms of speech used in these parts, 
is also testimony to the existence of grammarians to note them, 
unless we are to assume 2 that he himself of the north lived in 
the east and noted the differences for himself, which is implausible 
in the extreme. What is clear from Panini’s own work is that he 
summarizes the efforts of many previous writers, from whom we 
may be sure he borrowed his form as well as many facts. 

2. Panini and his Followers 

The Astadhydyi 3 of Panini consists of about 4,000 short Sutras 
divided into eight books^ treating of technical terms and rules of 
interpretation (i), nouns in composition and case relations (ii); 
the adding of suffixes to roots (iii) and to nouns (iv, v), accent 
and changes of sound in word formation (vi, vii) and the word in 

1 CO Liebich, Einfuhrung in die ind. einheim . Sprcuhwissemchaft , ii. 35 ff., 
with Keith, HOS. xviii, pp. xxxix-xli, clxxi. 

* Franke, GGA. 1891, pp. 957, 975 ff. 

5 Ed. and trans. O. Bohtlingk, Leipzig, 1887; 6riia Chandra Vasu, Allahabad, 
1891-8. 
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the sentence (viiih But this scheme is constantly Interrupted, 
rules being interpolated illogically because it was convenient to 
do, or because space could thus be saved, for the whole booh is 
dominated by the aim to be as brief as possible. The, to us, 
Illogical order and impracticability of I earning Sanskrit by the Use 
of the grammar are explained, if we remember that the book was 
to be learned by heart by those who were already accustomed to 
use Sanskrit in conversation, and had not to learn how to speak 
it, but to know what forms were correct, what vulgar Of the 
incoherence, however, part is douhtless due to the fact that 
Fanini was only working up a mass of traditional matter, as may 
be seen not merely from certain irregularities in case usage, 1 but 
also from the employment to denote a Vedic use of three terms, 
dumdasi, nigatnt, and wanin', of which the first prevails with his 
followers. The main object of the grammar is to deal with the 
FShasa, the living speech of the day; an amount of Vedic matter 
is incorporated. This part is of uneven value, suggesting that it 
was based on a number of special studies, imperfectly co-ordi¬ 
nated ; thus minute details from the Kti/Jtakt or MaUrayaniya 
are noted ; but at other rimes a vague reference is made 
to Vedic irregularities. Vedic words are cited without analysis, 
and causeless variations of form are permitted as Vedic. 

The principle underlying the grammar is the derivation of 
nouns from verbs, Fapini avoiding dealing with the hard cases 
by alluding to the Unadi list existing in his time. All deriva¬ 
tion is done by affixes, and, therefore, when the word agrees with 
the root form of a verb. Or one nominal form ia the as ^ 
whence it is derived, it is necessary to assume suffixes which are 
invisible, e.g. budara. Quit of the badara tree. Phonetics do not 
receive investigation save incidentally as changes of words occur 
in processes of derivation. But in this field Parini, or more 
correctly his predecessors, ad lie vert very remarkable results, as in 
the postulate of Guna and Vrddhi changes, 0 f forms with ling r 
vowel, roots in ai. wasj as the original of may, dive, s as the end¬ 
ing of inflexions. The analysis of forms is normally carr [ e d out 
with great acumen; it is very rare to find such a phenomenon as 
the periphrastic future, e.g, kart&smi t treated as a simple verbal 
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form. In comparison with the work of Greek grammarians 
Panini is on a totally different plane in this regard. The sugges¬ 
tion that he and his predecessors were creating a language, or 
that the forms which are not recorded in earlier literature are not 
to be accepted as prima facie valid, is now definitely disposed of. 

To secure the brevity aimed at many devices are adopted; the 
cases are used pregnantly, verbs are omitted, leading rules are 
understood to govern others which follow; above all algebraic 
formulae replace real words; the rule that a vowel is changed 
into the corresponding semi-vowel when a vowel, not itself, 
follows is denoted by iko yatt aci\ the last Sutra a a denotes that 
a which has been treated in the grammar as an open letter, 
corresponding to which we have long d , is really a closed letter 
pronounced like u in 1 but \ Older than Panini are probably 
some technical terms of ungrammatical make-up, such as para - 
smaipada , active, dtmanepada t middle, ?iapunsaka i neuter; others 
are reduced forms of the original as it to denote a letter not pro¬ 
nounced, appended to a word to indicate some feature regarding 
its treatment, from iti t so. The use of such Anubandhas is 
doubtless before Panini, a$ the term Unadi itself proves. 

Panini s date is unhappily uncertain. 1 He was later than 
\ aska and Qaunaka, probably he came after not only the Brah- 
manas but also the older Upanisads and was alive during the 
Sutra period of Vedic literature, but unhappily these facts give 
us nothing save a relative chronology. We know he was a native 
of £alatura near the modern Atak, where Hiuen Tsang saw a 
statue to his memory; his mother was Daksi, and a legend 
ascribes his death to a lion. His connexion with the north-west 
is important, when we find in his work YavananI, meaning prob¬ 
ably Greek (Ionian) writing. We may, of course, scent an inter¬ 
polation, and, if so, the word is valueless. If not, it leaves us still 
in doubt, for the assumption that it is a proof that Panini wrote 
after the invasion of Alexander the Great, though it has been 
supported 2 by the occurrence in the Ganapatha of the names 


1 Keith, HOS. xviii, pp. clxviii f.; Aitareya Aranyaka, pp. 21 ff; Luders, SBA. 
x 9 ! 9 » P- 744 ; Liebich, Panini (1891); Kielhom, GN. 1885, pp. 185 ff.; Wecker, 
Betz. Beitr. xxx. 1 ff., 177 ff A date c. 700-600 is claimed by Belvalkar {Systems of 
Sanskrit Grammar , p. 15 ; cf. Bhandarkar, JBRAS. xvi. 340 f.; Keith, IOC. ii. 242. 
* L6vi, JA. 1890, i. 234 ff. 
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Ambhi and Bhajpila, Omplits and FhegftliSj is clearly unfounded, 
seeing that India was in contact with Greece as early as llic 
expedition of Xerxes. On the whole, however, it ^ems needless 
to carry back Fanini beyond the fourth century ; If he flourished 
c. 350 p then Katyayana, who may be placed t. 250-200* might 
easily have found sufficient divergence of speech to justify his 
correct inns. There arc, indeed, proofs that language had changed, 
as we have seen; but to assign Finini to the -sixth or seventh 
century u. c* on that score appears to lack any plausibility. 

Katyayaua probably lived in the third century B+ C** 1 though 
no strict proof b possible, and this date really depends on the 
fact that he apparently did not long precede Falanjali; the 
Impression left by K&tyayana's Varttika.s is certainly that some¬ 
times, not by any means always, he Is attacking or cqetcc ting 
Panin i on the score of differences in usage which had arisen 
between the time of the two, while with PatafijaJi it seems as if 
he and KatySyana were parted by no great interval of time. 
KStyayana was not a captious critic of Panin t; he was not the 
first to call in question his rules \ what he did was to examine 
criticisms, rejecting Rome, accepting others, and therefore supple¬ 
menting and limiting Fail ini's rules. But, while we need not 
treat him as hostile, he seems not to have been sorry to find 
Paulm In error, Fatanja 1 i 1 whose M&kahkii$ya has preserved us 
Katyayanas VSrttlkas of some 1,245 Satra J, takes up Katya- 
yana's criticisms, and in many cases defends Plnini, but by no 
means as a matter uF course. Moreover, lie carries out In great 
measure his predecessor’s work by examining other Sutras of 
Fanmi and correcting or explaining them. It is dear that Fatan- 
jali had many criticisms and works before him beside chut of 
Katyiyana; there are Vartfcika* in verse which need not all have 
been K at y ay ana s 3 and Karikas p memorial verses which probably 
are by various hands, including Fatanjali himself \ the variety of 
metres Used in these verses is remarkable, including some later 
quite rare, but complex, metres. Among others Patanjali men- 
lions Vyadi, of whose work— the Santgraka —much has been 
conjectured but very little is known, YSjapyayaria* FauskarasSdi, 


j*" 1 ™ f0: P^™ 1 * 4 *-™ (IA, .Sirii. 13B: iliiLi. iM) b*m 
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Gumkaputra, And Gun.irdiya, with whom he was formerly 
erroneously held to be identical. 1 

Our information regarding the personality of Katyayana and 
Fatanjali lb negligible. Katyayaraa, however, either bore the 
alternative name of Yararud or was early confused with a person 
of that nainr, and to a Vara ruei many works are ascribed, includ¬ 
ing the first extant Prakrit Grammar, PrtikrtapmMfc t; book iv 
of the K&tmtr# and the LiHganUfdsana 3 ; the Vararuc&sam- 
graka* twenty-five Karikas on case construction, compounds, 
verbs, and nominal formation ; a lexicon ; the Vedic Puxpa&utra \ 
and stanzas of poetry. As Patafijall mentions a Vararuca kavya 
we may believe in a poet Va'raruci of early date, but we need not 
identify him with the author of the Karikas. H !_s identity with 
the author of the Pt&kftapraka^a is most implausible, as the 
Prakrit of that work is very late in character, and we may 
assume that the other attributions are of no value- Late tradi¬ 
tion makes Yararuri a contemporary of Fail ini, and also a 
minister of the Nandas of Fataliputra; Kumlralfita 4 actually 
confirms this point, but even if this poet existed, it proves nothing 
for the grammarian, as Kumaralata speaks only of a poet- Of 
more value is Fatanjall's proof that Katyay&na was a southerner. 

Patafijali is regarded os an incorporation of the snake £esa p 
Visn u's renting-place during his slumber, and he is believed to be 
the author of the Yoga Sutra p a view implausible on grounds of 
certain grammatical slips by the latter and slight deviations in 
philosophic: terminology, apart from the fact that the tradition is 
very late And obviously duo to likeness of came.® His date 1 is 
still disputed. The evidence for it h that statements in his 
grammar undoubtedly refer to a sacrifice for Pusyarmtra, whose 
reign began c. 185 or 178 B.C., and to a recent attack on Sakcta 
and Madbyamika by a Yavana, who is very plausibly identified 

1 KtdliQm. I A. *v. Si l ; r?L 101 C.; GM. iBB* p pp. iS$il. wb* poutaluet a con- 

lii.3cTHbl* ] ir.i lh 1 titliTJCffl KilJ &Tfl.n& and FtaWBjvJl ^ ffuiy, rpiiFti am/ / 'vJ&ffjiJi 

T Lifibidi, EiMftiJkrMrtg in Jit imi . tifihtim. Sp ra4m; itr r :cA \ p 1. ie* S« Wfcsi- 
|emiti r GIL. ill, 

3 Ed. TSS. 3 a P 

1 SAfrdiambira, |r*niv E, Hdbcr, p, 

■ Cf, Wooda, DOS, xvifc, pp, i^ff r ; Jncobl, GGA. 1919, pjv 14 F.; DL£. I pa*, 

p. ijl. 

1 Cf, EHT. |f. tlHi Wblrtok^ GIT-* \%h 3^; Eiihtcr, Du imditrAvn 

JnttArffttn* p. 7 a; Kdih p IOC. U. a+jf. 
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with the Greek Menander (c. 156-153). date which giver. 150-149 
for the compositiun of the work, on the assumption probable, yet 
not conclusive, that the references are Pnunjali's own. Some 
slight confirmation may be gained from the fact that Kfttyayana, 
bat not Fin ini, notes the title dcvciFttim priyn, famed in Anoka’s 
inscriptions, suggesting that he fell after 150 which would 
not suit ill with 150 H.C. for Patanjalf. Tf this be rejected, we 
must content ourselves with noting that Kaihana records a revival 
of the study of the Makdbhasy,t in Kashmir Under Abliimanyu, 
whose dale, however, we do not know, and that Bhartphari 
{c. 650) proves tong study of the text bdbic his time. 

The Makdbkdsya 1 is interesting stylistically as giving us a 
lively picture of the mode or discussion of the day, A question 
is posed ; an Acaryade^iya deals with it, nut altogether incompe¬ 
tently but nut quite satisfactorily, and an Acarya solves the issue. 
The style, ihereforc, is lively, simple, animated, and <is in Anoka’s 
inscriptions—possibly a confirmation of the date proposed—not 
rarely do we find the question ‘ Wherefore i'.'Hoivi’.a' What ? 1 
put and then answered. Proverbial expressions and references to 
matters of everyday life arc introduced and serve both to enliven 
the discussions and to give us valuable hints of the conditions of 
life and thought in the time of Palanjali, who thus is a source of 
information for religious and social history as well as for literature. 
A good example of his style is afforded by a famous reference 9 
to the Mauryas: PSnim has a rule providing for the addition of 
the suffix Act to a name to denote an image of the person, but 
adds that it is dropped if the image is used to secure a livelihood 
{Jivikdribe) and is not vendible (npariya). Patafijali says: 
apa»ya Uy ttcyaie talredim »a sicihyati fitw/j Skattde Vif&kka 
iti. Aim kdranamt Mauryctir kiranyarthibkir artdk prakatyitdh. 
bkavtt tasu mt sycit. yds tv etdif samprati pnjdrtMs (dsu bAavif- 
yetti. -The difficulty is raised, with regard to Fan infs proviso 
that images are not to b« vendible, that on this doctrine the 
forms Qiva, Skanda, Vi^akha, are incorrect. Why is that? 
Because the Mauryas, in their greed for money, used as means 
■magex of the gods (Lc. they bartered them, so that the forms 
shou d be pvaka, &.>. (Final answer.) Very well, granted 
that the rule for dropping ka does not apply to those images of 

’ “* KkW * «* *•“« * Ra^ JURaS. JH". 
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the Mauryas; still as regards images now used for purposes of 
worship it does apply.’ It will be seen that the amount which 
must be understood to make such passages intelligible is rather 
a strain on the reader, 1 and in point of fact the Mahabhasya 
evidently gave serious trouble to later students. Bhartrhari, who 
died c . 651, wrote a commentary on it which is all but lost, and 
also the Vakyapadiya , 2 in three books of verse, which mainly deals 
with questions of the philosophy of speech ; a difficult work, it 
contains much evidence of thorough knowledge of contemporary 
philosophical disputes. Kaiyatas 3 commentary on the Malta- 
bhasya y which may belong to the twelfth century but which 
tradition places earlier, borrows largely from Bhartrhari, and is 
itself commented on by the voluminous writer NagojI Bhatta 
(c. 1700). Both show that they often had as much trouble to 
understand Patanjali as have we. 

Save for Bhartrhari, Patanjali closes the line of great gram¬ 
marians. We do not doubt that he drew on the speech of his 
day ; his preface insists on the absurdity of learning words that 
are not used, and like Katyayana he views Panini in the light of 
a living language. Thereafter use is made of the three great 
grammarians, efforts are made to explain them, or to re-expound 
their systems for purposes of more effective exposition, but nothing 
is done to restate the facts of language with reference to living 
speech. For reasons which we cannot certainly explain, the 
authority of Panini and his immediate followers prevailed ; devia¬ 
tions from his rules were even in great poets like Kalidasa deemed 
to be errors. 

One commentary of Panini deserves praise for its extent ot 
information, its comparative clearness, and its evidence of changes 
in Panini's text, the Kacikd Vrtti 4 of Jayaditya and Vamana, 
which was written before I-tsing visited India, when he found it 
regularly used by Chinese in order to study Sanskrit grammar, 
and when he records its school use by boys for five years after 
attaining fifteen years of age. Books i-v seem to have been 

1 Cf. B. Geiger, Mahabhasya ztt P. vi 4. 22 unJij2 (SWA. 1908). 

1 Ed. with Punyaraja’s comm., BenSS. 1887-1907; Kielhom, IA. xii. 226 ft; 
Pathak, JBRAS. xviii. 341 fT. 

s Buhler, Report , pp. 71 f.; Peterson, Report , i, p. 26. 

* Ed. Benares, 1898 ; B. Liebich, Zwei Kapitel der A'afihd (1892) ; on Panini’s text, 
Kielhom, I A. xvi. 178 ff. 
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Jayaditya's; presumably Vamana finished it by reason of Ills 
death. A comment on ft was written c. 700 by the Buddhist 
Jinendrabuddhi, and the Nytisa referred to by Maj^ha 1 appears to 
be this hook. Another Buddhist,(^araiiadcva, wrote in 11 "]% tinder 
the supervision or Sarvaraksita a Dttrgkafavrtti? dealing with 
the difficult passages of Panini's text. Among his many cita¬ 
tions are three verses of the J ambavatlvijiiya of a Pan ini, whose 
identity with the grammarian we may safely dismiss as unproved. 
Rut Pan ini could not teach Sanskrit, for which end his grammar 
not written. For such purpose re-writing and re-arrange¬ 
ment were essential, giving us (r. 1400) Ramacaud c a’s Prakriyd- 
kaumudi} based on which is Bhaftoji Diksita’s well-known and 
not unsatisfactory Siddkdntakautttudf* on which he wrote a 
comment, the Pramjhamanvmma. From it come two school 
grammars nf Varadarlja, Madhyasiddhdttiakauwt/dl and Laghu- 
kaumxdi? 

As we have seen, Pan ini presupposes an IhmdisMra *; our 
extant text contains late words like dtnara nr mikira and omits 
some. e. g, pataka mentioned hy Patanjali ; £akxt3yana or Vara- 
rtici is given as author. The Dk&mpdfhis goes back in substance 
to I’flntni; it gives the roots according to classes, with indicatory 
letters containing information regarding their formation ; On it are 
based the Dkdtapradlpa of Maitrcyarsksita, the Daiv/i of Deva, 
and the PurUjakSra, a joke on the name, by Kfsnatliafuka, 7 
who is later than HemaCandra, and the MadiaivJya DkatuvrltP 
ascribed to Siyana's brother MSdhava in the fourteenth century. 
The Gonapspha has been interpolated, and Vardhauiana 5 Gan<i- 
ra tnamahodadhi * (1140) is nut based on it but On some other 
grammar. Rules on accent, Vcdic and classical, arc dealt with 
in the Pfdtsutm ia of £anbinava, w>ho is later than PataftjalL The 
rules of interpretation w'hich govern the construction of the 


11 , 11 j. Ed, bySHih Cbradra CbtkfaTuti (Rajjhiil. fautfA ™ ,r c „ 
the amtonhip of lltr ttfiH. Onil ii !»«cd PanfOtUawIm t BhZiinrlti if i lu) 
td. 1518. ■ * v • sw, 

’ ^ j 53 * *■ l ^9- 1 S. C. Vidj.bt™™,*, JI’ASB. pp. fr. 

Ld. iloml.iy, i*8,. entomb cmLuiy- ^ P? ™ 

‘ F.U, m l Irani. J. R. ItaUnntyme, JJtBirei, .867 

T JJ **=*»*' f ^ 4 : VSHhdat■'-.twin., *d. LoodBp. ,8 59 . 

1 B1 Pandit, U-tU 1 xHi-rir. ■ Ed-T Eeacline Lm.inn .k., 

" Ed. F. KkUxftn, ARM. I*, ,, ,864. J 
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grammar must have been early formulated, if not explicitly laid 
down by Fanini himself; of several collections, that commented 

on by N&gojT Bhaita in hb P4tribM§tndu{?kka * f & 1 is best known, 
3 . T/u Lahr Sik&ols 

The later school* present no features at essential interest and 
may be reviewed briefly. The oldest was probably the Ktftantra? 
* little treatise/ called abo Kaumira or Kfilapa, the latter names 
indicating acceptance of the legend that its author (^arvavarman 
wrote under Qiva's special favour. The legend which brings him 
into contact with Satavlbana has been noted and its worth ques- 
Honed/ What is certain as that in Kashmir and Bengal the work 
had much influence, and that it affected deeply the Pali grammar 
of Kacciyana and the Dravidian grammarians. Originally of 
four books p It appears with supplements both hi the Tibetan 
translation and in Dufga&mha's commentary; fragment* have 
been found in Central Asia/ and the Dkatup&tka is extant only 
in the Tibetan version. In addition to Ouigaaiftha’s Vrfti on 
which he himself wrote a 7 /M, a sort of commentary is provided 
in UgrabhiitPs figy&MMtij asu f 1000) / Tibetan tradition ascribes 
to £arvavannan the use of the grammar of indragomin, and this 
work seems to have been popular among the Buddhists of Nepal, 
but it is lost, though the reality of its author's existence is certain. 
Use is made in the FCfifiH f Vftth without acknowledgement, 
of the Cdndra Vy&karmutp the grammar of Candra, w hich was 
popular in the Buddhist countries, Kashmir, Tibet, and Nepal* 
and which reached Ceylon. The date is uncertain, for BharLfhari 
and Kalharta ascribe 10 Candid study of the Mftk$bh&yya x while 
south Indian tradition connects him with Varanid and makes 
him condemn the MahaMiA^ya as much talk with few ideas. He 
alludes in his grammar to a victory or a jarta over the I-lug as, 

1 Erf ih<l Iran*. Kiclhqni, ESS, I-BSE ; cd, AnSS. J7. 

* Ed. f with Durgn ufttia'i comm lk J. BI. H. Sin/vh- 

rmng in <V#r pW rimArim, SfrmeA (Herdc] berg, 1919), who dijffiiuei the 
, w&r\& kdri^DinSn, now 1ml; cf. Kiri tun 11 , I A, i*. i3i f. 

1 W tufcmiili (OIL, lit 379! tuggcM! itie (bird efiniurj a. d* 

* C. r« L Fionr, Mits/an , iy r 1 4 31. : <j 

* Afbtnmi, L. 13j' B&HtfaH Caiaf. JL 119. 

* Ed. R- Lielilda* 190s; ooidbl, t$l& 
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which points to A. D. 470 as an earliest date, and A. D. 600 seems 
at least a* likely if we may trust Chinese sources. He wrote a 
comment on his own grammar, and has a distinct terminology 
from that of Panini. though he is essentially dependent on him. 
A Dh$tupatha t Ganapatka, UifSdts&tra, and Paribhafixiiitra 
belong to tile text, and c. 1200 the monk Ka^yapa wrote a 
Bali'vafwdhxHrt which became popular in Ceylon. 

The Jains, in their turn, had grammars of their own. The 
Jainendra Vyakarmta? ascribed to the Jinendra, really written 
by f ujyapada Devanandln, perhaps was composed e. 6ytf, The 
fdka/Syam Vyakar<iH(t' belongs to the reign of Amoghavarsa 
(hJ 4 ~j 7 )i u hrn (, aka Liya ra compiled it, using I he terminology 
of Panmi, of Candra. and also of the Jaitiend^, The grammar 
has besides a Tull commentary, abridged by Yaksavarman in his 
Cittlamnu, works on DkdtU, Gann, UmiJi, PnnbMtf, and a 
LfrpZnufdsana, Rased on it is the Siddh^ma^ndra or Haimo 
Vpaiaraw? written for Jay asm ha Siddharaja who had eight 
older works brought from Kashmir for his use; the work is 
practical in arrangement and terminology, which is mainly that 
of the k a titn (ra, and omits, of course, Vcdic grammar and accent- 
1"™ tWt> C ° mmentar?fS - an ^digamtutra and 

Other grammars wnn local acceptance, most at a late date. 
The Samkuptasara of Kra mad*; vara, its commentary revised 
by Jumaranandui deals in seven chapters w ith Sanskrit, in an 
eighth with Prakrit grammar; its popularity was in western 
SjR' a " d '* was ™ en after 1150, Vopadcva's Mvgdkti- 
?** S . nd on roots, won greatest popularity 

in Bengal and were written after 1250 under MahSdeva of Dcva- 
gm. liasiern Rmgal favoured Pad man ah had at la's Supadmatyi I- 
********* Sfrmr Prakrit S 

commentary by AnubhOtisvarilp^ 

Of grammatical and lexical importance are the L ikganufSsams} 

treaties cm gender, similar to those appended to the lexica. 

ly! Pandit, N ,5. iiiktnii, 

* Ed. Lmuiun, 19a 3. flf. FathoJr, A HI J, - fl 

■K|. 1 lw n# WZKK.iLiBE * £ I Kl«r vi 

* IMBtihSfcfc Vm Jlff ’ I0C - *■ ll * l!_ - : aj™"' ^ V ' 

Id. BUtiwEf M- Pfle»b U r £l l« t7 ; IOC, J. ,30 ff, 

Vita*,** fe&fa* (K.eJ. *£ 
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THE LATER SCHOOLS 

That ascribed to Panini cannot be so old; that in Arya verses 
ascribed to Vararuci is known to the Lihganufasana of Harsa- 
deva (606-47) and Vamana (c. 800). We have also texts 
ascribed to Qakatayana and Hemacandra. 1 

4. Grammars of Prakrit 

It is clear that the Prakrit grammars* which we have were 
written under the direct influence of Sanskrit grammars. The 
tradition which ascribes to Panini a Prakrit grammar is doubt¬ 
less a mere invention to honour Prakrit, and the further conten¬ 
tion that Katyayana produced the Prakrtaprakdfa 3 of Vararuci 
is equally absurd. That grammar handles Maharastri very fully, 
in nine chapters, then gives one each to Pai^aci, Magadhi, and 
£auraseni, treating Maharastri as the highest form, but finding 
Sanskrit as the original of all Prakrits. The forms of these 
Prakrits are clearly later than those of A<jvaghosa and reflect 
perhaps the works of the third century A. D. at earliest. What is 
certain is that Vararuci, if we give this name to the author, was 
commented on by Bhamaha, the writer on poetics (c. 700). The 
relative age of Vararuci and Canda, author of the Prakrtalak- 
sana 4 is disputed ; unhappily that work has come down in the two 
recensions, and, even if one is older than Vararuci, the other is 
younger, while its original views on many important points, as to 
retention of inter-vocalic consonants, depend on dubious readings ; 
it may give us a stage not otherwise represented of Arsa or 
ArdhamagadhI, the Prakrit of the Jains, it gives one Sutra only 
each to Apabhran^a, Pai?aciki, and Magadhika. As we have 
seen, another testimony as to a Prakrit is given by the chapter 
on Prakrits in the Natyafastra. 

Vararuci seems to have belonged to the east—which is 
another sign of distinction from Katyayana of the south. His 
tradition is alleged to have been followed by a mysterious 
Lanke9vara or Ravana,* who wrote a Prdkrtakamadhenu on which 

1 Ed. Gottingen, 1886. 

* Pischel, Grammatik dtr Prakrit-Sprachcn (l 900). 

5 Ed. and trans. E. B. Cowell, Hertford, 1854. 

« Ed. A. F. R. Hoernle, BI. 1880. 

9 Grierson, AMJV. nr. i. xaoff. ; Mitra, Aotices, ix, nos. 3157, 3158; these 
notices are quite inadequate foundations for any theory. 
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is based Rama Tarka vagina's PraJtrfaka/pafaru f a work of the 
seventeenth century, which again was used by Markandeya^ 
PrdArrinsurvasva in that century, while Kramadhjvara's section 
on Prakrit grammar represents the same school. Lankc^vara Es 
also credited with a comment cm (^esaftiga'a PraJtrfarvvi&rana- 
siVrn— not, 2£ stated by Grierson, on bis own work- and, as the 
manuscripts alleged to contain his works have vanished, his exis¬ 
tence is decidedly in the air. 

The western school is held to be represented by the VStmikt- 
sutras which are lost in their original form, and are only pre¬ 
served in a much expanded late version. In HemaoandraV 
grammar/ hook vin deals with Prakrit; he adds Area to the list 
as a good Jain ittu^t, and lakes note of Jain Mahiristr[ as well as 
the ordinary MahSrastri of the poets ; besides Faifaci he places 
Culikapai^acika, and handles Apahhnnfa, giving manias of 
unknown source. For MaliarasLri he cites Hala and the Situ* 
handka t for Faigacl p it *eenm likely, the Brhutkatka, probably, how¬ 
ever, not in the origin a! version. He is followed by TrivEkrama 
in his Prakrtafa^mnffisima? who uses the ViiJmiJci Sutra ter¬ 
minology B by Siiihard;a. (14th cent) in the Prfikftarttpavaifirti* 
by Laksmldhnra (16th cent.) in the Sndbhaiacanrfrik# and 
others. 

This account, however t of the school a is ba^cd on inadequate 
grounds, for Ravana is merely a name to us. In the case of the 
Valmlki SfUra we have more evidence, for the Surras arc recoi¬ 
ns *c:d in different forms by Trivtkrauia, Sinhar5ja r and Laksmf- 
dhara. But the question arises whether it is correct to assume 
that they are older than Hcmacandra, Trivedl,* from a com* 
pari son in detail with the Sutra of that author, holds that the 
VdlmTki Sfttra h an improved version of the work of Hemst- 
candra, busing his conclusion on the fact that the Sutras are 
sometimes better expressed* sometimes abridged, Hemacandrs. 
Against this has been set by Hultzsch 4 the fact that, as both the 
text of the Va/ntUi Stl/ra v when preserved alone, and Laksmi- 
dhara, to whom wc may add the pi mkknr ahasya t ascribe the Sutra 

1 FA. HkM h Liiltfc, 185-7—*0. 

1 T, Lid :5a, Fw&gemrw :w THMraflrff PrSkrti^Crvmmaftk >; j). 

1 FA F., HuliTKb, [.ttidais* CC Kriih.lOC-iL ag^. 

SAJTJ 4 lit-'4j *tjrikd, J»Ji, (Iff. J /Vj4 j-fti r Hp;ri i ,i f. iir,j, p, tj|, 
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to the author of the Rantayatta , the work can hardly have come 
into being after the date of Hemacandra. This, however, is 
decidedly conjectural, for we have no certainty of Trivikrama’s 
date. AH that is certain is that he wrote after Hemacandra and 
before Laksmldhara and the Ratnapana of Kumarasvamin, who 
was a son of Mallinatha. Now Laksmldhara was, it seems, the 
prot^gd of Tirumalaraja 1 of the third dynasty of Vijayanagara, 
who flourished about the middle of the sixteenth century A. D., and 
Kumarasvamin’s father Mallinatha lived before A.D. i 53 a > when 
a verse of his appears in an inscription, 2 and after A. D. 1400, 
since he quotes the Vasantarafiya (c. 1400). 3 Kumarasvamin 
also knows Laksmldhara, so that there can be no real doubt of 
the latter’s date. We, therefore, can hardly say that the 
Valmiki Sutra could not have been composed after Hema¬ 
candra, and at present this seems the most probable conclusion. 
Sinharaja’s date is also quite dubious; the reference 4 to the four¬ 
teenth century is conjectural, and it is possible that he is really 
later than Bhattoji Dlksita. Laksmldhara and he agree in treat¬ 
ing of Maharastrl as the Prakrit par excellence , and then shortly 
giving the particular features of Qauraseni, Magadhi, Pa^acI, 
Culikapa^aci, and Apabhrah^a. Of other grammarians Marka- 
ndeya is noteworthy for his treatment of a large number of 
forms of Prakrit as a result of his revisingthe tradition of varieties 
of dramatic Prakrit; he treats of five principal divisions, Mahara- 
stri, £aurasenl, Pracya, Avanti with BahlikI, and Magadhi with 
ArdhamagadhI, and also of £akarl, Candall, Qabarl with Abhlri 
and Audhri, TakkI, Nagara and Upanagara Apabhran^a, and 
Pai^acl. It would be interesting to know how far he based 
his work on earlier writers, how far on the study of texts; that 
the latter was the case in the seventeenth century, when Prakrit 
was far more of a dead language than Sanskrit, must, despite 
Grierson’s assumption* that Markandeya was a predecessor of 
Pischel, be regarded as wholly implausible, and the fact that Rama 
Tarkavagicja by no means agrees with his statements suggests 
that both were more or less intelligent compilers, not original 
investigators. 

• Hultisch, Report III , p. viii; El. iii. J38. 1 JA. v - ” «• 

» El. iv. 3J7; Hnltach, p. iv, n. 4. 4 Wintemitz, GIL. iii. 406, n. 1. 

» AMJV. ill. i. IJ3. 
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The value of the Prakrit grammarians has been strongly dtprc- 
chned by Bloch 1 and GawroAsk!,* while it haiz been defended by 
Fisehd 51 among others. On the whole they do not make a very 
favourable impression ; their rules are often obviously much too 
wide, a fault shared by them with the Sanskrit grammarians ; 
moreover, they have dearly often generalised* while for many 
difficulties they afford no aid. On flic other hand, recent investi¬ 
gations regarding Apabhrafl^a 4 have proved that they had often 
real ground* for farms which they give, and it must be remem¬ 
bered that they nre often poorly preserved and inadequately' 
explained* 

The Pali grammarians, though they are deeply influenced by 
Sanskrit grammar, yet do not assume that Sanskrit is the source 
whence Pali U derived, and they write in FiilE. not Sanskrit. 
Like the Prakrit grammarians, they draw from literature for their 
models, not from spoken languages. Kaceiyana p the most 
famous* is tater than Buddhaghosa, not perhaps before the 
eleventh century; he uses freely the Kdioatta as wet I as Panini; 
Moggall^no, in the twelfth century, w T ho Started a rival grammar, 
*hows the influence of Candra also. The Burmese monk Agga- 
vafLsas S&Mtiirfli 1 11,54.), which has won fame in Burma and even 
in Ceylon, depends on Kaccayana." 

1 tdflWfj utiil flrmsK&mirQ * iJJgj), pp. 30 IT 

f K't- xEiv. 347 ff- 

15 Gramm, dir Prakrit- ¥/racAcn r pp, 43 f. 

1 Jacobi, ■Sanatktimciranir i'lu, pp, wjut a, 

J Prank*, Zar Gatkiihi; nnf AV/f£t dir rwtrimwhit 1 Af/V -Grtmmttik mtd 
fexikvgnithit , »cj.d (JtifjtFp jRJ/i'h -^aniV ri ( It tiled for h Ka?i.a.fc$e £ nm-miir ffi 

iu-.flftlkabmkiil^^m , a AarwinkafvltffttiufAitxna :.cd, Uipgitaie, 1911), written r. 1600 
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CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS LAW (DHARMAQASTRA) 

i r The Origin of the Dka rfnafastro y 

I T was perfectly natural that when Sutras began to be com* 
posed On matters of ritual there should be adopted the 
practice of including in these texts instructions on matters 
closely akin to ritual ^ the daily life: of the people, their duties of 
all kinds, including matters which more advanced civilization 
would classify a* questions of etiquette and sock] usage, mural, 
legal,, or religious. Included of course in such rides must be 
regulation of all issues affecting caslu, especially the vital one of 
marriage, and, as it was clearly customary for Brahmins to be 
approached to act as arbitrators in disputes or to advise as to 
tin: due custom, these books came to serve in some measure as 
rudimentary texts on law, Sutras oithis kind were distinguished 
as Dharmasfitras fmm those dealing with the more formal and 
the domestic ritual, the Qrautasutras and GfhyasQtraSj but we 
may assume that no very vital distinction was originally felt 
between the various pans, and the whole could rank as one 
Kalpasutra. Like Sutras fn general, they were composed in 
prosc t mrualfy as briefly as possible, but with £lokas or Trktubh 
verses here and there interposed to justify a doctrine or sum it 
up effectively. 

Of these old Dharmajmtras several are preserved hut in different 
conditions. One of the oldest is the Gautamtya Dharma^astra 1 
—the title Dharmasutra is here as in other cases merged in the 
wider name ; it seems to belong to the Ranayanlya school of the 
S&MRVtd&i and its text is not free from imerpoUtiom Another 
old text is the Hdrita Dharwa^dstra 1 in thirty Adhyayas, extant 
in one manuscript. Both these are mentioned by the k r dsift£a 

s Ed, London, iB;G ; AtSS. Si, 19 E2- 1 US. 55, iqijt; Irani. G. Buliltr, SSdE [i. 
Ofi iU thrv: icali s« J. Jolly, jRtfJri Sittf : \ 8^6), 

* Jtilljr, lA ur. I47 t. ; OC. X, ii. It? ff. 
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Dharmafdstraj which, however, is preserved either in frag¬ 
mentary or interpolated manuscripts; it mentions Manu as an 
authority while it is quoted in the Manu Smrti. Apparently we 
may believe Kumarila when he assigns it to a lost Rgveda school, 
the Vasisthas. Yama and Prajapati appear in it as authorities. 
The Baudhayana Dharma$astra 1 2 * and the Apastambiya Dharma - 
siitra 3 are both parts of greater complexes, Sutras of schools of the 
Black Yajurveda , but the former is interpolated, while the latter 
is well preserved. The school of Hiranyake^in is as usual closely 
akin to the Apastambiya. The dates of these works have often 
been determined 4 * * on the assumption that the Apastambiya by 
reason of its incorrectnesses of speech, and its treatment of the 
Vedic £vetaketu of the (jatapatha Brdhmana among recent per¬ 
sonages, cannot be placed later than the fourth or fifth century 
B. C., but this naturally depends on many assumptions including 
that of the date of Panini, and it might be wiser to place the date 
as far down as the second or third century B. C. 

The Vaisnava Dharmafastra 6 is even more strikingly inter¬ 
polated, for Vaisnavas have turned it into the shape of a dialogue 
between Visnu and the earth. In fact, however, it goes back to 
a Dharmasutra of the Kathaka school of the Black Yajurveda , 
just as the Harita, which as it stands is in prose with much verse 
intermingled, represents the Maitrayanlya school. The writing 
up of the Vaisnava shows knowledge of Greek terms of astronomy 
and astrology, and cannot be placed before the third century 
A. D. The Vaikhanasa Dharmafdstra 6 in three chapters deals 
with the duties of the castes and of the different stages of the life 
of the Brahmin, but predominantly with the period of life when 
asceticism should be practised. It has the appearance of a late 
work drawn up in the Sutra style, but it may contain some matter 
which was given in the older text known to Baudhayana . 7 Grave 
doubt exists as to the antiquity of the alleged Dharmasutras ot 

1 Ed. BSS. 23, 1916; trans. SBE. xiv. 

1 Ed. AKM. 8, 1884 and 1922; trans. SBE. xiv. 

8 Ed. BSS. 1892-4; trans. SBE. ii. 

4 See Winternitz, GIL. iii. 480 f. 

8 Ed. BI. 1881; trans. SBE vii. 

* Eld. TSS. 28, 1913* Cf. Th. Bloch, Cbcr das Grhya - und Dhamuuutra dcr 
Vaikhanasa (1896). 

T ii. 6. tx. 14. 
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Paithlnasi, attached to the Atharvaveda , of £ankhalikhita 1 
attached to the White Yajurveda , of lianas, Ka^yapa, Brhas- 
pati, and others. We may reasonably suspect that the works 
passing under these names were later imitations of the older 
style of Sutras ; in the case of Qankhalikhita it certainly seems 
that the sages £ankha and Likhita owe their existence to a mis¬ 
understanding of the old idea of the fate or law written by the 
gods on men's foreheads. 

The unsatisfactory state of the text of these works is a proof of 
what was inevitable, the decline in importance of the old Vedic 
schools, which had formerly preserved the text intact, so that 
for instance a Vaisnava sect could appropriate to itself the old 
Kathaka Dharmasutra. There developed instead at an early 
date, it would seem, the tendency to study law, in the widest 
sense of that term, in special schools, which therefore were not 
content to adopt the practices of any single Vedic school. To 
the activities of these schools we doubtless owe the vast amount 
of didactic verse which we find in the Mahabharcita 2 and in the 
later law-books. These schools, however, were strictly Brah- 
manical, and they stood out in point of view from the schools of 
Arthafdstra which we shall have to consider, and which dealt with 
politics and practical life from the standpoint, not of the old 
Brahmanical code, but of -practical com monsense as engendered 
by actual contact with administration in all its branches. They 
represent in contrast to these schools the Brahmanical ideals in 
their widest sense as opposed to these ideals transmuted under 
the pressure of the functions arising from active participation in 
the direction of affairs ; they represent in a sense the general 
Brahmanical feeling as contrasted with the narrow realism of the 
Purohitas, domestic priests, and their associates. 

2 . The Smrti of Mattu 

This is the point of view from which we can best understand 
the origin of the Manava Dharmafdstra or Matiu Smrti , and the 
later Smrtis. These works have the common characteristic that 

1 Ludwig, WZKM. xv. 307 ff. 

* Cf. the German eridence of the close relation of epic poetry, legal poetry, and 
religious works; R. Koegel, Gcsch. der dtutschcn Litt ., i. 1. 97 » 
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they claim to be generally applicable to all orthodox Hindus and 
cover the duties of all the castes; though they differ from the 
Dharmasutras proper by the much greater development which 
they accord to the duties of the king and the distinctly more 
advanced treatment of what we style civil and criminal law. 
Their compilers, it is clear, drew largely on the floating mass of 
popular principles, and they adopted the verse form in which this 
was couched, while they were under the influence of the epic 
with its practical illustration of principles of polity and its easy 
versification which presented comparative simplicity of imitation. 
Even later law-books acknowledge beside the £ruti, holy writ, 
and the Smrtis themselves the usage of experts (f if/dear a) and 
the customs of places, castes, and families as sources of law, and 
these naturally were exploited by the makers of the Smrtis. 
Further, in order to secure acceptance for their works, they were 
only too anxious to ascribe them divine provenance and to pass 
them off as the utterances of old sages. 

That one of these sages was Manu followed naturally from the 
fact that as the man who escaped the deluge, 1 accepted by some 
authorities at least, he was the renewer of sacrificial ordinances 
and the dispenser of maxims of justice. The Taittirlya Samhita* 
declares that all he said was medicine, Yaska 3 cites him—not 
our text—for the law of succession, the Grhyasutras, the Dharma¬ 
sutras, the epic repeatedly assert that Manu said so and so. 
Only in part do these assertions agree with the Manu Smr/i ; 
even A^vaghosa s 4 citations of a Manava DJiartna agree only 
twice with that text. An investigation of the epic 5 reveals that, 
without any citation of Manu, there are especially in books iii, 
xii, and xvi, 260 verses, say a tenth of the Smrti, in substance 
and largely even in form identical with verses of the Smrti. As 
in some cases the epic, in others the Smrti, shows the more 
original form, the priority of either may be excluded, and the 
verses be referred to a common source; this is supported by the 
recurrence of similar phenomena in other cases, the Vasis/ha 
Dharmafdstra having 39, the text of Visnu 160 verses in 
common. On the other hand, especially in book xiii of the epic, 


1 (fatapatha Brdhmana , i. 5. I. 7 

* iii. 4. _ 

1 See Biihler, SBE. xxv, whose trans. is most valuable. 


* ii. a. 10. a. 

In the Vajraiuci , if that be his. 
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we find real knowledge in the form of citations with Manu as the 
authority of the Manu Smrti \ the Narayanlya episode of xii 
undoubtedly used the Dharmasastra of Manu and texts ascribed 
to U£anas and Brhaspati. Manu again recognizes’’the heroes and 
legends of the epic, so that it is clear that, while the older parts of 
the epic were composed before the Manu Smrti and the didactic 
parts of the text often merely draw from the same sources as the 
Smrti, yet the Smrti was in existence much as it now is before 
the epic was finally redacted as we have it. Unluckily this gives us 
little help towards a genuine date, and the wide limits of 200 B.C. 
to A.D. 200 are still all that can be legitimately asserted. The 
former limit arises from the mention of Yavanas, £akas, Kam- 
bojas, and Pahlavas, showing that the work was written when the 
frontiers were no longer safe from invasion, the latter by general 
probability, and priority to the other Smrtis. 

While we may readily believe that the kernel in some degree 
of the Smrti was formed by an older Dharmasutra, and, while it 
is natural to see in this the Mdnava Dharmasutra of a branch of 
the Maitrayanlya school of the Black Yajurveda, it must be 
admitted that no strict proof is possible. The Vasistha Dharma- 
fdstra 1 cites from the Manava a long passage in prose and verse 
which agrees in part with the Smrti, and some minor detailed 
similarities can be traced between the Smrti and the fortunately 
extant Grhyasutra of the Manavas. 2 The difficulties in the text 
which here and there occur, and occasional incongruities, may best 
be accounted for by use of an old Sutra. The Smrti itself 
ascribes its origin to Brahman, whence it came to men via Manu 
and Bhrgu ; while the Narada Smrti tells of a Smrti in 100,000 
verses by Manu reduced to 12,000 by Narada, 8,000 by Marka- 
ndeya and 4,000 by Sumati, son of Bhrgu. This might suggest 
that there was a successive series of redactions of the original 
Sutra, and the inconsistencies in the Smrti, as well as later allu¬ 
sions to a Vrddha-Manu and Brhan-Manu , 3 have been adduced 
in support of this view. It seems, however, much more pro¬ 
bable that the Smrti is an early attempt at composition, whence 

1 iv. 5-8. 

* P. von Bradke, ZDMG. xxxvi. 417 ff., 433 ff.; G. B. Beaman, On the Sources of 
the Dharma-Sdstras of Manu und Ydjhavalkya (1895). 

* G. Herberich, Zitate a us Vrddhamanu und Brhanmanu (1893). 
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its defects, while the larger texts were writings up of a popular 
original. Unfortunately we cannot find any historical event to 
explain precisely why the new effort became specially appro¬ 
priate ; there was a Brahmanical revival in the first century B.C., 1 
though on a small scale and no great duration, and the Gupta 
revival of the fourth century is probably rather late for the com¬ 
position of the work. In what sense it was an individual pro¬ 
duction or the work of a group we cannot say. 

Book i contains an interesting semi-philosophical account of 
creation in the popular Pauranic type of a realistic Vedanta com¬ 
bined with Samkhya terms, including the essential doctrine of the 
three constituents of nature, which, however, is not independent 
but a creation, as also are the souls. In ii the sources of law are 
declared, and the duties of the student; in iii-v the householder 
occupies attention; his marriage, daily rites, funeral offerings 
(iii), occupation and general rules of life (iv), lawful and forbidden 
food, impurity and purification, and rules as to women. Book 
vi deals with the two further stages of life, the hermit in the 
forest and the ascetic. In vii we come to the duties of the king, 
including general political maxims. In viii and ix we have civil 
and criminal law, including procedure and evidence, especially 
ordeals ; the topics are given as eighteen, a precision without any 
parallel in the Sutras ; recovery of debts; deposit and pledge; 
sale without ownership; partnership concerns; subtraction of 
gifts; non-payment of wages ; non-performance of agreement; 
rescission of sale and purchase ; masters and herdsmen ; disputes 
as to boundaries ; defamation ; assault and hurt; theft; violence ; 
adultery; duties of husband and wife; inheritance and partition ; 
gambling and wagers. Book ix adds an account of the duties of 
kings and of those of Vai^yas and £udras. In x are dealt with 
the mixed castes, the rules as to occupation affecting the castes, 
and occupation in time of distress when normal rules must yield. 
In xi we find rules for gifts, sacrifices and penances, while xii 
follows the sinner to his retribution in the next life by the rules 
of transmigration, and adds counsel regarding the means of 

Cf. the Vikramaditya epoch; in the second century B. c. Pusyamitra’s rule was 
decidedly Brahmanical, and Wema Kadphises was a Mahejvara, devotee of (Jiva ; 
Bhandarkar {Early History of India, pp. 63 ff.) would put Manu in the GupU 
era. 
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iiLt.iinmrr release. In this as in i we have the popular Vedanta 
with strong Samkhya and Yoga influences. 

The Matui Sntrii f however, is not merely important as a law- 
book ; it is unquestionably rather to be compared with the great 
poem of Lucretius, beside which it ranks as the expression of a 
philosophy of life ; in that Case, however, the views presented 
were merely those of a school of wide but not commanding 
influence; in Manu we have the soul of a great section of a 
people. Characteristic also is the Jack of individuality in the 
work, which causes so deep a contrast with the passionate utter- 
ances of Lucretius against the tyranny of superstition 3 fattfum 
re tig 12 fstuit snadrrt maforum. To the author instead all is per¬ 
fectly ordered in a world created by the divine power, regulated 
according to the principle of absolute justice by that power. 
Heretics existed, but they are passed over with severe condemns 
tion ; the life of cities and affairs is little in the thoughts of the 
writer, who instead envisages a simple kingdom in which the 
Brahmins take the first place* and ia close accord with them, 
enforcing their discipline, abides the king ; Valyas and {^udras, 
the vast bulb of the people, are recognized, but disposed of with 
a curious brevity, and nothing better than the doctrine of mixed 
castes, into which even the Yavana and Qaka are pressed, is 
adduced to account for the vast numbers who had no claim to be 
even Vaifyas or Qudras. The hand of a narrow religion lies 
heavily over the work, and it? pedantry is seen in the treatment 
of Infinitely mall femnsgressions of etiquette as crimes requiring 
grave penalties hereafter, if not In this world* bus remediable by 
penances to be ordered by the Brahmins—a source of profitable 
employment The failure to evolve any dear plan is obvious, 
but in complete agreement with Indian modes of thought. 
Some advance, too a is visible—doubtless derived from the Law 
school? in the classification of the topics of law, for the five which 
arc concerned with criminal law are grouped together even if they 
appear between sections on civil law ; moreover, beside the old 
relentless cruelty of primitive law, there dues appear recognition 
of tile necessity of considering not the mere act, but also the 
motive of the doer. Law, however, appears not as the possession 
of the people, but as the privilege of the king, and the king has 
a sanctity only inferior to the Brahmin ; lie is a divine creation. 
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doubtless a deliberate attack on the Buddhist doctrine of a social 
contract which made the king a mere wage-receiver, a doctrine 
which the more realistic Artha(dstra actually enunciates. The 
king rewards his supporters by obeying their claims to exemp¬ 
tion from punishment for all save the gravest crimes, and the 
work insists throughout on preferring the high to the low, in lieu 
of exacting from those in high place a nobler standard of con¬ 
duct. In these demands for the Brahmins, and in a certain 
vagueness throughout in the legal sections, it is easy to recognize 
the hand of the theorist rather than of the practical lawyer. We 
are seeing law, indeed, but through a somewhat distorting 
medium in which ethical considerations obscure our vision ; thus 
the use of torture which the Arthafastra urges is ignored in 
favour of the ordeal, which the Brahmins preferred both on ideal 
grounds and as involving their aid in administration. Rationalism, 
of course, is utterly foreign to the spirit of the writer, but his 
command of language, his earnestness, his happy similes, his 
carefully handled metre which almost approaches the standard 
of correctness of the classical poets, while it preserves some tinge 
of epic variety, combine to render the work a striking one, how¬ 
ever ludicrous may seem to us Nietzsche’s 1 preference of it to the 
Bible. 

The work is rich in happy expressions of principle; the time 
for retirement to the forest is given as: 

grhasthas tu yada pafyed valipalitam atmanah 
apatyasyaiva capatyam tadaranyam samafrayet. 

‘When he sees wrinkles on his face and gray in his hair, and 
a son bom to his son, then should the householder fare to the 
forest.’ The king’s divinity is absolute: 

balo 'pi navamantavyo manusya iti bhumipah 
mahatt devata hy esa nararupena iisthati. 

‘ Though a child, a king must not be despised on the score of 
mere humanity ; in him a great deity is embodied in human 
shape. The claims of righteousness to respect are effectively 


n. 


' Antichrist, $ 56; mile tur Macht, $ 
1. On the metre see Oldenberg, ZDMG. 


194, cited by Wintemitz, GIL. iii. 491, 
xxxv. 181 £f. 
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THE SMRTI OF JHAN’I? 
ekah pvajHyaU /an/ttt tka cva praliyatr 
tko 'fstibhuhkie sukriam ska eva cn dufkftam. 
mrtafarJram uUrjya k&tfhaleifaidmam bhuri 
vimukhti bandhard ydati dharmas tarn anttgacckali. 

‘ Alone man i.s born, alone he dies, alone he reaps the fruit of 
good and of evil done by him, Laying down on the ground the 
body nf the dead as if it were a clod or a log, the kin depart with 
face averted; righteousness atone is his companion/ In the 
philosophical parts the tone often rises to a grave dignity, remi¬ 
niscent of the Bhagweadgita. 

Comments on the Smrti are many ; that of Medhatithi is not 
later than the ninth century, Govindarftja belongs to the twelfth 
and the popular Kulluka, who follows him, to the fifteenth. The 
influence of the text is attested by its acceptance in Burma, 
Siam, and Java as authoritative, and the production of works 
based on it. 


3. The Laity Smrtis 

I f we were to believe the Narnda Smrti} it would represent 
an older account of Matiu's views than the Mann Smrti, but the 
Claim is disproved by the contents; it subdivides titles of law- 
in to 132, has 15 kinds of slaves, ±1 ways of acquiring property, 
5 ordeals, 11 classes of witnesses, and lays great stress on 
records in procedure and written proofs. The term dinar a 
suggests a date not before the second century A.Ii. ; Bana in the 
seventh knows it, and Asrhaya commented on it in the eighth. 
It is preserved in two recensions; a prose preface in one claims 
it as chapter ix of Narnda’s recension of Manu, and an old 
Nepalese manuscript supports the claim, but its validity is 
dubious. The text cannot vie with Mann in importance, but ft 
here and there contains passages of the same earnestness, as in 
the admonishments directed to witnesses warning them that 
“truth is the one mode of winning purity, truth the Ship that 
bears men to heaven, truth weighed against a thousand horse 
sacrifices outweighs them, truth is the highest oblation, the 
highest asceticism, the highest morality, truth the summit or 

1 Longer (ext (d. J, Jelly, BI. 1BS5 ; trim. KRF_ xnxiik 
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bliss, by telling truth man attains by himself the highest self 
which is itself truth.’ 

The Brhaspati Smrti 1 is extant only in fragments, but its 
character is clear; it is almost a Varttika on Manu whom it 
supplements. But it is distinctly more advanced in legal view 
even than Narada; it develops further the treatment of records, 
and it approves, quite out of harmony with Manu, the practice of 
widow burning; its date may be assigned to the sixth or seventh 
century. 

These texts are of minor importance compared with the 
Yajnavalkya Smrti? whose title recalls the great authority of 
the White Yajurveda ; in point of fact some similarity has been 
traced to the Paraskara Grhyasutra of that Veda, though also 
to the Mdnava Grhyasutra . The Smrti refers to the Brhada - 
ranyaka Upanisad , so that the connexion may be accepted as 
valid. There can be no doubt of its importance or of its posteri¬ 
ority to Manu. It adds written documents to his means of proof, 
recognizes five in lieu of two ordeals, fire and water, it also knows 
Greek astrology, and has the term nanaka for coined gold, 
suggesting a date not before A.D. 3°°* The arrangement is 
better than in Manu; three chapters of about the same length 
handle rules of conduct, Acara, law, Vyavahara, and penances ; 
the eighteen topics of Manu which are not formally enumerated 
are in effect adhered to with the addition of one of relations of 
service and another on miscellaneous topics. Yajnavalkya shows 
many of the traits of Manu ; his outlook is largely similar, and 
he indulges in philosophical remarks on the fate of the soul in 
much the same strain of Vedanta-Yoga-Samkhya as appears in 
Manu. New is an embryology taken from some medical treatise. 3 
In style there is much resemblance to Manu, but there is less 
elaboration. The whole duty of man is thus set forth : 

satyam asUyam akrodho hrih faucam dhir dhrtir damah 
samyatendriyata vidya dharmah sarva udakrtah. 

1 Truth, honesty, mildness, modesty, purity, wisdom, firmness, 

1 Trans. J. Jolly, SBE. xxxiii.; cf. WZKM. i. 275(1. 

tranS * A ’ F ’ StCnzlcr » BcrUn » i8 49 ; with Afitaksara, Bombay, 1882 ; 
trans. bbn. 2, 1909. 

» For his anatomy c£ Hoemle, Osteology, pp. 37 ff. 
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self-control* the restraint of the genres, learning, these make up 
the whole of righteousness/ Re]ease is won by the knowledge 
of self: in the midst of the veins is a circle : 

rwindalatk tasya madhytistha tffm& dip a iv&calah 
Si! jntyas tam vidflvck# punar djdyafc mi /Al 

1 In the midst of that circle abides the self as if a motionless 
light; it must he known, and knowing it no man is bom again 
to life . 1 But a very much simpler duty is preached for kings : 

nUiah parttlurn dhnrma nrpanark yad nmurjitam 

vipnbh}$ diyuU dr my ant prakibhya$ cabhay^m sada* 

1 jVo higher duty is there than this for kings, ta give lo Brahmins 
wealth won in battle and ever to afford protection to their 
people/ In language and metre Vajnavalkya conforms closely 
to the style of Many. 

Yljnavalkya formed the subject of a very large number of 
important commentaries 1 the best known, the Miidksard of 
Vijnane^vara, was written in the south in the eleventh century, 
and constitutes an important treatise on law, which won accept¬ 
ance in the Deccan and also in Benares and north India; Cnle- 
brooke*s version 1 of the section on inheritance gave it currency 
in the English courts in India, The author used the work of 
Vifvarupa ; 1 Apararka* wrote on the Sftirti in the twelfth 
Cetttury, white Balambhatta Yaidyanatha and his wife LaksmI- 
devl 4 com me rued on th e M.itdkia ra in a n interest i ng manne 1, 
emphasizing the claims of women to property rights. 

Other Smrtifl exist in indefinite numbers s —nnc list mentions 
1; in many cases we have Laghu r Brhal^ or Vfddha forms of 
the same text, or the same name is given to quite different texts- 
A Fa radars appears as an authority in Yajfiavalkya and is cited 
by Medh^tithi, but the Para^ara Smrti a on which Madhava 
wrote In the fourteenth century an elaborate comment, adding 
a chapter on law to those on custom and penance of the original, 
h doubtless later than either of these authors. A Bfkat version 

* T^iatiiEi ah fht Hindu Lav? af Inkoilitrtti (ifito). 

: JohjF* GN, 1^34, pp, 402 If, ; cd + TS& 74 ind %i> 

* K*ir AdSS. 46, 1403-4. 4 Ed. Bl. iq^fT. 

* jM ctJ* Bcunbmj, 1683 : 17 In AnSS, 4S* Ct IGG. i 371 £F,; it, 367 ET r 

* Ed. IU. I& 5 . [£93-1414; inuLt 13 J. 1SS7. 
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of this text is five times as long. We have various texts ascribed 
to Atri, lianas, Apastamba, Daksa, £ankha, Likhita, Samvarta, 
and so on, but more interesting than these which hardly touch 
on law proper are certain authors of whom we have but frag¬ 
ments ; Pitamaha 1 appears already in Brhaspati as an authority 
on ordeals ; Katyayana and Vyasa agree often with Narada and 
Brhaspati, and juristic verses by Harita are found which are not 
in the Dharma£astra preserved. The number of Smrtis can be 
augmented from the epic and the Puranas which contain long 
sections which might as well be Smrtis; thus in a manuscript of 
the epic is found a Brkad Gautamasmrti which is quite different 
from the old text of Gautama. 


4. The Digests of Law 


It was a natural result of the number of these Smrtis that the 
need was felt for compilations, and we find from the twelfth 
century onwards many of these digests, Dharmanibandha, pre¬ 
pared at the order of kings. One of the earliest is the Smrtikal- 
pataru of Laksmldhara, foreign minister of Govindacandra of 
Kanauj (1105-43), who includes religious as well as civil and 
criminal law and the law of procedure. Halayudha’s Brdhtnana - 
sarvasva , 2 written for Laksmanasena of Bengal, deals with the 
whole duty of a Brahmin, and is only in minor degree a law¬ 
book. The same remark applies to Devanna Bhatta s Smrtica - 
ndrtkd (c . 1200), the work of a southern author, and to Hemadri’s 
Catiirvargacintamani , 3 in which, written between 1260 and 1309 
for \ adava princes, he sets out in enormous detail rules of vows, 
offerings, pilgrimages, the attainment of release, and offerings to 
the dead. This text is exceptionally rich in Smrti citations in 
ex ten so, as is also the Madanapdrijata 4 of Vi<;ve5vara who wrote 
for Madanapala (1360-70), mainly on religious duties, but also 
on the law of succession. Much more important for law are the 
Smrtiratnakara 5 of Cande?vara, minister of Harasiiihadeva 
( c * an d the Cuitamanis 6 of Vacaspati, who wrote for 


* Ed. Calcutta, 1893. 

4 Ed. BI. 1893. 

4 Vivadacintdmani , ed. Calcutta, 1837. 


‘ K. Scriba, Die Fragmente des Pitamaha (1001). 
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Harinarayana of Mithila (c. 1510). Before the fifteenth century, in 
all probability, Jimutavahana produced his legal work, Dkarma- 
ratna , containing the famous Dayabhaga 1 which dominates the 
views of Bengal on inheritance. In the following century 
Raghunandana wrote his twenty-eight treatises, Tattvas> which 
won special acceptance as regards ordeals, procedure, and inherit¬ 
ance. The seventeenth century saw the Nirttayasindhu of 
Kamalakara, which is still a religious authority in the Maratha 
country, the Bhagavantabhaskara of Nilakantha, and the encyclo¬ 
paedic Viramitrodaya 2 of Mitra Mifra who also commented on 
the Mitaksard , and whose work touches on astrology and 
medicine as well as the doctrine of emancipation. 

The works of these authors, meritorious in their own way, 
never exhibit the highest qualities of legal interpretation. They 
were bound to follow authority, and they fail to evolve any 
independence of attitude to that authority, or to do more than 
exhibit very considerable ability in reconciling the irreconcilable, 
and establishing the legitimacy of a custom of their district by 
torturing ancient texts which obviously meant something else. 
How far their citations were from really old authorities it is 
impossible to say; that verses were freely forged when it was 
impossible to check the process may be guessed, especially as the 
epic ranked as a high authority and no one then, or now, could 
assert definitely what was or was not contained therein. 

1 Ed. Calcutta, 1863-6; for date, see Keith, Bodl. Cat., i, App., p. 89; for Vaca- 
spati, p. 81 

* Ed. ChSS. 1906 ff. 
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THE SCIENCE OF POLITICS AND PRACTICAL 
LIFE (ARTHAgASTRA, NlTigASTRA) 

i. The Origin of the A rthaqdstra 

T HE Vedic literature, permeated as it is with religion, 
affords a quite false impression, of the Vedic Indian as 
a person given to reflection and religious practices without 
regard to practical life. Nothing, of course, can be farther 
from the truth; the East, in lieu of bowing low before the 
West in disdain or otherwise, confronted Alexander with an 
obstacle which he did not attempt to penetrate, and his garrisons 
had soon after his death to be withdrawn. If we are to judge 
India aright, we must add two other objects to the Dharma, 
religious, and moral duty which is dwelt on in the Vedic texts. 
Already the Hiranyakefi Grhyasutra 1 knows of the three 
objects in life, Dharma, Artha, politics and practical life in 
general, and Kama, love. The epic 2 recognizes this set, the 
l isnu Snirti 3 and Manu accept it, it is found in Patanjali, 4 in 
9vag osa, and in the Pancatantra . The older system, how* 
ever, no doubt combined these subjects as parts of Dharma in 
the wider sense; the Dharmasutras deal with royal duties, 
capita s and countries, officials, taxes, and military preparations 
as they do with justice, and the epic,* in a list of authorities of 
the science of kings (rajafastra) includes Brhaspati, Vicalaksa, 
< s an as, anu, son of Pracetas, and Gaura^ras, who pass also 
or aut ormes on Dharma. The Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 8 
incidentally shows that a wide knowledge of the arcana of love 
was prevalent ,n Brahmanical circles, the holy Cvetaketu be¬ 
coming a recognized authority later on the topic. Gradually 
must ave sprung up schools 7 who studied Artha and 


1 »i. 2.381. 

« On Panini, ii. a. 34l Varttika 9. 


5 lix. 30. 

--—,... ^ , ariUKa y s xii c8 1 fr « • 

JoUy^ZDMG^Sg 8 ^' ‘ 9I1 ’ PP ' 838 ff ' ; cf ' Hillebrandt, ZDMg! brfx. 360; 
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Kama in themselves, and this is attested to us by the Smrtis and 
the epic. 

Doctrines of Artha seem early to have found, like those on 
Dharma, expression in didactic verse. The Mahabharata' 
assures us that Brahman, the creator, was the author of a work 
in 1 co,000 sections on the three topics, that £iva as Vifalaksa 
reduced it to 10,000 in consideration of the brevity of life, that 
Indra brought it down to 5,000, and that finally Indras work, 
called Bakudantaka, from an epithet of his, was reduced by 
Brhaspati to 3,000, and by Ufanas to 1,000, sections. The 
Kautiliya Arthafastra mentions Brhaspati, Bahudantiputra, 
Vifalaksa, and lianas as authorities, and the Kamasfitra 
ascribes Dharma to Manu, Artha to Brhaspati, and Kama to 
Nandin. The epic itself contains sections which deal with polity, 
such as Kanika’s lecture to Dhrtarastra 2 regarding the merciless 
destruction of enemies, several of Vidura’s speeches, 3 and other 
scattered sections, while we may find traces 4 of actual use of 
a formal Arthafastra in one or two passages. There is no doubt 
that the Smrtis of Manu, 4 Yajnavalkya, 6 and Visnu 7 made use 
of texts of this sort in compiling their contents, and both Yajna¬ 
valkya 8 and Narada 9 expressly provide that in case of diver¬ 
gence between Arthafastra and Dharmafastra the latter must 
prevail. That in fact it did is, of course, a very different question; 
as we have seen, the Dharma texts are ideal as compared with 
the Arthafastra ; they deal after all with duty and morality as 
the basis of law ; the Arthafastra is concerned with profit, and it 
is not concerned with religion or duty save in so far as it can use 
the former to advance the interest of the prince, or the latter is 
good policy to win popular affection, for instance, in a conquered 
state. But none the less the Arthafastra or, as it is equally 
called, Nltifastra, science of conduct, Rajanlti, conduct of kings, 
or Dandanlti, policy of punishment, was respected by the poets 
who lived at royal courts; Bhasa in his Pratijnayaugandhara- 
yaaa and Pratimanataka, Kalidasa, Bharavi, Magha, and their 
followers show their skill in Nlti as they do in Kama. It was 
left to the Buddhists to protest as does the Jatakamala , l ° where 
'xii.59. aSIT. * i. 140. 5 v. 33,36 f., 39. 

* XT. 5-7. • vii. 155 ft « i. 344 ff. 

7 iiL 3 8ff - ' “• J i- ’ t 39 - 10 «• 10; xxxi. 52. 
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the royal doctrine that right should be followed only so far as it 
does not conflict with profit, is hotly denounced and the science 
of Nlti condemned. In this, however, Buddhism merely showed 
its incapacity for accommodating itself effectively to Indian con¬ 
ditions of life and thought. 

Brhaspati, as we have seen, ranks in the epic as a founder of 
the science, and Bhasa cites a Barliaspatya Arthafdstra 1 as an 
object of study by Brahmins. But the text, which has come down 
to us under that style, is a modem production of uncertain but late 
date, which contains little if anything of the old doctrines of the 
school even as we know them from the Kautitiya Arthafdstra. 
By its condemnation of heretics it shows that it has advanced 
to the Dharma standard rather than that of Artha. 


2. The Content and Form of the Kautiliya Arthafdstra 
As usual we find as the earliest preserved text a work exhibit¬ 
ing every sign of a long prior development, which, however, by 
reason of its completeness has deprived earlier treatises of the 
possibility of survival. The Arthafdstra made known to us in 
1909, is unquestionably one of the most interesting works in 
Sanskrit, because it affords a vast amount of detailed information 
about the practical side of Indian life as opposed to the spiritual, 
and, while in parts it covers ground touched on in the treatises 
on Dharma, it docs so with a wealth and accuracy of detail which 
is completely other than the often vague generalities which are 
the stock-in-trade of these texts. As we have it, the book is 
divided into fifteen great sections, Adhikaranas, and 180 sub¬ 
divisions, Prakaranas, but this division is crossed by one into 
chapters, Adhyayas, which are marked off from the prose of 
the work by the insertion of verses summing up the doctrine 
expounded above. There is the possibility that this division is 
secondary, possibly also the verses which mark it out. 


1 Thomas, Lt Mus eon, 1916, i. no. a. 

’ “ Sh *™ a I*/ 1 ”' M _ >SOre ' < lnd « d - 1 9 1 9 ) i trans. Bangalore, 1915 (and 
, Ak ° ed - T ' Ga W**‘ Sastri, TSS. 79, 80, and 82; J. Jolly and R. 
Schmidt, Lahore, > 9 * 3-5 : ‘rans. J. J. Meyer, Hanover, 1925 f. On the varied and 

aor.r^ al^rT Ct T J ° lly ’ ■ ZWV - f - ***'• R"toswt:umchaft, xli. 
G„da aS Jw ,™'’ *“" rsoH di Nkcet ° Mackiavttti in India <J in 
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Adhikarana i deals with the bringing up and education of 
a prince. He is to study philosophy including Samkhya, Yoga, 
and the Lokayata, religion including the Vedas and Vedangas— 
the Arthcifastra accepts wholesale the Brahmanical theory of the 
castes and their duties,—economics, agriculture, pastoral pursuits, 
trade and industry, and polity, Dandaniti. The ministers of the 
king, his council, are described, and above all his spies who 
serve him to secure a firm hold over all within the realm, high 
and low, from the princes of his house who aim at his death to 
the humblest people; his emissaries abroad are spies as well as 
ambassadors, and spies serve to keep him informed of all that 
happens to his neighbours. His duties are enumerated, a crush¬ 
ing burden in seeming. His harem receives elaborate attention 
and insistence is laid on the dangers to which he is exposed in it, 
historic examples being heaped up of kings slain there. But not 
only in the palace,but also in streets and all public places, elaborate 
precaution is necessary for the royal safety from assassination. 
In the following book we have given in detail the duties of a vast 
army of inspectors, showing the detailed control of administration 
exercised in an Indian state. In iii law is discussed, while in iv 
is taken up the topic- of the repression of evil-doers by police 
action and heavy penalties; cheating doctors and tradesmen arc 
among those denounced, while measures are taken to prevent 
artificial increase of prices, adulteration, use of false weights, &c. 
Book v is instructive; it explains how a king can rid himself of 
a minister of whom he is tired, either by sending him on an 
expedition and providing bravos to set on him and slay him at 
the front, or by procuring these ruffians to allow themselves to 
be captured with weapons on them in the royal presence, when 
they confess that they were agents of the obnoxious minister who 
is then promptly disposed of. But not less ingenious are the 
means of extorting taxes to fill the treasury. The peasantry and 
handworkers are to be cajoled or threatened into parting with 
their goods, spies are to induce rich men to offer benevolences, 
miraculous appearances of temples and statues are to bring 
crowds flocking and tolls from them, 1 or secret agents are to 
pretend that there are demons in trees and collect gold to ban 

* The loitering of statues referred to by Pataiijali is not here noticed; cf. chap xxi 
* *• 
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them, or rich men can be accused of crime, and their goods and 
lives forfeited Heretics also may be plundered. With excellent 
taste there follows a chapter on the remuneration of Lhe royal 
entourage, ranging from 48,01:0 to Go panas yearly* In vs we 
come to more serious things; the seven dements of politics arc 
described, the king* minister, land, fort, treasure, army, and ally, 
and this is followed bs a purely formal analysis of inter-state 
relations carried out in much detail* but without life or reality. 
Hook vxi deals with the six possible causes uf action. peace, war, 
neutrality, preparation to march out, alliance, and doubtful 
attitude, while viil enumerates the evils that may arise from 
a king's addiction to hunting, gamhling, women, and drink* and 
the misfortunes which hre, water, or other cause may bring on 
a land. Books ix and * deal with war; the king is given 
abundant ruses to avoid a fair Tight; if he must do so* he encour¬ 
ages the soldiers by assuring them that lie is a paid servant of 
the state like themselves, asks them to be true lo their salt, and 
is aided by astrologers, priests, and bards in his efforts. But 
cunning is better* and in xi we are told how the king is to sow 
dissension in and destroy the cohesion of hostile aristocracies of 
warriors* for which purpose women will readily sene. In xit 
further means by which a weak king may aggrandize himself are 
adduced ; spies, secret agents* bravos* poisoners* including women, 
can give aid, whether by murdering the enemy king* or poison¬ 
ing food, or bringing about the fall of walls at places of pilgrim¬ 
age. In xiii wc are told how a king can Capture a fortiHed city 
by spreading the view of his omniscience and enjoyment uf divine 
favour. The former he Can attain hy stating things that he has 
learned secretly from spies* the latter by addressing and receiving 
replies from a statue in which an agent is concealed. Or an 
enemy king can be tempted to hold conversation with an alleged 
arctic who is four hundred years old and is about to renew his 
life by entering into fire; the king fs asked to attend with his 
family the miracle* and, when thus off his guard, is disposed of, as 
indeed lie deserves to be. But we do hear also of a genuine 
capture by force Of arms, followed by maxims for securing the 
affection and loyalty of a conquered people Re is to adopt 
their dreu and Customs, respect and share in tbdr religion, by 
land grams and immunity from taxation attract the favour of the 
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upper classes, in all ways surpass the virtues, if any, of his 
defeated foe, because these means are the mode adapted to secure 
his end. With xiv we come to the Aupanisadika, or secret part, 
consisting of recipes to enable one to murder, to cause blindness 
or madness, and so on. A man is taught also how to make him¬ 
self invisible, to see in the dark, to fast for a month, to walk 
unharmed through fire, to change his colour, to send men and 
beasts to sleep; the text is extremely obscure, but we cannot 
reject it on that ground or because of its—to us worthless— 
character. The last book gives a plan of the work, and sets 
forth with examples thirty-two methodological principles used in 
the discussion, a number contrasting remarkably with the five or 
six elsewhere known. 

The Arthafdstra has often been regarded as comparable to the 
works of Machiavelli, 1 but there is a certain misunderstanding in 
such a view. The work is in no sense intended as a treatise on 
political philosophy ; the author remains throughout on the basis 
of Brahmanical belief. For discussions of fundamental issues 
such as the relation of right and might, of fate and human 
endeavour, even the origin of the kingship, we must go to the 
epic or Buddhist texts. 2 The Arthafdstra accepts the existence 
of the three aims of life, Dharma, Artha, and Kama; it holds 
Artha the most important, but makes no effort to determine the 
relation of the three or to derive them from any rational basis. 
It is content to hold that government is essential to them all; 
without it there would be the reign of anarchy in which fish eats 
fish; under the sceptre the four castes and their ordered ways of 
life prosper, Dharma, Artha, Kama are fulfilled. The state, we 
may say with Machiavelli and Mussolini, is all in all, but the 
Arthafdstra means something quite definite by the state, namely 
an order of society which the state does not create, but which 
it exists to secure. The ways of a king, for the text assumes that 
rule must be royal, are dictated by the necessity of preserving 
his power; as Hobbes logically and deliberately, so the Artha - 
fdstra implicitly argues, the king’s duty of securing the welfare 
of the system of which he is protector gives to him a morality of 

1 C. Formichi, Salus Populi t Saggio di scienza politico, (1908). Cf. Meinecke, Die 
Idee der Stoatsrdson (1924). 

2 See Hillebrandt, Altindische Politik (1923). 
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his own* It is not much use comparing with this such dicta as* 
Spinoza’s 1 tmiuicttiusque ius poteatia tins defi»itur, or the 
Hegelian theory of the state; these are philosophical doctrines 
based on reasoning* which the Artka^iitra does not touch. 
What we have instead is the carrying out quite consistently of 
the doctrine that the end, the maintenance of a firm rule, justifies 
the means, coupled with the assumption that a reign of peace 
between neighbouring states is net to be dreamed of, so that in 
addition to maintaining peace in the realm the king mint always 
be prepared for foreign war. In the use of means i» secure 
obedience and to defeat enemies the ArtkafSstra is as ruth¬ 
less as Machiavdli: spies abound, the harem and the royal 
family are suspect, and princes are deliberately debauched to 
prevent their rending, like crabs, their parent; orthodox as is the 
work, it advocates the shameless use of religion as a cloak for 
baseness. Moreover, it lacks the redeeming quality of Machia- 
vclli, his historical method which makes him turn at every hand 
to the facts of history; at best the Arthof&stra gives us names 
of kings who came to grief by one fault or another* Nor have we 
anything to compare with MachiaveJU's investigations as to the 
best form of government for a state, tn which he reveals his 
preference for a measure of democratic rule. The Arlkoffistra 
recognizes the risks run by a king from court intrigues, military 
oligarchical factions, false ministers, unruly heads of gilds- it 
even seems to recognize him as no more than a servant of the 

state, but of Control hy the people or constitutional limitations it 
khowu milking. 

The form of the work is said to be a prose Sutra with 
Bhasya, commentary, hotli by the same hand, but we cannot 
with certainty say what was intended to be Sutra, what com¬ 
ment ; the headings of chapters are clearly too slight to form the 
butra, aim a collection of Sutras ascribed to Clpakya ; s merely 
aMrt of maxims rather of the didactic moral type than suited to the 
Art/isfssira. The work, therefore, is rather a blending into one 
of the two elements. Occasional verses, usually Clokns, hut 

2“5*S“ T , n ^’ a ; e ^rted, and each chapter as we liave 
ext ends with a few verses summarizing its effect The 
dryness of mere expos,ifon in dogmatic form is broken here and 
1 Elk ir. 37 sgfo. 
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there by the expos hum of a series nf views of authorities ; thus, 
its regards choice of ministers the issue is developed by setting 
out the divergent opinions of FhSradvap, Vi^Uiksa, Paia^ra, 
Fi^una, Kauiiapadanta, Vatavyidhh Bahuriantlpytm^ and Kauli- 
lya, who in this case accepts the conclusion of Biihudautipuira, 
The view that this is a sober setting down of actual views may 
be regarded as implausible in the extreme; it i* doubtless rather 
a device, introduced to lend liveliness and to set out conflicting 
views which might actually or more often conceivably be held, 
The same device is adopted in Buddhist texts, where possible 
philosophical opinions are asserted to be actually held. 

The language of the text is as a rule correct, occasional irregu¬ 
larities being often probably due to the manuscript tradition 
rather than the author. It naturally abounds in rare words 
drawn from technical .science, and hence the meaning is often 
obscure* There is much effective expnLssios] of shrewd and hard 
common sense, and as usual the Author appears Lu beat advantage 
in pithy verse*: 

prajdsukhe j ukhum rnjnah prajanam ca kite hi tarn 
nalmapriyam hi tain riijnah prujdnum in priymh hitnm* 

1 Its the happiness of his people lias the happiness of tlie king, in 
their well-being his well-being; his own pleasure is not the king's 
well-being, but the pleasure of hia people is his well-being/ 

yarhd Ay mmsvddayttum mi fakyamt pkM^tastham mad An vd 
vd 

arthns MM Ay arthucarenti rdjMk: sXuipo *py aruhiddayi/um 
na ftihyaA, 

mtitsyii yaiMntm stiliU caranta: jftihmh na {alyls sa/ihm 
pitantah 

yak ids tafM kdryavidkau ?dyuktd: j ft a turn m folya dkmam 
ddadm&h. 

1 Even as what lies on the tongue, be it honey or poison, cannot 
but be tnsted r f-o a lillEe at least of the royal gold that a minister 
handle:, must be savoured by him. Even ax when fish move 
within the water one cannot know if they drink water or not, so 
it Is impossible to say of ministers entrusted with business 
whether or not they help themselves to the royal treasure/ 
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naksatram atipfccfian tam fifth} m arlfw f lh*iirt3fc 
artkti hy arth&sya khk kartfymti Ufrakfth f 

■The fool who ever asks fortune of the stars wealth passeth by; 
wealth is the star of wealth ; what can the stars avail ? v 

sSdhandJk frfifmmxmty or than nara yiunttpttair apt 
nrthnir artkdk pr&bodhyanig gajttk pratigajair fcw. 

' Men of action achieve iheir ends, even if it cost hundreds of 
efforts ; wealth is won by wealth S5 elephants by decoy elephants 
In ihe last stanza we find an example of the figure Dlpaka : 

y<na (astro tk so (as train ca Na ndarnjaga ta ca & fifth 
amars£tt$ddhriany dpt £nta fas tram idtim hr tarn. 

* This book was composed by him who in impatience tescued the 
science of politics, the practice of arm^ and the realm which had 
passed under the rule of Natidau* 


3- TAt Authenticity of the Arik&fasira 


The current belief 1 which ascribes the Arthaf&sira to Canakya 
or Visnugupta Or Kau[i]ya, minister of CandiAgupLa, rests on the 
verse just cited* on statements at the end of L i and ii. jo where 
Kautilya —Live variant Kautalya has no value, being obviously 
a correction appears as the author, and in the latter of which 
he claims to have gone through all the sciences and to have had 
regard to practice (pr&yvga )„ while a verse added at the very end. 
after the last colophon, says that Visnugupta composed both the 
text and the comment, apparently because h t noticed that in 
nther cases there was discrepancy between these two important 
dements of a scientific work. These statements are taken to 
nffViet the fact that, by using the phrase iti Kautiiynh to give 
normally the deciding opinion in discussions, one would conclude 
that the work tvaa not by the author, but was the product of 
a school which followed his views, as in the case of Jaimlnt or 
Radarayana In the philosophical Sutras, It must, however, be 


1 ,9M ' PI) - p* - ; *w*> FP« 551 ff.i ZDMG. Lxjit. f 4 1 i It, 
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noted 11 1 : l L under the explanation of Apadcfa in the last book is 
cited one of Kautslya P 5 sentences, from which the prima facie 
conclusion is that Kmitilya is cited as an authority, not as Lhe 
author. The case, therefore, must be solved by considerations 
of general probability based on what we know of Canakya, and 
what wo find in or arc told about the work* 

It is significant that, though wc hear of C Snaky a in the 
PurSnas and tatcr texts as the minister of Candragupta, and 
though die Muiir&rnksiixa makes an interesting figure of him, 
we have not the slightest reference there or elsewhere to his 
literary activity. Doubt has even been cast on his historic 
character, for Mcgasthencs, the ambassador of Sole tikes who 
spent a considerable time at the court of Gandragupta, does not 
mention him ; but, owing to our fragmentary knowledge of 
Mcgasthcnes, Huh argument cannot be stressed. Nor can we 
make much progress by discussing the probability whether an 
Indian statesman would write memoirs like Bismarck, for, while 
Lhc Indifference to morality and the insistence oil distrust us 
a quality of a wise king are common to both T there is all the 
difference in the world between the detailed accounts of real 
events in which he figured given id Bismarck's GcJankrn nnd 
Erimutnngirn 1 and the absolutely general and Very pedantic 
utterances of the Arfhafdsirti, which never anywhere hints that 
its author had any knowledge of the overthrow of the Nandas 
and the wars which brought Csmdragupta hb empire and tile 
cessions made by Seleukos. His sovereigns name, bb family, 
what is still more amazing his country, his capital, are passed 
over in absolute silence by this alleged ancient statesman medi¬ 
tating In Ills days of retirement on [he maxims of policy. The 
rules laid down are those which might be valuable for a moderate- 
sized slate, and ignore entirely the issue of the government of an 
empire such as that of Can drag upta. So complete does the 
impossibility of such silence appear to be that one critic,- accept¬ 
ing the genuine ness of the ascription w explains the book as written 
before Candiagupu acquired the empire. This Is a candid 
admission but really serves to prove that the claim is absurd. 

Efforts have naturally been made to find at least striking 
resemblances between the account given in the Arth#0$frd and 
1 StnUgirt, i££5, * Srallti, Kill. p. *46. 
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the fragment# of McgaBthcucs* The effort h a complete failure ; 1 
coiuddcnccs lhere are many In number, but on matters which 
hold good of India generally In the period before and after 
Christ. The vital resemblances of important detail are absolutely 
lacking, even when we put aside all those statements of the 
Greek author which rest doubtless on misunderstand lags or arc 
obscurely reported. The Artfuiftiitra knows nothing of the 


wooden fortification of Pataliputra but provides for stone work ; 
it ignores the boards of town officials without arty head of each, 
but engaged in cooperation which Mcgasthenes specifies ; it 
knows nothing of the commander-in-chief of the fleet, and a 
regular navy such as Candragupla must have Used, but which 
was probably of minor account in many states. The care of 
strangers, escorting them to the border, seeing after their effects 
if deceased, are unknown to the Arthrifaxtm, which docs not 
provide for the registration of births and deaths, while the work 
of Mcgralhenes* board in soiling old and new manufactured 
articles contrasts strikingly with the highly developed coni- 
mercial and industrial conditions envisaged hv the Artho^Sstfa, 
Megasihemes' statement as to the king’s ownership of the land 
is supported by other Indian evidence; it is not the view of live 
Arthof&stra \ Megasthcnes describes a knowledge of minerals far 
less advanced than that of the Artfatfitstru which knows much 
□t alchemy ; the taxes of Mtgaslhcnes arc simple as compared 
with the numerous imposts of the text, and, while Mcgasthciics 
ignores writing, the Artkdf&ttra is full «f rules on registration, 
the preparation of royal documents, and recognises passports. 1 

If we abandon the unhappy Identification, the date becomes 
difficult to settle. We may, however, note that Pulafijali docs 
not know the work, that the knowledge u f alchemy suggests 
acquaintance with Greek science, 3 and that the term surung^ 
mine, is doubtless borrowed from Gitck syrinx, probably not 
mini idler the Christian era.* Moreover, it seems most probable 
that the Arthafdstra knew and used the Smftis of Mann, Yajna- 
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vnlkyi* and Karachi at least; in the ease of Y 3 j&avflikya the case 
appears to be proved ^ 1 where that text penal 1 res operation* on 

b, 15 Is, the Artkt{ 3 $tra sensibly excludes operations on dangerous 
bails, and in nth cr cases it takes up the language of the Smith 
The identity of the exhortation to the soldiers with a verse nf 
Tlhasa may denote borrowing, but, as Bhasa's dale is uncertain, 
this docs not help much to a definite result. The text was 
doubtless known to Daiitjin who mentions its length, 6*ooai£lokas 
(1, e, sets of thirty-two syllabics), and considers it as recent, unless 
we put this down lo dramatic propriety in his notice ; BUna 
recognizes ft, and Kalidasa's remarks on hunting were perhaps 
taken from it. This accords well with the fact that the K*Utfi/ifi I 
and Ciliiakya are known to the Nfamllsfifra and Aituy&gtidvftra- 
sfttra of the lain canon in the middle of the fifth century A.n,, 
and that Va rah ami him in his Brfratsatitftitfi has parallel matter, 
while Caraka!s medical treatise enumerate?? thirty-idx special 
devices as compared with thirty-two of the last book of the text. 
Further, the work is before the Kfimrsfiftt 7, whose date, as will 
be seeEi, may be the fourth century a. n., before VStsySyana’s 
A'jclVtlb/teJfytf r and before the Ta n £ra fch} i&yika or Pants In n£rn % 
perhaps of the same period. Thai the work was a product or 

c. 300, written by an official attached to some court, is at least 
plausible, if it cannot be proved. Whether anything goes back 
to Canakya is an insoluble question. The author may have lived 
in the south, -since he refers to the poark, diamonds, shells, and 
gems oi that pail, and South Indian and CeylqneHt* gems bulk 
largely in the chapter on the exam [nation of gexu% but this is 
conjee Lure, for the fact that manuscripts exbt only in the south 
is not of much importance. 

The literature known to the text included Vedas, Vedangas, 
epic, didactic and narrative, Puranas, Itivrttas, Akhyayika^ and 
probably a large dumber of texts on apccial sciences such as 
examination of jewels, agriculture, military matters, architecture, 
alchemy, veterinary art, and other topics. The theory that the 
information given in the text wax merely derived from fellow 

1 As ihiiwn hy T. GaruspiU SSltrf, T 5 S. pp. & IT. A deftnee fif tte untlqiiiiy *\( 
the Wfcrk ii by NnirndmOAtll Law (C '&I( r £t?itw, ifept. Dei. 1524) arA K, l\ 

Jayaswil (Jtiudu fWtij, App. €}* but pdihtr of ihetc amhon caphlni wby the 
PLilhor L nows aoltj&iij* oi ia Empire l *r E l jr.dj|iLi1r.t. " Credo quia b >1LU h 
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expert? is contradicted by the express assertion of the text and 
all probability* The text also knew Jain legends. Jam gods and 
technical terms, while its version of epic legends is by no means 
always derived from the great epic, bill may be paralleled in the 
Vedk and Buddhist literature.. All this coincides with the date 
above suggested as likely. 

4 * Later Trmfiwa 

The later works are of minor Importance. Based mainly on 
the Arffiiifilstru is the NUisdni 1 of Klmaxidakt* who hails 
Caiiakya as his master. But it Is not merely a redaction of the 
Arlha^astra. It ia simplified by the omission of the detail a 
regarding administration Jn books ii-iv of that Lext k and of the 
subject-matter of the last two book?. Moreover* in book Jil and 
the where it delights In didactic morality which is foreign to tlie 
Arfftaf&sfm* On the other hand, seme parts of the original arc 
taken up with special an in ix-xi; the theory of foreign 
policy is there developed into its fullness of theoretical elabora¬ 
tion, without imy relation to history In xvi-xx wc find a repe¬ 
tition of the advice of the Artk&f£ttra to engage in treacherous 
warfare wherever possible on the ground that, as that text says 
and the Tantr&khyayika repeals; 

ekam kmiy&n na va httnyM isuh ksipto dhampmta 
prafnam tu mahh ksipffi hanyiid garbkag&t&n apu 

' The archer's arrow may slay one, or It may not; lhe cunning 
of the wise can slay foes ere they are even born* 1 The Raman • 
dnklya is written in easy verses, and not only Is It divided into 
cantos like an epic, hut its commentator ascribes to it the 
character of a great Kivya. 1 The praise i* naturally not de 
served, and, since the discovery of its original, its importance, 
not very great p is much diminished. 

Its date can be determined only very vaguely. It is not known 
to the PttHeahmfr# in its oldest form nor to Kalidasa, w F ho both 
rather use the Arikoffistra ■ even Dan<JEn seems to he unaware 
of it, but Bhavabhuli’s mention of a nun K am and tiki may have 
significance, though that dramatist, like V^akhadatta in his 

* Ed.BI* i«4f-n4tT5& t 9 ia. 
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MtidrafakfOSa^ used the Art/infdjtra, VSmana 1 knows it 

Hoc), bo that the date may be c . 700, though others have put 
it contemporaneous with VarShamihira. Its presence on the 
island of Dali in the Kawi literature is oT no importances as it 
was not till the tenth century that that litemure flourished to 
lilt greatest extent/ 

M uch more lute rest 1 n \ j Is die NUivdkydmfta 3 of S om a dcva 
SQri, the interesting author of the Ynfasti!aka l who lets us know 
that he wrote that work before this treatise on r03 F al duties. 
Deeply as he is indebted lo the Ariha^dilra^ his. spirit is quite 
different. The details of administration and war iaLercHt him 
not at all* and he i* definitely far more of a moral teacher* 
advising kings how la behave welt and prudently rather than 
with cunning, Thus* like the SmjrLis, he unjoins the use of 
ordeal, not of torture, as does the ArtfiflfSsfrJk His attitude 
throughout i$ but slightly affected by his Jain views. lie 
entirely accepts the rule of the castes* disapproves intermarriage* 
demands from each caste adherence to its own duties, and can 
find a place for a goud £udra who observes purity and devotion 
to his work. He recommends the practice of not taking life* hut 
without any special insistence, and for a king he recommends the 
Loktyata, or materialistic philosophy, on the score that ascetic 
principles and practices are absurd in him. 

Somadeva h s style h his own; it consists of short pithy sen¬ 
tences* quite unlike the abbreviated Sutras, for he is always clear, 
and more lively than the smooth verses or Kamandaki. He 
shows here as in his Yafasiit&kn a remarkable depth of reading ; 
thus he alludes to the Story of the P ant alan tra of the priest whom 
rogues cheated into believing the goat he was carrying a dog p aud 
to the plot of Dhavabhuti'si MalaUmadhava* lie tells also the 
famous tale of the ingratitude of man ns contrasted with the 
gratitude or animals in the shape of the tale how an ape p a snake, 
a lion,, and an archivist were rescued fmm a well by Kankayana 
and how p while the former all proved their appreciation* the man 
brought about the death of his benefactor. It fs p however* signi¬ 
ficant of the mode in which literary property was treated in 

1 it. 1. 1* 

f Ivabilj iy*r j .-yj arinAtrt ftidnriu tin/ dt* A m &f&&arJirwrf{r P' l$- 

1 E*l tamtoy, 1S87-S ; JgSty p ZDMG. IxIjl 369 fF. 
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India that he only indirectly alludes to Canakya, whence his 
information was so largely derived. 

Interesting also from the point of view of the complete 
dependence on Brahmanical science of Jain politicians is the 
Laghu Arhatinlti 1 of Hemacandra (1088-1172), which is an 
abbreviation of his large work on this topic in Prakrit. Written 
in (Jlokas it deals with war (i), with punishments (ii), law ( vyava - 
hara) in iii, and penances (iv). Interesting as a sign of the Jain 
influence on Hemacandra is his insistence that war is in itself 
undesirable because of the loss of life it involves and his insistence 
on humanity in conducting hostilities; he condemns the use of 
poisoned or heated weapons, stones, or masses of earth, and 
demands quarter for ascetics, Brahmins, those who surrender, 
and all kinds of weaklings. In law he follows the eighteen heads 
of the Smrti of Manu, and in penances he is quite orthodox, 
imposing them for taking meals with unsuitable persons. 

Of Brahmanical texts there may be mentioned also the Yukti- 
kalpataru 2 ascribed to Bhoja, and the Nitiratnakara 3 of Cande- 
5vara, the jurist. Like the Nitiprakcyikd , the Qukranlti 4 is a work 
of quite late date which mentions the use of gunpowder and is 
of no value whatever as evidence for early Indian usage or philo¬ 
sophy. 

5. Ancillary Sciences 

The term Artha^astra at least in the later Indian view covers 
a number of minor sciences the results of which appear in part in 
the Arthafdstra . In the case of practically all of these we have 
no certainly early works, and those extant are probably the 
results of long developments which, however, produced nothing 
of commanding influence. Archery, Dhanurveda, was naturally 
an old and respectable science among a warlike people, but none 
of the extant works can be assigned with any certainty to an 
early date; their authors include Vikramaditya, Sada^iva, and 
(^arngadatta. Architecture, Qilpa- or Qilpi-^astra, Vastuvidya, is 
represented by various anonymous works including the Maya - 
mata y Sanatku mdravds tug as tra, Manasara , and Qrikumara’s 
Qilparatna (16th cent.); many of the texts are written in a mere 

1 Ahmcdabad, 1906. 2 Cf# Sarkar, Hindu Sociology, i. 12 f. 

* Haraprasad, Report /, p. 12. ♦ Ed. Sarkar, New York, 1915. 
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pretence of Sanskrit and their verses are extremely rude. 1 
Elephants have been more fortunate in that the Hastyayurveda 
in the form of a dialogue between king Romapada of Anga and 
the ancient sage Palakapya 2 has been preserved; the age of this 
curious compilation is quite uncertain. The Mdiahgalild 3 of 
Narayana on the other hand has a distinctly modern form, being 
written in part in elaborate metre; it recognizes Palakapya's 
claim to be the father of the science. The science of horses, 
A5va?astra, is ascribed to another sage Qalihotra, who sometimes 
figures in a more general way as a patron of learning in respect 
of elephants and other animals. It bears also, in its aspect as 
dealing with their diseases, the styles of A^vacikitsa, A^avai- 
dyaka, or A^ayurveda. Of personal authors we have the 
Agvdyurveda of Gana, the Agvavciidyaka of Jayadatta and of 
Dlpamkara, the Yogamaiijari of Vardhamana, and the Afvaci - 
kitsita of Nakula. 4 Bhoja again is credited with a £dliJtotra , 5 
which treats in 138 verses of the care of horses and their diseases. 

The importance of jewels rendered it natural that a science of 
them, Ratnagastra, Ratnaparlksa, should develop, and Varahami- 
hira shows himself familiar with the examination of jewels. The 
texts extant, which give very varied information regarding jewels 
as well as legends concerning them, are of unknown but very 
probably late date ; they include the Agastimata, the -Ratnapa - 
riksd of Buddha Bhatta, the Navaratnapariksd of Narayana 
Pandita and minor texts. 6 Not inappropriately may be men¬ 
tioned here the counter science of stealing, for the MrccJiakatika 
reminds us, as do other texts, of the existence of a regular manual 
of practice for thieves. One text which is extant, Sanmiikkakalpa? 
insists in this connexion on a sound knowledge by a thief of 
ma gic, just as we have seen the Arthagdstra stresses the value of 
that accomplishment to a politician. 

On music we have, beside the important if obscure information 
given in the Natyagasira , much late literature, which deals com¬ 
prehensively with the whole topic, the kindred subject of singing, 

1 A Vdstuvidyd is ed. TSS. 30, 1913; cf. Madras Catal xxiii. 8755 ff. 

* Ed. AnSS. 26. * Ed. TSS. 10, 1910. 

4 Ed. BI. 1887. Cf. Haraprasad, Report /, p. 10. 

5 Jolly, Munich Catal., p. 68; G. Mukberje, IHQ. i. 532 ff. 

• Eld. L. Finot, Les lapidaires indiens (1896). 
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arrangements for concerts and so forth. These include the 
SantgJ tar a tndkara 1 of Qarngadeva (13th cent.), and the Sariigl - 
tadarpana 2 of Damodara which follows it with additional matter 
derived from other sources. The late Ragavibodha 3 of Soma- 
natha (1609) deals with Ragas, musical modes, and includes fifty 
pieces of the authors own composition for the lute with notation. 
Our knowledge, however, of Indian music in the earlier period is 
limited. 4 

On painting little that is early has survived ; the Visnudhar - 
mottara 5 of uncertain but not early date contains a section on 
this topic. 

1 Ed. AnSS. 35, with Kaliinatha’s comm. (1450). 

* Simon, ZDMG. lvi. 129 ff. ; comm, by £inga (1330) ; P. R. Bhandarkar, POCP. 
1919, ii. 421 f. 

s Simon, SBayA. 1903, pp. 447 ff. ; ZII. L 153 ff. See also V. G. Paranjpe, 
POCP. 1919, it 427 ff. 

4 See K. Felber, Die indisc he Musik der vedischen und der k las si sc hen Zeit (1912); 
H. A. Popley, The Music of India ; R. Simon, ZDMG. lx. 520 ff.; WZKM. xxvii. 
305 ff. On Bharata’s Ndtyaf&stra, xxviii cf. T. Grosset, Contribution h Iltude de 
la musiqut hindoue (1888); P. R. Bhandarkar, 1 A. xli. 157 ff. For late works see 
Madras Cata /., xxiL 8717 ff. See also A. B. F. Rahamin, The Music of India (1925). 

a Trans. S. Kramrisch (Calcutta, 1925). The references to literature in P. Brown's 
Indian Painting are inaccurate. See also V. Smith, History of Fine Art in India 
and Ceylon (1911); Ha veil, Indian Sculpture and Painting (1908); Lady Herring- 
ham, Ajanta Frescos (1915); A. K. Coomaraswamy, Arts and Crafts of India and\ 
Ceylon (1913); Rajput Painting (1916); Mediaeval Sinhalese Art (cf. Kramrisch, 
IHQ. i. hi ff.); The Influence of Indian Art (1925); G. Roerich, Tibetan Paint¬ 
ing (* 9 3 5 ) J L. Binyon, VArt asiatique au British Museum (1924). Cf. the Sddha- 
namdldy ed. Bhattacharya (1925), his Buddhist Iconography , &c. 
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THE SCIENCE OF LOVE 

T HE third of the mma of man is Kama, love, and this 
subject is taken quite as seriously by Indian writers as 
Dliirma or Artha- As the Arthaifastrit is intended for kings 
and ministers, so the Kama^a^tra is to be studied by men 
of taste, Xagarakas, who desire to practice refinement and profit 
to the most by their knowledge of all that is meant by love; 
women may study it also if they arc such as come into contact 
with gentlemen, that is, Courtesan^ princesses, and the daughters 
of high officers, ft is not surprising that in the ICdmasSfra 3 of 
VStsyayana Malhuaga, our first great treatise on the topic^ we 
should find a close imitation of the Arffaigdsfmi as in that text 
wc are introduced into the importance of the three ends of man j 
there is a section on the sciences as they existed at the author^ 
time, and the book ends with a secret chapter as in the Arf&a- 
fdllra. Moreover, the author solemnly assures us that the study 
of the Rostra will be to induce him who practises love to remem¬ 
ber during it the claims of the other sides of mans activity, 
Dhurma and Artha, $o that he will observe due moderation. 
Moreover, the morality of the work h that of the ArAafUitra\ 
on Lhe principle that 1 all's fair in love and war/ the author com¬ 
placently gives instruction in modes of deceiving maidens and of 
seducing the wives of others with a$ much sang-froid as the 
Ariftflf&sfra in inculcating the benefits of defeating an opponent 
by guile. The pious Madhusudana Saraduati, 2 who assigns the 
K 5 ma£fistra to thu general head of medicine, assures us that the 

A "amtisfifra in five sections—a discrepancy from our text_ 

teaches that nothing but sorrow results even from all the refine¬ 
ments taught m the text ; but that is certainly not the impassion 

5 Ed* tt™bpy r 1591; £kr.j.rtf, 191 i ; R. Stlimidl, LcLpti^ 1897- cf, ri¬ 

ft &££ Zftr Irtduihtit Erzttik (l^l I j, 

1 J’fxjfAJttuSkith, 
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] c ft by the KSmasMra. liven in style the resemblance to the 
ArtkafSttra is quite marked. The work is written in a. dry 
didactic style which is in a sense midway between Sutras and a 
Bhasya, and the sections arc finished off by verses in the manner 
of the Artfoifostra* 

1 he KamasMra is divided into seven parts ; the first deals 
with generalities* the purpose of the book, thc three ends of man 
thesdencesjthe character of an degautj and the description of the 
friends and go-betweens who help him in hb intrigues* Part ii 
discusses the modes of enjoying lave ; iii relations with maidens, 
giving hints for courtship which imply a state of society in which 
child marriages were by no means universal and marriage cere- 
menials, supplementing the information of the GfhyasOtras ■ iv 
disnisaea relations with married women ; v ; clarions with the 
women of others; vi hetaiaai; and vii secret potions to secure 
love, The sociological and medical importance of die treatise 
is admittedly considerable, it is certain that it was very freely 
used by the poets to guide them in their descriptions of bve 
scenes* 

The work, however makes it dear that it has no claim to be 
the first written. In the Introduction we hear of £vetaketu. the 
Vedic scholar P as having composed a treatise which PlBcata 
Babhravya condensed in seven chapters. Of these Dnttaka, at 
the bidding of the hetaiml of Pltaliputra, chose the sixth for 
working up as a special subject and hb example was followed by 
CarSyarLiL, Suva man abha< Ghutakamukha. Gnnnrdiya* Goilika- 
putra, Kucumara, who each took up a section. Then, in view of 
the size of Habhravya's work, it was reduced to reasonable 
dimensions by the author* In point of fact both he and his 
commentator cite ihese worthies and give verses from them, so 
that wc may believe that books. under their names were actually 
current. Of these names C5rayona and Ghotakamukha are found 
in the Arthoffixtra, GonardTya and Goiyfcaputra in Patafijali's 
Mak&bha&a* Ghotakamukha beside Kautllya in the Jain lists, 
and that Babhravya left a school is reasonably certain from 
the K§ma&Btra*% citation of the views of Babhravtyas. The 

1 J*» h\ t 5 Si A, 1QTI, pp. , lysa. p + Cf. E. Miilltr-Ilevt, fkitutoift 

PP- »Sa EL: JcUjf, ZDMG. Sivilt. je.i tj. 
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Buddhist* also recognize Lhe Kamapisira as one of the arts in 
which the young Buddha was instructed* and A^vaghosa clearly 
knew some early work of this. sort. 

The actual dating of the text of Vatsyayana is difficult KUI- 
da^a, like Afv^ghcwa, knew oft early KSma^tra, and we cannot 
prove that he actually user! VHtsySyana for his descriptions in 
his dramas, in the last canto of the Ragkuv&rtfa t or cantos via 
and vlii of the Kusndrm&mb&am^ He is not in either of these 
two poems in perfect agreement with the rules of the science, as 
we have it in the fCSma$&tr&, It I* different with Subandhu, who 
actually refers to MalUnSga or Malanilga and his work, while his 
account of the ketairal of Kum map Lira seems to follow the 
KdmasiHra* It was certainly known to Magha, to Bhavablvuti, 
and to Varahamihira^ whose Brftatsti*hhif& shows clear *igm of 
Using it The effort 2 to use the mention of Andhras and 
Abhiras as rulers to prove that. tile date must be Liter than A. D. 
215. since before that the Andbras were paramount rulers, and 
not merely OH the footing of the Abhiras, may be dismissed as 
inconclusive, as is the reference to Kiintala C^iLakarni Salavahana 
who accidentally killed his queen. The dating of the work in the 
fourth century A* D. La thus purely speculative, if it is perhaps not 
far from the truth. It may well bc H however, that this Lh Lou 
high, and that A* d. 300 is a reasonable dale, for the Artftafastra 
may not be earlier than c. A. D. 400, or even later. 

The text would be very unintelligible bul for the explanations of 
obscure terms given by Ya^odiiara in his Jajw?ftdqgala t who wrote 
under Visaladeva (1043-61). Of minor Importance are all other 
works, beside being of late date. These include the PaMcasd* 
jya&a of Jy 0 tin f vara 3 who knows Kscmcndra ; the Rniirahasya of 
Kokkokn, before J 100, who employs elaborate metres, and claims 
to have used Nandikc^vara and GonikSputra as well as Vitsya- 
yana in compiling his work ; the short RaHtnafijari * of Jayadeva, 

* CoELinst Fdtrtfffl. JBRAS- ltiii 109R. NVr-iij^ilmL-hnr^ jK A-S. i9tr.pt rSj, 
who Ctimpfijc* fCiigkjnhthfay xtx r 3.4 lad ['akwtalJ, iw. ij wkiti A J , pp. 

j 33$. lint A'ujff. tii. Tii 77; tu violate p T a 64 . 

1 H, Ctiibltdir, Ftojw/mw {[911) j cf. t f j6ff, Hkn 4 rkir 

[ POCPr 131^ L aj} patl Iht dale r. A. D. iro. VitAyiyuift ura .1 ApaMftinlifl am! the 
and waft ■ wrdcracr; Atil. vil ; j\\L 43 ft.; AMSJV. HI. 1.3a; fT. 

1 On lh™ w&rkj kc Schtinidt, fiiitruge tut- iW. ErtfiA, pp. 3 j ff. 

f Ed, P»T 0 jini r OSAL anrii. 317 ft. 
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who is apparently not to be identified with the poet of the Glta- 
govinda , and the Attahgarahga 1 of Kalyanamalla in the sixteenth 
century. A Ratifdstra 2 is also attributed to a Nagarjuna, but 
we need not identify its author with the famous Buddhist sage 
who has had the misfortune of becoming the reputed author of 
many treatises on dubious topics. 

1 Ed. Lahore, 1920; trans. London, 1885. 

2 Cf. Schmidt, WZKM. xxiii. 180 ff. and on the comm., Smaratattvapraka$ika of 
Revanaradhya, WZKM. xviii. 261 fF. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 

1 . Tft* Beginnings of Indian Philosophy 

T HE religious and philosophical spirit of India which 
appears already in marked development in the Rgvtda 
found its moat brilliant literary exposition In the Upam- 
sadsp but with them we are still distinctly before the time 
of formal systematization. On the nthcr hand, we find at an 
unknown date Indian philosophy, so far as it Is orthodox, 
framed in a number of Sutras for which great antiquity is 
asserted by the schools, while the Jains and Buddhists alike 
assert the same of their texts, and even the materialists ascribe 
their doctrines to a mythical Brhaspati. These claims to 
antiquity we may justly dismiss, and assume that after the period 
of the Upanisads dates the time when ideas of earlier thinkers 
were gradually taken up and made into a definite system, Dar- 
fana/ taught In a philosophic school in the sense of a series of 
teachers who developed or at least expounded one definite body 
of doctrine. After this development had been in existence for 
some time, there ultimately came the desire to fix In definitive 
form the doctrines of the school, and this led to the composition 
of the Sutras. These texts are based cm the principle or short 
catchwords which must from the fust have been accompanied by 
verbal expositions These are naturally lost, and it appears dear 
that it wa* only in each case at some considerable distance- After 
the Sutra had been produced that the need of writing down a 
comment was devised. Dur oldest surviving commentaries con* 
tain abundant signs that they do not represent an unbroken 
tradition, sure of itself, from the first teacher. Later we find 
independent works of the several schools, but these recognize the 
authority of the Sutras, and make it dear that it was held that 
in them lay the essential doctrines of the school, which might be 
expanded and expounded but were not to be contradicted. 

1 The Ifrni Ocean Lc. Vaifiijka Suftt, lx. 2.13 nod ifae litc epic. 
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The Silt ms themselves were redacted at a time when the 
schools had been in contact, and for that reason we have no 
real chance of determining their dates even relatively, for It seems 
as if those" of the Ftirvamlmansi, the Vedanta, the N'yAya, and 
Vaigesika cannot have beer composed as they stand at any very 
great distance of tittle from one another. The investigations of 
jacubi 1 resulted in the belief that the NySya and Brahma Shtras 
were Composed after the nihilistic school of Buddhism but before 
the appearance of the Vijuanavadin idealism, say between A. D. 
* Co 4 $o r while the Piirmniimmsd and Varrrsikit might be 
a little older* The Yoga Stifra t on the Other hand, he assigned 
to the period after the VijnSnavuda school and the SthM/iya to 
a late date. The last result ts dearly sound, but the Vijfiina- 
vada is dated too late, and must fall in the fourth century at 
latest, while the nihilistic school is also probably postdated by 
a century'. Jacobi - also deduces from the mention ill the Artha- 
(tistrst under the style of Anvtksiki of Lok’iyaU, Samkhya and 
\ uga only, that these three branches of philosophy had definitely 
developed by joo d. t., but not the others. This view, however, 
must be wrong, since the Arikafdstra, as wc have seen, is much 
later than the period proposed, and its groupings of philosophy 
must be explained by Lhc tenets of that school. We must con- 
tem ourselves with the belief that between the dates of the chief 
Upani^.tds and the third or fourth century a, d, there proceeded 
an active stream of investigation which we have only in its find 
form* 


2 . The Pilrvarmmftnsd 


Among the schools, Darganas, the Fuivamlmahba can claim on 
the score of its character considerable age. reformers of Vedic 
rite, found themselves in need of rul^ of interpretation. Nyayas, 
to guide them through the maze of tcxL, and the Afaslambiya 
Dkarmmutra - already refers to llioae who know Nyayas. The 
iiUlra ° r the sch0t>] esscnttally aims at laying down principles 


frrisrr?"-r *■ ‘"sstwsflfi s&z 

SSSL ti " - --* 

sus. iflri, pp, 731 ff. » 114.8., 3; 6 . 1+ y 
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regarding interpretation of texts in their connexion with carrying 
out the sacrificial ritual; man’s duty is the performance of sacri¬ 
fice in due manner, and the Veda is the one authority. The 
relation of sound and meaning is thus a relevant problem, as is 
that of the personal existence of gods, but deeper philosophic 
issues were introduced only by the commentators who developed 
true systems of philosophy. The Sutra, however, develops a 
method which is common to Indian science generally, and which 
was adopted by the writers on law; the subject is posed, the 
doubt is raised; the prima facie view is set out; then the correct 
decision is developed, and the matter brought into connexion 
with other relevant doctrines. From Medhatithi onwards use is 
made of Mlmansa principles in deciding legal difficulties, such as 
arose from the recognition in the law schools of many conflicting 
texts as all having authority, just as the Vedic texts before the 
compilers of the Mlmansa presented innumerable incongruities. 

The twelve books of Sutras 1 give often the impression of not 
very effective compilation. They were commented on by Upa- 
varsa and later by Qabarasvamin, both of whom wrote also on 
the Brahma Sutra of the Vedanta. Jacobi holds that from the 
first the Purvamimansa and the Vedanta, or Uttaramimansa 
WC j C ° n . e t school » ^ that it was only later through Kumarila 
and yankara that they were differentiated. This, of course 
would give the Purvamimansa a very different aspect, as merely 
a part of a philosophy, not the whole, but the contention seems 
dubious and the syncretism of the systems seems rather to be 
, UC to * . commentators. Cabarasvamin seems to have known 
the nihilistic school of Buddhism, perhaps also the idealistic, and 
he has a definite theory 8 of the soul which seems to regard it as 
produced from the absolute Brahman, but as thereafter existing 
independently for ever, a view which recurs in Ramanuja ; that 
this is really the doctrine of the Brhadaranyaka Upattisad ascribed 
to Yajnavalkya must be emphatically denied. 

On the Bhasya of Qabarasvamin we have two different sys¬ 
tems founded, one by Prabhakara (c. 600) in his Brhati, 3 great 


.. Ed ' trans- by Ganganath Jha, SBH. io, 1910. See Keith 

Aorma-M.mSmsd (19a,) ; K. A. Nitakamha Sastri, IA. 1. u iff ,. 0 ff 
* Jacob*. Festschrift Windisch, pp. 153 ff. 

3 Trans. G. Jha, IT. ii and iii. 
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(commentary), the other by Kumaritfl who wrote perhaps about 
yoo. His comment 1 fells into three parts, the flvkav&ritika on 
L \, of the Sutra, Tantravdrl/ika on L i-iii, and Tnpflka on iv-tfih 
Rumania is traditionally made out to have instigated persecution 
of the Buddhists* but the justification for tills view scents merely 
to have been his bitterness against them as the Chief enemies ot 
the Veda. He derides the doctrine of the Buddha asomnfedeni, 
which none of his contemporaries was competent to know, derides 
also the followers of the Buddha, and declares empirical means of 
knowledge worthless ; if right be judged by causing pleasure to 
others, then the violation of the chastity of the wife of the teacher 
as giving her pleasure would be l ighL instead of a heinous crime. 
Rumania was a native of southern India, who reveals bi$ knowledge 
of Dravidian languages, and recommends that borrowed words 
should be given Sanskrit terminations ; he refers both to literature 
and to current practices, and his ingenuity is very considerable* 
His differences in philosophy from FrabhStcara are considerable* 
but both agree with {^abaraSYamin in holding that the individual 
soul in some sense is immortal; both again do not accept the doc¬ 
trine of illusion. A pupil of Kumania, on one theory, of £ankara 
on another* was M and ana Mi;ra who wrote a Mi mihidunukratfUtni 
and a Vidhivivtka ; 1 on the lalter Vacaspati Mi^ra (c* K50) writes 
a comment, the Nydyakmikd ; he also act forth Rumania's views 
in hi a Tmiivakindu? Of late works tbe Nyay&maidvistorx 4 of 
Madhava (14th cent.), the Mimimsdny&yaprakdfa 11 of Apadcva* 
and the Artkasantgraha* of Laugiihsi Hhiskara are best known* 
but of more philosophic Interest is N iuayapa Ulianas Manarntyv- 
daya 7 {c. id00) in which Rumania's epistemology and metaphysics 
arc interestingly summarized T 

3. 77 « Vedanta 

While the Purvamima/tsa represents a very primitive need 
involving no great philosophical skill* the Uliana miminsa or 
Vedanta school represents a definite gathering up of the philo 

1 EL tliSS. ifi-gfl 9; BoiS& i 5 go r ; tram. O, Jlii, TST. [900 ft 

* Lil. J 3 iUidit t Hii iekntUy with iu, tf^l itional, and P 

not dlipiOTcd by Hiriyiumi, ]RAS. 1924, ji, 96. 

3 EjL p£/dii r N.S. th„ * EL Ltfodan, ififS, 

a Ed, rmrM t N£. n*l p nuril H Ed. BtnSK. iSAj. 

f Ed* Tss. 19, 1911, 
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soph leal doctrines of the Upam.^ads in an attempt to fra me a 
system which will embrace them all. The contemporaneity of 
redaction of the Sutras is suggested by Lhe fact that while the 
Pfi rva m J hs$ mentions A trey a, Kadari* and Badarftyona, the 
Brahma , 1 also called ¥tddnto % Uttaramlm§xsa v or f driraka- 
mhnahstf, Sutra cites frequently J aim ini, as well as Atrcya, 
A^marathya* Alujulcmf Kayak^tsiia, Karsnajini^ and BadarSyana 
himself* an indication, as in the case of the P-urvamimmsh Sutra, 
that the work* %vere produced not by Badarayaria or Jaimmi* 
themselves, but by schools expressing their views. The Brahma 
Sfi/ru deliberately leaves out points on which the Purvamlmahsa 
has sufficient matter, and it may be the case that the school 
regarded themselves AS entitled to adopt what they wished of the 
Firutralinan&a, while eariying the philosophical doctrine much 
further, and rejecting those views or Jaimim which they disliked. 

The doctrine of Badac ay ana evidently directed itself strongly 
agiiiubL the Sarhkhya system and the atomism of the Vai^esikas, 
but its miserable presentation in catchwords leaves us guessing at 
its meaning. What does seem clear is that Bsdarayana was not 
a believer in the illusion doctrine of £ankara*s school, that he 
held that individual souls, if derived from the absolute, remained 
distinct from it and real, and that matter derived also from the 
absolute had a dktinct reality of its own, But this, though 
probable, cannot be proved because we cannot now recover Lhc 
verbal explanations which originally accompanied the text, but 
which were never written down, and ko permitted the rise of 
different interpretations, 

(a) The Dextrine vf NmdnflUty and lUushn 

Of these interpretations the most interesting is that which holds 
that all reality, as we know it, is a mere Illusion, This view Is 
preserved for us in a definite shape In the GaudapadJyx K&rikaS* 
315 memorial verses written by Gaudaplda, whom tradition 

* "Mu' apparent refe^nir hi lhc &&o£trratfgftti (xili. 4} Li dtibbllt&s na brierpciMjQn. 

K. A. Niltt3fBiiiia' r t fffon [IA. ]. [fi? ff,) in dlstin^iaiUa Tuigoa JaitnLoi r i and 
Hurl n,ra j*na F ( r ij thm rather mis placed, 

' Ed ; Aiiy *' *0r I^TI i trans. K *u. Srr*7tr Cfaniihxft&t Fida, pp, 

Cp. Vjrlbostkhui Biutt&cuji, 1HQ, I, a$£ff. p who oonlcnrb riant the 

Lym!>lnri H based i'ju ihe A'ifn&fj. for (lit icboal ice M. S*rkjir p fyiftM pf JW*<r. 
He T^Aisgki amd CiflVrnf; Hirijonjia^ IhDCM. 435^ on Bhutn^-Pfa^ariCi. 
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makes out to be the teacher of Govinda, teacher of £aflk.ira, and 
therefore of r". 700 a,d, There is no doubt that this work, of 
which the first part deals with the short Manditkyu llpantfad, Is 
strongly influenced by the nihilistic school of Buddhism. It 
shares with it a rich score of metaphors and similes, designed to 
make plausible the doctrine of illusion, such as the phenomena 
of dreams, the Fata Morgana, the rope mistaken in the dark fur 
a stick, nacre mistaken Tor silver, the reflection in the mirror. 
In its last section, the AlSta^Smi, it adds the brilliant picture of 
the circle of sparks which a boy makes when he swings a torch 
without altering the glowing end of the torch, giving a parallel 
to the manifestation of unreal phenomena from the real absolute. 
The idea is found in the Buddhist L.ahkuvalara and the Jlfailrii- 
yattiya. Upamyni, but we need not accept the theory that in this 
doctrine or illusion we have a borrowing from the Buddhists, 
The idea is suggested Strongly in certain passages of the Upani- 
sails 1 it was probably developed by an Aupanhiada school, 
affected the growth of Buddhism, and in turn was affected by the 
brilliant if rather wasted dialectic of Nagarjuna. Gaudapada's 
existence has indeed been Questioned and his Karikhs made out 
to be those of north-west Bengal (Gaudapada), the work being 
placed before the Sutra, but this b dearly untenable. 1 

The full defence and exposition of the illusion theory with its 
insistence on Advaita, absence Of any duality, is due to ^ailkam, 
who may have been bom in 788 and may have died or become 
a Saiiiiyasm in Sao, and who, at any rate, worked c. A. D. Soo. 
The biographies alleged, absurdly, to be by Anandagiri, his 
pupil, the Qahkarwijaya} and Madhava’s fttftitaradigvijepa* 
are worthless, and many works attributed to him are probably 
not his. But many commentaries on the Upanisads, one on the 
B/tagavadgUd* and the Bkd m * on the Brabna Sutra are 
genuine, nor need we doubt the ascription of the UpadtpasAhasri * 
three chapters in prose and nineteen in verse, or various shorter 
works, including lyrics of consider able, power and the Atmabadhx 1 


1 M, WalteKT, Dtraltfrr Vtdtotto (iqio). 

» Ed. BL ’ Ed. AbSS. ai . 

> is. f-eddtgiB, (/rtjfMjjya (i9«6). 

*£d. teSS. trwn G. Tliilmot, Sfl£ Bni latttifl j ct K«Ukiw«f 

C'SM); '!■ 1 «■< * ed. wt t™*. Poona, IJIJ. 
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in sixty-seven stanzas with commentary. Philosophically, An¬ 
kara 1$ remarkably ingenious in his key to the Upanfaads* the 
finding of a higher and a tower knowledge, which similarly allows 
him to conform to the whole apparatus of Hindu belief on the 
lower plane, while on the higher Lie finds no true reality In any¬ 
thing ; hi a logic, it has well been said, starts by denying the 
truth of the proposition A fa either B or not B* His dialectical 
skill fa very great h and, though he doubtless misrepresents 
Bidarlyafui, ho docs more justice to the Upanfaatfa in so far at 
least as they seem to consider that at death the soul when 
released is merged in the absolute and does not continue to be 
distinct from it In style hands Sk&fyft is unquestionably 
far advanced from the dialogue tone of the Mafiahtesya or the 
BhSjpas erf Vatsy&yana or ^haraavamim It has taken on the 
style of a lecture, with lodger Sentences, longer and more com¬ 
pounds, more involved construct ions, fewer verbal and more 
nominal forms. But it fa still far removed from the formalism 
of Liu: later philosophical texts, and the author is not unwilling 
to Show ilia command over the more difficult and unusual 
grammatical usages* 

{Jfankara is credited with the authorship of the text or a com-* 
merit on the Ho?tdma!ak & 1 which in fourteen verses plays on the 
refrain which asserts that the sdf as the form uf eternal appre¬ 
hension is all in all. To pupils of his are attributed expositions 
of his system; thus Padmap 5 da wrote the Panxapadika* on the 
first five books* and was commented on by FrakajaLman; 
Surc^vara wrote in prose and memorial verses the Itf&ifk&rmyd- 
sidtftti to prove that know r ledge alone achieves release, and a 
paraphrase, the of the DaJbfifSm§ri£ste/ra of his 

master. His pupil Sarvajiatriian wrote the St?rlraka , 5 
a summary of the Bhasya^ while r. H50 Yacaspaii Mi^ra wrote 
the Bkltmafl? which fa invaluable for Its knowledge of Buddhist 
views inter a/uk Madhava again In hfa PaMcadafJ^ written 
in part with Bharalitirtha, and jff * definitely 

1 m tnd inlit U. im>t$ ff. * Ed. VbHSL i%i-2, 

1 Ed + iiSS. 1S91; iad td. by [ISnysuuiiL, r^Jc. 

* CL JPASfl. 190^, |i^ r hj* f. 

1 IlhiLtiilnrkar* Mujvrf, 1BS3-3, pp. [4 C, ad a, 

1 ■**- 1 Erf. jftmrift, NS. v, rt, u.l viii. 

1 Erf. AnSS, iSSg. 
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supports £ankara*s views. From a different standpoint Qrlharsa, 
the poet, in his Khandanakhandakhadya , l sought, by proving all 
other views to be contradictory, to establish that all knowledge 
is vain and that the doctrine of Qahkara is therefore unassailable. 
Other treatises are innumerable, especially in the later Middle 
Ages, but the Vedantasara 2 of Sadananda (c. 1500) is of impor¬ 
tance because it shows the elaborate confusion of Samkhya tenets 
with the Vedanta to form a complex and ingenious but quite 
unphilosophical whole. The Veddntaparibhasa 3 of Dharmaraja 
is well known as a manual of the modern school. 


(b) Ramanuja 

A very different view of the Upanisads and Sutra is presented 
by Ramanuja, who died about 1137. Son of Ke^ava and Kanti- 
mati, he studied at KancI under the Advaita philosopher 
Yadavaprakafa, but abandoned his teaching for that of Yamuna 
whom he succeeded as head of a Vaisnava sect, and at whose 
request he wrote his fribkdsya 4 on the Brahma Sutra . Among 
other works he wrote a Gitdbhdsya , 5 attacked in the Veddrtha- 
samgraha 6 the illusion theory, summarized his Bhdsya in the 
Vedantadipa 1 and gave a convenient summary of his doctrine in 
the Vedantasara. His views were defended against those of 
£ankara in the Veddntatattvasdra 8 of Sudar^ana Suri, and 
expounded in the Yatfridramatadipika 9 of (^rlnivasa. Ramanuja 
claims to represent a long tradition, citing the Vakyakara, the 
Vrttikara Bodhayana, and Dramidacarya, who was known to 
(Jankara, and he relies on the Qandtlya Sutra as revealing the 
true doctrine of the Sutra. In essentials he differs from Qahkara; 
if in a sense there is an absolute whence all is derived, the 
individual souls and matter still have a reality of their own, and 
the end of life is not merger in the absolute but continued 
blissful existence. This state is to be won by Bhakti, faith in 


s p!« anS * V *. fr . 3 Trans. G. A. Jacob, London, 1904. 

3 Ed. and trans. A. Vcnis, Pandit , N.S. iv-vii. 

4 Ed. BI. 1888 ff.; trans. G. Thibaut, SBE. xlviii; cf. xxxiv 

7 w ,893 * 6 Pandit > N.S. xv-xvii. 

. 69-7 *• * ^ Pandit > N.S. ix-xii. 

Ed. AnSS. 50; trans. R. Otto, Tubingen, 1916. 
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And devotion to God* His view of matter permits him to Adopt 
largely the Siriikliya principles, 1 

(c) Other Commentators 

No other comment can be compared in importance with those 
of ^a/ikara and RSmanmja, the former representing the most 
sustained intellectual effort of Indtan thought, the latter presenting 
a theory' of the world which has many similarities to popular 
Christian belief, and which may through the Ncstorians actually 
have been affected by Christian thought- Nimbarka, who is 
reputed a pupil of Ramanuja, wrote a Vtduntaparijatasaurubko, 
commenting on the Sutra and a Siddkantaratna in ten £lokas 
summing up his System. Vi.simsvamm,in the thirteenth century, 
developed a new aspect of theory which was used by Vallabha 
(•37^-1430) when he wrote his AnubMfya^ on the Sutra and 
propounded a doctrine of Bhakti in which the teacher on earth 
is regarded as divine and receives divine honours. Wore dis¬ 
tinctive is the dualism of Madhva* Or Anandatirlha, who com¬ 
mented on seven of the important Upanisads, the BkogavadgUa, 
the Brahma Sutra, and the BhSgavata Bur ana, while a number 
of independent tracts, including the Tattvasamkhyana* set out 
his principles briefly. What he insists on is the existence or five 
fundamental dualisms, Dvaita, whence his system derives its 
name, ns opposed to the Advaita of ^'aiikara and the Vigsta- 
dvaita, qualified non dualism or the non duality of that which is 
qualified, of Ramanuja, A summary of the views of RSmartuja, 
VisnusvSmm, Mini barks, and Madhva is given in the Sahafdearya- 
matasamgraka * of £rlnivasa. 

4. Theology and Mysticism 

Often closely allied with Vedanta ideas, but, like the develop¬ 
ments of that system, powerfully affected by the Saihkhya and 
with strong affinities to the conceptions of which the Yoga 

1 Ct Kolb, ERE. x. (F. 

1 Ed. Ill, tBSS-g?- 

’ n=t* pErimpf 1 xgy—i j-6; hut cL El. it (njS-ijJfl. Hit work* are td. 
KumbthtkAiiani, njn, 

1 fd, nnrl titiw, H. Kffl Glueaipp, FtUuXrift Kukn, pp. 356 ff . ; AfaASoa't 
ffiilanpkti ( 1913 ). 

1 See R, Otto, IV/WV-Aun; jhhj, pp. 37 (I. 
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philosophy is an ordered exposition, there exists a large mass of 
theological and mystical speculation. A comparatively early 
specimen not much distinguished from the Vedanta is the Yoga- 
vasist/ta, 1 2 * which is reputed an appendix to the Ramayana and 
deals with all manner of topics, including final release; it is 
moderately old, as it was summarized in the ninth century by the 
Gauda Abhinanda in the Yogavasisthasara. An imitation of 
the M,ahabharata, the Jatmini Bharata ,* of which Book xiv, the 
A^vamedhikaparvan, alone has come down to us, is intended 
rather as a text-book of a Vaisnava sect. 

The sectarian literature of the Paiicaratra school of Vaisnavas, 
long best known from the late Narada Paiicaratra s (perhaps 
16th cent.), is better represented by a large number of Samhitas 
which may be of considerable age; the Ahirbudhnya , 4 * * which has 
been claimed to belong to the period of the later epic, gives no 
very favourable impression of the literature which mixes Vedanta 
and Samkhya ideas in a curious way. The Ifvara Samhita is 
quoted in the tenth century, but others are at least worked over 
if they are really ancient in substance, the BrhadBrahma Sawhita 
alluding to doctrines of Ramanuja. The Bhaktifdstra, ascribed 
to Narada, is a late production, and so are the Bhaktisiitrasf 
alleged to be by Qandilya, who appears as an authority on the 
I ancaratra both in Qankara and Ramanuja. Quite modern is 
the Hindi Bhaktamala 0 which is interesting, apart from its 
technical explanations of the doctrine of faith, for its legends. 
1 he effect of Christian influence in it may be readily admitted in 
view of the prolonged existence in India of a Christian church. 7 

The doctrine of Ramanuja gave rise to divergent schools of 
thought, whose differences turned largely on minor points such 
as the position of LaksmI, wife of Visnu, or the necessity or 
otherwise of activity by the soul which sought salvation. The 
literature induced by this split, partly local between north and 


1 Ed. Bombay, 1911; trans* Calcutta, 1909. 

2 Cf. Weber, Monatsbtr . BA. 1869, pp. 10ff., 360ff. 

• Ed. BI. 1865. ^ 

• Ed. Madras ,9,6. See F. O. Schrader, lntr. to the PaUcaratra (.9.6); 

Govmdacarya, JRAS. 1911, pp. 951 ff. v ' 

8 Ed. BI. 1861 ; trans. BI. 1878. 

• Grierson, JRAS. 1910, pp. 87 ff., 269(1. 

T Grierson, JRAS. 1907, pp. 314(1.; c f. ERE. ii. 548 ff. 
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south, is in part only in Sanskrit and is not of the highest 
importance for religion or philosophy, 

On the Other hand, in Kashmir, where £aivism was pre¬ 
dominant, there developed two schools with dose affinity in 
many regards to the Vedanta. The first and less important is 
represented in the ninth century by the fiva Sutra 1 of Vasugupta, 
on which in the eleventh century Ksemaraja, pupil of Abhinava- 
gupU, commented, and by Kallata’s Spandnkdrika. God here 
appears as creator without material cause or the influence of past 
action, Karman ; he creates by the mete effort of his will* The 
PraiyabhijhS^Sstra owes its fame to $omLuanda's ftvadrfii 
(r. 900), the ffvn 7 r npratyabhijfiasu/ra or Utpaladeva, his pupil, 
son of Udaylkaia T and to Abhinavagupta’s comment 2 on that 
text (c, 1 coo), and his Paramfirtfi0fMra* in 10a Ary a verses, in 
which he adapts to his peculiar view some popular Kirikas 
ascribed to Adi £esa or PatanjalL The special point of this 
system, which is also briefly summarized in the Virfijniksa- 
p&tU 8 fik& * of Virupaksanatha, is the insistence on the necessity, 
in order to enjoy the delight of identity with God, for man to 
realize that he has within him the perfections of God, just as 
a maiden Can only enjoy her lover if she realizes that he possesses 
the perfections of which she has been told. 

Other Qaiva systems existed ; £rlkan(h a ^iviclrya, who wrote 
a ^ahabhiifya 5 on the Brahma Sutra, belonged Lo the Vim^alva 
or Lingayat school of southern India in which ilhakti towards 
Qha h specially inculcated, and Appayya Dlksita, the polymath 
of the sixteenth century, was of the same persuasion. 

Of no philosophical Importance, but of great interest to the 
history of superstition, are the TantraK f the essence of which is to 
clothe in the garments of mysticism, the union of the soul with 
God or the absolute, the tenets of eroticism. That the Tantra 
literature is reasonably old is proved in all probability by the 
existence of manuscripts from 609 onwards, but the exact dates 
of the extant texts are hard in each case to determine; they 

1 Turn IT. ill and tv. * Ed /Wtf, U un& id 

* Ed, U!insttt h JHAS. iyi&! pp. 7*7 ^1 >9 iJ i P- 474! Sovani, FP* J J7*■ i 

Win Erm IEi, GIL. 111. 446. 

1 Ed. TSS. 9, 1910. A by Biojn u ed. TSS. fil r lyJ?. 

1 Ed. v[ And vib Oc ill the EtLAKUrkir, yaiwamim, Avivttm, 
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include the Kulacfttfdnutni T&fiira, the Kuldrmava y 7 iidnarnava, 
TaHtrarfija, Makfitiirvaita, and so on. The Liiigayats of the 
south have a Vfratnakcfvara Tantra, Iiigh claims have been 
raised for the cultural interest of these works, but there remains 
the essential fact that, so Tar as they contain philosophy, that is 
better given in other texts, and, so far as they arc original, in 
addition lo inculcating all sorts of magic practices they leach the 
doctrine of the eating of meat, the drinking of spirits, and pro¬ 
miscuous sexual intercourse, the deity being supposed to be 
present in the shape of the female devotee, as a means to the end 
of union with the highest principle of the system. In form also 
they lack attraction; the original texts seem to have been com¬ 
posed in rather barbarous Sattsbit, while the later arc com¬ 
pilations badly arranged and collected. It is, however, true that 
the Tantric cult has had, and still possesses, an enormous power 
over the minds of Indiana even in high ranks of society and of 
superior culture, 1 


5- Logic and Atomism 

We may fairly find the impulse to logic* as given by the 
investigation of the MimahsS school; the term Nyaya suggests 
this conclusion, and it is entirely in accord with common sense, 
though of course it was a distinct act to advance to what may 
fairly be deemed logical science. Of the antiquity of logic we 
have no real knowledge; efforts to find it early in Buddhism are 
ruined by the lateness of Buddhist texts, and the attempts 10 
ascribe the beginnings of the Nydya S&tra J to a Got am a 
(c. 500 B. C ), while the true Nyaya is ascribed to AksapUda 
fr, A. 1>, 150) rest on no adequate ground. Nor can we reach any 
result by the argument 4 that the commentator VatsySyana pre¬ 
ceded the Mathara Vrtit on the Sdmkkyakdrikd, and it the 
AmyogadvarasQtra of the Jains, for, apart from the fact that 


’ Sm*a. AvtIao /V.Wjjs/r, tf Tcutim j 9 i + .,ft) ; MtiiMir-. i i 7 tor/'.i {I 91 .V. 
I v"-7 Cth " ,Ml *‘ Cfr D “AMSJV. m. ,J 3 tf. 

/„.// ('911); S.C. VuljratJibvjtii, Hiiistj 

*"* ' U * Tkt 1 '-'W«J Sy.trm . 191S): (L Jh4 in lniiam 7 **V** 
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the Jain Sutra is only as it stands authority for the filth century 
at best, the Mathura VftH> as we have it, is not an early text, 1 
All that we really know is that the Nyaya Siitra as it stands, 
a compilation no doubt representing earlier thought, takes 
cognizance of the nihilistic school of Buddhism, probably as it 
developed in the first century a. D. And even that result is 
uncertain. The Vaiftfiha Sutra is likewise of wholly uncertain 
date, though probably more or less contemporaneous with the 
Nyaya, If the Nyaya essentially gives us a logic, the Vai^esika 
represents a naturalistic view which finds in atoms the basis of 
the material world, but both Sutras accept in some measure the 
view of the Other. Kaitada, the alleged author of the VttifCfiha 
Sutra, is a mere nickname, and the Sutra shows much unevenness 
of composition. The rise of the Vaiijcjika has been ascribed to 
the second century B.c. on the score that it b attacked by 
Afvaghosa, and that it agrees in many points with the Jain 
philosophical views; thus it believes In the real activity of the 
soul, denied by the Vedanta of tjankara, holds the effect Lo be 
different from the cause, the qualities from the substance, and 
accepts atoms. But this is quite inconclusive, and we cannot 
say even that the Vafycsika ever was materialistic in the 
Lokayata sense of deriving the soul from matter. The question 
of the original view of the two Sutras as to God ia disputed, but 
at least both say very little on the topic, and that little may he 
due to working over at the time when they had become definitely 
theistic schools. 

The Myttya Sutra found an expositor in Paksilasvaniin Vat.iya* 
yana, who wrote the NyOytthkhfya 1 before the Buddhist logical 
Digtiaga. His work resembles in style the Ma#abkafya t and he 
propounds modifications of the Sutra in short sentences com¬ 
parable to Varttikas, but this is far from sufficient to justify us in 
assigning him to the second century B,C. The fourth century is 
more plausible, though a rather earlier date Is not excluded. 
Uddyotakara BhSradvSja, a fervent sectarian of the Pa^upata 
belief. In his Nyayavarttika 1 defended Vatsyayana and explained 
the Sutra and Uhasya; his date falls c. a, d. S20. A further 
comment on this work was written by Vacaapati Mi^ra (r. 850) in 

; Sec Kcsili, &SQ$. iii. 551 EL 

1 E. WLnd iic3s t Uhcr dai Njfifvkk&ykjll (iESHV, * Ed r BL Jjcj. 
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the Nyayavarttikatatparyatika ,’ on which Udayana in the tenth 
century wrote the Tatparyaparifuddhi .* Udayana, as a con¬ 
vinced theist, in his Kusumanjali 3 in Karikas with a prose 
explanation proved the existence of God, and in the Bauddha- 
dhikkara 4 assailed the Buddhists, who had developed an impor¬ 
tant school of thought which manifestly greatly influenced the 
Nyaya itself. 

Dignaga, the chief of the early Buddhist logicians, lived pro¬ 
bably before A. D. 400; writing the Pramanasamuccaya , Nyaya- 
pravefa, and other texts, most of which are preserved only in 
translations. 5 Dharmaklrti attacked Uddyotakara in vindication 
of Dignaga in the seventh century, and his Nyayabindu 8 has 
fortunately been preserved, with the comment of Dharmottara 
(c. 800) and the super-comment, Nyayabindutikatippani , 7 of Malla- 
vadin, probably written shortly afterwards. Much less important 
are the Jain works, of which Siddhasena Divakara’s Nyayavatara * 
is assigned dubiously to A. D. 533, while Manikya Nandin’s 
Pariksatnukhasutra , 9 on which Anantavlrya commented in the 
eleventh century, may be dated r. 800. Hemacandra (1088-1172) 
wrote a Pramanamimansa in Sutra style. Polemical matter 
against these Buddhist, and in a minor degree Jain, comments is 
to be found in Jayanta’s Nyayamatijarl » (9th cent.), which com¬ 
ments on the Sutras; Bhasarvajna’s Nyayasara 11 (c. 900), which 
shows a marked Qaiva tendency and embodies Vai ? esika doctrines ; 
and Varadaraja’s Tarkikaraksa, » which knows Kumarila and was 
used in the Sarvadar$anasamgraha (c. 1350). 

A definite step in the history of the'Nyaya was marked by 
the appearance of Ganges's Tattvacintamani « (c. 1200) in four 
books, which expounds with much subtlety’the means of proof 
permitted in the Nyaya, incidentally expounding the meta¬ 
physics of the school at the same time. Gange ? a was no mean 
philosopher, though it seems difficult to call his prose clear and 


' Ed. VizSS. 11, 1898. 

* Ed. BI. 1911-24- * Ed. BI. 1888-95. 

4 Ed. Calcutta, 1849 and 1873, as Atmatattvaviveka. 


* *>• C. Vidyabnusana, Indian Logic, pp. j 7 ff. Nyayapravcca is ed Bar 

* Ed. BI. 1889. On Dbarmottara’a date, Huhzsch, ZDMG. Ixix 378 f 

T Ed. BB. xi. 1909. • Ed. Calcutta, 1908 

» Ed. BL 1909. io Ed. VisSS. 1895. 

11 Ed. BI. 1910. u Ed. Pandit, N.S. xxi-xxr 
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simple, though it is both compared to the diction of his com¬ 
mentators. These include his own son Vardhamana, the dramatist 
Jayadeva, and, most famous of all, Raghunatha £iromani 1 
(c. 1500), on whom Gadadhara commented (< c . 1700), and Mathu- 
ranatha. This is scholasticism of the worst description, in which 
definitions alone were of interest, and it is regrettable that in the 
sixteenth century the Sanskrit schools of Navadvlpa formed the 
centre of intellectual life in the country, since but for their over¬ 
loading of his doctrine Gange£a's real merits might have been 
recognized more widely. In point of fact, from a rough system 
of argument from examples Indian logic rose to a developed and 
able scheme of inference based on universals, and the formation 
of universals it explained by a well-thought-out metaphysical 
theory. Buddhist logic, again, in the hands of Dignaga developed 
a doctrine of knowledge which certainly deserves careful study 
and which in certain aspects shows close affinity to the views of 
Kant, though the likeness has sometimes been exaggerated. 

The Vaifesika Sutra 2 was far less fortunate; it was taken up 
and given new life by Pra^astapada in his Paddrthadharma- 
samgraha , 3 which is not a comment on the Sutra but a com¬ 
pletely new exposition of the same subject-matter, with additions 
of importance. The date of the author depends on his relation 
to Dignaga, who seems to have influenced his logical views, so 
that he may be assigned to the fifth century A. D. A com¬ 
mentary on his work, the Nyayakandali of £rldhara, belongs to 
991. We find in him the same view of theism and the addition 
of non-existence as a seventh to the six Vaifesika categories— 
substance, quality, action, generality, particularity, Vigesa—whence 
the name of the system is usually derived, and inseparable 
relation. Udayana also wrote a comment, Kiranavall K on Pra- 
^astapada's Bhasya, and an independent text, the Laksanavali .* 
It is clear that the Sutra contains matter which was not before 
the commentators, and that they knew Sutras which it does not 
notice. A formal comment on the Sutra is that of £ankara 

1 Didhiti ed. with tbe Gadadhari , ChSS. nos. 186, 187. For a specimen of 
scholasticism see S. Sen, A Study on Mathurdniithas Tattvacintdnuu:irahasya 
C 9 H)- 

* Ed. Candrakanta.Tarkalamkara, Calcutta, 1887 ; also BI. 1861 ; BenSS. 1885 ff. 

* Ed. ViiSS. 1895 ; trans. G. Jha, Pandit , N.S. xxv-xxxiv. 

4 Ed. in part BenSS. 5 Ed. Pandit f N.S. xxi and xxii. 
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Mirra, the l/paskura* which dates from c. 160c and in far from 
adequate. 

As practical guides to the two schools serve a number ofshoit 
handbooks which deal with the doctrines of both as a whole and 
present a fusion or the two traditions. One of the earliest of 
these 15 CivSditya's Saptapaddrlhl? which is earlier than Ganges; 
Kcfava Mirra's Tarkabhnsa* is variously assigned to the thir¬ 
teenth or fourteenth century; Laugaksi Bhaskara’s Tarka- 
kmmudf i ‘ is by the author of the Artk&somgraha on the 
MimlhfS, and may be after 1400; Annum Bhatta, a native of 
so 11them India, wrote his Tarkasamgrohx 5 with an important 
commentary before 1^35, and the Turk# turfy e of Jagadi^a rails 
r. i;oo. The BhsfSporicekeda 1 of Vi^vanatha is approximately 
dated by the fact that its author commented on the Nyaya Sutra 
in 1634 ; the text is in 166 memorial verses, some of which arc 
borrowed from older sources, as is seen from the fad that they 
are given also in Sure^vara 5 MSttasoUasa, where they doubtless 
represent borrowing from a contemporary text. In this period 
divergences of view between Vai^csika and Nyaya had reduced 
til cm selves to very minor, not to Say scholastic, points. The 
schools were now fully thebaic, as had individual adherents been 
for a long time; U day ana, like Uddyotakant, was a £aiva and 
i Jemilied God with (Jiva, and the Buddhist writers Guijaratna 
and Rajafekhara report on the Qaiva affiliations of Ny5ya and 
Vhifcsika sects in their lime. 

Tlie interpretation of the physics of ihc Vai^csika presents 
great difficulties, and it is extremely dubious if we are justified 
with modem scholars* Indian and Western, in seeking to read 
recent results into ihe simple and rather nude concepts of the 
ancient text which the commentators did little to refine. Their 
interest was metaphysical, and it is not usual for science and 
philosophy to be effectively combined. The effort to show that 
the Vaifcsika system is at the base of Car aka's system of 
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mediant, dating that system c , A. d. So and thence deducing the 
early date of the Vai^esika, appears quite invalid, rcsiting as it 
does on two errors, the belief that the system is vital to Car aka, 
and the assumption that the text of Caraka dates from the first 
century A.D. Still more absurd is the attempt to make out 
the school to be pro Buddhist and to be derived from the 
P ti rvaml munsiL 

6. The Sathkkya and Voga Schools 
While the VedSnU is a direct descendant of the Upanisad 
discussions, and the systems of logic and atomism at least do not 
go out of their way to challenge orthodoxy, and ultimately 
adopt more and more the authority of scripture, the Samkhya 
system in its original farm unquestionably marks a break with 
tradition. But this is a very different thing from claiming that 
the philosophy is not derived by legitimate process of develop¬ 
ment from ideas found in the Upanisads. The issue eventually 
turns on the interpretation to be given to the fact that a number 
of Upanisads, in special the Katha, present features which may 
either be regarded as a preliminary stage in the development to 
the Samkhya or as the influence of an already existing Samkhya 
on the Upanlaads. The idea of an independent creation of 
thought, that of warriors as opposed to priests, is really fantastic, 
and there can be little dnubt that the Samkhya follows legiti¬ 
mately from certain Upanisad positions when they arc fully 
developed. The absolute of the Upaniaads tends to become 
meaningless, and the Saiiikhya gels rid of it by postulating only 
an infinite number of spirits, while matter it similarly divorces 
from the absolute, ascribing to it the power of evolution ; con¬ 
sciousness is explained by some form of contact between spirit 
and matter, and release is attained when the unreality of any 
connexion between the two is appreciated. This is undoubtedly 
an illogical and confused system, for in it spirit is meaningless, 
and its connexion with nature, being non-existent, cannot serve 
as the motive for bondage; Such confusion accords best with 
a derivative theory, not with original thought. The most impor¬ 
tant contribution to Indian thought made by the Samkhya is the 
conception of three Gunas, constituents rather than qualities, as 
peividing nature and man alike. Even for this view, however, 
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we find a basis in the Upanisads, where water, fire, and earth 
appear as the three fundamental elements derived from the 
creator or pervaded by him. 1 

The date of the Samkhya has been fixed by arguments based 
on the derivation of Buddhism from it, but we have rather to do 
with the derivation of Buddhism from the early doctrine of the 
Upanisads which ultimately gave also the Samkhya, but in the 
case of Buddhism with far more conscious rejection of Vedic 
views. In any case, however, the date of the development of 
Buddhist doctrine is far too obscure to be of any real aid in 
fixing the date and the claim 4 that the Samkhya represents 
a philosophy of 800-550 B. c. seems quite inadmissible. 

All the early teachers of the Samkhya appear in legendary 
guise; the reality of Kapila, the alleged founder of the system, 
has been abandoned by Jacobi; Asuri is a mere name, and 
Panca 9 ikha, of whom we have views, is quite uncertain in date. 
The epic presents us with some information as to the Samkhya, 
though usually it gives a composite philosophy, but our first 
definite text is the Samkhyakartka 3 of I 9 varakrsna. From 
Buddhist sources we hear of an older contemporaVy of Vasu- 
bandhu (c. 320)* Varsaganya, who wrote a Sastitantra on the 
Samkhya; his pupil Vindhyavasa corrected his master’s views in 
a set of seventy verses known as the Golden Seventy verses 
which Vasubandhu criticized in his Paramarthasaptati It is 
natural to identify Vindhyavasa with I 9 varakrsna, and though 
the identity is unproven, it is not improbable. Otherwise the 
only certain fact is that the Karika with a commenZwal 
translated into Chinese by Paramartha in a. d. 557-60 an d 
therefore must have existed earlier. The view that the original 
of this comment exists in the recently discovered Mathara Vrtti 
is certainly wrong.* We have, however, a derived version of this 
comment by Gaudapada, whose date is uncertain, as is his identity 
with the author of the Gaudapadiya Karika on the Vedanta, who 
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seems a man of much higher calibre. Of greater importance Is 
VScaspati M t<jras Sfiwk&ydtaitvakaumudi^ Ln which he displays 
his usual impartiality and capacity of exposition. He dtea 
a R&jm&rttika tT Ranamngamaila or Bhoja. The Karika itself 
\b doubtless indebted to older works for its substance which is 
expressed in dry AryS verses which exhibit, however, traces of 
the distinctive feature of Samkhya exposition, the choice of happy 
iltustrative examples, such as the similitude drawn between 
nature and the modest maiden who retires once she has been 
wen by spirit. 

The Safhkfsy<i Sufru 1 is a late text; it is not used in the 
SaFitaJarfmwsmkgraka and b commented on by Aniruddha 
(* ^ m *Y contain older matter, but the Sutras given by 

Ssddharsi in the Upitmi / t&Ativaprap&kca kaiha are not in it, and 
we do not know if he did not invent them, though that ia not 
very likely. The system here is fully developed and scripture is 
invoked in support of it. Interesting is book iv in which we 
find brief references to Illustrative stories; the comment explains 
these allusions; recognition of the distinction between spirit and 
matter comes by instruction a.s in the case of ihe king’s sou who, 
brought up by a Sahara, has the truth of his origin revealed to 
him and at once assumes the princely bearing and mien. So the 
forgetting of truth brings sorrow as in the case of the frog-imidtu, 
who was married by a king on his promise never to let her see 
water ■ one day, unluckily he forgot and let her have some when 
tired, with the result that he had to hear the pain of her return 
to her frog shape. In addition to Aniruddha^ comment, 3 we 
have the curious work of Vijnlnabhiksu s in which, anticipating 
much modem opinion, he seeks to deal with the Samkhya not as 
opposed to the Vedanta but as representing one aspect of the 
truth of that system. He also wrote the Samkkyasar&i a brief 
introduction to the topic, and his date is c . 1650, Before ifSco 
was written the catechism Taitvasamikta^ which has been held 
to be an old text, buL which at any rate is not of much 
philosophic importance* 
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Closely skilled as a philosophy wish the Slmkhya is the Yoga. 
In Itself Yoga is merely the application of the will on the con¬ 
centration of the mind, whence it denotes concentration, and r i f 
the concentration aims at union with a deity as it may often 
have done, the sense may have come to be that of unity, the 
result being put for the effort. But primitively the object of 
Yoga was doubtless often to secure by practices of repression 
of the breath, sitting in certain postures and deep concentration, 
magic powers such as are believed throughout Indian thought to 
be the fruit of such exerciser for we find the same doctrine in 
Buddhism and Jainism, Yoga, therefore, in n sense can figure in 
all pluEo&nphica, but as a nysteni it hag been developed under 
Simkhya influence, the only real difference being that the Yoga, 
as a result of the early connexion with the desire of finding 
union with a god, insists on finding a place for the deity as the 
twenty-sixth principle in addition to the twenty-five of the 
Sarnkhya* This spirit is in constant connexion with subtle 
matter and possesses power, wisdom, and goodness* The Yoga 
thus figures as the thcistic SSmkhya, while the Samkhya appears 
as atheistic. Both systems in fusion with Vedanta ideas appear 
largely in the epic philosophy and again in the Fur^na^ and the 
law-book of Mamu 1 

The Kqpa Stifra* is ascribed to EatafijaU, and the si mi lathy 
of name has led to the foolish identification of the philosopher 
vrith the author of the MaAM/ixIsfa* The Sutra has been accused 
of being a meie patchwork of different treatises, and, though this 
is exaggerated, it is a confused text, which is only intelligible by 
the aid of the VpgadAapa ascribed to VyIsa T who may or may 
not have accurately rendered the original sense, very probably 
moulding h to his own views* His date is probably before 
iMSgha, bul nothing certain can be said, save that the Bhasya 
is commented on by Vicaspati Mijra (c. £50) as wdl as by 
Vijiianabhiksu,* while again the Rhasya mentions the mysterious 
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Varsaganya. Ebnja is credited with the Kdjtimariunda , 1 an 
important comment on the Sutras. The work falls into four parts, 
dealing with the nature of concentration, the means towards it, 
the winning by it of supernormal powers, and the state of 
Kaivalya which results from complete concentration. The relation 
or the individual spirit to God is treated as part of the ethic of 
Yoga or Kriy&yoga. For information in detail regarding the 
practices followed to induce the trance condition desired we 
must refer to late works such as Sva Lilia ram a Yogfndra’s Hatha. - 
yogapradipiki f * In which we find with some surprise the author, 
despite his style, indulging in double entendres of somewhat 
dubious character. Other texts are the Gorhkfafataka and Lbc 
Ghfraftdas/tmhita, of dubious age and authorship. 

7. Buddhism 

The use of Sanskrit in lieu of Prakrits or Fill for texts 
defending Buddhist principles is of uncertain age. What is 
fairly dear is that the MolasarvSstivadins from the first period of 
their activity adopted Sanskrit as the language of the school, 
and we have fragments of their canon, from the Udanavarga, 
Dhormapada, EkottarSgama, and Ahnihynmagamu, as well as Lhe 
Viuaya, which point to derivation in some degree from texts 
similar to those represented in the Pali canon. But the date of 
these Buddhist Sanskrit texts as extant is wholly uncertain, and 
has been placed as late as the third century a.d., which is 
probably too low. 8 

Much more Important is the Alah&vastuP a Vinaya text of the 
Lokottaravadtn school of the Mahasanghtkas, which presents 11s 
with a partial Buddha biography, combined with much mis¬ 
cellaneous matter, including many j a taka stories nf the Buddha 
in previous births. It reveals a new attitude in its account of 
the ten stages through which a Bodhlsattva must move to 
achieve Ruddhahood, in its insistence on the miraculous birth of 
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Bodhisattvas without parental intervention and on the great 
number of Buddhas, and in such episodes as the Buddhanusmrti 
which is a panegyric of the Buddha in the usual Stotra form of the 
Kavya literature. Its date is utterly uncertain, for its structure is 
complex, as is revealed by style and language; references to such 
late matters as Chinese speech and writing, a Horapathaka, and 
the Huns show that the final redaction need not have been 
before the fourth century A. D. The language is mixed Sanskrit, 
both in prose and verse, for verse frequently alternates with 
prose, versions of the same matter being given sometimes side by 
side in two accounts. The less good the Sanskrit, the older in 
many cases the passage, but no absolute criterion is possible. 
From the point of view of doctrine the work yields all but 
nothing of importance* 

The Lalitavistara t l which also was originally of the Sarvasti- 
vada school, gives a biography of the Buddha which has been 
altered in the sense of the Mahayana development of Buddhism. 
The book is full of miracles, including the tales which have been 
asserted to have spread to the west of the falling down of the 
statues before the young child when he visited the temple, and 
of his explaining to the teacher the sixty-four kinds of writing, 
including those of the Chinese and the Huns. In style the work 
is as much of a patchwork as in substance* It is written in 
prose in Sanskrit with verse portions in mixed Sanskrit; these 
normally do not carry on the prose account, but run parallel 
with it, giving it in brief form* The ballads of this sort are often 
clearly old, as shown by comparison with the Pali tradition as in 
the case of the Asita legend (vii), the Bimbisara story (xvi), the 
dialogue between the Buddha and Mara (xviii), but the prose 
also is sometimes used in old matter, as in the version of the 
sermon at Benares (xxvl), while among the verse portions occur 
later work, where such elaborate metres as ^ardulavikridita and 
\ asantatilaka are used. The date of the text is quite uncertain; 
it was rendered into Tibetan in the ninth century and was well 
known to the artists of Boro Bodur in Java (850-900}* Its spirit 
of reverence, of the Buddha corresponds to the artistic revolution 
of the Gandharan art which reveals the portrait of the Buddha, 
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whereas the older tradition of S 5 nchi and Bharhut showed 
symbols only- of the blessed one, and the work may- m the main 
belong to the period from the second century A. I>. 

A^aghosas works have already been considered m their 
aspects as epics and lyrics or as the application of the tale tn 
moral and religious ends. The Ma&Sf aM&fraddkaipada} if it be 
really hts p is more simply philosophical and develops a very tom- 
plex system of thought in which the influence of the Brali man ical 
absolute appears distinctly operative. A v ad anas arc numerous 
both individually and in collections; in addition tn the A vaddna- 
fitfiikn and Divyd 7 adiiua> already mentioned p there are the 
Dv^vm^iymmti&m? a collection of twenty-two tales in prose 
with verses inserted ; the Bhadraknlpatraddna , 3 thirty-four legends 
in verse \ the Vr&t&vaddfiamaia* a collection of legends to 
explain certain ritual vows; and in Kavya style the Avadana- 
kalpc&aid 1 of the polymath Ksemendra of Kashmir* the one 
hundred and eighth tak being added by his son Somendra, who 
also provides an introduction. As usual in Ksemendra, his version 
Is valuable for matter, not form. 

Of the Mahay ana Sutras proper the Stiddharmtiptitidfirlka 1 
occupies the most prominent place. It displays throughout the 
ideal of the Bgdhisattva and luxuriates in the glorification of 
the Buddha as a being of ineffable glory and might, It appears 
possible that originally it was written In mixed Sanskrit verses 
with short prose passages interspersed; hut. as we have it. it is 
in prose with mixed Sanskrit verse sections in the older chapters* 
while in xxl-xxvi, in which the worship of Bodhisattvas is 
inculcated, we have prose only; the comparative lateness of these 
chapters is confirmed by the Chinese version made before 316. 
which has them out of place as appendices. The work as a whole 
need not date before A.D. 2O0 and is not likely to be much 
earlier. It contains, among other legends, the tale of the father 7 
whose son lived as a beggar in his house but was enriched by his 
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father on his deathbed, a parable of how the Buddha gradually 
draws mankind to him, which has been unwisely compared with 
the biblical tale of the son who was lost and was found- 
The Bodhisattva Avalokite^vara, the subject of chapter xxiv 
of the Saddkarmapundarlka , Is also the hero of the Avtlfo- 
kiftiv&ragttqKikSrandatyiikG, which exist 1 ? in a prose version and 
a version in verse, which is, doubtless, the younger and which 
recognizes an Adi Buddha or creator god. One form of the 
Sutra was rendered into Chinese in a, t>. 370, but the date of 
either of the extant texts fa uncertain. It contains the story 
of the visit of Avalokite^vara to the abode of the dead, which 
has been compared with the legend of Nikodemos whence it 
could, doubtless, have been derived. The paradise of Amitahfia 
and himself are glorified in the SukhXvnrfvyiiAa,' which exists in 
a longer version and in a shorter, apparently derived from the 
longer text. The Amitayurdhyanasutra* extant in a Chinese 
version, explains how by meditation on the god to attain this 
paradise; versions of the Snktovathy1>Jta were made in China 
before a.d. 170 and the three texts are the foundation of two 
Japanese sects, the jS-do-Sbu and Shin-shu. Another heaven, 
that of Padmottar*, is described in the Karvndpundirsk^ 
rendered into Chinese before a. d. 6co. The worship of MaRju^rT 
fa recorded in the Avefoftsakasiiira* or Gondavyfdta, rendered 
into Chinese by a. d. 410, and the chief work of the Ke-gon sect 
of Japan. 

Of more philosophical content is the £.ahkavat3r<isQfr& * sn 
which nihilistic and idealistic doctrines are found* but the work is 
useless for chronological conclusions, as it refers to the Gupt-is 
and to barbarians who succeed them* and so cannot have been 
composed as we have it before A.d. 6 a O, though one version 
was made into Chinese in 443* The &qaiJtamTfmra M&JtSy&W- 
f** ** wl.h the ten stages to Ruddhahoodj and was tnm&- 
lAted by 400. Tlic SatnddAirdJd' deals with meditation. The 
Smyo^apromm* again, though in.high repute in Nepal, Tibet, 
and Mongolia, is a work of inferior type, including many 
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Dharanl^ spell formulae, and inclining to the nature of a Tantra ; 
It was translated into Chinese in the sixth century. In the 
R&ffrapai&p&rifir££k£i, 1 translated before 618, we find an interest¬ 
ing satire OH the laxity of Contemporary Buddhism, then waning 
in strength; the work is written in poor Sanskrit with verses 
in Prakrit and still worse Sanskrit. 

The quintessence of the new doctrine is also given in the 
numerous PrqjMpSr^mitds } of which we have versions of from 
joo to eoo.ooo £3 okas, 3 i. c, units of thirty-two syllables in length 
in prose. These merely assert that intelligence, the highest of 
the perfections, Pa ram it as, of the Buddha consists in the recog¬ 
nition of the vacuity, ^Gnyata, of everything. The most 
famous is the Vajraccktd$k&f‘ diamond-cutter, which spread over 
Central Asia, 4 Chin a, and Japan, in which it serves with the 
Prajfi$p&ramittihfd&ya as the chief texts of the Shin-gun sect. 

The views expressed in the PrajftiipZiramit&s are far better 
brought out in the Modkjamiiasttfra a aflSiagarjurta, who seems 
to have been a Brahmin, perhaps from southern India, who was 
converted to Buddhism. His nihilistic or negativistic doctrine 
accept^ does the Vedanta, two truths,. the higher which ends 
in the vacuity of all conceptions owing to self-contradiction, and 
the lower which allows for ordinary lift. He may be placed as 
a later contemporary of A^vaghosa, His own comment exists 
in Tibetan, as do those of Buddhapalita and Bhavaviveka ; that 
of Candmklrti of the seventh century A* D. is extant in Sanskrit. 
To Nag 5 i juuii are attributed also a Z? ha r m as a r.hg r a ka} a collec¬ 
tion of technical terms, and a Snfotkkha extant in Tibet* Of 
Aryadcva wc have already spoken. 

The Vijuanavada school ia represented by Asarlga’s Budhi- 
saiivakhUmL part of the Y$glU$rah?t&mi{S$tra? and the Mnkayfi- 
nas&irMamkara* in verse with comment. His brother Vasubandhn 
wrote the Gtttkas$mgrah& and the Abhidhanmkc^a “ of which 
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we have Ya^omitra’s Vyakhya In Sanskrit, and which is one of 
the most important source* of our knowledge of the tenets of the 
Sarvlstivadin and other schools of the Hinay nrei. When con¬ 
verted to the Mahay ana, he wrote many commentaries; one 
short poem in KarikJs has been rendered from Tibetan. IT is 
FalamCirthasnplati is an attack an thr Samkhya system. Of 
Candragomin's many works we have only a poem, and £antidevi 
is the author of a valuable for its large number 

of citations, written in prose, which shows none of the real ability 
of hi* Bodhicary/ivatflra. 

The Stotras of Buddhism have already been mentioned; the 
Dharariis, spells of all kinds, appear to have been used early, for 
they occur in Chinese versions of the fourth century; sometimes 
they appear collected into groups as in the Mcgkasutra. liven 
philosophic doctrines were condensed to this shape as in the 
Prajiiaparamiliikrdayaxutrn . 1 preserved since 609 in Japan. In 
such uses we are In full touch with ordinary Hinduism and still 
more is the case with the Tantras which erher deal with ritual 
and ceremony or with Yngn. The former are innocuous, and are 
comparable with Hindu ritual treatises; of this kind L the 
Adikarmapradipfid The latter include magic, eroticism, and 
mysticism In the usual Tantra manner ; they include the Kala- 
cukra which knows or Mecca; the MahdkCda, which leaches huw 
to find hidden treasure, win a wife, make a foe mad, or kill him ; 
the TsthUgaiaguhyaka, which enjoins even the eating of the 
flesh of elephants, horses, and dogs, and intercourse with Candala 
girls; the Afatljtiftimuiatanira, which prophesies the advent of 
Nagarjuna, and the SaihvoTodayOi which is (j!aiva in tone. To 
Nagarjuna are actually attributed five of the six sections or the 
Pancakrama* but, as one is ascribed to ^akyamitra, who is prob¬ 
ably to be dated c. A.D. 850, we may reject the identification 
with the great philosopher. The form of these works is as 
unsatisfactory as their contents, but it i* idle to deny their in¬ 
fluence ; the Shin-gon sect in Japan rests on Tantras, 
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Jama philosophy, originally written in Prakrit* waa driven by 
the advantage of Saiiakrit to make use also of that language, and 
ini the TafH art/uidhigamast*tra 1 of UmasvSci we find in Sutra.? and 
commentary a very careful summary of the system. H is example 
was followed widely; Samant&bhadra wrote in the seventh cen¬ 
tury the AfltamF wmwxJ* on which Akalartka commented ; both 
were attacked by Kumarila and defended against him by Vidya- 
nanda + in his comment on the Aptnmlmdnsd^ and Prabhacandra, 
a Digambara whose tomb records his death by starvation, in his 
Xyayalumudacandrcdaya and Prawwak&maktm&rt&ifda* ^ubha- 
Ciindra’s Jnanftrnava a belongs to c. Soo + In the eighth century 
Ha rib had ra^ a voluminous wri ter, produced his Srnfdawfmasmmc- 
cay a and L vkaFatteanirnaya * which are less specifically Jain 
than his Y&gadrffi$&mkcaiy# t and Dkarmahiudu* 

which gives a review of ethics for laymen, monks, and the blessings 
of Nirvana, Hcmacandra'ii Yi}ga$astra and Other works have 
already been recorded. To his VFmragasiuti Mail! Rena in 1291 
wrote a Syadvadmnanjarl} which is an important contribution to 
Jain philosophy. A^ad haras Dharmdmrta is ascribed to the 
thirteenth century ; it is a full account of the whole subject, but 
his date precludes the assertion that he was a contemporary of the 
well-known poet Bilba o a. To Sakalakirti in the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury we owe the TattvArihmAradFpik& l which contains a full 
account of the Dsgambara sacred books; and the Frairtolfaropa- 
sakActira^ which, in the favourite form of question and answer, 
deals with the duties of lay men. 

Other works are* though intended to inculcate the Jain faith, 
more vitally connected with branches of literature in the narrower 
sense of that term, and these, as In the ease of Siddharsi's Ufa mi- 
tihkitV^prapuAcd k&tk if, AmitagatPs SvbkofitasaihdaM and 
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Dharmaparlksa ,have been noted above. There must be mentioned 
numerous Caritras, legends of saints, some in Sanskrit, and even 
Puranas, including the Harivah^apurdtta (784) of Jinasena, and the 
Adipurana of another Jinasena, whose pupil, Gunabhadra, wrote 
the continuation, the Uttarapurana ^iving the lives of the Tlrtha- 
karas after Rsabha. A further continuation was made by 
Lokasena in 898. Much later is the Q'atrumjayamdhdtmya , a 
panegyric of mount £atrumjaya, in fourteen cantos of epic style. 
The Padmapurana of Ravisena is ascribed to c. A. D. 660. 

The Jain contribution to philosophy, so far as it was original, 
lies in the effort to solve the contrast between what is abiding 
and what passes away by insisting that there is an abiding 
reality, which, however, is constantly enduring change, a doctrine 
which in logic is represented by the famous Syadvada, which 
essentially consist of the assertion that in one sense something 
may be asserted, while in another it may be denied. But any 
serious development of metaphysics was prevented by the neces¬ 
sity of accepting as given the Jain traditional philosophy which 
could not be rationalized. 


9. Cdrvakas or Lokayatas 
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Materialists existed, we need not doubt, in early India, though 
curiously enough efforts have been made 1 to explain away the 
Lokayata philosophy, which is condemned by Buddhists and 
Brahmins alike, as simply in origin a popular philosophy of 
common sense. No books of these materialists have been 
allowed to come down to us, and we have merely summaries of 
their doctrines by their opponents, from which we learn that they 
endeavoured to prove the birth of spirit from matter by analogies 
from chemistry, and contended that as this was the origin of the 
body, so, when it dissolved in death, the spirit ceased to be. 
They, therefore, commended only the pleasures of the body, 
ridiculing the doctrine of the reward to be reaped in heaven by 
those who sacrifice and give presents to greedy and fraudu¬ 
lent priests whose Vedas and ceremonies they condemned as being 
merely tricky means of livelihood. We need not doubt that 
works were current, under the name of Briiaspati, who had an 


1 Jacobi, GGA. 1919, p. 2a. 
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evil repute among the orthodox as the teacher of the A suras, the 
demon foes of the gods, and from one or other of these may come 
tiie Tow phrases which can be ascribed more or leas safely to the 
school. 1 The term Carvaka applied to it may have been duo to 
a teacher of that name, or be an abusive nickname from a famous 
infidel, not necessarily a member of the school But the oblivion 
of its writings probably does not correspond at all to the actual 
importance it enjoyed. 

xa Historians of Philosophy 

A history of Indian philosophy was ne%er attempted in India ; 
the most that was achieved was the grouping of systems by 
reason of their similarities, and accounts of contending views 
based on the desire to prove by this means the superiority of 
some doctrine or other. The common view of six systems, 
grouped in pairs; PurvamimahsS and Vedanta, Sarnkbya and 
Yoga, and Nyaya and Vai^esika, and treated us orthodox, 
because they accept the Veda as .authoritative,, is certainly not 
early, though a sketch of these six is found in Siddharsfs Upami - 
tihhavaprapatua Aafho (A-lx 906). HarJbhadnda Stiddttrfmamm- 
ticcaya,- of tire eighth century, deals with Buddhist views, Nyaya, 
SSmkhya, Vai^esika, and Furvamtmahsa as well as Jain meta¬ 
physics, and very shortly with the Carvlkn views ^ thus suggest¬ 
ing that the number six was traditional but not rigidly fixed 
i n sign i finance * I n the SarvadarfmasiddM w iasa mgrohaf which 
is erroneously ascribed to^atikara, we find accounts of the Luka- 
yatika, the Jain system, the Buddhist schools* Madhyamikas* 
Yogaairas, Sautrantika^, and VaibhSsikas, Vai^esika* Nyaya, 
Furvamitnansfr—according to Pnfcbhakara and Kuinirihi, Sam- 
kbya, PntaHjali r Vedavyasa, that b the Mah&bhdrai$ i and 
Vedanta, which is the author*5 own view. The date is dubious, 
but the BhogaiHita Purina is known while Ramanuja is ignored, 
and the alleged 1 allusinn to the Turks is uncertain. Later prob¬ 
ably is the well-known Soroadarfanasamgraho^ which deals with 

* ritllcfciramSf. FtstuXrift Kf*hn, pp. JT; KRE. ml. 403 f. 

s e ii, l SviuiL nr. c^s a. 

a EU. wtf Xrtn s. M. Kiigatirya* ^laUrd*, 1510. 

* Jacobi, DLZ. Zfpi, p. 3^14. Central Lfcbidi* DLZ Jiy. iwf. 
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the systems arranged from the point of view of relative error. 
The CSrvflkas are foil Owed by the Buddhists, Jains, Ramanuja— 
a very palpable hit at a rival school, various £uiva schools, 
Vaifesika, Nyaya, PiirvamTm 3 n<S, followed by a grammatical 
school ascribed to I’aruui, Sstihkhya. and Yoga. The chapter on 
VedSnta seems not to be part of the original work, but to have 
been added later, conceivably by the father of the author if we 
take him to be Madh&va, 1 son or Sayana, not his brother, though 
this view is only conjectural and to Say ana himself the work is 
sometimes attributed, The date is the fourteenth century, in the 
latter part. Of unknown author and date is the S&ri'amata 
sathfprnha* which sets three Vedic schools against three non- 
V edit, describes Jain, Rudd hist, and materialist views, and then 
sets out Values ika and Nyaya as Tarka; the lheistfc and 
atheistic SSrhkhya; and Mitnahsa and Vedanta as MuninsS. 


11 . Grace and Indian Philosophy 


Parallels between Indian and Greek philosophy are well worth 
drawing, but it may he doubted whether It is wise thence to pro¬ 
ceed to deduce borrowing on either side. The parallelism nf 
Vedanta and the Eleatlci and Plato is worth notice, but it is no 
<00rc than that, and the claim that Pythagoras learned his pliilu 
sophic ideas from India though widely accepted rests on extremely 
weak foundations. 3 The attempt to prove a wide influence of the 
Samkhya on Greece depends in part in the belief In the very 
early dale of the SSmkhya, and if, as we have seen, this is dubious, 
it is impossible to assert that the possibility of Influence on Hera- 
kk-itos, Kmpedobtes, Anaxagoras, DemokritOS, and Epikuros is 
undeniable. But what is certain is that there is no such convincing 
similaritv in any detail as to raise these speculations beyond the 
region of mere guesswork. An influence of Indian thought eft 
the Gnostics* and Neoplatonists may he held to be more likely, 


’ CL It. N««™h. e |ar, 1 A. * U , iff..,-ff. , hb n not d ^ 

*“* nJ,m: “ * *>'**»* The t«t i, nl. C.lOKU, ivfii Acba, <>,,»*: POO!.., 
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and it would be unjust to rule it out of court, But it is essential 
to note that Neoplatonism is clearly a legitimate mud natural 
development of Greek philosophy, and that what there is in it 
similar to Indian thought can be easily explained from Greek 
philosophy ; striking similarity of detail is lacking, for what has 
been adduced is clearly far from convincing, and in part cannot 
be proved to have existed in India before it is found in Greece. 
Thu ease of the Gnostics 1 is more obscure, and is complicated by 
the fact that in Persia Indian doctrine doubtless had considerable 
influence, hut it is extremely difficult to assign to India views 
which may not have been originated in Persia or Asia Minor# 
It may be tempting to trace the doctrine of the Aioit to the 
Brahmanicat speculations regarding the year which is Identified 
ivilh Frajapati, but ideas of this kind may just ss well have been 
Iranian as Indian, and be part of the heritage of the Indians and 
Iranians, We rcach p in fact, in" such speculations a region in 
which really effective means of proof arc wanting. Nor is it 
possible to say more in favour of the suggestions so often made 
to find in Greece the origin of Indian logic or strong influence* 
on its development * or again the source of the atomic doctrine 
which is accepted by the Jains and the Vai^csika school We 
may regard Such influences as reasonable, but we must admit 
that real pmof is wanting. If India borrowed, she had the power 
to give her indebtedness a distinctive character of its ow n, and a 
certain argument against indebtedness can be drawn from cases 
in which Indian borrowing is Undoubted ; the proof of it as 
regards astronomy and astrology is perfectly convincing, and we 
may doubt whether, if borrowing were renl as regards philosophy, 
it would be so effectively concealed. 

The effort, however, has been made with special emphasis in 
the case of Buddhist legends, as we find them both in Fali and San¬ 
skrit textsy to prove derivation of events in the gospels, including 
the apocryphal gospels from India. The argument is also sup¬ 
ported by hagiographk legends* beyond all by the tale of Rarlaam 

l>Ti, ftHR, XIIIL. 45 ff. 5 E. |lr Fajfi, £h*l£m?U11 *£ GlMlth-uMi ; WttffictoQJtp 

UrmtHilk and Srtl'i m d. iran. Ok* rUtfirtittf ^995} : L. Traja, Itte DrturAX vnd 
dtt £wff tm Tmkfaf Pfiltft (irjjj)- E C+ Huflti.lt* Thz Mankkui 

(tplfi] 3 FtUgaU Gari*, pp J4-7- 

1 Cf. W r ebcr, SUAh p. 9^: oa BuiIllIc*, Kennedy* JR AS, 190a, pp, 577 A- 

1 CL S- C. ViJj.bluAtvia, JRA& iptJh pp. 4*9 ff.; India /f L*£ iV p up. 497 if. 
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and Josaphat, for it is generally admitted that the Bodhisattva is 
the figure whence Josaphat is derived. But the parallel of the 
legends is clearly very small beyond the presence of this figure, and 
the late date of the story renders it extremely probable that India 
was only remotely concerned. 1 The figure of the Bodhisattva 
was most probably taken up by Persian thought in Mahomedan 
times, made into a typical Sufi, taken thence to Bagdad and 
Syria, where under Christian hands it was converted into a saint. 
Other cases are far less plausible; 2 the man-eating monster 
Christophoros cannot fairly be compared with the Bodhisattva- 
bearing Brahmadatta; the figures in their respective legends 
have little in common, and it becomes necessary to suppose that 
the idea was transferred through pictorial delineations misunder¬ 
stood, while the Christophoros legend can be explained as a 
variant of the Marchen of the stronger—the effort to find out 
who is the strongest of all—and conjectural explanations of 
names. Similarly, the attempt to parallel the legend of Placidas 
who becomes the holy Eustachios as the outcome of pursuing 
a deer, loses and finds again his wife and children, by a combina¬ 
tion of a Jataka of a deer which brings about the conversion of 
a king, of a woman who lost her children, and the sufferings of 
the hero of the Vi?ssa>itara Jataka is clearly fallacious. The 
essential parts of the legends belong to the realm of myth or 
Marchen, and for borrowing there is no real evidence. 

Nor is the case better with gospel narratives. 3 The birth of 
Christ from a virgin is not comparable with that of the Buddha, 
whose mother is never in early texts represented as a virgin, the 
miracles attending both his birth and death are commonplaces of 
the appearance of the great, be they divine or semihuman. Even 
the temptation by Mara is ethnic or Indo-European, as the 
temptation of Ahura by the evil spirit in Zoroastrianism shows. 


! Gunter, Buddha , pp. $2 ff. Cf. Kuhn, Barlaam and Joasafh (2804). 
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The legend of the statues which ill Egypt an; broken before the 
young Christ is dearly a fulfilment of the prophecy of Isaiah ; in 
the Lalitavisiara they merely bnw in respect, Tor the Buddha is 
not come lo end the being of the gods, who are less than he, but 
not false. Similarly, the cleverness of the Child Christ and of the 
Buddha in explaining the alphabet is a common idea, and the 
treatment of the two by their teachers is quite unlike; that of 
the Buddha bow? in respect before him, that of the Christ strikes 
him, and falls before him only because he is cursed by his charge. 
There is an equal discrepancy between the obedience of the 
beasts of the wild to the Christ Child and the Buddha's benevo¬ 
lence Inwards them; the distinction corresponds to a difference 
in psychology of the minds of the peoples. It is the parallelism 
of the human mind again that explain* why the palm-tree bends 
on the journey to Egypt to feed Mary, And in the Vtssnntara 
Jatoka the hapless family is similarly nourished. The sleep of 
nature at the birth or Lhe Buddha and nf Christ is an old motif, 
that of the magic slumber which reappears in the whole cycle of 
talcs of the sleeping beauty. Ethnic also are the seven steps of 
the young Buddha in the Lalit&vistara and ot the mother-to-be 
of Christ. The miracle of the loaves and fishes has been com¬ 
pared with the feeding of 500 monks by the Buddha, but these 
magic foods arc commonplaces. The legend of I’cter s walking 
on the water has a Buddhist parallel, but in this case the evidence 
in time is much in favour of the priority of the Christian talc. 
Similarly, the widow's mite is not paralleled until late in India, 
and there is very little real resemblance between the two versions 
of the son who was lost and was found. Great stress lias been 
laid on the parallel between the legend of Simeon and that of 
Asita, but this seems quite unjustified ; the divergences are great, 
and there seems something peculiarly natural in the conception 
in cither case, testifying to the similarity of the human mind. 1 
Still less can one take seriously the mem fact that the young 
Buddha was found in deep meditation while the young Christ 
stayed in the temple to talk to the teachers; the difference in 
the action is characteristic of the divergence of two civilisations, 

1 C£ O- W«±er, Christas vnd Buddia, pp. 15 it; K. Belli, DI.Z, 1915, p. SjS. 
Kennedy (JKAS. 19,17, pp. hold* (Nt llw AUt* lefltfiJ il l*trr thou the 
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Equally slight is the connexion between the declaration by 
a woman of Mary’s blessedness and the similar assertion made of 
the mother of the Buddha, apart from the fact that the western 
tale is here far older, and, if an angel or spirit is to aid the Lord 
or the Buddha, it is purely natural that it should be when either 
is fasting. Similarly in the legends of Buddhist, Jain, and Brah¬ 
min saints and those of Christian holy men 1 there are constant 
parallelisms arising from the very nature of the ascetic life with 
its exaggerated virtues, its hatred of sin, and its constant absorp¬ 
tion in the effort to avoid sin. We find thus instances of sudden 
and complete conversions; of evil men, like the robber Anguli- 
mala, who become most holy; of the efforts of women to seduce 
the saint; even of women who seek to lead as men the ascetic 
life ; of selling oneself into slavery for the sake of others; of the 
sacrifice of an eye to stay the love of the flesh ) of the conversion 
of a Brahmin by realization that the god to whom he was about 
to sacrifice could not even protect the destined victim, and so on. 
For coincidence in thought among different peoples great allow¬ 
ances must be made; between the Taoist Chuang Tse of the 
fourth century B. c. and Calderon and Shakespeare curious and 
illuminating coincidences have been pointed out, which cannot be 
accounted for by borrowing.* 

1 Cf. Gunter, op. cit ., chap. ii. 
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MEDICINE 

i. The Development of Indian Medicine 

W E have in the Vedic literature abundant evidence of 
the magic which precedes or accompanies in simple 
peoples the practice of medical art. The belief in demons 
of disease which dominates the Atharvaveda and the ritual 
text-books is preserved through Indian medicine, for one of 
its topics is the treatment of diseases derived from this source. 
Anatomy had begun to be studied, 1 possibly as a result of the 
constant slaughter of victims by the priests for the animal 
offering; we have also knowledge of Vedic ideas of embryology 
and hygiene. Late tradition recognizes the Ayurveda, also called 
Vaidya^astra, science of the doctor par excellence , as a Upanga 
of the Atharvaveda and ascribes to it eight topics, major surgery, 
minor surgery, healing of disease, demonology, children’s diseases, 
toxicology, elixirs, and aphrodisiacs. Pataiijali proves the early 
cultivation of the science in Sanskrit by mentioning Vaidyaka 
along with the Angas and Itihasa, Purana, and Vakovakya. 
Moreover, we have many names of ancient sages who gave 
instruction, Atreya, Ka9yapa, Harita, Agnive9a, and Bheda, but, 
though Samhitas occur attributed to these worthies, we can be 
reasonably certain that they are generally not original works. 
It is, indeed, probable, though not exactly proved, that in the 
earliest period of literary compositions on medicine works were 
styled Tantras or Kalpas and took the form of monographs on 
special topics and not of Samhitas, which are comprehensive 
treatises covering a wide range of topics. Atreya is of these 
sages the one usually declared to have been the founder of the 
science, but Canakya also is credited with writing on medicine. 2 

1 Qatapatha Brahmana, x. 5. 4. ia; xii. 3. 2. 3 f.; Atharvaveda, x. 2. See 
J. Jolly, Median (1901); Girindnwath Mukhopadhyay, History of Indian Medicine 
and Surgical Instruments of the Hindus, whose views are, however, often unacceptable. 
* C . Zachariae, WZKM. xxviii. 206 f.; he is known to Arabic writers as §anaq. 
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Buddhist tradition talks of Jivaka, who studied under Atreya 
and was an expert on children's diseases; the Vinaya Pitaka 1 
and other texts show a wide knowledge of elementary medicine, 
surgical instruments, the use of hot baths, and so forth. It was, 
of course, inevitable that living as they did in communities the 
Buddhists had early to consider the tendance of their sick 
members. 2 


2. The Older Sariihitas 


The oldest of the extant Samhitas is generally held to be that 
ascribed to Caraka, who according to tradition was the physician 
of Kaniska, whose wife he helped in a critical case. Unhappily 
we cannot tell the value of such stories when they come to us at 
a late date. Further, we know from the text itself 3 that it is not, 
as we have it, Caraka’s work, for it was revised by one Drdhabala, 
who admits to having added the last two chapters and to having 
written 17 out of 28 or 30 chapters of book vi. Drdhabala, who 
was a Kashmirian, son of Kapilabala, is ascribed to the eighth 
or ninth century, and in addition to his more substantial work 
he revised and altered the text, which, moreover, has come down 
to us in a very unsatisfactory form. The work does not claim to 
be original; it appears to have been a revision of a number of 
Tantras on special topics written by Agnive^a, pupil of Punar- 
vasu Atreya and fellow student of Bheda or Bhela, whose 
Samhita is on that ground asserted by some to be older than 
that of Caraka. As we have it, part i, Sutrasthana, deals with 
remedies, diet, the duties of a doctor; ii, Njdanasthana, is con¬ 
cerned with the eight chief diseases; iii, Vimanasthana, with 
general pathology and medical studies; it contains a statement 
of the regulations laid down for the conduct of the newly fledged 
student: he is to give his whole energies to his work, even if his 
own life is at stake, never to do harm to a patient, never to 
entertain evil thoughts as to his wife or goods, to be grave and 
restrained in demeanour, to devote himself in word, thought, and 
deed to the healing of his charge, not to report outside affairs of 
t e house, and to be careful to say nothing to a patient likely to 


' I_, 4 ; Majjhimanikaya, ioi and 105. 
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retard recovery. The £arirasthana (iv) deals with anatomy and 
embryology; Indriyasthana (v) with diagnosis and prognosis; 
Cikitsasthana (vi) with special therapy; and the Kalpa- and 
Siddhi-sthanas (vii and viii) with general therapy. Caraka, 
however, as we have him is more than an author on medicine; 
he gives us information of a considerable number of points of 
philosophy and develops a form of Samkhya which has erroneously 
been regarded as old, whereas there is nothing to show that it is 
not a comparatively late addition to the text. He is familiar 
also with Nyaya and Va^esika views, which suggests no early 
date. 1 The form of the work is prose interspersed with verses, 
and it has no very ancient appearance, perhaps owing to the 
work of Drdhabala. We know that it was rendered at a fairly 
early date into Persian, and that an Arabic translation was 
made c. 800. 

Su£ruta is equally famous with Caraka, and he is named with 
Atreya and Harlta in the Bower Manuscript, while the Mahd - 
bhdrata 2 represents him to be a son of Vi£vamitra, and Nagar- 
juna 3 is credited with having worked over his text. Moreover, 
like Caraka, he won fame beyond India, for in the ninth and 
tenth centuries he was renowned both in Cambodia in the east 
and Arabia in the west. But his text also is not definitely 
assured until we have, as in the case of Caraka, the commentary 
of Cakrapanidatta in the eleventh century. We know of the 
older comments of Jaiyyata and Gayadasa, and Cakrapanidatta 
is supplemented by the comment of Dallana 4 of the thirteenth 
century. We have also a revised text of Su?ruta prepared by 
Candrata on the basis of the commentary of Jaiyyata. 5 

The Samhita begins with a Sutrasthana, which deals with 
general questions and makes out that Su^uta’s teacher was king 
Divodasa of Benares, an incorporation of Dhanvantari, physician 
of the gods. In Nidanasthana (ii) pathology is developed; 

1 Dasgapta (Ind. Phil., i. 280 ff.) seeks to prove Caraka early ( c . A. D. 80), but, even 

if the contemporaneity with Kaniska asserted in China (L6vi, I A. xxxii. 282 ; WZKM. 
xi. 164) is real, the date of our text is dubious. On Drdhabala see Hoemle, Osteology , 
p. 11; JRAS. 1908, pp. 997ff.; 1909, pp. 857^ 

* xiii. 4. 55. * Cordier, Rdcentes DRouvertes, p. 12. 

4 Ed. Calcutta, 1891. See Hoemle, JRAS. 1906, pp. 283 ff.; Jolly, ZDMG. lviii. 

114 ff.; lx. 403 ff. 
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£arirasthana (iii) covers anatomy and embryology; Cikitsa- 
sthana (iv) therapeutics; Kalpasthana (v), toxicology ; and the 
Uttaratantra, which is clearly a later addition, supplements 
the work. The view of Hoernle 1 that even this later book is as 
old as Caraka and the Bhela Sanihitd appears to be quite un¬ 
tenable, for it rests on his erroneous view that the anatomical 
views of Su^uta were known to the author of the fatapatka 
Brdhmana , a view which has been disproved. 2 It is of interest 
to note the high standard demanded from a doctor by Su^ruta ] 
the introduction of the student is based on the formal initiation 
of a youth as a member of the twice-bom \ he is made to circum¬ 
ambulate a fire, and a number of instructions are given to him, 
including purity of body and life ; he is to wear a red garment— 
an idea with many parallels; his nails and hair are to be cut 
short; he is to treat as if they were his kith and kin, holy men, 
friends, neighbours, the widow and the orphan, the poor and 
travellers, but to deny his skill to hunters, bird-catchers, out- 
castes, and sinners. 

The Bhela Saiiihita 3 is preserved in a single, very defective 
manuscript. It contains the same divisions as the Caraka Sam - 
/lied, and what is preserved is mainly in giokas, with a limited 
amount of prose. Where comparison with the Caraka Samhitd 
is possible, there seems no doubt that the Bhela, which knows 
Su 9 ruta, presents an inferior tradition. As regards osteology 
Hoernle 1 holds that a third version of the system of Atreya, in 
addition to those of Caraka and Bhela, is to be found in the 
Yajnavalkya and Visnu Smrtis and the Visnudharmottara and 
Agm Puranas, but the provenance of this list in Yajnavalkya 
must be regarded as uncertain in the extreme. Moreover, the 
conclusion drawn by Hoernle as to the original account of 
Atreya and its relations to these later versions must be held to 
vitiate y an excessive number of suggested corrections 
resting on modern knowledge of the true number and kinds of 
bones in the human body. 5 


1 P £ 8 ^ ’ Keith > ZDMG. hrii. .36 ff. 

Ed. Calcutta, 1921; Hoernle, op. cii. t dd *7ff . „ 
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3* The Medical Tracts in the Bower Manuscript 

We attain a certain mira.su ni of certainty aj* regards date ill 
regard to the tracts on medicine which form part of the contents 
of the manuscript from Kashgar known by the name of its dis¬ 
coverer in iBpa. 1 Pal geographically it can be referred with fair 
certainty to the fourth century A. D. p and in the first of its seven* 
treatises one tract 3 deals with garlic (tafuna) and its valuable 
qualities for prolonging life 5 a second gives also a recipe for an 
elixir to secure a thousand years of life, and discusses eye¬ 
washes and eye-salves with many other topics. Another text (iiij 
gives fourteen recipes for external and internal application, while 
great importance attaches to the Ndvanftctka (u), which by its 
title proclaims itself the cream of former treatise*. Divided into 
sixteen sections it gives information regarding powders, deeoc- 
tjnnfl, oilsp elixirs, aphrodisiacs, and Other recipes, including a 
treatise on children's diseases which often is cited and preserved 
in manuscript in varied forms. The treatises are written h verse^ 
not seldom the more elaborate metres being used h and this 
peculiarity is preserved not rarely in later recipes. The advantage, 
it may be surmised, of this proceeding was that, as the syllables 
were fixed in number and length, it was possible to ensure in 
some measure tile correctness of important recipes. 

Among the authors cited are Atreya, Ks&repani, Jgiukama, 
Parian, Bhed^ and Hants, all satis of Pumrvasu Atrcya, but 
Caraka is not mentioned, though Su^mtas name occurs. This, 
however* is no evidence against use of the Caraka Samhitd l which 
may be regarded as certain* for A trey a ranked as the teacher of 
Caraka, and the pupil, therefore, was covered by the teacher 5 
name. The Bhtla Samhiiti is also used* 

The language of the Bower Manuscript 4 is of a peculiar 

1 Hoemle* T&* fi*t**r 1 4^ 

1 Fart* I-III at t mescal, IV md V cjo BifoAiUtw/f, oahfinwusy, VI and VII 
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character, being popular Sanskrit heavily affected by Prakrit isms, 
augmenting comparison with the mixed dialect of Buddhist San¬ 
skrit, which it may resemble in being an effort to write Sanskrit 
by persons used to writing in Prakrit, A barbarous Sanskrit is 
found also in medical formulae discovered in Eastern Turkestan, 
accompanied by a version in an Iranian dialect. 1 It must, of 
course, be remembered that doctors were often men of a restricted 
culture who could not be expected to be familiar with the niceties 
of Sanskrit, a phenomenon seen far more strongly in the works 
on architecture, 


4- Later Medical Works 


Indian tradition traces Vagbhata as the third of the great 
names of medical science, not without recognition that he is later 
than strata. Two writers of this name must be distinguished, 
though both Claim the same parentage in their works, the 
AftSngasaihgrafta' and the AttahgaMrdayesaihkM? as we have 
them. The elder Viigbhata, Vyddha Vagbhata, is son of Siiiha- 
gupta. and grandson Of Vagblmta, and his teacher was the Buddh¬ 
ist Avaloklta, Hi. work was clearly used by the younger writer, 
whose metrical form as contrasted with the prose mixed with verses 
Of his predecessor confirm his later date. For the date of the 
elder writer we have a valuable hint in Using's reference* to 
a man who shortly before had made a compendium of the eight 
topics of mod tel®; to idem ify him with Vagbhata, who was dearly 
a Buddhut, seems eminently reasonable. For VSohhnto u,,- !»«* 



in his cast; the U tiaralantra. 4 
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Of the eighth or ninth century is th a Jtngvinifcaya 1 oFMadiiava* 
karsij son of Indukara, which h an important treatise on patho¬ 
logy, of decisive importance on later Indian medicine. It is 
probable, if not proved, that Madhava is older than Drdhabah 
The Siddltiyogts 1 or Vfnd&madhova of Vfiida follows in its order 
or diseases iliat of the Rugvin^ya, and provides prescriptions 
for airing a large number of ailments from fever to poisoning. 
The suggestion that Vftida. h the true name ol the author of the 
RHgviniftwya is pUurfbte, but unproved. Vfnda is used largely 
in Cakrapanidatta's treatise on therapeutics, the Ci&itsasdra* 
samgraha (c. 1060), and Midhava and Sufruta in the work of the 
same name by Vafigasena, son of GadSdhara^ of the eleventh or 
twelfth century. In 1234 Milhana wrote at Delhi ihe CikitsltMfta 
in 2,500 verges. To a Nugarjuna are ascribed a YflfOS&ra and 
YegtffataftrtJ The Sam hits of Qarfigadhara was commented on 
by Vopadcva* son of the physician Ke^ava* and protdg^ of 
HeinildrI (c. 1300), who also wrote a fattiffokf on powders, pills, 
Sc c. Q5rftgadhara provides for the use of opium and quicksilver 
and the use of the pulse in diagnosis, methods which have been 
referred to Permit or Arabic sources- Later works are numerous 
and expansive; especially favoured ore Tisata's £1*1/ sd&atiM 
(14th cent*)! Uhava Mirra's Btev&prtfJh&fn (idth cent), Lollniba- 
raja's Vairfyfijsvana (17th cent}.' 4 Numerous monographs OH 
different kinds of diseases, including Surapfila's Vfkfdyurvtda 
on plant diseases, are recorded, but none are early* 

Historically important is the branch of Indian Literature deal¬ 
ing with the merits of metallic preparations of which quicksilver 
iftiStftrtra) ranks first in Importance- Quicksilver Is attributed 
equal power over the body us over metals, and it serves the 
philosophers stone to transmute ba*e metals while enormously 
increasing their bulk, an idea expressed in the kciivtdhirt rasa of 
the R&jiitaraNgiHh Elixirs of this sort are deemed to give per¬ 
petual youth, lih: for a thousand year$ J invisibility, invulnerability, 
and other good things. The date of the earliest writings is 

* Cf, ricwrnlr, 0j#4v/tf£i. p. 14; JR AS. i$o 6 , rp. s&Sl; 190^, YilUuri, 
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’uncertain; the RatarafttBkara 1 of NSgarjuna is assigned by Ray, 
but not oil completely convincing grounds, to the seventh or 
eighth century. Alberuni" 1,1030) derides the whole science of 
elixirs, Rnsayana, as worthless* The Rasdrittira 1 is assigned by 
its editor toe. 1200, and we have in the Sayv:%darf(ttta$athgraha 4 
a fairly early proof of the love of alchemy in the account of the 
Rase^varadar^ana, the system of quicksilver. These adepts were 
halvas, but they were also convinced of the high importance 
attaching to the preservation of the body as a means to obtaining 
release in life, and the text Cites passages from the Rasdrttttva, 
Rosettrdaya, and Rastpa/irasirfdMuta, The Ras/irain/tsam- 
vaaya* is ascribed to Vagbhata in seme texts, in others to 
A^vinThimSra or Nityanatha ; it has been nwigned conjecturally 
to 1300, Nitvaniitha is author of the Rasarciindkaya, while a 


RmtndmcinsdmtUfi by Ramacandr* is extant, and the Jain 
Memtunga wrote a comment on a RasddhyUyu The interest of 
these works is, however, entirely dependent on substance. 

Medical dictionaries may be ancient | none of those preserved 
is old. The Dkonvantart Nigkttnlu * may in principle be older 
than A imra, but it refers to quicksilver and, therefore, presum¬ 
ably is later than hia — dubious—date, which indeed has been 
placed after v IgbhaU on the score of his use of the term jalru? 
The gahdapradifa was written for Bhimapala of Bengal by 
Sure^vara In 1075, while Namhari'a Rdjmighantu » dates from 
tS35 _ .S c 'i Hr d Madanapala's i/TadnH&vittodattighwtfa ,* a compre- 
hensive dictionary of materia medic*, ts as late as 1374, Works 
on terms of dietetics and cookery are also recorded, such as the 
P&tftysfa ih)tftttig&axtu 4 1 

J fUjr, Mutry ,f cktmitry, ii, Scrims T «u, f , M 0n ^ ^tulaa ot 
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5. Greta* and Indian Medkim 

The striking similarity in many points between the Greek and 
the Indian medical systems 1 * * 4 has long been well known* We 
find in both such things as the doctrine of humours, whose 
derangement explains disease, the three stage® of fever and other 
disorders which correspond to the Greek triad, of awjria, cr, 
and 1 the division of tneaiig of healing into hot and told. or 

dry and oily ; the healing of diseases by remedies of oppos¬ 
ing character ; the insistence in the manner of Hippok rates un 
prognosis; ihe oath exacted from doctors and Llie rules of 
etiquette and professional conduct declared to be incumbent on 
healers. There arc also many detailed correspondences ; both 
systems emphasize the influence of the seasons on health, and 
contrary to Indian feeling we have in some cases insistence on 
the use of strong drink as a remedy. Quotidian* tertian* and 
quartan fevers are noted* consumption Is prominently dealt with, 
while little account comparatively is taken of affections of the 
heart. There arc also similarities in regard to embryology ; the 
doctrine of the simultaneous development of the members is bdd 1 
the connexion of the m^k sex with the right side is noted, and 
a like cause h given for the production of twins ; the viability of 
an eighth'month foetus ls asserted, that of a seventh-month is 
denied 5 there is similarity in regard to the removal of a dead 
foetus. Jo surgery there is similarity in Lho operation fur ^Lmic,. 
in modes of dealing with haemorrhoids, in blood letting, in the use 
of leeches, including according to Su^ruta" those from Greece, 
cauteries, many surgical instruments* and the use of the left hand 
to deal with the right eye in ophthalmology. It must t however, be 
confessed that it is very difficult to determine how much is due to 
Greek influence and how much is merely parallel development. 
The doctrine of the three humours, which at first sight might be 
held to be definitely Greek, bin close connexion with the Samkhy.i 

1 See JuSh, jt fejuii*! pfi. ij f, wilh lefeieDcttf. Itc dcili ilw with Indian relatione 
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system of the three Gunas or constituents; moreover, one of the 
humours, wind, is already known in the Atharvavcda , and the 
Kaufika Sutra 1 is alleged by the comment, perhaps with justifica¬ 
tion, to have recognized the doctrine of three, wind, bile, and 
phlegm. 

On the other hand,* we must recognize that we have certain 
information that both Ktesias (c. 400 B. c.) and Megasthenes 
( c. 300 B. C.) visited or lived in northern India, and other facts can 
be adduced to suggest derivation, especially of surgical doctrine, 
from Greece. Whatever was the case with Hippokrates, there is 
no doubt of the prevalence of dissection of the human body in 
the Alexandrian schools of Herophilos and Erasistratos in the 
third century B. c., while in India we have no original passage in 
Caraka which admits of this, though Su 9 ruta has two chapters 
on surgical instruments and one on the mode of operation. But 
there is difficulty in postulating Indian borrowing, because the 
Alexandrians developed such accurate knowledge, comparatively 
speaking, of the muscular and vascular systems that it is difficult 
to suppose that India, if it had borrowed its anatomy from 
Greece, would have been content to remain indifferent to the 
other advances made in Greece. The definite evidence of rela¬ 
tion is rendered almost impracticable of attainment by the 
absence of any early Greek lists of the bones of the human body 
as reckoned in Greek surgery. Celsus, it has been noted, giving 
the Greek osteology of the first century B. c. speaks of the carpus 
and tarsus as consisting of many minute bones, the number of 
which is uncertain, but says that they present the appearance of 
a single, interiorly concave, bone, and in Su 9 ruta and Caraka 
respectively we have the opposed views of a number of small 
ones and a single bone. Again, the Greek and the Indian views 
correspon in regarding the fingers and the toes as consisting each 
of three joints springing from the metacarpals. Against these 
acts oernle points out that, if a Talmudic summary can be 
regarded as representing Greek views, which is possible, there 
must have been a profound difference between the Greek and the 
Indian enumeration of bones in the body. Greece, of course, 
borrowed from India the use of several medicinal plants, but 

* Bloomfield, SBE. xlii. 246,483, 516 f. 

2 Cf. IIoernle, Osteology , pp. iii flf. 
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there is clearly no ground for the assumption of Indian influence 
in early days on Greek medicine. The disrepute of anatomy 1 
acted as a fatal barrier to the progress of India in the field of 
surgery and hampered its success in the field of medicine. 2 

1 In Vagbhata this is already clearly evident. 

2 On Greek medicine cf. R. O. Moon, Hippocrates and his Successors (1923) ; 
T. C. Albutt, Greek Medicine in AW( 1921); C. Singer, Greek Biology and Greek 
Medicine (1924). See also II. Fichner, Die Medizin im A zest a (1925) ; D. Campbell, 
Arabian Medicine (1926); E. G. Browne, Arabian Medicine (1931); Neuburger, 
History of Medicine, i. (1910). 
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ASTRONOMY, ASTROLOGY, AND MATHEMATICS 
I. The Prt-sdeniiftc Period 


T HERE is a definite breach of continuity In Indian 
thought on astronomy, with which astrology and mathe¬ 
matics arc ever closely connected, 1 In the Vcdic period; we 
find extremely little sign of astronomical study; the year is 
vaguely reckoned, and the twenty-seven or twenty-eight Nak- 
satras, moon stations, are of dubious origin. At the dose of the 
\ edic period we have more elaborate works on the calendar 
evinced in Sutra notices and summed up in the Vtdafigii* 

preserved in two versions, for the Yajurvcda and the Rgvtdti ; 
rw find here a calendar arranged on the basis of a five-year 
Yuga, with a 3 5 d-d ay year, notices of the position of the sun and 
moon at the solstices, and at new and full moon with regard to 
the hinksatras. Some further development of a purely Indian 
type is found in the case of works like the Gargl Samhi(S % of 
which we have fragments, the astronomical hints of the Vfddha 
Gargasa mhita , the fragment of Pausharasadin preserved in the 
Weber MS., the Nak^tfra and other Paripslas of the Atharva- 
itda, and the Poitiima/m Siddhanta recorded by Varihamihira. 
The J.iin texts, chiefly the Sitryaprajiiapti? though they 
develop a fantastic view of their own, are essentially of this type. 
The epic, the Furanas, the Sinrlis, and old writers such as Para- 
£araL known from fragments arc of the same type. 

The characteristics of this period are a general ignorance of 
the mean motions of the sun and moon, resulting in faulty appre¬ 
ciation of the length of years and months ; a total ignorance of 
the true motion as opposed to mean motion ; the teaching of an 
equal da.ly rncrcase or decrease of the length of the day ; dividing 
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the sphere into twenty-seven or twenty-eight Naksatras ; en¬ 
tertaining fantastic ideas of the constitution of the earth and the 
universe, and a dctenninfl.LEon on false premisses tn work out larve 
numerical calculations All save the Jain texts assume that the 
winter solstice fell at the beginning of the Naksatra Dbam^hn. 
but this datum Es quite insufficient to citable us to fix in any 
way the dale of the works. They contribute to the scientific 
period two ideas of great importance* if of no value : Lhe concep¬ 
tion uf great Yugas t during which a complete change of the 
heavenly bodies is carried out, so that a new Yuga begins with 
all of them in the same places as the preceding Yuga; and the 
conception of the lunar day, Tithi, which is a thirtieth part of a 
synodical month p a strange and not convenient unit. 

In one sphere, however, distinctly interesting results were 
attained in geometry as a result of the cam Liken In the measure¬ 
ment of altars. These results are enshrined In the £ii!ba-sritras p 
works which are of the Sate Sutra period, possibly of c, 200 Ii. C., 
though this h mere guesswork. They are concerned with the 
construction of squares and rectangles; the relation of the 
diagonal to the sides " the equivalence of rectangles and square *; 
and the construction of equivalent squares and circles* YVc find 
the Pythagorean problem stated generally, but there is nothing 
to show how far it wa* fully understood and whaL exactly was 
the Indian conception of the irrational- The question of 
influence on Pythagoras or influence of Greece or Egypt cm 
Tudia has been much discussed 1 without proving any dependence 
in cither case T Rut in any event the theories of the C^ulba^ 
sutras fur whatever reason had apparently no eflett on the later 
progress of geometry. 

2. TAr Period 0/ the SiddAniitas 

Varahamihira, who Is asserted to have died in A. D. 587, and 
who wrote perhaps <r. 550, has preserved in his PtvleasiddMn- 
tikn * information of the contents of five Siddhfintas of an earlier 

i Cf>K«h3iJRA&. iyio k p^ 5i9-« i Kay*. jKAS <*i?a r p|] |4$ThUaui, 
P- 7 $- 

* Ed, G. Ttiilmfcl still SatUn'rljiii Driver, BfliaiM, 1SS9. Srepl^ M P. Klunryal 
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date. Of these the Paitdmaha belonged to the pre-scientific 
period, but the other four in various degrees showed a new spirit, 
which it is impossible not to ascribe to Greek influence, which dis¬ 
played itself also indelibly in the case of astrology. It is signifi¬ 
cant in the extreme that two of these Siddhantas bear non-Indian 
names, the Romaka, which must be connected with Rome, and 
the Paulina, which reminds us of the name of Paulus Alexan- 
drinus, of whom, however, we have preserved only an astrological 
treatise. The Sftrya Siddhanta , in the form in which we have 
it, asserts that it was revealed by Surya to Asura Maya in 
Romaka, which is significant. The Romaka adopts not the Indian 
Yuga system, but one of its own, namely the Metonic period of 
nineteen years multiplied by 150 which gives the smallest Yuga 
exactly divisible into integral numbers of lunar months and 
civil days. Further, it makes calculations for the meridian 1 of 
Yavanapura, city of the Greeks ; and the Paulina, which does not 
adopt a constant Yuga, but operates with specially constructed 
short periods of time, gives the difference in longitude between 
Yavanapura and Ujjain. The Romaka again alone of Indian 
works operates with the tropical revolutions of the sun and 
moon, while the Surya Siddhanta and probably even the Paulina 
deal with sidereal revolutions. The Surya , it seems, shows us 
the process of adaptation of the new science to Indian ideas in 
its most pronounced state ; thus it accepts the Kalpa system, 
while, on the other hand, it is more precise in doctrine than its 
rivals; it alone gives a general rule for the equation of the 
centre, and its full treatment of eclipses contrasts with the meagre 
rules of the Romaka and the rough formulae of the Paulina. 
The mention of Romaka, of course, need not be interpreted as 
an allusion to Rome ; it is due to the fame of the Roman Empire 
when the knowledge which came probably from Alexandria 
came to be associated with the name of the great metropolis. 

The evidences of Greek derivation in the Siddhantas, and still 
more plainly in later works, may be summed up as follows. 2 
The division of the ecliptic into the Naksatras yields to that into 
the signs of the zodiac, with names borrowed from the Greek; 
the motions of the planets, hitherto neglected, come to be 

' Alexandria. Kern, Brhatsamhitn , p. 54. 

2 Kaye, Hindu Astronomy , pp. 39 ff. 
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explained by the doctrine of epicycles; the notion of parallax 
and methods of calculating it were introduced; new methods of 
calculating eclipses appear; the heliacal rising and setting of 
heavenly bodies was studied, especially with astrological refer¬ 
ence ; correct measurements of day and night were achieved ; 
the length of the year was revised ; and the names of the plane¬ 
tary week-days were introduced. We find already in the 
Paulina —perhaps also in the other Siddhantas an important 
contribution to Indian trigonometry, in the shape of a table of 
sines, which seems clearly to have been borrowed from Ptolemy’s 
table of chords, the device being adopted of dividing the radius 
not into sixty parts with Ptolemy but into 120 parts, thus enabling 
the value given for the chords to be taken over bodily for the 
sines of half the angles. It is only in Aryabhata that we find 
the radius as 3438' with the necessary change of sine values. 

The exact mode and date of the introduction of these Greek 
elements has been disputed, and Whitney 1 suggested that it fell 
in a period before the Syntaxis of Ptolemy, a view supported by 
the constant difference in detail as in the figures of the epicycles 
of the planets. The question is rendered specially obscure by 
the fact that we do not know how Greek astronomy progressed 
between Hipparchos and Ptolemy. It is true that Hipparchos 
already settled the theory of the sun and the moon and had dis¬ 
covered the mean periods of the revolutions of the planets, and 
it is conceivable that the Rotnaka Siddhdnta may have con¬ 
tented itself with treating of sun and moon only, in accordance 
with the necessities of the calendar and the practice of the earlier 
Indian period. But Ptolemy claims to have been the first to take 
into account the anomalies in planetary motions dependent on 
the distance of the planet from the sun and its distance from the 
apsis. The Vasistha and Paulina Siddhantas seem to have taken 
some note of planetary anomalies, though exactly what is uncer¬ 
tain. But apart from the similarity as regards sine values noted 
above, which is strongly in favour of use of Ptolemy’s results, 
the position may best be explained on the basis of Thibaut s 
suggestion as to the means by which Ptolemy s views reached 
India. It is indeed incredible that Indian astronomers should 

1 JAOS. vi. 470 IT, Cf. Thibaut, PtiiichasiiUhtintik^, pp. H ff.; Astronomic, 
pp. 47 ff. 
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have deviated so largely and needlessly from hi* work, if they 
had real knowledge of it. Hut they probably learned their views 
from books of a very inferior type, the son of manual used by 
astrologers and calendar makers, works which troubled not at all 
about the basis uf their rJium/t, but simply gave results con¬ 
venient for ptactical purposes The Indian Siddhmitas, then, of 
the Sirya type would represent not a mere borrowing nor an 
adaptation, but a combination and development on independent 
lines of dements borrowed in the shape of practical rules and 
vague hints of theory from mere manuals. The dale of the 
borrowing cannot be determined with certainty. If, as is prob - 
able, the year 505 marks the date of Lata, who commented on 
the Romaka Siddhaata, it is natural to place that text about 
a.d. 400 at latest, and, if we place the period of reception some¬ 
where in the time between A. D. 300-500, we reach a plausible 
result, though not one admitting of strict proof. This accords 
with the period when the Gupta Empire was showing many signs 
of contact with the Roman Empire in other spheres of activity, 
and the Snssrmian dynasty’s rule may have promoted intercourse. 
Rut the old Sirya SiddMnta shows us a specifically Indian 
reaction; it accepts where it thinks fit the new matter, but it fits 
it in as far as may be with the old; it revels in the theory of 
Kalpas, restores the pre-eminence of mount Mem at the north 
pole, finds room for the Nakaatr.rs, and so forth. 

None of the SiddhSntas which VarShamihlm had before him 
has come down to us in its original form. We know that 
Bhattntpala had before him a Paulifa so changed as to render 
the retention or the same name anomalous. The Paiidtnaka 
SiddhaKti j of \ arahaixiihim differed little from the pre-scientific 
period; it commenced, however, a Yuga in the third year of the 
gaka epoch, which may give its date. It differed from the 
Brahma Siddhanta forming part of llic Vhaudharmattara Parana 
on which Brahmagupta's Sfihuta Brakttnuiddhcint* h on one 
view based, and from the Brahma Siddhnnta or fhha/ya Siddh- 
Snta * al1 of ' vhieh P^nt Hit orthodox modem doctrines. The 
Ramahn SidtifuhUa was perhaps touched up hy Uta r. A. D. got 
and certainly later was revised drasLically in the modern sense 
by grlwna, who wrote after Lita and before Brahmagupta. The 
’ TfiC'l'Hfi. IOC, i. 99S JT. 
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Faiisi/ia Siddhutiia appears before Brahmagupta's time to haves 
been revised by Vijayanandin and thi n by Visnucandm, but the 
Laghu Vfisiftfct Siddhania 1 which we have is clearly not con¬ 
nected with the original or the revision, and the J rddha Vaswtha 
Siddhtinia? which exists In manuscripts, see ms equally far removed. 
The Surf a Siddkanta 1 which we have in fourteen chapters oJ 
£lokas, is clearly in many respects modernised from the original ; 
possibly Liita had a hand in this, as AlbetHui ascribes the work 
to him, and he commented on the R&maka and Panina texts. 


3 , Aryabhata and later Astronomers 

Before the discovery of the Pan&a&iddkantika the credit of 
introducing the new ideas into Indian astronomy was usually 
given to Aryabhata of Kusumapura f who was horn in A.D. 476 
and wrote in 499- We have of him only the AryaS/mtiya , 1 in 
the shape of 10 stanzas in Ary a verses ; the Vaftigi in 

which he givCi his numerical notation \ and the Aryd^fafala f 
10H Aryls, divided into the ir&tfita ,33 stanzas on mathematics 1 
i£ataJbriyt! t 13 stanzas on measurement of time ; and Cota, 
50 stanzas on the sphere. His other works arc lost; Alberunl 
already could judge of him only by Brahmagupta s attacks. His 
fame in the light of our larger knowledge seems overdone, as he 
docs not advance much beyond the old Svryn SidtfAmii 1 and his 
views often agree with those of Paulina y but he may have earned 
commendation by the brevity and elegance of his composition ; 
moreover. Fits is the first work to show a distinct chapter on 
mathematics in relation to astronomy, and the division of astro 
iiomiail topics may have seemed effective. It is, however, of 
very real interest that he held that the earth was a sphere and 
rotated on its axis; the idea was not approved by cither 
Varahamihira or Brahmagupta ; if it were so, why can falcons 
return from the sky to their nests, and why are not flags always 
blown in one direction as a result of the motion ? It is tempting 
to see here a bon owing by Aryabhata from Greece, but obviously 

■ m. Bcnra, I m* 1 IOC. i. ■ 
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that S3 a mere guess. He did not believe, we learn. In the height 
of Merit, he equated the four Yugas despite traditional difference 
of Icngihp and lie scribed eclipses not to the operation of Rshu, 
but to the moon and the shadow ul the eatth, for which Brahma¬ 
gupta severely censures him. From Aryabhata a second writer 
of that name must be distinguished I he was known to AlbcrCnt 
and we have a work of considerable size, the Ary a Stdditan£a t l 
which ha3 been ascribed Lo r. 950, and which in it* numerical 
notation differs entirely from Aryabhata. 

In addition to Lata and Aryabhata, Varahunnhira mention* 
Stohfls l Vidyumna, and Vijayanimdiiu His own work lay mainly 
in the field of astrology, but liis Pufims&dMntihl is of very 
high historical importance^ despite its obscurity through the con 
ruption of the text and lack of old commentaries AlbErunl 
thought well of him* and he shows common sense, ns when he 
declines to accept conjunctions of planets as explaining eclipses. 
Much more important was Brahmagupta, born A*tx .^8, son of 
Jisnu o( Bhillamalla near Multan, who wrote his Brtihma Sid- 
d/irtttia '* or Spfititn Sidd/mn/a in 6&E ; as has been said, this is 
believed traditionally to be based on a section of lhe Visnudh^r- 
tmtt$ra f but it may be rather that that version b borrowed from 
Brahmagupta, In *65 he evrote the Kfmndaldmdyftka? a Karnna, 
that is, a practical treatise giving material in a convenient .shape 
for astronomical calculations, but this was based on a lost work 
of Aryabhata, who again agreed with the Surya Siddktwta- 
Brahmagupta Is essentially- on the same level as that text, but 
he is far more systematic and Complete, and in chapter xi of the 
SirfdMiif/t he attacks very severely Aryabhata in a tone which 
called down upon him the just censure of Alberunl, It is clear 
also that he was under the Control of orthodoxy more than his 
prcdcce33or, while, like Slim, he excelled in mathomatic^. One 
chapter of the Stdd/iftnln he devotes tu solving astronomical 
problems. 

Later than Brahmagupta probably must be put La I la, author 
of the ^ifJ'rtdfiivfdtf/it&iFifrfl* treatise to increase the pnpii P £ 

1 &t llenilrti, irjra, Cf. Ftwt, JR AS- tc>i i, pp» 7 * 311 ”.; 141 r, pp. 45* ff, 
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intelligence* which was commented on by Blhiskam, though 
tradition makes him a pupil of Aryabhata. loBhOja isa-scrlbcd 
the RojftrHrgiuika l a Karan a ol s 042 , and the Bfifisvaji , 1 a K ;u ana 
by ^aLinanda, begins its reckoning from A.D- 1099. bar more 
important is the •SfVft/AJjt/rff/rtfrtW/fp i 1 of BhaskaraiGa/Ya, written 
in ujjo. It falls into four parts, the Uhnat! and Bijaganita l 
containing the muhematical part of his work, and the Grains 
gmiita and Guia, chapters giving astronomy proper. In the Gcfa 
there is a section on astronomical problems, a treatise on astro¬ 
nomical instruments, and a description of the seasons. His 
Kamwkuml&k* da# from 1178; His attitude is that of the 
Suryji Subikmrn and Brahmagupta, but he Is dear and precise, 
while hh commentary on hss Ary& stanzas has the merit of 
making his ambiguous phrases intelligible. After Bbaskara no 
progress cart be recorded in Indian astronomy, though there were 
written popular works like the tables of Makuranda (14;- Hi, 
Titkyadipattra, or the Grahaidgfmva of Gan«;a h son of Kc^ava, 
w ho wrote in 1520. The advent of Persian and Arabic influences 
has left Indian astronomy unchanged, nor has it ever been 
extinguished by western science, 

4, Aryabhata and iakr Matkmnikiaus 

AryabhiUa, as we have seen, was the first to insert a definitely 
mathematical 1 section tit life astronomy* He deals in it uilfo 
evolution and involution* arra and volumes; then, after a semi- 
u^Li unuuuca] section dealing with the circle, shadow pnobkms T 
ScC T he proceeds to progressions and algebraic identities. The 
rest of the Gar/i/n tleak with examples, ^xvc at the close when 
inf3etcrruinate equations of the first degree are taken up 
{Gx + fy—£\ We find also a remarkably accurate value* «f 
it, vta. 3 1 1416, and the rule known as the epanthem" and the 
type of definition not otherwise In use In India, 1 The psoduet cl 
three equal numbers is a cube and It alsn lias twelve edges. 
On llie other hand, we must sel dear errors in the volume uf 

' lid. tfcmrcs. 1S*J. ‘ Ef- Ben™, IS«i M. JhJ. /W-r, N ft 

f Kit ftfSi&Efcfty tSSl. 

4 Kaye, Mian Matfcmufi'i J Cffli 5 1 ***- 1 n - 
a Tlif qric vnlutis ; H&^lsisjAOS- **\il 1*4 *■ 
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a pyramid and a sphere. His notation 1 is unique ; it uses the 
consonants l' to m for i to 25, the rest, y to //, for 30 to 100, while 
the vowels denote multiplication by powers of too, a being ioo° 
and au ioo ,c . 

Brahmagupta’s work covers very briefly the ordinary arith¬ 
metical operations, square and cube roots, rule of three, interest, 
progressions, geometry, including treatment of the rational right- 
angled triangle and the elements of the circle, elementary men¬ 
suration of solids, shadow problems, negative and positive 
quantities, cipher, surds, simple algebraic identities, indeterminate 
equations of the first and second degrees, in considerable detail, 
and simple equations of the first and second degrees which are 
riefly treated.^ Special attention is given to cyclic quadrilaterals. 
Later, in the ninth century under the Rastrakuta king Amogha- 
varsa we have the Ganitasarasamgraha * of Mahaviracarya, 
which insists on the importance of its subject for every kind of 
science from cooking to logic, and adapts in its exposition the 
elegance which is later still further affected by Bhaskara. The 
wor is fuller but rather more elementary than that of Brahma- 
gup a, it gives many examples of solutions of indeterminates, 
n °. ! C cyc 1C meth °d ’ of Brahmagupta; it introduces 
ellinsm h t- / 5r °^ reS f IOnS and a * one deals, inaccurately, with 
Trl 2 ’> , n ° f ° mal 3,gebra - C" dhara . born 99 i, in his 

h .J‘ ““"J ° n tb f Same level as M ahavlra, but is cited as 
those of R b' V1 ' tlU<l ratlC equatIons - On Qridhara’s work and 
Lilavati* nu-T* ant ^ a certain Padmanabha was based the 
and ’Ibl/J t /\ ia WHich a ,OVely maidcn >s addressed, 
Bijazanita wh* h ° ^ * lt ,ncludes combinations, while the 
and most ' t IC agrees ar gely with Brahmagupta, is the fullest 

WW Bhaskara 

his work was founded ° nd ' an mathematics i a school to study 
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age is the math^m f 1 ^ ^ lven *° astl *ology. Of dubious 
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manuscript, 1 from its place of discovery in Peshawar. It is 
written in Sutra style with examples in £lokas, taken from daily 
life, and explanations in prose. The mixed Sanskrit in which it 
is written induced Hoernle to ascribe the work to the third or 
fourth century A.D., and the manuscript on palaeographic 
grounds was ascribed by him to the eighth or ninth century, but 
these conclusions are far from being certain, and the work may 
date much later. 

5 . Greece and Indian Mathematics 

The relation of India to Greek mathematics in this period is 
one of complexity and difficulty, and it cannot be disposed of by 
insisting on the indebtedness of India to Greece in respect either 
of astronomy or astrology, for in both cases the exact extent of 
that influence is obscure. 2 The question is obscured also by the 
fact that we have lost the works of Hypatia, murdered in 415 by 
the Alexandrian mob, and therefore cannot trace the progress 
of mathematics after Diophantos (c. 260). The visit of the 
philosophers expelled from the schools of Philosophy in Athens 
in 530 to the court of Chosrau of Persia in 532 was brief, and it 
is not much use speculating on its possibilities, though Damaskios 
and Simplikios, who had some repute in mathematics, were 
among those involved. The facts are that, as regards indeter¬ 
minate equations, the Greeks by the fourth century had achieved 
rational solutions, not necessarily integral, of equations of the 
first and second degree and of some cases of the third degree. 
The Indian records go distinctly beyond this. Brahmagupta 
shows a complete grasp of the integral solution of ax±_by=^c^ 
and he indicates one method, called by Bhaskara the method by 
composition, of the solution of Du 2 + 1 =/*. Bhaskara adds the 
cyclic method, as he calls it, and the combination of these two 
methods, which gives integral solutions, has been styled by 

1 Hoernle, OC. VII, i. 128 ft; IA. xvii. 33 ff. Contrast Kaye, JPASB. 1907, 
pp. 498 fL; 1912, pp. 349 ft. 

2 Kaye {Hindu Mathematics') goes rather far in his claims for Greece. Contrast 
D. E Smith in Rangacarya’s Ganitasdrasamgraha> pp. xxi ff. For older views see 
Hankel, Gcsch. dcr Math . (1874), pp. 173 ft.; Cantor, Gesch. dcr Math., i. 505 ft.; 
M. Simon, Gesch, dcr Math. (1909). See also J. L. Heiberg, Mathematics and 
Physical Science in Classical Antiquity (1922); D. E. Smith, Hist, of Mathematics 
(I 9 2 5 ); Pect, The Rhind Mathematical Papyrus (1923) ; Heath, Hist, (1921). 
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Hiitikd the finest thing achieved in the theory of numbers be fete 
Lagrange. To find an ultimate Greek origin fnr these discoveries 
seems due rather to a parti ft is than to justice. 

Another point on which special interest in India was centred 
was the question of obtaining integral solutions in the case of the 
rational right-angler) triangle. The icsulls achieved ihcre arc 
interesting and may be compared with similar work, not by any 
mcann identical, of Euclid and Dioph autos, as well as solutions 
ascribed to Plato hy Produs, Brahmagupta, Mahavtrn, and 
Jlhasknra all contribute to the topic, and the former first Ktatcs 
certain historically interesting problems; the sum of the sides is 
40 mid area 60; the sum of the sides is 36 and tile product 
7 xfioo; the area Is numerically equal to the hypotenuse; or to 
the product of llic sides, Brahmagupta further did important 
work on cyclic quadrilaterals, achieving as one of his results his 
theorem: ^={ad + be) {tte + hi) j (ab+erf), and y *-+ tl () 
(ae+ifti )/(i ni+bi), where x and y arc the diagonals of the cyclic 
quadrilateral, a t b , e, d. Mahavlm and QfftUiara repeat some of his 
matter, but their commentators show ignorance of the principle, 
and Iihaskara severely condemns both him who puts such a 
qui'iicm and him who answers it. It is interesting, but by no 
means a proof of borrowing, that a commentator on Brahma¬ 
gupta constructs from triangles new triangles and actually uses 
the Mine examples as lJiophsntos. Nor can we draw any 
definite conclusion from the fact that Indian mathematics in 
regarc to geometry shows an absence of definitions, does not dcat 
with angles nor mention parallels, n0 r give a theory of proper- 
tion, while traditional inaccuracies arc common and knowledge h 
in the later period steadily declining. The same facts are seen 
m Greek- geometry from A.n. 3 oo, an d possibly wc can best 
understand Indian facts as indicating borrowings from Mich 
a decadent school, but there is no cogency in the contention. 

, ^ m epcndcnce and originality of Indian mathematics have 

been defended on the score that the love of dealing with large 
'T LT f "! n calculations is recorded early for India, 

where it is alleged the abacus 1 was invented, and that the 
numerals of the west am borrowed from India, where the place 

P[ ” b « « ^ JRA3. i 9 , PP . mi. 
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value system 1 was introduced, The abacus, on the Other hand* 
Es asserted to he of comparatively modem dale, and ii lias been 
suggested that India borrowed it from Greece. The question 
of numbers b very dubious; the figures of the Brahmi or 
Kharosthi notation have not place value, but their origin is 
uncertain. India knows, beside the unique system of Aryabhata* 
the use or words for numbers, and place value is actually found 
tn inscriptions from the ninth century onwards, but its earliest 
occurrence on an inscription of 5^ is doubted, 1 hough the 
Vtffiifi/m ij'ri clearly knows it, as did Aryabhata and X at 3 haniihira.~ 
But Llicre is considerable antiquity for the t radii ion of the 
boi rowing the Indian figures were known in Syria in A.r. ^ 63 , 
and Mascudi ascribes i he origin to a congress uf sages gathered 
together by king Lira lima. The probability still remains that 
India did render a great nervier in this regard, and in any case 
excelled Greece. It is, uf course, perfectly possible, and In view 
of the facts as regards astronomy and astrology not at all 
unlikely, that India borrowed its impulse to mathematics from 
Greece in the shape of those manuals whence she borrowed her 
astronomy, and this is certainly supported by ihc fact of Arya¬ 
bhata's evaluation of which ta also ascribed 10 Pulton, and it 
was known to Apollonius and Ptolemy. 

Recently the claim of India to have inspired Arabic mathe¬ 
matics haw also been til tacked, on the score that Muhammad 
ibn MOsa (782) In his Algebra is not, us was bug believed .really 
under Indian but under Greek influence, and a good case seems 
to have been made against any substantial import a nee of India 
in this regard ; hut there seems equally alight ground for the 
counterclaim that India borrowed after Brahmagupta from Arab 
mathematics at least in the period up to Bhaskara. But it must 
be remembered that Arabian science from A. D* 77 J borrowed 
freely from Indian astronomy, 3 translating and adapting both 
Aryabhata and Brahmagupta, so that* If we hold that Arabia was 
independent in mathematics oi India* we must recognize that 

1 Srt Kaye, JFA5B. H*0" H pp + 4;= IT. [ tlul-now. AFiMmrtiubt dir 

mrvfiu'u&cn Aut/nr at »frt P D, H. Smith 1- C. Karf bOd, Tbt Bi*dm 

Anriit AM rrjitl: Nan, JA. icr. 10, *vi. C. dc Van?, &W'it r tjl» 7 . 

FP- Sufcuttmr Han;*n. Ua. THQ. ill. ioolt, r 356 (F, 
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bo r re wing of astronomy or astrology must not be adduced as 
conclusive for borrowing of mathematics. Coincidence; with 
Chinese 1 mathematics arc numerous and interesting, and it has, 
of course, long been urged that China invented the system of 
Naksatnis found in early Indian astronomy,® but at present at 
least the case for dependence on China is not made out, and 
Indian influence on China is proved sufficiently by the history of 
Chinese Buddhism and the discoveries in Central Asia. 


6. VaraJutmihim and tarty Astralogtrs 

That the celestial bodies exercise influence on the fate of men, 
and that the future can be foretold from their aspect, is a very 
early belief in India, whether we believe it appeared there inde¬ 
pendently or was borrowed from Babylon. In the H rah in anas 
and the Sutras we find recognition of the idea of a lucky star, 
and the Dharmosutras demand that the king shall have an 
astrologer just as he has a house chaplain, while the Arlhagastrii 
ranks court bards, the servants of the chaplain, and astrologers 
among the lower court functionaries. In war an astrologer is 
essential to foretell the result from the signs, and to encourage 
the army and terrify the foe, On the other side, wc have the fact 
that, like a magician, an astrologer may be ritually impure, and 
the Buddhists denounce the occupation as they do many others. 

We need not doubt that text-books of astrology were numer¬ 
ous, and in fact Varahamihira, whose great work Caused all the 
older texts to disappear, mentions Asita Dcvata, Garga, V r ddha 
Gaiga, Narada, and Parana among authorities. We have 
possibly genuine fragments of these works, but the most con¬ 
siderable are those of the VrtWta Garga Smhhha, or Girgi 
SatkhiW? which is well known for containing in pseudo-prophetic 
form some allusions to Greek rule in India, That it existed as 
early as the first century ii,c. is a mere guess. It is important, 
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however, for its definite assertion that the Greeks are barbarians, 1 
yet imon^ them the science of astrology was well established 
and those who knew it were honoured like seers, how much more 
so then a Brahman skilled in it ? 

Varahamihtra himself divides the science of Jyotis into three 
branches. The tirst, the astronomical and mathematical founda¬ 
tions, is called Tantra ; the next,, Horll, deals with horoscopes, 
and its name is obviously Greek; the think Sarhhitl, covers the 
sphere of natural astrology. His own work on astronomy has 
been mentioned, but* valuable as it is, tt is much less important 
than ht$ Sfhcttsanth1 in which he sliow.s himself a master of 
Lhc learning of his day in wide fields of knowledge, and thoroughly 
skilled in language and metre, not at times without a real touch 
of poetic ability. The scope of the text is ample. After insist¬ 
ing on the importance of knowledge of astrology, lie deals with 
ihe effects of the movements of the sun r of the changes of the 
moon, its conjunction with the planets and eclipses. Then he 
takes up the several constellations and describes their powers 
over the fate of man. InddcnLilly we have in chapter xlv an 
interesting sketch of Indian geography, and we leam what lands, 
people, and things stand under the aegis of each planet; the 
phneEary movements also determine the wars of kings, and each 
year owes its forti/ne or mishap to the planet which presides over 
ft. Wc arc told also of the signs of weather, atid how to foretell 
not merely the crop but the rise and fall of prices. The festival 
of the raising of Indra’s banner (xliii) is poets call y described and 
is followed by further religious matter. The importance of the 
astrotoger in connexion with architecture, the digging of tanks, 
the laying out of garden*, and the making of images leads to 
valuable chapters on these topics (Isii lx). Then comes a 
description of the specific characteristics of oxen, dogs, cocks, 
tortoises, horse?, elephants, man, woman, parasols, &c. (Ixi- 
Ixxiii}* A pmise of women, which is worthy of an anthology^ 
occupies chapter Ixxiv* and is followed by a section on the life 
of the harem, which shown affinity with the Kfima$fitr& and 
Art6a(&sirai Couches and scats come next (Ixxix), then jewels * 

1 Cf. BfkaimukkitA f iL 15. 
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(Ixxs-txjiJtiu); short chapters deal with lamps and tooth Sticks; 
then a long (^Skima, on augttty, lilts eleven chapters ; of the rest, 
two chapters (c and call) deal with marriage, while evi is a finale, 
followed by an index. The (pillion of marriage is also taken up 
in the Brlmi Vivdkapainla and the S'.^tpa Viva&apafaia or the 
author, white he deals with the wars of kings in his Yqgaytitra? 
marching out under favouring combinations, which exists also in 
two forms, in the first part of it he resumes the question of the 
relation of king and astrologer touched on in the BrkatSiuhltitd, 
insisting that the king has a part to play as well as the astrologer* 
In these works, as in. the BflttitsufahitA, we have no reason to see 
anything but a development of the ideas prevalent in India 
itself. 


7, Greece Ci7td Ijuliitn Astrology 

The case, however, is clearly different with the Ihra section of 
astrology on which Varahamthirn has left us a Brhttj- aitd a 
Laghti yat<tkfi. The borrowing of the name and of other terms 
from Greece is flagrant and it is only interesting to note the 
efforts made to give the words an Indian tinge j the names of the 
Houses prove dependence beyond a peradventure: Hura, Pana- 
phara. Apoklima, Hibuka, Trikona, Jamilra, Mcsuniua; tlie signs 
of the zodiac include Kriya, Tavnri, Jitumn, Leya, Path00a. 
jillvA, Kaurpya, Tauksika, Anakcro, Hrdroga, and It thy a, as well 
as translations. Moreover, among his authorities, Maya, Satya- 
carya, Vispugupta. Devasvarom, Jlva^armin, Pin day 11, I'rthu, 
(^akttpiirva, and Siddhasena, occur Manillha and Yavanacarya. 
The only difficulty is the period when the borrowing took place. 
Jacobi v held that it fell not before the fourth century, as the stage 
reached seems to be that attained in the works of Fi mucus 
Male 11ms (r, 3/jO), but it is by no means certain that this view 
can any longer he accepted. A Nepalese manuscript* of a 

1 Eil. Bfirt II- Keen, TS, k, t(ij (F.; uv + 31a JL There aie yuLuiL lull ; 

IOC, 1. 1057 : Catal, p, i**, 
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yavmiu JSitika contains a very obscure and mutilated statement 
which appear* to mean that * Yav.w^vara translated the work 
from his own speech in the year gi of an unspecified era, while 
another person, a king Sphurjidhrajii, brought out the work in the 
shape of 4 fc oso Tndravnjr 3 verses m 191. Now Dhattutpida, the 
CDmitientator on Varahamihira, tells us of one Vara 1109vara 
Sphujiiihvaja who used the (Jaka enc and who p therefore, may be 
a somewhat confused reminiscence of tins set nf two peopEc— 
unless our fragmentary text has obscured the true facts. Kern’s 
suggestion 1 that Yavane^vara was younger than Yarahamihira 
ignores the fact tliat Yaralmmihini cite.-: a Yavanac:lry a who may 
well be meant foe this writer* whose dale then would be a*d, 1% 
We have Liter texts of the Viivatta □ Vrddha of ^,000 

verses, and another test ascribed to Mnwaja YavanaciLrya, 1 
which need not be before Yaiahamiliirii, bill the evifience dearly 
renders it difficult to rely implicitly on Jacobi's dating, Mamttha 
has been compared with Manetho, author of the ApaUksmat*^ 
and this view is Strongly supported by the Fact that he h given 
as agreeing with the ancient Greeks and disagreeing with Varii- 
harm him and Satys, The date of Jacobi is supported by Fleet, 
who lay* stress on the order nf the planets in Varahamihira, 
beginning with the sun, as showing that India adopted a Jewish- 
Christian week, Jewish In respect of order and Christian In 
respect of the names. We know that, according to Dio 
Cassius, the calendrical use of the name* of the planets was 
regular in his time, and in 321 Constantine gave the seven days' 
week its definite sanction by appointing Sunday as a day of rc&t. 
It is fair, however, to note that the use of planet names is to be 
traced much farther back than Dio Cassius, and Lh-ctL the argu¬ 
ment La not aEtqgether conclusive, UuL iL is supported to some 
extent by the Tact that the first case of the u*e of a name of this 
kind tu an inscription 15 In A.D* 4^4, after which it is still rare 
down to a. D. fioa 

1 fifwfMtbAlh 1% p, jj* 
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8 . i^arahami/tirst s Pastry 

Varahamihtat is often effective and spirited in style and the 
existence of Ids work proves the long period of cultivation of 
the Kavya prior to his time. Whether his own or Gai£a\ the 
plJglit of the king who has no guide is well phrased: 

aprmtipa yatkii rdtrir anadityam yath& itttbhah 
tathfisAmvaisaro raja bkrmmty muUut iv&dhvttni. 

‘Like the night without a light, like the sky without the sun, 
even so the king without an astrologer wanders blindly on his 
way.' Misfortunes are effectively portrayed : 

tiUodrfkataf carati vahnir atipracanfo ; grarnan vanani mgt *- 
raai Sit stn'miid/uikfu/j 

ha htti dasynga napdtakata ratnnti; uihsvikrtA vipopavtt bhitvi 
m&rtyastt ftghdh, 

* A fire, fanned by the breeire, rages, seeking to devour villages, 
forests, cities ; robbed of their id I, without cattle, overwhelmed 
by the onslaught of hordes of robbers, the people wail miserably.' 

abhytinnala vtyati samkatamtirtayo 'pi: muitcanti tta Pvacid 
itpCth prafitram payoddli 

sham prajdlmn apt (Oftim ttpaiii sOSyant: nispuinuim npy 
ttpinayad apart Star anti, 

‘The clouds aloft in the sky, though teeming, will not yield 
their abundant water; the grain that springs up in the fields 
withers away, or if it ripens is stolen by evil strangers.' Very 
different is the case in happier times : 

i if a (rath kfUaa kfapittbhttHbaldripakpattt: mighuttanaikajftya- 
pahdavira vitfffdtH 

sarnhyitafiftajanaduftavinaffal argiim: gSm pafayanty avanipd 
fhigarakaratffiydm. 

‘ The kingly power destroys on earth the vast power of the foe ; 
the sky rings with many an echoing shout of victory; joyful the 
good, destroyed the wicked, and kings rule a land where cities 
and treasures abound- 1 The sound effect of the first line is per¬ 
fectly obvious, and it is wry dear in the following line, where Hie 
intensive* indicate the poet's grammatical knowledge: 
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ptplyate madkn maditau saha k&mhtibhir: jtgyyott fravmak&ri 
SGVt'tUiVinam 

b&bfwjyatt 'tiikistfkftsv&Jamuft laliaunam: ah dr sitasya mad a- 
nasya jayavagh$$ak , 

a In the spring month honey drink is drunk with loving 
maidens, to flute and lute many a sweet song is sung ; with 
guests, friends,, kindred, food is Eieely shared, and love reigns 
triumphant in the year of Site/ A stanza cited in an anthology 
is effective and pointed - 

iukuft fnbhas tipthatn t&md anyuh : far&nmubh fttid m samartfu 
puhsdm 

painyo jOi ttsfim na hriyii umkkuhi: pur ah sakMudm i/ra 
dar(&y$ntt. 

* However fair a face the world may turn to those who flee in 
battle, their wives in shame cannot bear to show their faces before 
their friends/ 

Still mure interesting is the number of metres 1 used by Y’ara- 
hamihira. In the Byhaisamhiia some sixty-four occur, eleven of 
which are of extreme rarity and of dubious form. The Ary a 
predominates; then come verses of Indravajra type, then the 
Q1 oka p Vasa nt ati Inka , K athedd hat3, £a rdul avik rid i ta , q! a] ini r 
VaitllTya, and Aupaechandasika: all else are sporadic, many 
occurring only in dv. They indude Anavasila, Aparavaktra, 
KusumavidtrS, Kokilaka or Narkuiaka, Tamarasa, Totaka, 
Da n dak a ( Dodhaka, Drutavilambitai Dhlralalita, Pu|pl!agrS, 
Pfthvi, Prabhavatl, Pramanikl, Frdmitaksara r PrahacsinT^ Bhad- 
rika, BhujaflgaprayEta* Bhujangavijfmbhita, Bhramanmksita, 
Mantgumrtikara, Mattamayura, Matta# Mandakranta, Mahati or 
Varatami* Mai Ini, Mcghavitaiia^ Mcghavlsphurjita, M otanaka^ 
Rukmavati, Riiciri, Vari^patlrapatita, Vati^th^, VMormg 
Vidyunmala J Vai^vadevtfj ^ikhiiritil, £uddhaviraj , CrTpufa* Suva- 
dana^ SragdhnrS, Svagata, Jlarinapluta. H sirin i» and Udgata, 
Drnta^ada, VilasinT, SnmSnika, Tunaka, and varieties of Vidyun- 
mala. The Brhuj Jdiafoi uses thirty-three metres, of which 
eight have irregularities. The skill of Varahamihira is thus 
equal to that of the most accomplished Kavya writers. 
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9. Later IVorks an A strategy 

Little need be said of later exponents of this dubious science. 
Fflbuya^as, son nf Varaliamiliira, wrote a fiatii$&tpaxt'rtfika , 1 on 
nativities, on which li hat tot pa! a commented, as he did on nil 
Variihumihtra's works, the comment on the Brhaj Jtit at a being 
dated in 966; he himself wrote a Jter&fastra in seventy-five 
verses, lihattotpala is historically interesting for the citations lie 
makes from lost works. The VidynmMhnvlya (before 1350) 
claims to put in correct language as opposed to barbarisms {,ipn- 
fah&i) tile precepts of Vasistha, Hrliaspatt, Gargya, and others. 

Other texts of dubiotic antiquity are not rart\ including a 
Vvrfdfta VdsUffia Stithfiitfi and the Jain Jf$ti$asaroddMra of 
Harsakirti Surh The Jy&tirvidahhnnvm 1 may be mentioned, 
because it is the source whence was derived the current doctrine 
of the nine jewels of the court oi Vikraniadltya; It is quite late, 
shows Arabic influence, and need nnt date before the sixteenth 
Century* it was commented on in Many wnrka were 

written also on the auspicious mom-, fits for ceremonies, marriages* 
journeys, and *n forth, under the style of MithGrU as the first 
part of the title; and P when Arabic and Persian influences 
became marked under the Mahomcdan regime, Tajskas appeared, 
the name being derived from Persian Tatji, 4 ArabicNiia- 
kanLWs Tajik# M in two parts, Samjltd- and Varfa- fanim* was 
written in *587 and exists in numerous manuscripts and rditions. 

On omens and prognostications there arc also many late 
treatises; the Adbhtti&sSg&ru was hegiin in 1 t£> 8 by lSal]fl1a- 
fcna of Bengali and finished by Lakr-mansj iliCum, while the S*imn- 
dratUak&i begun in 1160 under Kiimibapala of Gujarat by 
Duriabhataja, son of Naiasiitha h was finished by his son jagad- 
deva s who also wrote the Svapnftdnt&manij explaining dreams; 
the similarity of dream motifs to Marehcn is noteworthy. The 
A'Vir npatijtxyficarya Svara&xiytz a was written at Anahilhpattana 

1 YA. CaktiEiA, 1S75.. 

: Webcar, 74 >MG. ivi 70S Jf, \ xxlv. 393 it. 

1 Uhfmriir fcii, tftfw rt f 1 % p E| PJi _ hxxttff. CL 1JJQ P til [tf-g. 

* | Dcr TYwtmSiAlutie/ fa /^nUriw 1914); W^KM, nvi. 
40? a . 

1 KcgfcUng. KiC, I, l iiof?, Fftr Ja^jjyolinmJla*! camm, 1 m IJsia- 
P vlmM w A r v*f CM fl/ ip p, tiiii. CL KtlUa, lUC Ii «jIff, 
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under A|ay<ipala of Gujarat (i 1 74 “?) I 3 )' Kalahari, son of Amra- 
dova of Dhaiii it deals with the uw oF magic diagrams, marked 
with mystic letters or syllables, as a means of prognostication in 
respect of warlike operations and adventurous undertakings.. 
From Persia appears to have been borrowed the art ofgeomancy, 
which is represented by tlw Ratnahrahasya 1 of Bhayabhafijana- 
^arinan and many other treatises of late date. Of much earhrr 
date arc two treatises tin cubomancy under the style of PafaM- 
Jktvalf preserved as parts iv and v of the Bower manuscript - in 
bad Sanskrit with many signs of Prakrit ic influence; kter tracts 
are known, ascribed to Gargn,' which show' knowledge of the 
term Hora, and therefore postulate the period of Greek influence. 


t tiiJ. I, iiiiit. 1 Huenle, Bamr MS,, pfe $t IT 

i J, F- Sctutlief, /’.lUhitWi J5»): Wriwr. /tut 5f* 1- ’74 11 ' hut u,,v 
tn utufibil kc iIk AMdi Catnip 
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Abacus, invented in India, 526, 527. 

Abdallah ibn al-Moqaffa*, translator of 
Pahlavi ParUatantra , 357. 

Abhimanyu, king of Kazimir, revives 
study of Mahdbkdiya , 428. 

Abhinanda, son of Jayanta, 135; Yoga - 
vasisthasdra, 480. 

Abhinanda, son of (^atananda, 135. 

Abhinavagupta, philosopher and writer 
on poetics, xvii, 214, 387, 388, 392, 

. 395 . 481 . 

Abhiras, 33, 34, 223, 370, 469; speech 
of, 32. 

Ablative, with words denoting near or 
far, 18. 

Abnormal causation ( vibhavand ), 374, 

Abu 1 -MaalI Nasrallah ibn Muhammad 
ibn 'Abd al-Hamld, Kitdb Kalita wa 
Dimna, 358. 

Accent, in Vedicand Classical Sanskrit, 7. 

Accusative with adjectives in uka, 18. 

Achievement of Sanskrit poetry, 344-51. 

Achilles Tatius, tale of Kleitophon and 
Leukippc, 363, 368. 

Act of truth, motif 343. 

Arlarja, western boundary of Aryavarta, 

Adi Buddha, 494. 

alleged author of Karikas, 481. 

Agnyaraja, i. e. Harsavardhana, 316. 

Aelian, 371. 

Aeruid , unevenness of, 07, n. 1. 

Aerial car, 06. 

Aesthetic pleasure, 388, 389. 

Agatharchos, contemporary of Alexander 
the Great, 357 . 

Aggavahsa, Saddaniti , 436. 

Agnivarman, king, 97. 

authority on medicine, 505, 

Ah?r V . a H*" a ' f 51uky ?- *54**55> > 56 , 157 - 

Ahrrs, descendants of the Abhiras, 33. 

Aihole inscription, of Ravikirti, xvii, 97, 

Aims and training of the poet, 338-44. 

Airships, Greek, 369. 

Aischyl os> Greek tragedian (525-457 B.C.), 

Aja, prince, husband of Indumatl, 91, 94, 
. 95 - 

Ajanla frescoes, 68. 


Ajatagatru, parricide, 65. 

Ajayapala, of Gujarat,^35. 

Akalanka, comm, on Aptamimdhsd , 497. 

Akbar, Emperor of India, 415. 

Aksapkda, Nydya Sutra , 482-4. 

Alaka, 85. 

Alamkam, brother of Mankha, 136; 
patron of poets. 161. 

Alafa (Alaka, Allafa), joint author of 
Kavyaptraka^a , xvii, n. 4, 394. 

Alberuni, Arabian geographer, 512, 521, 
5 ^- 

Alchemy, 460. 

Alexander the Great, 33, n. 3. 

Alexandrian poetry, compared with Sans- 
krit, 347. 361. 

'Ali bin Salih, Humdyun Ndmeh , 358. 

Alliteration, '45, n. 1,49, 79,97,105.’ 130, 
an, 318, 333,311, 313, 333, 341, 343, 
369, 373 , 378 , 384. 386-8. 

Amaracandra, Bd/abhdrata f 137; Kavya - 
kalpalatd , 397, 398. 

Amara9akti, of Mahilaropya or Mihila- 
ropya, 248, 250. 

Amarasinha, lexicographer and poet, 76, 

308, 339, 413, 5 ,a - 

Amaru, 183-7. 

Amitabha, heaven of, 494. 

Amitagati, Dharmapariksd and Subhd - 
sitaratnasamdoha , 240, 241, 497. 

Amoghavarsa, Rastraknta king, 53, n. 2, 
5 2 4 * 

Am ft an and a, work of, on the Buddha - 

_ carita, 58. 

Amradeva, of Dhara, 535. 

Amrakuta, hill, 85. 

Ananda, brother ofBilhAna, 153. 

A nan da, Madhavanalakatha , 293. 

Anandajfiana, commentator on Qankara, 

. «i, n. 4. 

Anandatlrtha, Yamakabhdrata , 197, n. 2. 

Anandavardhana, writer on poetics, x, 33, 
43> «7» ,0 5» a i8> 33a, 313, 341, 373, 
386-8, 411. 

Ananta, Bharatacampu , 336. 

Ananta, Viracaritra , 292. 

Ananta, king of Kashmir, 281. 

Anantavirya, comm, on Pariksdmukha - 
sutra , 484. 

Anatomy, study of, 505. 

Andhaka, legend of, 134, 135. 

Andhrabhftyas, 33. 

Andhras, 469. 

Androclus, and the lion, 356. 
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Angulimala, legend of, 504. 

Aniruddha, coinm. on Samkhya Sutra , 


489. 

Annam Bhatta, Tarkasamgraha , 486. 
Anthologies, 222, 323. 

Anthonius von Pforr, Das buck der byspel 
der alien wysen sine loco el anno, about 
1480 » 35 8 * 

Antonius Diogenes, Greek writer of 


Romance, xi. 

Anubhuti, Sarasvatiprakriyd, 432. 

Airtvdri Suhaili , by Husain ibn ’All al- 
Wa'iZf 3 ? 8 . 

Aorists, use of, 19, 20,63,115. 258, 3 ° 7 - 

Apadeva, Mimdhsdnydyaprakdfa , 474. 

Apararka, commentator on Yajilavalkya 

_ Smrti , 447. 

Apastamba, 469, n. 2; see Apastamba 
Dharmasutra . 

Aphrodisiacs, 505. 

Apiyali, ancient grammarian, 423. 

Apollonius of Tyana, xxii, n. 8. 

Apollonius of Perga, Greek mathe¬ 
matician (c. 225 B.C.; Heath, Hist. ii. 

126; Apollonius of Perga , 1896), 527. 

Apollonios Rhodios, Alexandrian poet 
(3rd cent. B. C.), author of Argonaut ika, 
325 » n* *• 34 B, 349 » 350 . 

Appayya DIksita, polymath, 481; Suva- 
laydnanda , 396. 

Apsarases, as types of beauty, 57. 

Aptas, perfect men of Jainism, 240. 

Apuleius, xi; Metamorphoses, 367. 

Arab rule, mediates between civilizations 
of west and east, 360. 

Arabians, connexion with India, 507, 511, 
523 , 527 . 528, 534 - ^ 

Arabian Nights , 360, 361. 

Arabic alchemy, 512, n. 1. 

Arabic numerals, xxiii, xxiv. 

Arabic terms in Sanskrit, 25. 

Archery, treatises on, 464. 

Archilochos, 352, 355. 

Architecture, treatises on, xx, 464, 465. 

Ardradeva, father of Haricandra, 143, 


n. 2. 


Ares and Aphrodite, amour of, 337. 
Arhaddasa, 295. 

Arhat, ideal of an, 61. 

Arikesarin, Calukya king, 333. 

Arisinha, Kavyakalpalatd , 397, 398 ; 

Sukrtasa mkirtana , 173. 

Aristeides, Milesiaka (not Kphesiaka) i, 
367, 368. 

Aristotle, xxi, 194, 361; Politics of, xviii. 
Arjuna, hero, 109. 

Arjuna Kartavlrya, and Ravana, strife of, 
. 1 33 » 

Arjunaravaniya, by Bhaumaka, 133. 
Arjunavarman, king, 53, n. 2; comments 
on Amarufataka, 183. 

Arnold, Matthew, 348, n. 2. 


Ars amatoria , of Ovid, 350. 

Artistic parallels of Ayvaghosa’s epics, 
_ 63, n. 3. 

Aryabhata I, astronomer, 75, 411, 5 1 9 » 
. 521. 522, 523. 527. 

Aryabhata II, Arya Sutdhanta, 522. 

Ary a Deva, Catuhfatikd , 71. 

Arya Qiira, ix, 67-70. 

Arya Sanghasena, teacher of Gunavrddhi, 

283. 


Aryan speeches, 3. 

Aryavarta, region of, defined, it. 
Ayadhara, Dharnuimrta , 497. 
Aymarathyn, authority on ritual (MS. vi. 
5.16), and on philosophy (BS. i. 2. 29; 
4* 20), 475. ^ . 

Ayoka, emperor, xxv, xxvt, 162, 163. 
Ayoka, tree, 343. 

Ayokan dialects, xxv, 11. 

Ayokan inscriptions, 27, 28. 

Ayvaghosa, poet, viii, ix, xvi, xxiii, 12, 
18, 31,' 39, n. 3, 45, 51, 54, 55-64. S°, 
91, 126, 224, 433, 440, 450, 469, 483, 

493 . 495 - . . .. 

Ayvaghosaraja, king, not identical witn 
Ayvaghosa, 55. 

Ayvinikumara, Rasamtnasamuccaya, 512. 
Asahaya, commentary on Ndreuia Smrti, 


445 - 

Asanga, Buddhist philosopher, Mahd - 
ydnasutrdlarnkdra , viii, 73, 77, 495. 

Ascetic life, Buddhist and Christian 
legends of, 504. 

Ass in lion’s skin, motif \ 355. 

Ass without heart and ears, motif , 357. 

Assam, king of, pays homage to Harsa, 
318. 

Assamese, source of, 32. 

Assonance ( yamaka ), 135, 141, 197, 198, 
301 , 312 , 313, 369, 373, 378, 384, 385. 

Astrologers, satire of, 238. 

Astrology, 75, 528-35. 

Astronomy, 75, 516-23. 

A suras, Bfhaspati as teacher of the, 499* 

Asuri, Samkhya teacher, 488. 

Athens, role of hetairai in, 52. 

Atomism, 483-7. 

Atreya, authority on medicine, xxiii, 505, 
. 5 ° 6 .507. 

Atreya, ritual authority, 475. 

Aucassin et Nicolette , style of, 70, n. 2. 

Audulomi, philosopher, 475. 

Austroasiatic influences on Indian culture, 
Prxyluski's theory of, 4, n. 2. 

Austroasiatic origin of the Svayamvara, 
xi, 361, n. 1. 

Autumn, description of, 84, no, 120. 

Avalokita, teacher of Vagbhata I, 510. 

Avalokiteyvara (from Avalokita-svara 
contaminated with lokcfuara acc. to 
Mironov, JRAS. 1927, pp. 241-52), 
222. 
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AvantT, Bhiitabhasa in, 386. 
Avantivarmnn, king of Kashmir, 133,134, 
164. 

Avantisundavl, wife of Raja^ckhara, and 
authority on poetics, 205, n. I, 342. 
Ayodhya, city, 96,120; forlorn condition 
of, described by Valmlki, 4.3. 

Azulis, 369. 


Babrios, Greek fable writer, 352. 
Babylonian influence on Indian astrology, 
528. 

Badnrayana, author of Brahma Siltra, 

**>, 45 «, 475 . 477 - 
Bahata, variant of Vagbhata, 510. 
Bahudantlpntra, authority on Arthafastra, 
45 L 457 - 

Bakhshali MS., mathematics in, 524, 


5 2 5 - 

Bakchai , by Euripides, religious feeling 
in the, 194. 

Balabhadra, brother of Govardhana, 202. 

Balabhadra, brother of Krsna, 162. 

Baladitya, Gupta of Magadha, 74. 

Baladitya, king of Kashmir, 163. 

Balnmbhafta Vaidyanatha, commentator 
on VajAavalkya Smrti , 447. 

Balarama, hero, 85. 

Bald-headed man and fly, motif, 355. 

Baldo, A'ovus E so fits, 359. 

Ballalasena, A dbh utas agar a , 534. 

Ballalascna, Bhojaprabandha , 293, 344, 
n. 3. 

Bali, binding of, by Visnu, 45. 

Bali (Vala, Valin), foe of Rama, 120. 

Bana, poet, xiii, xxii, 19, 50, 53, 60, 77, 
97, n. 3, 132, 135, 138, 139, n. 3, 150, 
> 5 2 » >59, l6 5, >69, 1 73, 201, 202, 205, 
210, 213, 214, 225, 266, 267, 297, 299, 


307, 331, 333, 336, 339, 343, 345, 347, 
349, 365, 369, 376, 381, 4*2, 445, 4^*- 
Barlaam and Josaphat, legend of, 501, 
5 ° 2 . 

Bartering of statues, by the Mauryas, 428, 
453 , **• *. 

I*?? 1 k bl «. 39. ,4,-65* 

Bcll-Magha, 130. 

Bellcrophon, Homeric hero, 362, n. 4. 
Bengali, source of, 32. 

Betel and coco-palms of Kalihga, 80. 
Bhadanakas, speech of, 386. 

Bhagala, Phtgelas, 426. 

Bhallata, pataka, 231, 232. 

Bhamaha, xvi, 14, 32,101, n. 1,116, 297, 

3 ° 9 , **. 1, 338, 340, 373 , 374 , 375 , 37 *, 
378 , 381, 382, 383, 385, 389, 392, 411, 
n. 1, 416, 433. 

Bhandi, Harsa’s friend, 317. 

Bhanudatta, RasamaHjari and R as at a- 

398. 

Uharadvaja, alleged authority on Altha¬ 
ea*™. 457. 


Bharadvaja, see Uddyotakara. 

Bharata, 132 ; see Ndtjfyastra. 
Bharatacandra, Vidyasundara , 188. 
Bharat an epic, known to Kumarnlata, 56. 
Bharatitirtha, part author of PancaJafi , 
477- 

Bharavi, AtrdidrjurtTya, xvi, xvii, 9, 39, 
87, n. 2, 89, 90, 97, n 1, 101, n. 1, 
108, n. 1, 109-16, i2i, n. 1, 122, 126, 

127, 128, 130, 131, 132, 133, 140,141, 
165, 208, 209, 262, 307, 339, 345, 347, 
4*6, 451- 

Bharhut, monumental evidence of fable, 
2-13; sculptures, 352, 364. 

Bhartrhari, 116, 117, 183, 184, 232. 347, 
428,429, 431. 

Bhartrmentha, 132, 133. 

Bhartr-Prapanca, philosopher, 475, n. 3. 
Bharvu, preceptor of Bana, 330. 

Bhasa, dramatist, xii-xvi, ij, 80. 173, 
26S, 271, 307, 316, 336, 372, 386, n. 2, 
45*, 461. 

Bhnskara, astronomer, 409, 525, 527. 

Bha | tak alnnkadc va, Kanidtakafabddnu- 
fdsana , 436, n. 5. 

Bhattiira Haiicandra, 300. 

Bhnfti, poet, 18, 87, n. 2, 116-19, 123, 

128, 178, 373,375, 398. 

Bhattiprohi inscriptions, 27. 

Bhattoji Diksita, Prakriyakaumudi, 430. 
Bhnjtotpala, comm, on Varahamihira, 

4*6, 53*, 534- 
Bhaumaka, poet, 18, 133. 

Bhava, prot£g£ of Nagaraja, 234. 
BhavabhOti, 53, n. 2, 132, 381, 416, 462, 
463, 469. 

Bhava M^ra, Bhdvapraidfa , 511. 
Bhavaviveka, comm, on Nagarjuna, 495. 
Bhayabhanjana9arman, Rama/a rah asya , 
535 - 

Bhe<ja, Bhela, authority on medicine, 505, 
508,509. 

Bhiksacara, grandson of Harsa, 159. 
Bhillamalla, 522. 

Bhillas, 285. 

Bhlma, poet, 133. 

Bhimnpala of Bengal, patron of Suresvara, 


5 12 - 

Bhlmaratha, legend of, 46. 

Bhisma, hero, 125. 

Bhoja, king and polymath or patron, xiv, 
xvi, n. 5, 53, 153, * 9 J » J 97 > S3 6 . 393, 
3951 464.465.481. 4 . 4 8 9 . 49 '. 5 J 7 : 

see also Bhojaraja. 

Bhoja, prince of Kashmir, 160, 169. 

Bhojadeva, of Kindubilva, 190. 

Bhojaraja, recension of Canakyanlti , 228. 

Bhuma, Bhumaka, Bbaumaka, Rdva- 
ndrjuniya , 133. 

Bhusana Bhatta, rather Pulina, son of 
Bana, 314. 

Bihar!, source of, 32. 
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Bib an Lai, Sat'sat, 202. 

Bilhana, poet, xxvii, 14, 51, 108, n. i f 

131*, *53-8, 165, 169, 173, 188-90, 
232. 

Bion, 370. 

Bismarck, German statesman, 459. 

Black Yajurveda, 438. 

Boccaccio, L'Anuto, style of, 70, n. 2. 
Bodhayana, philosopher, 478. 

Bodhisattva ideal, 72, 491,492. 

Boethius, style o£ 70, n. 2. 

Bombast, of Gauda style, 212. 

Boro Bodur artists, 492. 

Borrowing, by poets, 341, 342. 

Bower MS., 507, 509, 510, 535; language 
of, 23. 

Bfhaspati Cippata, 134, 164. 
Brahmagupta, astrologer, 411, 521, 522, 
524, 526, 527. 

Brahman, god, 99, 154, 301. 

Brahmanical gods, attacked, 240. 
Brahmavarta, country, 85. 

Brahmin, kinds of, 228. 

Bran, Irish king, legend of, 354. 

Brother’s life versus husband’s, motif, 
355- 

Bud, Syriac Kahla urul Dimna fed. and 
trs. F. Schulthess, Berlin, 1911), 357. 
Buddha, 159, 222. 

Buddha BBafta, Ratnapariksd , 465. 
Buddha biography, 492. 

Buddhaghosa, Buddhist philosopher, 362, 
436. 

Buddlughosacarya, PadyacuJamani, 143. 
Buddhapalita, comm, on Nagarjuna, 495. 
Buddhism, Buddhists, 63, 64, 148, 159, 
243. 249. 270, 285, 301,315, 346, 443, 

45°, 47*» 474» 4 88 » 49°, 49 1 " 6 , 499, 
500. 

Buddhist Tantras, 496. 

Budhasvamin, Br hatkat kdflokas a mgr aha , 
27 1 , 272-5. 

Burns, Robert, refashions popular songs, 
224. 

Burzoe, Pahlavi translation of the Patica - 
tantra , xxvii, n. I, 357. 

Caesuras, 90, 108, 417. 

Caitanya, 219. 

Cakora, bird, 341, 343. 

Cakrapani, continues Dafakumdracarita, 
297. n. 3- 

Cakrapanidatta, comm, on Sucruta. co? 
Cakravaka, bird, 343. 0 *' 

Calderon, Chinese parallels to, 504. 
Cambodia, 507; Sanskrit inscriptions of, 

Campa, Sanskrit inscriptions in 16 
Canakya (possibly Canikya), xvii,’ 461, 
462, 505; sec also Kautilfya Artha- 
fdstra . 

Can^a, Prdkftalaksana , 433. 


Candala maidens, intercourse with, in 
Buddhist Tantric ritual, 496. 
Candaladevi, Rajput princess, 155. 
Can^alas, depressed condition of the, in 
Gupta times, 75, 99. 

Candamari-devata, 333. 

Cande9vara, Smrtiratnakara , 4jS. 

Can^I, goddess, 135. 

Candra, Cdndra Vyakarana , 431, 432. 
Candraditya, king, 205, n. 1. 

Candrakirti, commentator on Nagarjuna, 
493- 

Candragomin, Q isyalckhadh amiakCroya, 
7*# 72. 

Candragopin, 72. 

Candragupta I, 74, 78. 

Candragupta II, 74, 75, 76, 77, 80, 81. 
Candragupta Maurya, 228, 294, 459. 
Candragupta, poet, 339. 

Candralckha, princess, 188. 

Candrapl^a, hero of the Kadambari , 321. 
Candrafa, revises text of Su9ruta, 507. 
Cangadeva, grandson of Bhaskara, 524. 
Canpaka, father of Kalhana, 158. 

Capala, form of Arya, 418. 

Caraka, medical authority, xxiii, 13, 461, 
486, 488, n. 2, 506, 507, 508, 509, 510, 
5*3. n. 2,514. 

Carayana, authority on erotics, 468. 
Cardonne, translation of Turkish Huma- 
yun Ndmeh , 358. 

Caritrasundara Ganin, 143. 

Cariyapifaka, 68. 

Carmanvatl, river, 85. 

Carvakas, 499. 

Cases, use of, 21. 

Castana, Ksatrapa, of Ujjayini, 49. 
Castles in the air, 362. 

Cat and the candle, legend of, 364. 

Cat and mice, fable of, 242. 

Cataka, bird, 343. 

Catullus, 194, 345 ; Attis , 26, n. 1. 
Caura, Cora, poet, 188. 

Celsus, osteology of, 514. 

Cerebraluation, 27; perhaps due to 
Dravidian influence, 5. 

Cetasinha, oppressed by Warren Hastings, 
337- 

Character and extent of the use of Sans¬ 
krit, 8-17. 

Characteristics and development of Sans¬ 
krit in literature, 17-26. 

Characteristics of Old Prakrits, 29, 30. 
Characteristics of the Qastras, 406-11. 
Characterization, 325. 

Charadrios, legend of, 356. 

Chares of Mytilene, 366. 

Charioteer, discusses etymology with a 
grammarian, 10. 

Charition, farce as to adventures of, x. 
Cbavillakara, Kashmirian historian, 162. 
Children’s diseases, treatise on, 509. 
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China, Chinese, 75, 493, 493, 494. 495. 

537, 5 » 8 - 

Christian influence on religion, 480. 
Christian Fathers, xxi. 

Christian legends, and Buddhist, 502-4. 
Christophoros, legend of, 502. 
Chronology, lack of, 155. 

Chuang Tse, parallel of his thoughts 
with Calderon's. 504. 

Cidarabara, Raghavapdiufaviyayadaviya, 

138. 

Cintamani Bhatta, Qukasaptati, 291. 
Citrakffa, mountain, 43. 

Clearness of sense ( prauldd ), 50, 374,377. 
Cippafa Jayapida, 134, 164. 

Circe, Indian parallel to, 363. 
Classification of figures of speech, 398. 
Claudian, Roman poet, 169, n. 2. 

Coin, legends in Prakrit, 16. 

Colas, 154, 155. 

Colonies of Indians, 386. 

Compounds, case of, 97, 311, 313, 326, 

„ 3»7> 331, 379. 3 8 '. 3»4. 390. 39'- 
Confusion of gender, 23. 

Confusion of similars ( pariv^tti) % 380. 
Consonants, as affecting style, 390. 
Constant du Hamel, legend of, 364. 
Constantine, makes Sunday a day of rest, 
53*. 

Contrast by dissimilitude ( yyanreka ), 213, 
374» 380, 399. 

Cookety, 513. 

Cool season, description of, 84. 
Corroboration ( arthdntoranydsa), 106, 
374, 380. 

Crusades, effect of, 360. 

Cubomancy, treatises on, 535. 

Cyclic quadrilaterals, 526. 

Daksi, mother of Pinini, 425. 
Daksinavartanatba, commentator, 81, 87. 
Dallana, comm, on Suyruba, 507. 
Damaskios, neo-Platonist and director of 
the Athenian school (A.D. 510), 525. 
Damayantl and Nala, tale of, 140, 141. 
Damaras, of Kashmir, 159, 160. 
Damodara, great-grandfather of Dunlin, 
xvi. 

Damodara, of Dlrghaghosa family, Vdhi- 
bhusara, 417. 

Damodara, son of Laksmldhara, Samgl - 
tadarpara , 466. 

Damodaragupta, Kuttanimata , 236, 237. 
Damanaka, 249, 250. 

Danae, motifs 284. 

Dandin, xvi, xvii, n. 6, 19, 31, n. 1, 32, 
49, 59, 6°, 92, 101, 1 *6, 266, 268, 271, 
2 0-33o, 308, 326, 338, 340, 362, 375, 
376, 377, 378, 379, 380, 381, 382, 383, 
384, 389, 461, 463. 

Dardic branch of Indian race, 33. 
Dardura hills, 94. 
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Dayapura, city, 85; panegyric of, 79; 

Bhutabkdsa in, 386. 

Dayarna, country, 85. 

Dative, usages with, 18. 

Dattaka, of Pafaliputra, authority on 
erotics, 468. 

Dattaka Sarvayraya, father of Magha, 
134. 

Defects in poetry (dosa), 374. 

Deinias and Kymbas, 369. 

Dcmokritos, Greek philosopher, 356. 
Deodars of the Himalayas, 80. 

Derivative forms of the Pakcatantra, 2-9- 
63- 

Deva, Daiva , 430. 

Devadatta, version of Cukasapfati , 292. 
Devaditya, father of Trivikrama Bhatta, 
33 a - 

Devanna Bhatta, Smrticandrika , 448. 
Devaprabha Suri, 143. 

Devasmita, legend of, 284, 364. 
Devasvamin, astrologer, 530. 

Dhanamjaya, Da^arupa, 266. 
Dhanamjaya, Namamdld , 414. 
Dhanamjaya Qlrutaklrti, 137. 

Dhanapala, Ti/akamaHjari , 272, 331; 

Pdiyalacchi , 415. 

Dhanurveda, works on, 364. 

Dhanvantari, author of a medical glossary, 
96,414. 

Dharmadasa, imitates Bana, 327. 
Dharmaklrti, philosopher, xxii, 308. 
Dhariiianatha, a Tirthakara, 143. 
Dharmaraja, Veddntaparibhdsd , 478. 
Dhavalacandra, patron of Narayana, 263. 
Dhd, poet, Pavanaduta, 53, 86, 190, 
219, n. I, 220. 

Dhvanikara, 393, 396. 

Dialects in Sanskrit, 4. 

Dialects of the Ayokan inscriptions, 2 7,28. 
Dialogue in Kalhana, 169. 

Didactic fable, 242-65. 

Didactic tale, 293-5. 

Digambara Jain monk, 301. 

Digambaras, 28. 

Dignaga, philosopher, xxi, xxii, 81, 107, 
484, 485. 

Digvijaya, of Raghu, 93. 

Dillpa, father of Raghu, 93. 

Dio Cassius, 531. 

Dio Chrysostomos, 370, 371. 

Diophantos, astronomer, (c . A.D. 250- 
75 ; Heath, Diophantus of Alexan¬ 
dria, 2nd. ed. 1910), 525. 

DTpamkara, A fyavaidyaka , 465. 

Directorium vitae humanJt, see Liber 
Kclilae et Dimnae , 358. 

Direct speech, love of, 241, 245. 
Disadvantages of poetic form in (Jastras 
411. 

Divakaramitra, a Buddhist sage, 318. 
Divodasa, king of Benares, 507. 
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Doctors, satire against, 238. 

Dog flesh, eating of, in Buddhist Tantra 
ritual, 496. 

Doni, La Moral Filesophia del Doni and 
Trattati diversi di Sendebar Indiana 
filosopho morale (Venice, 1552), 358. 
Double entendre , 7, 8, 21, 97, 127, 141, 
151, »n, 115, 316, J57, 311,316,326, 


345. 49 1 - , . 

Doubling of consonants, forbidden in 
passionate speech, 9. 

Drdhabala, reponsible for recension of 
Caraka Samhitd , xxiii, n. 3, 506. 

Drama, 10, 11, 376, 416. 

Dramidacarya, philosopher, 478. 

Dravidas, musical recitation of, 386. 

Dravidian influence on Sanskrit, 4, 22. 

Dravidian words borrowed, 474. 

Dubois, AbW, Le Pantchalantra on les 
cinq ruses , 262. 

Duration of gestation, 502, n. 3. 

Durgasinha, Vrtti on Kdt antra, 431. 

Durlabharaja, Samudrati/aka, 534. 

Durlabbavardhana, king of Kashmir, 163. 

Durvinita, of Kongani, alleged commen¬ 
tary on Kirdlarjuniya, xvii. 

Dya Dviveda, Nitimaiijari , 239, 


Eagle and tortoise, fable of, 355. 

Eastern Hindi, source of, 32. 

Eastern Prakrit, 27, 28. 

Eastern school of Prakrit grammarians, 
33, 433, 434- 

Egypt, possible influence on India, 367, 
u. 1, 517; account-keeping in, xxiv, 

n. 1. 

Elephant flesh, eating of, in Buddhist 
Tantric ritual, 496. 

Elevation ( uddrata , tuldratva ), 374, 377, 
39°. 

Elixirs, 511. 

Elks in Black Forest (Caesar, De Bello 
GallicOy vi. 27), 356. 

Emboxing of stories within stories, 244, 
*45. *55. *58, 3'9. 320. 367. ”• 1. 

Emotion (fihava), 63, n. 3, 92, 373. 

Encyclopaedic learning, characteristic of 
Kavya writers, 348. 

English, as a vernacular, xxvi. 

Entering another's body, motif t 343. 

Epanthem, 523. 

Ephesos, story-tellers of, 367. 

Epic, 12, 13, 46, 47, 93; see also Mahd• 
bhdrata and Ramdyana . 

Epics, as aristocratic literature, 13. 

Epigrammatic style, characteristic of Fla¬ 
vians and Kavya, 348, 349. 

Epigrams, 208, 209. 

Equal pairing (tulyayogita), 213, 380, 
399- 

Erasistratos, Greek physician, 514. 


£tienne of Bourbon, 362. 

Etymology, 212. 

EuphueSy by Lyly, 370. 

Euripides, Greek tragedian (480-406 
B.C.), 195- 

Exaggeration, 97, 212. 

Exhaustive statement (parisamkAyd), 313. 
Explicitness of sense ( arthavyakti ), 50, 


374, 390- 

Expression of pleasure ( preyas ), 380, 382, 

389- 

Extempore verse, 80, 344. 

Eye-washes and salves, treatise on, 509. 


Fables, x, xi, 242-65. 

Fa-hien, Chinese traveller, 75, 99. 

Fairy tales, 39, 40, 266-93. 

False ascetics, motif \ 343. 

Farce, Charitiou’s adventures, x. 

Fate, 167. 

Feminine forms of certain words, 10. 
Figures ( alamktira) t 105, 106, 351, 379, 
380, 381, 382, 385, 389, 390, 391, 392, 

393, 394, 395, 39<>. 

Firdausi, 366. 

Firenzuola, Agnolo, Discorsi degli ani - 
mali region anti tra loro (1568), 358. 
Firmicus Matemus, astrologer, 530. 
Flying birds, motif 363. 

Flying machines, Yavanas experts in, 279. 
F’ools, talcs of, 283. 

Force {ojas) t quality of style, 50, 327, 374, 
37?. 379, 381, 390. 

Foreign invasions, alleged effect of, on 
development of the Kavya, 39, 48, 49. 
Fox and eagle, fable of, 355. 

F ox and raven, fable of, 354. 

Frog hymn of Rgveda t 242. 

Frog maiden, legend of, 489. 

Future middle, in Classical Sanskrit, 6. 

Gadadhara, comm, on Raghunatha £iro- 
mani’s Didhitiy 485. 

Gadadhara, father of Vangasena, 511. 
Galland, Les contes et fables indiennes 
de Bidpai et de Lokman (Paris, 1774), 
358 . 

Gan a, Afvayurvcda, 465. 

Ganc9a, Grahaldghava, 523. 

Gandhara, 369, n. 1, 370, 371. 
Gandharva, 94, 95, 110, 219, n. I. 
Gangadatta, poet, 221. 

Gangadhara, poet, defeated by Bilhana, 

_ l 53 ’ 

Gangefa, Tail vac in/d man i, 408, 484,485. 
Garga, astrologer, 528, 532, 535. 
Gargacandra, of Lahara, 159. 

Gargya, ancient grammarian, 422. 

Garlic, treatise on, in Bower MS. of, 
5<>9-. 

Gaurn^ras, authority on Raja9astra, 450. 
Gautfa, Gaudiya, style (mdrga, rlti), 59, 
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60. m, n« i, tit, n. i . ijs, jn, jio, 

V<>, . 177 . 378 . 379 , 3 ?. 1 , ■ £ 4 ' 393 - 
Uli3^fMd* h mithiir of 47?. 4 j^ 

Gaufkpfctd, comm, on AJrfif T 

4*S, 4S0* 

Guiutiu, defective in PrifetfU 3% 

Gaurt. Tafltrie Worttup of* 
ljB^siisk t L-.-mm, ofl Su^HltA, J07. 
Genitive. iisoi oL iR. 

Ircomcmcy,, borrowed by Italia from I 'c.j> b f 

Gerund, form! mUed in r V"-- Kivyi, 

10: wm^iiVl bCUadcal Sanskrit, b; 
me* of, ?$B. 

Gtnw^vHi tiifodcd ate of> In dn^ic*! 

Sanskrit, 6, 

firti* fitwtMvmmi 3G3, 

GbA|ak*rpnra r 7O. 

Cb»[nmwkfm, nttiEmriLy o« *roues, 4^. 
Glptiefi, to iDtamedLarifi of tiles* 3&0, 
Gimir InMrripti^! of ftuirAilStll 4 n F 4#, jo> 
Gnomic raie, 4ft, 4% JJ*. **7-3^ 
Unosiii'i, Indian iritfuenii; On, £00, 50I- 
Gftd, Id Nyjya-Yaifetileii 4$*, n* 3 , 4*3 n 

$4+ 4fi&+ , . 

Goethe, apif^iiilri IadEin peltry, 8i, 

rot- 

Giddm Jjrrcnl,y m*z&t by V End hjiTiia „ 

ftobtiaii bcl*v,. t>f f 340. 

UonuikhAp naitiEiicr of NariTfiknwilELUa, 
-Ji. 

GocuimL,. mttic of Itiuj^f of Kashmir, Jfj j , 

16^ 

Gooaidjiyn. pMlbcpnly no et^ict* 4G8* 

Gourdlyi, RiammnriAft, 43 7 p 

Guruli j |-iTslni t iLnlhorily nil Eiotici* 46$* 

G lm^eL i | na< rn., gran'.ir.nmrij 4^7i 
G 'if 01 j , of, j 7 J . 

Gttp! nalha F revue 1 &a[(r£wmfkrsi£atit tf, 

3 97, m > 

Gospel cuTrarivc*, Etkldbtfl i^mUtEi, 
503 -+ 

Goll tried of SlMaliOr^, jyiifj** tnt*i 

ItalJi 555. 

(■oviKMiaikV, jkjtI, ij. 190,191, Jflti a.'li 

J«, JJJ. 

Hovt&dft* iKu-hff (if (^iiniiEa, 476. 
GoviiidpiM.ndiJ r of Kasmuj, 44W. 

coraincntal y un d&rtJJi 445, 
Graham anmn, Mapkbiri king, 31 J< 
Gimminariiii*, iufluctLL'e of, un derdop- 
™ll of Linguae, 4, 5, 

GTanimatk-Al Kiivjii, ftj, 64. 

Gnutria] dolphin, maJifr *57. 

Greyly lacLnl, tak of, 3^ 

Girrl faftk literature, 353-7. 

Gfirefc iiiflijcrice, 47! 7*,, Kn, 145.4!^ 4^, 
MJ-* 5 p 3 ^ £■* £ao, 525^- 53 * 
53 *- 


Gt«k rntdidne, tuHucuct: on India, 313- 

13* 

Gfrrk nedcffnp of Indian nnmr. F i&, 
Grabs, 

GHontti, Sir Crt&fpij theory of M-iha- 
r 3 |tfa ApabhnPELp! 2^. 

Gulin „ ilstroytr ol TirJlka^ 313 - 
Guhijenn,ol Vilnb] 11 (A,!*. ^bsci 

Afrat»lira0^a 1 ^ 3 , 

GHbyA^S*, moiMUnm ipfis^i lao. 

UujEU' 3 i 5 , a^J. 

Gfljnfs, in United L^oTPnr i^, 32 - 
Gitlman, «l>k of, 70 , ta 3. 

C ■ IllEi .LEI I. C J,H- 

Gliiphtadjut £ $$$* 

Gan^CAndni, AAfj'inlirfti/tdi JC¥. 

G11 n P iltiyAp iZt 4 °p J 4 ^n 26*1 

a 60 -S 7 » 3 « h 307 + 3 < 9 » 3 a=- 
Gimural 1 ia, UaddhUt pbltrraoplM'fi 4 ^|- 
G u^itfdd]ij, tniii]Btiir t 1^3. 

Gupta dynasty, Sxnikn! HoniisHe* under, 
l|i 74 - 7 . 5 ?« 

GurjiJirn, &kiijara ± J4. 31, 34 t 1 a t * 

l 5 a, 333. 

IIaUk ?Si nn. 4 t s* 4 & i 34 1 *# 7 * 

ao? k Ji 3 - 5 i 434 - 

llnlii jinllia,. £r(MmiWflwrv*ui>a t 446; 
DOtft, m>7. 

HaUvu.lh^, poet am! ^n ,ln ™^ n:ill i lB < 

133 ‘ Ar h 4H« 

CORim, on fAfflnkndfn|| 4’^ fl* ^ 
Efniiu, biv\ T J 41 - 
Haifldatm, a lucfctunl, 39 L 
HarwlaMa, /Tjjfowtiiifiyarf, J09. 

Huttdita Sftd, J^ianwwi^m*. 

lTllMifilWM^jTi, pat™ cif Cansle^ ■-•an, 

44S. 

Haiitdindii, Ja[fi phLEn^jibirr, 4^7„ 499; 

daio of, MS| ui <- 

IluiCMulfn Euutpii, pro-e author, 300, 

Hnrlcaildm, i 45 i 

33G, _ . 

EfaffteandnL, JnvMJAmnvrf*, 33 s - 
Huibwv juiiron oNni^p. 4 * 4 - 
HacihiriyinS, of MlSbkll, 44 JJh 
H ari^nn, natitEytl*! oE iuiuHrtniEU}Hii t 

j 6 t 77, 7 »p 9 y ' «?■ 

iriiltn, ausluicity on raei.lsdnep |05, J09+ 
Ifaesni oi Knuuj, iivjb* 53 t 7 "i 

134, 134, l|O r u- 3 r xol, a 1 b 31 4 i 2 1 *■- 

U 3 P u 7 p 39 >- 

Har-Ji, klaF of KpihmEf, ^33, >$ 4 * 

I]jmdcvn r 433 ; 

li™ + kijteoE Knoauj. 

HnrafcEni ' 3 + 

Harsh MMnd4* 3 11 11 !3, 

Hastlpaki. , 

1E jSlMpaniphaiiinrnpttari of KharavrU s 4 ^ 
il.-^t ljii Uucoey uf tifcc State, 45O- 
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\ tali'lli'Lfl StoSC 1 , JirtiA i/riVi Jtr £w*Ffn 

IVwiskfil, 3^3 + 

llcbuioi <jf MiMiK. 14.;„ n, i K 

KuhnMta frii-umi, 163, 

lklcA 4 I r ( ;c-rici uf, x\ ¥ Jra. 4. 

HcHodoiM t 

Htnta^n^ia, jiln gx>lyj 9 h^h i 3 9 , ||, 33, 
IJJp l*>. >4J, m, 34*. *j5, J+t. 1*9, 
,90,394,361, 384,414, 4<$t 
434# 4Jf ■ 4&4, 4»<* 497- 

1 Icm^tn p CdJuii'Mtfiat j4^ R ■ 

{'fTlvkit, 5If. 

IkJtUvijrsya, Art^iirtf hi,]!.],# ii, *175, n. g 
Hq™, gv 4 dnl in Mitannip kit, 
Hcrwloroi, fJreefe hbioriid, M s 35 3 55, 

35^- 

HcrnpAkllntp Qmk pliyitctmt,, 514. 
Hil 3 od p Ul. 

HetalFaJ, 31, f i, * j 9l a«j + 

HeniKlcr, 370, 371. 
llLtailava, piiLniulflin, So, S 3 , 94. 
HTfiaTana Khool of fkddhluki, 7J, 

HijidTp kneiiAj^p hlcTBtnrf, 3$. 

HfppqktfuW raarHejSe p 353. 

IhppokjalcfH (ircrL tiUjMcian, 513. 

Hfra, father nf £itiuii|a p 139, 

?)-m, 70, n, 2. 
Htiforbin of phklo$ophy r 49^ ^ 
ElUtorlttl toclbndp lacking feCtitru, 410. 
Elkilmy. nrmrt n( Treakna# *f Indian* in 
kkijU&c* M5-7. 

Tung. H , 164, 515,31*413. 
MobtaS 45 f. 
llochipricIWr irvi, 

Homer, 3^1. 3«i p ;6S, 370. 

Honii'iutrlFLilrih, jilsij. 

Hor^ilrtb. eatiji^ of, *</*+ 

Hone iicrifiue, n s saga. of tMiwotabit 
pcirwcT, 76. 

Hawn latriiicft, tji, 389, 567. 

HniW 5 *W% vnntietl diatam of r gi 1 
HoiS 74 . « 0 r 3 i P ilj, H7, 49a 
Hsuain ilm * All at Wi ll, ***** 
Aivtarff, 3f.fP r 
Hi-pka p king of Kaihmt p 
HavnA*, iTMcription of, j &K b, 1. 

lilruniimcr. a.d. 370-41.; 
tltailj, M#f. tf GrttL .Vat*., ii, 5 id). 
5 J S J 

Hyperbole 578, J<jJ 

KypCT-tkajwitu, 13. 

T J*il uf Innmine bounty, rani jftui,, of, 

rtnm Vedic ttmei, 4 ?i &p 7 ' 

5jrikn^ 9^, 

//r*< f .I. 61. 3W. 

ItSiLrtratjaOp *$a ■**. 

iBptnuhf mowi, 11$. T 

Imperfect lonit, ^ IIJpJOT 

1 X^ J1 F *” Te ' '"'>^1* cQMtrw. 
likecst^ u 1 i^4_ 


1 md tip kDOWd in I’iijy pi, sc* 

Indirect rTprrsiioa. {pary&y?Jkl&) 9 

Ttiiirm, |jod + Hi. 

Indti I LI p 

IndrugoTnin, grammariiiL m31- 
liirdfaKtla, plcisjr of Arjun&'i penrtnc* + 1 JO. 
Tndraymilja, holK of CajictrJpTi.la 311. 
Indakaia, fnlhcF rifMiciliivibfa r 511. 
IniJoTnatl* wife of Ajftp 91, 9^, 9^. 
In^eienct, u oppemed to sugrciCiu.'i. in 

[>f Tarietid Of, in Cla.uical 

Sinikrtip fl. 

Lfijcd ptioia, Ittf cf^itnidl b, Mp 15. 
Tni^jjrticnj, 311, 310, it. i + 
fniptr^loJ] Let (>oclTjp 340L 
Iiulrtsfticntil, old oia^nwith* 
h let - »uec vefcaibai, 414. 

ItCHk-ral in U mEctp cr^l/ E, 3^1 r 

Irn^ipa, &SMjMmtfmam&M w4 r+ 

lp« f npt5E. IOO* 

philoiopbieT* 77 r 4^ 4S9. 
Ibratiima, ^r-utlkct-of lUliuiin, 153. 
isipar IntcyJpcfm, jg ? ^ 
lib, utKMcn wonhfcpjir4 in Tndii* s. 
Isolde, 

I CUhk pdfrlyes ^ 17^, 177, 

419. 

JIbLJi, tuiiatcirof put Of the A'tidiijwAtrf, 

and itiili^o vat^ttdry of, igj. 
Jo^nU bn lUeajjr, ?Jetrcw of ihc 

jVlifjxAtjp/rBj 33 fi. 

SOiHfiUa.-im/itmtluf, 534, 
Ja(;*rf£pa, Tartdmrtu, 4*4,' 
J*? , i)j lj| inil»lla, comm, on tYwofati* 

jtftoxtyd, 3j4, a. t. 

J*C a «n*lM r *34 ; X«M* 

flvgUtor* t afi, 39J. 
jAlnani, iltqjcd * Uthor of Mm4hi* S&fr*, 
*w, 4£9, 

J aUll > *J( US. *40. 14], J49, j(|, ij], 

i J 2^' I®'* *?*• d»- S*°- ("- 

Jam Ii intis., 114, ,i 5 . 

™*>m. m Sufioi., jo}, 

JalsbltB, »n of A^ckIi., (63. 

JsIhaBJ, , 1 ,tg ■ .SmMi? 

mtthrnitr, 11 , ; i;j. 

JsmhhaUdjIi,, vtnicni of 
vtHptito, ,88, * 

»f Vitiy, jrt,, 

l.l'lttfl, kicy, „ s | 3a 
J at m L.inin , auifiii^ly Oft ftsedicijlt, 500. 

M**. Kari HfmtDre in pfi 
Jtiyacaitdra p of K^ }t , 3fl . 
jiTiidatta, ftfrwaiJyaifr, ±fii, 

53, 19.1-8, j[* 

Jijfideia drsnuiliii, (omm On Gufineti, 
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T*ynrie , v-’i | 469, 

Jayailltya, author of A'^ ^j/r/ s 41^ 
430- 

Jnyjnls, I'Siaf^.h fathertrf Alainhajnk, 1^ ■ 
*11, 4% 

fBy2p[tfa t kiD£, ifto, 236- 
yjnvmtbn, jlfa mhlmi tttxrpn r F ijj; 

^ ffUt&rJrilHi in hi trout t ^ j6Ti, 

fojul&hi, Littikya mfic;, 154. 
Jn^a-ikaiha, tiD^ of Kashmir, ijrfS, r^Tjj 

lfco F rti& 

JiyiLiinliii J>ii 3 ii lj^Ei}d p jmirnn of Ifenra- 
CADriia, 43 3, 

]EHLfJ)>CWi^ian wrrk, BtloptcJ in ImJ in., 

53 1 * 

Jews, in [embed L.uie & id dvj1iiihoi] t ]6a r 

j lrafstiTibajia, h*.ro, 185, 
iinfl tavShim (per hapi 1 j|h. «ntO* A^-r ■ 
Mtyw, 44^ 

JkuLirti, ilmb by, 4^. 

jin mem. 40, 

} bjirfnLfl, .^ 1 {if u/ijmj„ 49‘S i / J -.' *yt?i j.■'■ -‘JjFJif- 

i$rpit F *4. 

JiiuriiLtratm-Lfi.Ibi, 114, 3*6. 413, 

,430- 

ft.-iLijfc uf Hfu]UiH»]Ei t father of 3 - 

Ijaptfl* 5 J 3 . 

JiimlcBp cipcit oi 4 ^bhlrm* disease. 5eft> 
|(^(4MIUU1 1 JBLruliJgrJfc ^30 
lifc iln-litfl, &CCI, 494, 

Joel, Kahili, IlrtifeW wak» of the 
358. 

Mlftlli IialiOk|itinA p 4Q. 

John q( CipOft, I.ibtr AWiU/, <1 Jh'tutin.', 

IckiAr^jip of Xaibiu Lr, 1^3, 174, j aj. 

Anil Pcmpbir, frt%Vtj\ 543, 

Juliaiip ctn^Bdtf, ^ft, 

Juliui Va| C nu ir W vk of, 70, n. 3. 
JflmBraQAndiai, i«vjw» i.wttuai. on ^£*"4- 
4jrytfl.-rf.nj, 433. 

Jaa^B, kl&£ of Knvbimir, 

JuVE-ni^G 3551. 

fathered l^bit[|n r 

JjullTi^VBTB, AilidlA^ 4 triji- 

Kaeeajnjja^ Hi] l ^rammur, 436, 

K 4 dlmba king, KSmaikvA, 

Kiiliri, version of the ffetaH/to/*, a \?ij 

Klikeyi, Wiic oi DafUrtthfi, 

kjLftS^viaaa^ rajJrrn buumlur of Arya- 
^aftn F ii + 

Kitns.LSri, ckaaoti, i7y. 

my of Sarvam-Ulp jSi„ 

K.\En.nii.i F hlicorijjs of Kaihmir, a 33, i^a F 

*1$, ?iJ, lit, iSS, .JjS, 34 Jr 

„**?> 4 >St 43 «. 

halidim, *, 3;lip jijiip sit, iv 1 strl, jt-L-ilp 

*1 ao r it, 30, 30, 43, gi f 54, to, jrft p 
70 “ [ *S> J09. iis t J10, LI0, e j j, lift, 
ML f3*i Ij£ t I3 f, t 1 HP> J4S J 49i ">4. 
I^Ji » 0 i, i 05 , EL I, IO0, iifl t jeS, Ifti, 


K & 


P7, $t*T Jlft h m M X I ^+4. 3^7i 
37*r 33°r n- ii 35>^ 4M> 4 [S I 4^45*, 
4^. 

■Einj^lB. coilnLry, betel U3?l ceko- 

p&ljnl of, R4. r 
Kiilifl^rfcni, betRini. 171, 

Sf&tdaAjriAri, 4S1. 

KALhmsdltn, Greek poet^ 1^7, 34b, 335, 

„ ^3- 

K.nLvii-Lflunlh, >fpiwjnrr7ir|ii| 47 o t 
Ki;,ia, lore ^oil, iSS, yi. 

Kanrai.leEi, KlrlimbB king, t^7- 
K 4 mjdcva, ksn:; o! jamiEu, piirOb o£ 
Kanrijn, nrii, n_ j. 

K.-iniaUkiiEa, Mriitt/miftdhii, 44^. 

K.amjl b tdnthmiii.^ i A\] polby oJ* iftS, 
KimimiljkL nm r aftjn. 

Kiniahildki, {Xiiilunli 4 ftJ. 

Kiliupila, kloif in J)opi£u»iAratarriSp 

*9b 

Klutiu^pa, dtphBnti of, 94^ 

Klimbrpjia, KAIrtbiijn., iwu^e, ^E, 441 ; 

thc2r ip«, k dal jp<e^b ItlC?, IQ 

AwhaMm, by yotJuAlti, 

Knnipit3^ r -jiOfilbLy Ifu-m Laltn cBinpm)* 

Kimr-ika, foiru, toy r tia. 

KdnnbhOli, b Vflkw, iti^, iftj* 

RmaMt, ftuMi&i Stum, |3 j f 4S5- 
KadbIth, nrele of KBlfrnnjt, 
knULBkBIDdiijiBli, Jill L^fillU E>! F 

Kvirikiiienn Va« 11 rTijn ^ tfi. 

K.Lii.ikhali, 1 lmjujlI ,, 85. 

Kanm-H, dieted u#c 9l h in Gm-L fiirce, k. 
K?mk«, ; P crinn. with Cidkydp older 
lorcu ofOiyikya;, ketnra Dh^m^ra, 

Kajii^kA r f*r F xkrtl, BiTiii, a ^ 

rv Jf 74, l&3h 5^7, □. I 

KiiDiajp4kLia h heh> 01 the 

y>} 

Kdi^ skybjf of by Kft^ F 45* 

IxasiLJjnats, mother of 47®- 

K □ pi bp legta^Ary foiliidL r r of the Si iuLEeva, 

K»]iitakal4 r father of I>frfhabala F 50ft. 
Kiptbjlh, fricEwl ol FEiisEjafikj, Jif, 32a K 

KiEitd£» r 349, 150, 

Klrkutn il yiuuily a [ftj, 164. 

Kuna, of 

KarDBdrva Tmilok yiuullfl, oj A^hlj¥f^. r 

Kftniul fpfttffc of, j 5 ft. 

Kai^EaUEB, autbonly un itliaviiij^ AO>. 
Kartnajian, authority oil rfft«i F 475. 
Kj^kEtLna, phii^liher, 475- 
Ki^ya-ia, Mithiitily 00 Atowhira. 37 /. 
Ki4ya|iB, aylhOfit? on ranlldiwt, 5^1 

Ki^vBpa F ^JwWaiiim, 4J : *■ 

Ka^vuEia, DAormastitr*. 4J^- 
Kaih^tfr 509. 
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Kashmir, 133* 1 Mi 1S4. ; not 

_ hgmfi: rf5uiklft F 17 ; Und*l of, JaO F 
EiL^lbJiiiJ Li:l Jfr&iilimtAu, j-fr 
XaihitiLriari pfontmcmisoii, 3*6. 

Kajh*kfl ^lm (4 p 438, 

KaivSyam, gfncnmama, sutler of 
KartfiAai, i lV i t o. 1, io, i 7p 4a> 3^ f 
4? 6 r 4?T* 

Kltyiyana* bjilcGgcmphrt, tfdmamdlA, 

413, 

Kau lji 5 ya, Kausiljra, avH; wc Afow/j'/yw 
irfiaylrirj. 

K Vr L-11. m’ri, fj4. 

Kavi, Kawi r apeodi «Jld hUMtnrc to B&U, 

l6 p 363. 

Kavkaji, Hllp p ?6, ljB» iSf» n. 3, 307* 

3^6. 

Kiriraji .Saji t AV^rai/fr^ipF/ti, sv]] f 

W, 1*G, 1^ 

Kcifaia Bba^, r^AlriAiirW, 41J. 
Kp-jjDn t Baddbiri net, 494. 

Kenb, ladin uf„ ij-i , 

Kc^*ji, lather c-f Gancfi, 313. 

Xc^va. la iktt of Rfinipnujp, 47H. 

Xrpnva, father of Vopail^ip 511, 

Kt^va Mi^ra, ^Sfi. 

Xrf 1 ^n-.T^min, thirtyAa 

4M« 

Khanty, Kashmirian mLniiicir, 16j + 

KhsjsvcJij kbfj a 40, m f, 4 i, 

Kliaim, ii]|r^d ulcntit? with, GmjaTnin 


JJp n, 3 . 

Kkli, pautseui aF the. 444. 447, 453, 4^4, 
Kin^i as poet* m l ptuofii, 4. 

Kijniiafaj, 31 j. 

Xiriitn. (^ra, al 4, 111. 

X i yklll 111. *. fu mi, iff?, 
fCitfb a 360*, 

KlUftafiadacita,, allc^nl auJhmiiy on 
Anlw^in™, 4 =,7. 

Kaunvu, rtcEtioy Piii eLp.v* army* i^G,, 
,, W" 

kmtlmtf. town, ag s jjj j, J70. 
KiuL&l f a. 94. 

Ki.mc, Prakrit* U^htd. xb, n, 3, 
Ktikkoka* KilhrttA.T 4,0 9. 

Kr-,113, bnrther dF Hnr|iirAidlmna+ j | 4 
Knn^ Wp fjfi, IA 1 6 b, l^r” 101 
110-17* 

ftfftMt*-*' J«. 

Kr™ UI, R.l; J mkflta. Isinjr, ija S33 _ 
Xivnulil^iska, /VrtlftSS 
XmiVii, PWadtt, 

Kttfflifflpii, 33, 433, 

Kmiinep, mooiH 4 in F 83. 

Xfipaipkap leikL^ntphcr, 
kTjja^L authority on tnHiclae. 500 
K-atinjiaip 16S. 

K^trijUf i|[im}] qf F 8, 

K; ™rnt m t teriLDii *f 
Uft. 

Kjeni^.jj., irautm. an ,8,. 


XfcOtf.efUlfip KastiEuif polvnmEh, a, J a ^ 
*J fi r <59, 161, »8, JO-). 3J7, J40. 
j6j, 376^80, iSl, AiJ, ,19;, ,*u. 

. ■W*' _ 

KfJiaiiinitn f nirnm, <m 414- 

Kabpra, gpd, ^4. 

XiacmaiiEa, H^|^ltl^i^y on crrFtjiSp 46 
KnLsTtJfituira, aU, n. 1. 

KuliptkhntTii pitrca nf VlmilcTB, <jy. 
kuln^ckluu-i, 1 1S 

Ktdbkit^ prpmm, on .1/fl#w F 443. 

Kiamtap -wrar p0d t Sc| h tp. 

X ci m2iBili h, km£ of CcySchj,, So, 
Kun^ndau, ^ JO 4 , 

B - J « *> 5 M 4 p -° 9 - 53 a 

KnmSnLgripSi^ eoipcioi, 74, ;G 1 So, Bl. 


v+i ^ ■■ 

K n mifa idiUp A'aJftrftamafu?iliiit of 
1^3, 69-, 

Kumanplhp kinj; of Gu]arat + 14,^ i;i. 

K ntuiraiviifiin, na m 433,. 

KnsnnriLa, phUoto|stjt*T t ue, 24, 3, :j, 

41 #. 4 «t 47 -E. «J, + 99 - 

kn ra bhak4fl3a t .1 RikhaiUp c j 
KynCali ^ /, Xiaqtaki ■, i 7 c irflfijtrite. 


vji, m. 

KnoEiia Qif^karqi Slt4vlh4na P ttlls lab 
ma«n r 4% 

kuiaijla, Satnvihint of F 341. 

Kunak^cltt, ABbBu in, 

Xum* t Ujtie, 3. 

Kn^vilL dty,. qjG 

In'.j|-xi.±\ (Karaqu), t45 F t 6 l ^ ]66. 

Xmomade^ firtfamfxfaiaJkit, 134. 

XLiiiJttiJiimrji, I'ltalJrHiUj, ±n, ±jj. 

KnirSrrda, of ^rmcno, 34 | T 


11 jrfibacaBdra, pnct m J04. 

La FriqiLalqc, J f 'a6Isj i 

Lapm^is. j. Dr Coat t, a^remomrr 

Latindi LLah-ndt), ipoedi of the «ertrn» 
f»np6p 3i p 33. 

Lukymanjt, briber of RJjni F 9ft. I JO, 
LaLirniria Adiyb, CAn^/tbm tf eM iAi ^w 

jji. 

LaWnna Bh*m a faE^t cif Elartamrfrt, 


l-akfmiiia Bhatfi, h 33EJ. 

I^kwwanaaeiui, 33, l^Op ai9 ± BJJ. 

44 ^.^ 

Lak^mirTtva, fm!ier nf faltnnn, laa. 
LakjmliWd, wife of Bilacuthafli YM- 

y&hul hn f 44r . 

UkymldKaip^p 4J4 t 

431*“ 

LakfinldAMm, rffX 1 j/^nr jw, 448. 

La iliituya, Itlnjj, £ll tjio , ,f,s 
Ulriiajidw,.^ 130. 

LsLLi r J, 

1 jtiLka, not Ceylcm^ 95,11, 1, 
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LflUkeFfftTa Of RjYieLa, uri m Prakrit 

^-fxtnmnnrLn, 4JT, 4^ 

I 4 f* r Ultoftomer, 5 iL>. 

Lj^n, ileicri prion of, 79, 

Ufir, diilike SuuLni, jJlg 
Larin of Middle Agei, not & precis* 
parallel to Sanskrit ci, 13. 

Laug£k>l lEhlskir*., Jrt&UdMbgraJkai 474; 

Tirk J U fiiU l/j', 4 h< 5 r 

r jsreh. and cry martf, 343,. 

Uiinityl, river, 94. 
f-aukika era oi Kashmir, 164. 
LavaJaaprauLli, <4 Gffjdrat, 1 73. 

Law* orirm of works cn p 404, 

Leon of Mriiitu, 139. 

Lm%kvgtapkj ¥ 417% 4.13-15, 

Liter df tt KaJihi r Ly RfrftfHttMltis 

dc KltrfeU, 3^. 

Liter Kftxf&l ft Dimmit, Dimitri* m 
vita* Atfj mmrar, by John of Capua, ^ 3 . 
Lk ciwvi pHllcEis mimic* Cunrtrignpli, 

LlUvatl, Capital of Kipphinq,. 

Lili^nksp Ay^Mmihntdm^f^ a 18. 

Ufl £4 vrocaErip, aflj . 

Mogul Eetieni F a* affecting iiyle, 39a. 
Uon Ihd woodpecker, fpfcite D f h 355. 
Utrljr fancy {nfyre*' 4 ) Y 10*, 31a, jid p 

_ 37SiW- 

Livy, Roman hiitOfUft { i .ET. £.9—17 A-E.), 
moil umiki] it j,r y uf hiVnnAn), 1 Qg, 
Ltatttljft and UeEcft, legend of* ,3.54, 
Loavti and fi'.he*, Buddhist [valid to 
miracle of, 503 , 

Logic, 4^1-7, 

Ixihara rivojjtv of KeiWR, 1^ 
Ltikajena, enniieme* tSftartifinniMi t 4^, 
I^tiivala, pliilwjilj, HrJ. 473 , nt’3, 

, 5^0, 

LokottAT&raiiut.";, flyddliitf school, 4^1, 

LfiBmNuAja, /Mtwifdsa, 137 j 

LtfUafa, writer «i poeiLci, 3^7, □. 3, 

Lon Em r A/Wjidj h 57a, 

Lufhnna, pretender Lii Kuhmlr, i<So* 

Love 354, jt fil 

Lnvttfor^ 0 f style iSjai), 3,7=7,. 

Lumri, Kom^n potl [>.EL J 9 -*|) h 145* 

n. 5, 346, 14- s 34B* 349, 

I-aerriiui, Roman poet {** 99-5H ji.t, i, 
t *S4i J4&- 

Ltakkno* (e. a.u. t *5-190)* Aitaiftf 

# ( B. J. 

Lydia P a* intermediary Id trtnlmkrioQ of 

ay* 

Lykaphton. Greek poe[ p 

Lyljf, i w/Zj wf.; h 370. 

L>nt jjwuy, 3 g, 4 o, 41, +1, 47, 48. 
Mattu.vclli, N., 4 ;,i, 4*6. 

MsdRits 1 kiai^r oi L'j"ain, :5; r 


\I n d aolbhirilma, of PaHicaLi, I S 3 , 
Madajfcajajai v 4L;uL-a h RrailinnnadjukE, 171* 
Mad inaptEa, jV.-L; if tt, 

M1. [inisena. son of Ziirid&tt^ j^i . 
Mililhjiva^ InoiliKf of SfiyanBi, part author 
of, JftsaxmtUfiripfJt j p 477; ^uarWi, 
4303 Ajrd y^ m nk rm Jfwlr, 474; /triT. ii- 
rfO|T p 477 ; Ilfflij.h tivy^A/ii n 

Midhnvj, 476. 

MiilhjiViLi iJi'trT.'iii fj rynrfa t j J. 495. 

5<w, 

MjillactWltiir^ ^uyr'i'wr'p-a^^ 51 r_ 

Midba^n Bfaitji, perhaps name of Kiifi- 
raja t 137. 

Mlfflipffam SmuviU, PrasihJaa- 
MedLt„ 467. 

AnnnrlftS 3 ithi 4 school of + 475* 
Midhyade£& r speeidL of P 3Sfi, 

M ndhynrn Lka t cily, 417, 

Mirchcn p 345, 246, 24^ 3 SJ P 
M vindhai, like -Snnpkrii, 3^^. 

M.Ipbi. 1 tIS, 39 ^7 - [1 j, 

to^i il i, lop, tjpj il6, 119, IJl t 

CL t p ns* * 46 p *4L *a8i 

7 $tH 363, sp4 P 3 ?r. r 34a, 345, 3 ?? ( 3^4, 
4 ^ 4 =i 1 ■ 4 % 4 ^o- 

Maglc powersj obtained hj Vo^si, 490, 

4 9 i. 

Mahtdcv* p of ikvaEiii P palioii of Vopi- 

dcv^4 43 a. 

Mah^kiti T itirinc of, $5. 

MabJtadmifi, AfahfrzwmVi 148. 

Mahlraflra, lyric of, 60 . 

Mih»¥lREh ikn^ schoot of BoddhEsm^ 49 L 

Mihivira, Jala Ufir> 143 . 

MahiTin, niRilliemaiicLan, 5744 316. 
MjLh.iyuva P Buddhin philu^optiy, 53, ya T 
73 - 4 j 3 p 4 ^i 4 f ; 3 - 

Mdu^eti, lover of Pm^uikij 31 j, 
3 * 3 * 

Mihcndrip 04, 

Maiaendravikmaaavaonan^ dnniitiK, 53, 
Cl, 1. 

Vlnhn7Fara r I’Virr^rra^rfEif 414. 

M.llLLCLlUi Hb^, Vyilkiit'iLxkil, :‘9 ^ 

^TaMsa, demon r > 15 , 

MihmuJ (jLuuEj Uif 
Mahomedans, 1&4. 

MdiidkaujTAki^ legend uf, frC, 
Msinrilyinlp achnol, 43d, 441, 
Ma 3 EjeyarakiEtA r Dh .rf/r/Wf/w, 43a 
M&knramln* yij N 

Mib p £5. 

Malava* king of p iJcfraEcrl by Ifiira, 317, 

W9- 

Mnlaya hills, 94. 

M.uLnlija, Mr VjliyjutLi. 

Malltr|ona P prcleiider in Kashmir, i^o. 
MnlhtvliJ Eci! A > > iroLinJ^i hififite n \, 

4 H 
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Mallinatha, commentator, 81, 83,87,417, 
n. a, 435- 

Mallisenn, Syddvddamanjarl, 497. 
Malyavant, 266, 267. 

Mamma, battle of, with Utpala, 152. 
Mammnta, Kavyaprakdfa, xvii, 87, n. 5, 
140,141, 237, 373, 3*4, 3§7* 388, 390, 
393. 394. 395. 39^ 39*. 

Man about town, characteristics of the, 


5>, 52. 

Manasa, lake, 85. 

Manatunga, Bhaktdmarastetra , 214. 
MandakinI, river, described by Valmiki, 


Mnndnna Mi$ra, works by, 474. 

Mandaradcva, a Vidyadhara, 279. 

Monet ho, Apote/csmata , 531. 

Man-eating monster, Buddhist and Chris¬ 
tian legend of, 502. 

Man iky a Nandin, Pariksamukhasutra , 
484. 

Manikya Suri, Ya^odharcuaritra , 142, 
334. n - 1- 

Manittha (cf. Manetho), 530. 

Manklia, poet, 136, 137, 161, 17a, 307, 
339. 39 6 . 4M- 

Manners {ri/i), of diction, 383, 384, 389, 
39* • 

Mara, legend of, 66, 502, 503. 

Marathi literature 36; language, 24, 90. 

Marco Polo, on devilries of Kashmir, 166. 

Maria Stuart . by Schiller, 86. 

Marici, legend of, 302. 

Maridatta, legend of, 333, 334. 

Marie of France, 362. 

Markandeya, Prdkrtasarvarva , 33, 269, 
434. 435- 

Martial, 127, n. f, 310, 313, n. 1, 348; 
exiled from Rome, 56, 

Martianus Capella, style of, 70, n. 2. 

Marwar, Apabhrnnfa loved in, 386. 

Mary, mother of Jesus, legends of, 502, 
503 . 504 - 


Mas'Gdi, Arab geographer and historian 
(died Cairo, a. D. 9561, 360, 527. 

Mataiiga Divakara, poet, 201, 214. 

Mathematics, 75, 404, 408, 523-8. 

Mathura school, uses Sanskrit, 15, n. 3. 
Mathuranatha, Tattvacintamanirahasya , 
485- 

Matreetn, perhai>s identical with Acva- 
ghosa. 64. 

Matrgupta, 132, 133, 163. 

Maurvas, use of images for profit, 428. 

Maya, astrologer, 530. 

Maya, alleged Indian representative of 
Isis, x. 


May ana, son of Sayana, 500. 
Mayura, poet, 152, 201', 202, an, 

412. 


315 . 


Mayuraja, royal dramatist, 53, n. 2. 
MayGraka, a tnakc doctor, 3*15. 


Max Muller, theory of renaissance of 
Sanskrit, 35. 

Meat, eating of, in Tantric ritual, 482, 
496. 

Mecca, known to Kalacakra Tantra. 
496. 

Medhalithi, commentary on Mamt , 445, 
473- 

Medhalithi, i.e. Gautama, Nyayacdstra , 
xiii. 

Medhavirudra, blind author, 119, n. 2. 

Medical dictionaries, 512. 

Medicine, 404, 408, 505-15. 

Medinlkara, Anekdrtha^abdako^a , 414. 

Megasthencs, 459. 

Meghavahana, king of Kashmir, 163. 

Meghavijaya, PaUcdkhydnoddhdra f xii, 
261. 

Menander, Greek comedian, 428. 

Mentha, poet, 132, 133, 307, 339. 

Meru, mount, in astronomy, 520. 

Mcrutuogn, coram. on Rasiidhyiiya , 512. 

Merutunga. Prabandhaeintiimatii , 393, 
344, 3- 

Mestra, legend of, 365. 

Metaphors, 43, 44, 6r, 62, 78, 79, 106, 
212, 350. 

Metamorphoses , by Apuleius, 367. 

Metamorphoses , by Ovid, 368. 

Methodological principles, recognized by 
Kauplva and Caraka, 461. 

Mctonic period, adopted in Romaka 
Siddhdnta , 518. 

Metre, 47, 48, 64, 92, 107, 108, 115, u8, 
J23, 124, 130, 131,137, 141 ; forms of, 
417-21; writers on, 415-17. 

Metrics, 405, 407. 415-17* 

Mihirakula, Huna king, 163; see the 
next . 

Mihiragula, leader of the Hunas, 74. 

Milesiaka , by Aristeidcs, xi. 

Milhana, Cikitsnmrta , 511. 

MimalladevI, mother of Qriharsa, 139. 

Mimes , by Sophron, 367. 

Mlnaraja Yavanacaiya, astrologer, 531. 

Mitanni influence on Aryans, xxiv. 

Mitra Mi$ra, Viramitrodaya . 449. 

Mixed Sanskrit, 4 8j, 49 j, 493 , 49S , 510. 

Mixture ol languages, 398. 

^°CK a ^3na, Saddalakkhana , 436. 

Mongols, influence of, on transmission of 
tales, 360. 

Morivns, identity of, 22, n. 2. 

Morphology, changes in, 5, 6. 

Moschos, Greek pastoral poet, 370. 

Moses Bassola, 139. 

Mothers, goddesses, 285. 

Mountains, Kalidasa’s love of, 88. 

Muhammad ihn Musa ab-KhowarizniT, 
mathematician at the court of al- 
Mamun, died c . a.d. 840 (L. C Knr- 
pitiski, Robert of Chester s Latin 
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Translation of the Algebra of al- 
Khowarizmi, 1915), 527. 

Muka, demon in boar form, ill. 

Muka, TafUafatiy 218. 

Mukfa. servant of Harsa, 158. 
Muktaplialaketu, Vidyadhara emperor, 
27s. 

Muktikalnfa, great-grandfather of Bil- 
hana, 153. 

MukuU, father of Pratiharenduraja, 383. 
M Glade va> typical rogue, 238, 291. 
Mulasarvastivadins, Buddhist school, 

491. 

Mummuniraja, of the Konkan, 336. 
Munda tribes, linguistic influence of, 4. 
Munja, king, 53, n. 2. 

Murala ( v . 1. Manila), river, 94. 

Murari, Kofa ascribed to, 412. 

Music, works on (cf. also Narada's 
Sawgitamakarauda, GOS. i6), 465, 
466. 

Mussolini, Italian dictator, 455. 


NachshabI, Tutindmeh, 359. 

Nagadcvl, mother of Bilhann, 153. 
Nagaraja, B/idvafaiuka, 234. 

Nagarakas, 467. 

Nagarjuna, Buddhist philosopher, 71, 72, 
476. 

Nagarjuna, Yogafataka and Yogasdra, 

511. 

Nagarjuna, Tat if astray 470. 

Nagarjuna, Rasarulndkara, 512. 

Nagas, mythical creatures, 134. 

Naghusa, for Nahusa, 25. 

NagojT Uhatfa, comm, on Kaiya(a, 429; 

ParibhascndutekharOy 431. 

Nairuktas, etymologists or expositors, 

t 4 ° 3 - 

Naksatras, alleged Chinese otigin of, 528. 
Nakula, Afvacikitsita, 465. 

Nala, hero, 295. 

Namisadhu, commentator on Kudruta, 
3S4, n. 1. 

Nanda, legend of, 56, 57. 

Namlas, dynasty, 427, 45S, 459. 
Isandikc9vara, authority on eiotics, 469. 
Nandin, authority on KamapAstra, 451. 
Narada, as astrologer, 528. 

Nurada, Bhaktifdstra, 4S0. 

Narahaii, Tajanighantu, 512. 

Narahari, Narapatijayacaryd Svatodaya, 

• 535 : 

Narasinha, of Orissa, patron of Vidya- 
dhara, 393. 

Naravahanadatta, hero of Brhatkalha } 

Narayana, / litopadefa, 263-5. 

Narayana, Mdtahgallldy 465. 

Narayana, Svahasudhakaraeampu, 336. 
Narayana, Vrttaratndkara, 417, n. 4. 
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Narayana Bhatta, writes introduction to 
Da.akumdrcuarita , 297, n. 3. 

Narayana Bhafta, Mdnameyodaya, 474. 
Narayana Pandita, Navaratnapariksd f 
465. 

Navadvlpa, logical school of, 483, 485. 
Nayaka Bhatta, 390, 391, 392. 

Negative with finite veib, 19. 

Nemaditya, father of Trivikrama, possibly 
a Devaditya, 332, n. 3. 

Neo-Platonists, Indian influence on, 500, 
50 *- 

Nepalese Ta neat antra, 246, 262. 
Nestorian Christians, possible influence 
of, 479. 

Nicula, alleged poet and friend of Kali¬ 
dasa, 107. 

Nigel of Canterbury, 362. 

Nihilism, 472, 473. 

Nikodemos, legend of, 494. 

Nilakantha, Bhagavantabhaskara, 449. 
Nilakantha, Tdjika , 534. 

Nilanaga, 163. 

Nine Jewels of Vikramaditya, ;6. 
Nirvindhya, nver, 85. 

Ni9cayadatta, pile of, 363. 

Nityanatha, Rasaratnakara, 512. 
Nominal style, 20, 21, 25S. 

Nominal use of gerundive, 265. 

North, taste of poets in the, 316. 

North, Thomas, The Morall Thilosophie 
of Doniy 358. 

Northerners, uses of the, 10. 
North-western Prakrit, 27, 28. 

Nov us Esoptts, by Baldo, 359. 

Numerals, xxiii, xxiv, 527, 528. 
Numerical formulae, 228. 

Nuti, Giulio, Del Governo de regni 
(Ferrara, 1583), 358. 

Nyaya philosophy, 499, 500, 507. 

Oath, of doctors, 513. 

Obedience of the wild creatures to the 
Christ Child, 503. 

O^ayadeva, Gadyaeinidmani, 331. 

Odo of Sheriton, 362. 

Odyssey, 13, 61, 337, 367. 

Oknos and his ass, 354. 

Old Ardhamagadhi, 28. 

Old Gujarati, resembles Apabhrai^, 35. 
Old Magadht, 38. 

Old Cauraseni, 28. 

Old Syrian TaHeatantra, 246. 

Opium, medicinal use of, 511. 

Optative forms, reduced in classical Sans¬ 
krit, 6. * 

Ordeal, fabricated in Tristan and Isolde, 
291. 

Origin of Sanskrit, 3-7. 

Origin of the fable literature, 242-6. 
Origin of the Qastras, 403-5. 

Ojiya, source of, 32. 
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Ovid, Augustan poet, 194, 347, 350, 365, 
368. 

Oxyrhynchus Papyri > x. 

Padalipta, Tarahgavatl , 34. 

Padmagupta, 201, n. 4. 

Padmanabhadatta, Supadmavyakaratia , 
433. 

Padmamihira, Kashmirian historian, 161, 
162. 

Padmapada, PaUcapridika , 477. 

Painting, Greek influence on Indian, 371. 
Painting, works on, 466. 

Pahlavas, 441. 

Pahlavi version of Pancatantra , 246, 
359- 

Paithlnasi, Dharmasutra , 439. 
Paksilasvamin, see Vatsyayana. 

Pal aka, legend of, 272. 

Palakapya, authority on veterinary science, 

465- . 

Palatal sibilant, as affecting style, 390. 
Pali, language, 29, 69. 

Palms, mating of, 365. 

Palm-tree, homage of, to Mary, 503. 
Pampaka, 290, n. 1. 

Paucala, speech of, 386. 

Pancala B&bhravya, authority on erotics, 
468. 

Pancaratra school of Vaisnavism, 480. 
Paftca^kha, Samkhya authority, 488. 
Pandavas, 243, 257. 

Pandyas, pearls of, 94. 

Panini, grammarian, xxv, 5, 7, 9, 10, 13, 
17, 18, 20, 21, 40, 45, 339, 372, 406, 
4*3, 5°o- 

Panini, poet, 203, 204, 416, 430. 
Panegyrics, 149, 150. 

Paraleipsis ( riksepa ;, 378, 380. 
Paramananda, (Jrngrirasapta$atikri , 202. 
Paramartha, renders Srirhkhyakdrika into 
Chinese, 488. 

Para9ara, alleged authority on Artha * 
fristra, 457. 

Para^ara, astrologer, 528. 

Para9ara, authority on medicine, 509. 
Parafurama, sage, 85, 95. 

Parasikas, 81. 

Parnsol-Bharavi, 114. 

Parihasapura, home of Kalhana, 158. 
Parimala, see Padmagupta. 

Parisoi, 369. 

Pariyatra, southern boundary of Aryavarta, 
11, 97; Phutabhasri in, 386. 
Paronomasia (p Itsa ’ 50, 106, 107, 213, 
3*0.313, 3£i, 378. 380, 381, 384, 390, 
396. 

ParTot, as narrator of the A 'ridambari, 321, 
324- 

Parthians, 39, 145. 

Participles, 115, 258, 307. 

Particles, use of, 63, 64, 123. 


Parvati, goddess, no, 285. 

Patalij utra, town, 76, 461, n. I; forti¬ 
fications of, 460. 

Patanjali, Afahabhrisya, xx, xxvi, 5, 7,10, 

*5.45-<» *99. J2 7. J 4'i 3 d8 . 339. 4 26 . 

453. ». 460, 505. 

Patanjali, philosopher, 490, 499. 

Patent remedies, satire of, 238. 

Pathos, 63, 68, 69. 

Patriotism, not evident in Sanskrit poetry, 
345 , 34 6 - 

Pattralekha, form of Kohinl, 321. 

Paulus, of Alexandria, xxiv. 

Pauskarasadi, grammarian, 426. 
Pauskarasadin, medical fragment by, 516. 
Pausanias, 354. 

Pearl fisheries of the Tamraparnl, 80. 
Perceforest, legend of, 364. 

Perfect passive, 123, 138. 

Perfect tense, 20, 115, 307. 

Perikles, ideas of, 452, n. 2. 

Periphrases, use of, 90. 

Periphrastic perfect, in classical Sanskrit, 
6. 

Persian tale, 366. 

Persia, Persians, 413, 511, 534, 535. 

Peter Alfonsi, 362. 

Petronius, author of Satira or Satirae, xi, 
3«o, 368, n. 2, 370; style of, 70, n. 2. 
Phaedrus, fable writer, 352, 355. 

Phaidra and Hippolytos, motif, 356. 
Philemon and Baukis, Indian legend of, 
2S4. 

Philosopher’s stone, 511. 

Philosophy, 404, 405, 471-504. 
Phokylides, maxims of, 227. 

Phonetics, change in, 4, 5. 

Physio logos, alleged borrowing from India 
in, 356. 

Pilpay, Vidyapati, 359. 

Pindar, Greek lyric poet, 26, 349, n. 3. 
Pindayu, astrologer, 530. 

Pingala, Chandas, 48, 416. 

Pifacas, 269. 

Pijuna, alleged authority on Arthacastra, 
457 - 

Pithamarda, as companion of the man 
about town, 52, 

Place value system, 526, 527. 

Placidus, legend of, Buddhist parallel to, 
502. 

Plagiarism, 385. 

Plant diseases, 511. 

Plato, xxi, 367, 500; Republic of, xviii. 
Poetesses, 205. 

Poetic conventions, 343. 

Poetics, 372-400, 407. 

Poets, power of, 165, 170. 

Potmemka , by Longus, 370. 

Poison, accepted as cause of death by 
Roman writers, 166. 

Poison maiden, 361, n. 3. 
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/Wifikf, ol Amtoslc, r*EL 
Folybwi. Grosk hbtoiivnt 
Pulyyiiotmi, jjaiiilErv^ (X OfclKH, 354. 
PolyfcmK* PJ12, motif. ¥ 3=.: k iu h 4- 
Fik^ulat influence Of, 0F1- UlOTWJ 

dialect. 8 . 7 . 

Fciitrii'tiiir ■ 1 1 tlir huililb^ La (_i+itv!h3-in 

lrt + 4^ 49 * ■ 

Pp^-A ugusta jioHpy, Lorn pared who 
Saaikuc, 347-5*- 
Ftthn ff *S4m!c£eT h fgfr 
Ftthuyfl^u, lUfu)JfjWlt Jfrffti, 544 * 
Prthvirija, kknjj of Ajroir ami Delhi,, 
Frxhhimndra, 497, JtoatA&ra&*f*ri*r* , 
*94* n - 5* 

IVaHihiLiLtB' sil r 47J, 474. 

jUHl 

PlnJiSu.l^rjivijnliliiJni., f.i [her of Harv 1 . 

* 3 ;j-* , 

Pnbfaninl Lift p 3o^ ( a. 1. 

Pricyamndhjrii p u«i of ihe, 10 , 
pT 3 cJjOta f kbjjp 364 - 
l^fkyumiuip flilrbEioffler, £J?. 

Prariyumna IStiri, 

*94* ■». 5. 

PUgiplifftp 94 . 

I\r%ui Bbtii, I7f 

PrutSflmuEip comments og 

• 477* 

Fiuai! uv-xxriL, jfl—31, 49, Ro h Hi 

j ySp 34 <rJj^ 3 s S> 4 “- 
Prikflt pammarkri, 4 i]- 6 . 

Prakrit litcrulure p 245, 

Prakrit I vein, 

Prakrit original!,. alleged for Sanskrit 

poetry, 

Pnkfti* k^entf of p 65 . 

Fi^ju 1«| ^ ’jisAi r ikdJMw&taii r« 

jTd4a, «i f 4 ^. 

Fralijjanailni, yf SVaTWi^, jUiMfl of 
Virtj lnathjp ^Q£. 

Friidjinnidriidm^ fcinif (a*D. 1499}! 191. 
Fra!ltlkaii!urj]a k comim.'nl&fnr an 
I Ml^uiln, jSj* 

oEL the CifttLivAti, jo. ?d; f 

Fmtirjitni, Li pig < of or VaLi- 

blraj, ->7, M.J, ijj, lOS, Ji(>. 
rrcpoEiltcitmf comjwunrbp 90 , 2 EJ- 
Present pvtidpW in ami or ail* -*■ 
Prf»*iy Prukniii, a?, 
lVinku|& p house of lQna r 
Pilyalkgu, legend of, 46, 

PtuLQn^.iEi'.'ij of Vijweu f rj. 

rrapcttiQ^ Korn an. p-o-El. A l'W« 34 S i 

„ 3 !i*- 

Prate, in Kivya, 300. 

Picic and vettr. uk of K ls P 7% H4- 
„ a fSh *$ r 3 IU. 13 * 333 * 408. 4 * 9 - 

mtciny. n,Q ; Sfntarif ql, £t£» 

rnlakcpn, kins, ilcfrals Hm?*, *rh, at?, 
a. t. 


FttUalya^ a em, 367. 

PaLtndit, tribe, itfp. 

PulLfa, 111 V ; LM / > iIM. |, /|rtf 
Paltep BKdjn diignr-.i r , £ti. 

PqiiBiva-.u Atreya, authority on mcdiciirep 

puiLitniApp brtovtd of 7i Ed 

3«r 

I'flrnnlihjaSjai P^ t ,i/ntifrd r 34^. 161, 

»J t SQL. 

hroh i( as, uf Kniihmir, 161 . 
PortifDEUinatkTi r 4^0 

pHrusoHmuail^q, father of Dev^dalti P 

Pu rLiMstlainn ikm, -4 1 4 j 

434, 

PfipramimanvA |it|ituM|it)r. 473-4, 499^ 
i«i. W- 1 

I'-j^padanta, Inteml idfj, 167. 

S'ns[ .idaola, jiral/wtfJ!44/ani l ^to p 3»1 
Lk^pakemp ft VidyiL.31iaja s ^ 

Pvspiaia. leather of Otfayad™, ^.4t- 

ktng, n. J d 4^7 t 44>i n. *- 
PjjfrnalLofi Giialca, Iqjen'J tif p ^dtp 
PythajjOKM iTchlrnip 517. 

QddtiHitr, tuffll id sitcilicin^r £n a ju. 


^^ahha^ jasn liint, 4I4, 

^tyyaiaflkn. rnoiuitaiji + J 4 S. 

KvyiSrogi, Iqpqdof, m, n. 4 
Klihmir firtidilj 15Qr 
I'Lu'l ti iL, Lreloved Of K|H?a H 191- 
KaiPhu, sou of Hali|M. r 94. 
^RglismimLlaaop Tdtnfi. 44 y. _ 

R^Kh^nfitha CifOfnariL, Didkitt r 4^= 

Kilici jmSiu de Biierri,,. Rutiunod di* 
Biiierip A/At ^ ^aeu f? AW-t, ^^9 
Katny mtm, dactipBon oi, ^ 4 , t^o- 
Raivat □ ka F mcnnUi m, r j £. 

Ka]ikrd*9i h grandfather ui 1'ilhfliiH, t$p 

kaja^ekhar^. Btnklhii*, 

KjLjq^-rkhp ra, AMfa4bfi^%nr^ iQp, 
il. 5; a 9 d- 

rtija^ekUarn, Hhamatfll and enlicy *i« F 
iiv, m iL P 45, n. r. H91 13a.■ * 3 S« 
30 5p n. i. * 34 , 334i 3^34^ 

34^34S.343p 393 

RljauhliiT, cO?iuH.-t«l with Nagam 
Apn.lihr.LB(a r __ 

kAia^adanftp Ka^hiTiiiiMi pretcBder, 101 - 

iToU prin« r 154 

Ka] r ;iUp naitoDnl vicr* of p 158, 
Kli.yavTmllmrta, brother Of iJirya, ^17. 
Rajya^ri, iLlCer fll linivi, ^ e T > 34 S- 
R3mj P Jath^i uf SL±raadtT0 F 

Kairui. hero, (on fcil llllii*e *f C^nkldka* 
see Prints ATI. 341-8), ? 7 > i»i 

l jfp alOp 171. 

Rama P patron ofVfcudew, 9S, 

KJmicirJr^ tv. 

Kai^iCMdrip 43 q ‘ 
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RinuiLHiadi^ Roami/ j. ietlsimam , ju. 
KSmscaadrs, »on ®| ^Eian*- 

Klmacdn, JS5. 

Rama Kiiifv^, [jihrl, e 41J, j;i- 
ltiiplnojs, pMlmqptaf, 475, 4 ;S, 47,}, 

+Sq, 

Kama pi Li p Jtinjf o| frugal, 174. 
Limiiiudra, anmocdtiliH an Aisimn, 1 Hj, 
n. a, 

Rjuia Tarbvigi^p urajme&txtor mi] 
pammnnan f 33, l**, 434, 4.U- 
Rui^liEii 1 kSn^ cij Kviphiiiu, 
RanaEalpiiBniEft or kboji, 

4 H' 

Ra^rftku^p s.13, 

Ih.'id. wife td kSnaa. yu K yr, 

RniimWi Kajinnk* Va^T^vara, im, t;^, r 
iD^ 115, irft. 

3 jie linL/rLkni ri - ., tknjrJnbJbfj C&a#dfb* 
tow], 4i6 F n, 3 

R ii v j Ij!l , ns a Prakrit ^rammamn, 433, 
434 , 

Rlvima, foe of RnJnii, ys, pfi, ^7, s i;, 

■*». ' 3 ^ s 37 r *Sfl- 

by Lltinci mnL- a. 13 j, 

knviwnrira, commen taior on Amirti, 1$3, 

A. J,1^4 

Kkvii lrn h AVt^ttjjS fry a yS, 

Hn*lfcTrlk y7 P el. 1. 

KaviSAtia, f\Ki,if fir, r/. r, 4^ 

Klvncnukaia, AjdtoyjS 1 hi r wT.Tir,T, 

**J. 4 < 4 < 

HcctaaftOfli.cRH.lArp aikKontnti liknalnr^, 
. 347.11.^- 

j!,t-i:E.n , r ' nsrtiL«n of list 346-4;, 

Red ®*mcni p of phyikkin^ 

R nft i Traneir uSainhril litcniottp Allied, 

» 

Kt]WLlliciU i piintirulhi ‘, iq6. 

A'e/tfM, . m HntP, niil P 
K«iflti 4 tiOn, jii*L duiniudjil ■ nisniriu of 
kjilhanisk bi^orv, 165, 
kcvanlridh ya p 
470, d. 1. 

RhJimpiinLt^i, r ft, atfi, 

kkktb=s t 39 i. 

Rlghknngted Irian^*, jjG. 

KilblFUj iiikjJjEef Iia Knvbiaijp i&j. 
kittir, i)j t 141, 

Kolia k a, tak of, 364, 

KertnaL; a, i, 1 K. 

Bndniinir of rart& on axU, 

Huika IShutl Lr whicr on p«flca r IK^ jftn 
3 * 4 . n. J, J^4- 

ftu.liadlmui. kinc, .*, 16, 4 g, ^ 
Ku.drjiilrr.-i, fyatMitorffliffu , 

Rod ranLarlcvitp titaiitucniitor ou Atmm 
l&3 t r 1. a. 

kudmfa, wrLE^f on Ew^-tin. 32, 3 j f u 

U " ■* i*3* 30* 3*S«, #5, ‘ 

kopa F |iort (before yco a, 1 >_ m 33^, 


kripa^rj*vimin F i» r 11^ a jo # aaj, 

k UpafAll. Lr^nliit c>f % (j 'a 

Riifjalfa- .4 r J rf2^7, ^6, 

4^ k 

CjaWaii^-Imlrt, eomnbfinEalui im Eli-c- Pur- 
vaiCiiciuLrii.*, i 4 , n j i 473. 474. 

Valca epodi, LhMuric>i uf lhe T 11. 

C»|cm 4S( , | 4S , 441, 445 

^ a If? Ji_v ana, ancLriat giBHiiidF^ .|jj, 

^aliibhiu 1 r 3 . nil, p, j, F 

SIH, 

tp'akiipHrva p OBfiota^tT, 5^0. 

C^fwnib^ /bffL^TjJr.twj.a ?fi p^ait b\, 4^1^ 

i;nSltEin r hoiikt hj l PAitLnip 42s. 

(ilihoEn, ^utljiirity on tcEtii^ary rcScdi^, 
4 ^ 5 - 

k.vUv.iLinriu,, ;0j. 

(p'ambhT:, . 4 MWtmilrfiTlnJijfniaka, 133 ; 

^ fryrndrfitornxfbKt, 174, 3J4. 

Sina H „ isof. 

(;apkaJ?i P phLKOfiPpWp *!«, iy. 384, ai£i, 
1(7, aiH p 3 jbp 4^, 473„ ^76, 477, 4^1 
479 . 4 &>, W 

gaAlrazi.p /j/axA^rojfcn, 41^. 

C^kanip j;i, u*rf& r 337,. 

Ankara Mtym, 4^6. 

f|ifikinmnaJI(i, huy tif Ka'#.hmjr F J31. 
giflkiIMvinimp yVrrfr.l/riFa'firJ ahCfibcd 

[Op ITT j. 

gafikiFp iriie nf \in.- JeweSi t,f VilmmA- 
ditTfi, 7K. 153, 
gan^ula, fMKrlp isa. 

44 «, 

gdmuuvap jPAA/ilfrtf, 430. 

VanJidtv*, Upcicihsi phiEyiopbrf uml poet, 
"k 73 r 

VaradiLacLayA F iv, 

Carajia. i JtJj 

^MBn|d(W t iJurghalzvjifi r 2JO f Ik, l f 

Varn|*mJa(ta 1 Cief Dlijuiurvctf^ 4^4. 
Clrfi>;adc> 3 p 4^, 

ga-nif^idJn ea s ffg.ij&nrapiidif/mi^ jn 

gi-rG^aill'iim, $A&hiu un 
^isn. 

Comvar»« 3 i t AJ/(rj|/ru F aft* 43,, 

gn^nka ol Uauiii, 3*7, 31^ 

* p r afLpEaf, princtii, 13j. 

4 i 4 . 

O^Bt^puidp M$. ^ ^ 

gallnaivdii, JMAmaiit g,j^. 

ip-lllusdi, fathti oi Atdunanrlap. 

hllltlr.s kurifftlAp 3^4, 11 . I, 
gitEVlhflJltt, 30: Ic-f Kill] La lx rTMif Hill. 
gaiiJiaka, p.imnjafcbrm. 4^ 4 j^ 
g A-.,^/,iqu^hav rijytf + , 4 34, 

Vofihaim, hfOLh^oi Ishnnapib, jut. 

Vllfchaff^po.1^4,,’" 

,05. 
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(^ilhana, Qdntifataka, 232, 233. 

(Jiyunaga, of Magadha, 341. 

C^upala, king oi Cedi, 125, 126. 

Civa, god, 83, 89, 90, 99, 109, no, in, 

134,135, 154, 15*7$, 2I °, *85, 

3<> 2 » 349, 45*. 

(Jivadasa, hatharnava , 293; recension 
of Vetulapancavih^atikd, xi, 262, 263, 
288; Bhiksdtanakdvya, 221; Qdlivd - 
hanakathd , 292. 

Qivarama, commentator on Vdsavadatta, 
308. 

(jvasvamin, 133, 134. 

Cravasli, Prasenajit of, 133, 134. 
Cridhara, Xyayakandalt, 485. 

Cndhara, TrifatJ , 526. 
t^ridharadasa, Saduktikarndmrta , 222. 
(jriharsa, poet and philosopher, 18, 20, 
108, n. 1, 336, n. 2,412, 478. 
Qrikanrha (^ivacarya, QaivabJuhja, 481. 
(Jrikumara, f ilparatna, 464. 

Qrimala, home of Magha, 131, n. 2. 
Crimati, wife of Bimbisara, legend of, 65. 
(^rinivasa, Ya/JndrarnatadJpikd t 478; 

Sakaldcdryamatasa mgr aha, 479. 

Crisena, astronomer, 520. 

Crivora, Kathdkautuka , 361 ; Jaitta Rdja- 
tarangini, 174; Subkdsitdva/i, 223. 
£iivatsanka, Yamakaratnakara , 197, 

11.2. 

Qrivijaya, 142. 

rut ad ha r a or (^nittdl.ara, epithet of 
Dhoi, 220. 

Cubhacandra, Jftdnarnava, 497. 
(Juddhodana, and Da^iratha, 61. 
Cuddhodana. legend of, 59. 

£ Odra, Brahmanic contempt for, 99. 
ty'udraka, alleged royal author, 53, n. 1 ; 
rewards poets, 339. 

£udraka, of Vidiya, hero of the Kddam - 
bari y 321. 

Qudraka, hero of Viracaritra , 292. 

C’uka, pupil of Prajya lihatta, 174. 
(jukanasa, father of Y’a^ainpayana, 321, 

32a, 323. 

(Jvetadvipa, legend of visit to, 279. 
Cvetaketu, authority on erotics, 99, 468. 
Cvetaketu, husband of Ijiksmi, 322,323. 


Sadananda, i'edtintasdra, 478. 

Sada^va, on Dhanurveda, 464. 

Sa'di, Gulistart, style of, 70, n. 2. 
S5garanandin, Adlakalaksanat atnako^a, 
xv. 


Sahasanka, royal patron, 53, n. 1 ; rewards 
o P?fts, 339. 

Sahid, David, and Gaulmin, Livre des 
lumitres ou la Conduite des roys (.Paris, 
e 358 . 

Sahrdnya, perhaps name of author of 
Karikas ou Dhvani, 387. 


Sahya, mountain, 94. 

St. Elizabeth obPortugal, 362, n. 4. 

St. Guinefort, legend of, 363. 

St. Martin, bird of, 362. 

Sakalakirti, Tattvdrthasdradipikd , 497. 
Samantabhadra, Aptamlmdiisd , 497. 
Samkhya philosophy, 56, 77, 99, 391, 

»• ‘.453. 47V 478. 479. 4«7-9. 499- 
500,507. 

Samudrabandhu, commentator on Alam- 
kdrasarvasva , 396. 

Samudragupta, emperor, 53, 75, 76, 77, 
78, 80, 94. 

Sand ot the Indus, 80. 

Sattdabar, Hebrew, 360. 

Sandal of Kashmir, 80. 

Sandhimati, resurrection of, 167. 
Sandhxakara Nandin, poet, 137, 174. 
Sanghagnpta, father of Vagbhata, 510. 
Sanskrit, xxv-xxvii; Part I; see also 
Mixed Sanskrit; use of, 244, 268, 293, 
34* 1 385> 3»<>» 484* 49*> 493. 495 i 
barbarisms in technical texts, 407, n. 3. 
Sappho, Greek poetess, 34. 

Sarasvati, festival of, encourages jvoetic 
talent, 53; sacrifice to, in expiation of 
errois in speech, 5. 

Sarasvati, river, 85. 

Sarvajuamitra, Sragdhardstotra , 215. 
Sarvaj fiat man, Samkscpa$driraka, 477. 
Sarvananda (Sarvananda), Jaga4dcarita^ 

* 7 * 

Sarvaraksita, grammanan, 430. 
Sarvastivada, Sarvastivadin, Buddhist 
school (fragments from Turkestan of 
the Bhiksuniprdtimoksa , ed. Wald- 
schmidt. 1926), 55, 64. n. 4, 496; uses 
Sanskrit, 15, n. 3. 

Sassanian dynasty, 520; cf. Burzoe. 
Satavahana, 40, 53, n. 1, 34, 7°» n * *» 
223, 224, 267, 268, 316, 339, 34 L 4°9- 
Saturae Mcttippene , style of, 70, ir. 2. 
Satyacarya, astrologer, 530. 

Satyaki, hero, 126. 

Sayana, (for his work see A.M.J.v. Ill, 
iii. 467 ff.), Rgvedabhdsya, 239; 

Subhdsilasudhdnidhi , 223, n. 4. 

Saxo Grammaticus, 362. 

Schiller, Maria Stuart , 86. 

Sculpture, Hellenistic influence on Indian, 

37 ,# 

Sea, as impure, 94. 

Seasons, description of, 136, 137. 

Second person plural perfect, disused in 
Patanjali’s time, 10. 

Secondary Prakrits, 27. 

Seleukos, Greek king of Syria, 459. 
Sentiment ( rasa ), 92, 372, 373* 383> 388, 
389. 390, 39*. 393. 394- 
Seven-league boots, motif , 363. 

Seven Seers, as wooers, 89. 

Seven steps of the young Buddha, 503 
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Sexual intercourse, in Tantric ritual, 482, 
496. 

Shahriar and Shahzeman, 361. 

Shakespeare, xvi. 

Shin-gon, Buddhist sect, 495, 496. 

Shin-shu, Buddhist sect, 494. 

Sibilants, 27, 28. 

SiddhdntakaumuiiJ , by Bhaftoji Diksita, 
430. 

Siddharsi, Upam iti bhcwaprapaRcd kathd , 
14, 294, 4«9» 497, 499- 

Siddhasena, astrologer, 530. 

Siddhasena Divakara, Kalydnamandira- 
stotra , 215 ; Nyay avatar a, 484. 

Simeon and Asita, comparison of legends 
of, 503, 504. 

Simeon, son of Seth, Stcfhanites kai 
Ichnclaics, 358. 

Similes, 49, 61, 62, 78, 79, 89, 90, 105, 
106, 212, 350, 372, 380, 384, 399. 

Similitudes, used in illustration of scientific 
theories, 409. 

Simplicior text of PaRcatantra , 246, 247, 
260, 261, 264. 

Sindhi, alleged origin of, 32. 

Sindhuraja Navasahasanka of Malava, 
I5*« 

Sindhu, river, 85. 

Sindhude^a, Peshawar district, 33. 

Sindibddndmeh , 360. 

Singers, demerits of popular. 240. 

Single consonants, in lieu of double, 
alleged to exist in North-West Prakrit, 
35, n. 2. 

Sinha, astronomer, 522. 

Sinhaguptn, father of Vagbhafa I, 510. 

Sinhalese, Sanskrit influence on (W. 
Geiger, Litteratur und Sprache der 
Singalesen , pp. 90 f.), 16. 

Sins of the gods, 301. 

Sirenes, 363, n. 3. 

Sin Pujumayi, Nasik inscription of, 50. 

Sisenna, translator of Mitenaka , 367, 368. 

Slta, wife of Rama, xi, n. 4, 6i’, 90, 96, 
118, 120, 135, 271; Valmlki’s picture 
of her woes, 43. 

SItabenga inscription, 40, n. 1. 

Slyaka, of Dhava, 331. 

Sihharaja, Prakrtarupdvatdra , 434. 

Skanda, god, in. 

Skandagupta, advises Harsa, 317. 

Skandagupta, emperor, 74I 81. 

Sleep of nature, at birth of the Buddha 
and of Christ, 503. 

Social contract theory, in Buddhism, 443. 

So^dhala, Vdayasundarikathd, 336. 

Solomon, judgement of, 362. 

Soma, Pagavibodha, 192^ n. 1. 

Sorttadeva, Nitivdkydmrta . 462. 464* 
Yofastilaka, 144, 256,272, 333-6. 

Somadeva, Kashmirian poet, 54, 246. 
262, 281-7, 288, 321, 347. 


Somananda, Civadrsti , 481. 

Somanatha, Ragavibodha, 466. 

Somendra, son of Ksemendra, 493. 
Some^vara, Calukya prince, 154. 
Some9vamdatta, poet, 173. 

Son lost and found, parable of, 494. 
Sophokles, 95, 195, 354. 

Sophron, Minus , 367. 

Sotadean verses, 127. 

Sound effects, 350. 

Sound variation, 212. 

Sources of the Kavya, 39-42. 

South, taste of poets in the, 316. 

Southern PaRcaiantra, 246, 247, 262. 
South-western dialect of Prakrit, 29. 
Spanish translation of the PaRcaiantra , 
Exemplario contra los eng art os y peli- 
gros del mundo ( Saragossa, 1493, , 358. 
Spherical nature of earth, 521. 
Sphujidhvaja, Sphuijidhvaja, astrologer, 
53*. 

Spies, used by kings (Vallauri, RSO. 

vi. 1381 f.), 453- 
Spinoza, Ik, 456. 

Spirits, drinking of, in Tantric ritual, 482. 
Spring, description of, 84, 95, 120. 
Statius, Roman poet (bom c. a. D. 60), 
_ 348, 349. 350. 

Stem formations, confused, 23. 
Sthanv^varn, Harsavardhana’s family 
scat, 317. 

Style, of A9vaghosa,6o~4; Divydvaddna , 
66, 67; Arya Qura, 68, 6q ; Harisena, 
77, 78; Vatsabha$ti,79 ; Kalidasa, 101- 
7; Bharavi, 112-15; Bhatfi, 117, 118; 
Kumaradasa, 120-3; Magha, 127-30; 
Kaviraja, 138, 139; Qriharsa, 140-2; 
Padmagupta, 151, 152; Bil'hana, 156, 
*57. *89, 190; Kalhana, 169-72; 
Bhnrtfhari, 178-82; Amaru, 184-7; 
Jayadeva, 192-7; Bana, 210, all, 213, 
326-30; Mayura, 211-13; Matanga 
Divakara, 214; Qankara, 216, 217; 
Lil^uka, 218, 219; Qarana, 219, 220; 
Cdnakyaniti, 229-31 ; Bhallnfa, 232 ; 
Qilhana, 232, 233; Damodaragupta, 
237; Ksemendra, 239, 240; PaRca- 
tanira, 256-9; Hitopadefa , 264, 265; 
Somadeva, 286, 287 ; Dandin, 304-7 ; 
Subandhu, 310-13; Somadeva Suri, 
335» 336; Manu Smrti , 444, 445 ; 
YdJRavalkya , 446, 447 ; Artkafdstra, 
457. 458; Varahamihira, 532, 533. 

('*')* 381,384, 389. 39', 394, 395- 
Subandhu, poet, viii, xxii, 19, 21, 50, 77, 
*32, 138.139, n. 3, 266, 275, n. 2, 297, 
2 99. 345. 347, 349. 3^5, 37©, 37 6 , 38*, 

469. 

Subhadra, poetess, 205, n. 1. 

Subjunctive forms, in tne main disused in 
classical Sanskrit, 6. 

Sugriva, ally of Rama, 92, 120. 
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Suhmas, people, 93. 

Sukhavarman, son of Utpala, 164. 
Sumanas, tale of, as prototype of the 
Kadambarl , 321. 

Sumanottara, legend of, 46. 

Sumati, Subhdsitavali , 223, n. 1. 
Sumerians, accounts kept by, xxiv, n. 1. 
Summer, description of, 84, 96. 

Sunanda, confidante of Indumali, 94, 95. 
Sunandana Bhatta, poet, 221. 

Sundara, of Caurapalli, 188. 

Sun dan, legend of, 57. 

Sundari, mother of Dhanapala, 415. 
Sunday, as day of rest (recognized in 
//itopadepa), 531- 

Superstition, played on by kings, 453, 

454- 

Superstitions, in history, 146. 
Suprabhadeva, grandfather of Magha, 
124. 

Sura, poet, 339. 

Surapala, Vgksayurveda, 51 1 . 

Surastras, speech of, 10, 386. 

Sure^vara, Manasolldsa, 477, 484. 
Sure^vara, Qabdapradipa, 512. 

SQryamati, princess of Jalandhara, suicide 
of, 168, 169; Kathdsaritsdgara written 
for, 281. 

Su^ruta, medical authority, xxiii, n. 3, 
5°7» 508, 509, 510, 511, 513, 5*4- 
Sussala, king of Kashmir, 159, 167, 168, 
169. 

Suvarnaksi, mother of Ayvaghosa, 55. 
Suvarnanabha, authority on erotics, 468. 
Suvrata, Kashmirian chronicler, 161. 
Suyodhana, name of Duryodhana in the 
KiratdrjunJya , no, 112. 

Svaha, wife of Agni, amour with the 
®oon, 337. 

Svatmarama Yoglndra, Hathayogapra- 
dipikd, 491. 

Sweetness of style ( mddhurya ), 50, 374, 
, 378 , 381,382. 

Sybaris, story-tellers of, 367. 

Syntipas , Greek, 360. 

Tacitus, Roman historian, 349. 

Tanaka, demoness, 95. 

Takkaa, speech of, 386. 

Tailapa, Calokya, rj4. 

Talking birds, motif, 343. 

Tamraparnl, pearl fisheries of the, 80, 
343- 

Iantrikas, rites of Bengal, 263. 

Tara, goddess, 215. 

Tara, her lament for Valin, 91. 

Taraka, demon foe of the gods, 90; 

destroyed by Guha, 213. 

Taraplda, of Ujjain, 321. 

Ttchnopaignia, 127. 

Temptation of the Buddha, and of the 
Christ, 502. 


Tennyson, Alfred, Lord, 82, 348. 

Tertiary Prakrits, 27. 

Tertiary verbal forms, developed in 
classical Sanskrit, 6. 

Tetup, god of Mitanni, xxiv. 

Theagenes and Chariklea, 367. 

Theft of poetry, 342. 

Theokritos, Greek poet, 349, 370. 
Theories of poetry, chap, xviii. 

Thousand and One Nights, 360, 361. 
Thucydides, ideals of, 164, 452, n. 2. 
Tiastenes of Ozene, 49. 

Tirumalaraja, of Vijayanagara, 435. 
Toramana, leader of the HQnas, 74, 163. 
Translations of the PafUatantra , 357—9. 
Transmutation of base metals, 511. 
Travanas, speech of, 386. 

Triku(a hill, 94. 

Trilocanapala, Qahi king, 164. 

Trimalla, Pathyapathyanighantu, 512. 
Tripura, demon destroyed by Qiva, 136. 
Tristan und Isolde , by Gottfried, 359. 
Trivikrama Bhatta, Nalacampu , 266,332, 

333 - , . 

Trivikrama, Prukr tapabdanupusana, 434. 
Trivikrumasena, hero of VetdlapaUca - 
vihpatikd, 288, 289. 

Trojan horse, motif 355. 

Tunga, Kashmirian general, 164. 

Tufijina, Kashmirian hero, 168. 

Turks, conquer Hun kingdom on the 
Oxus, 74; alleged reference to, 499. 
Turkish terms in Sanskrit, 25. 
Twenty-five, and twenty-six, principles of 
Samkhya, and Yoga, 490. 


(Jccala, king of Kashmir, 159. 

Udaya, Kashmirian soldier, 161. 
Udayakara, father of Udayadeva, 481. 
Udayana, brother of Govardhana, 202. 
Udayana. hero, 270. 

Udayana, philosopher, 408, 484, 486. 
Udbhata, writer on poetics, 383, 384, 385, 

389,'391, 39 6 - , .. , 

Uddhava, counsellor of Kfsna, 120. 
logician. 




483* 

UgrabhQti, Qisyahiianyasa , 431. 
UjjayinI, town, 31, 76, 81, 85, 268, 270. 
Uma, wins (Jiva in man iage, 88, 89. 


Umrpatidhara, poet, 53, 190, 219. 
Umasvati, Tattvarthadhigamasutra , 497. 
Ungrateful snake, fable of, 355- 
Unwinking eyes of gods, 366. 

Upakoya, legend of, 364. 

Upavarsa, commentator on the Purva - 
mimdhsd , 339, 473- . ^ 

Uyanas, authority on Rajayastra, 450, 


Ufanas, Dharmasutra , 439; Smrti , 448. 
Utpala, king of Kashmir, 164, 166. 
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Utpaladeva, IfvarapratyabhijUdsutra, 
481; Stotravail, 218. 

Utpreksavallabha, Bhiksdtanakdzya, 221. 

Utsavas, tribe, 94. 

Urvidhara Bhatta, poet, 235. 

Vacaspnti, CintCimanis on law, 448. 

Vacaspati, f abddrnava , 413. 

Vacaspati Miyra, philosopher, xxi, 474, 

477.483.484.489.490- 

Vadibhasinha, see Odayadeva. 

Vadiraja Sun, 334, n. 1. 

Vagbhafa I, Asldngasamgraha (on rela¬ 
tion to Astdngahrdayasamhitd , of. Kir- 
fel, Festgobe Garbe , pp. 107 f.), 510, 
515, n. I. 

Vagbhaja II, AstdTigahrdayasamhitd , 
5*o. 

Yagbhata, Alamkdra , 395. 

Vagbkata, Kdvydnit fdSana, 395. 

Vagbhaia, Neminirvdna , 143. 

Vaidya Khanu Pandita, alleged author of 
Saduktikarndmrta, 222, n. 3. 

Vainateya, poet, 235, 236. 

Vaiyampayana, 322. 

Vaiyesika, philosophy, 408, 4S4, 4S5-7, 
49*. 499» 500, 501, 507. 

Vaiyyas, speech of, 8. 

Vaiyakaranas, grammarians, 403. 

Vajapyayana, grammarian, 426. 

Vakataka, family, x, 97, n. 4. 

Vakkuta, poet, 204. 

Vakpati, of Dhara, 331. 

Vakpatiraja, poet, 54, 150, 307, 336. 

Vakyakara, 478. 

Valerius Fiaccus, Roman poet, 348, 349. 

Vali, Valin, husband of Tara, 91. 

Valkalacirin, legend of, 294, n. 4. 

Valinbhadasa, version of Vetdlapailca- 
vihfatikd , 288. 

Vallabhadeva, Subhdsitdvali , 222, 223. 

Valmiki, poet, 43, 61, 96, 97, in. 

Valmiki, Sutra, 35, 434. 

Vamadeva, sage, 279. 

Vamana, author of Kdfikd Vrtti, 429, 
430. 

Vamana, authority on poetics, 119, 220, 
340, 373, 33 i, 382, 383, 384, 385, 
389, 390, 391, 463; Lingdnufdsana , 
433- 

Vamana Bhatta Dana, Parvatipariaaya 
315. 

Vamuka, father of Rudrata, 384, n. 1. 

Vandaru Bhatta, 141, n. 1. 

VandyaghatiyaSarvananda, Tikdsarvasva 
on Amarakofa , 414. 

Vangasena, Cikitsdsarasamgraha , 511. 

Vanksu, Oxus, referred to by Kalidasa. 
81. * 

Varad n raja, Madhyasiddhd ntakau m tuii 
and Laghusiddhdntakaumudi, 430. 

Yaradaraja, Tat kikaraksd , 4S4. 


Varahamihira, astronomer, astrologer, and 
mathematician, 75, 76, 159. 409, 411, 
416, 461, 463, 465, 469, 516, 517, 520, 
521, 527, 528-33, 534. 

Vararuci, authority on Alamkdra , 372. 

Vararuci, Lingdnufdsana , 433. 

Vararuci, one of Nine Jewels, 76, 307. 

Vararuci, Nitiratna , 231. 

Vararuci, I'rdkrtaprakdfa , 40, 433, 434, 
cf- 339- 

Vararuci, Sinhasanadvdtrihfikd , 292. 

Vardhamana, comm, on Gangeya, 485. 

Vardhamana, Ganaratnamahodadhi , 430. 

Vardhamana, Yogamafljari , 465. 

Varmalakhya, Varmalata, king, 124. 

Varro, Saturae Menippeae, style of, 70, 
n. 2. 

Varsa, writer of a Qastra, 339. 

Varsaganya, Sastitantra, 488. 

Vasavadatta, legend of, 46. 

Vasiska, inscription of time of, 15, n. 1. 

Vastupala. minister of Gujarat, 173. 

Vasubandhu, Buddhist philosopher, xxii, 

„ 73. 75. 77. 488, 495. 49<>. 

Vasudeva,kmg(Kanva or Kusana), patron 
of poets, 53, n. 1, 339* 

Vasudeva, poet, 97, n. 5. 

Vasugupta, Qiva Sutra , 481. 

Vatavyadhi, alleged authority on Artha- 
yaslra, 457. 

Vatsabhatti, Mandasor Prayasti of, x, 77, 
79. 81, 82, 90, 116. 

Vatsyayana, Kdmasutra , 13, 51, 52. 

Vatsyayana, Nydyabkdsya , xxii, 406, 461, 
477, 482, 483. 

Vatudasa, lather of Qridharadasa, 222. 

Vedangaraya, Parasiprakdfa, 415. 

Vedanta, philosophy, 387, 391, n. 1,483, 
495. 499. 5°o. 

Vedic lyric, 4!, 42. 

\ emabhupala, commentator on Amaru, 
183, n. 2, 184. 

Venkatadhvarin, poet, 138, n. 1. 

Vergil, Virgil, 82, 100,101, 345, 349, 350, 
502, n. 3. 

Vernacular (defabhdsa), 56, 416. 

Verse-fillers ( pddapdrana ), 90, 123. 

Verse mixed with prose; sec prose. 

\ elala Bhatta, one of Nine Jewels, 76. 

Vetala Bhatta, Nuipradlpa , 231. 

Vetravatl, river, 85. 

Vidiya, city, 85. 

Vidura, speeches on Arthayastra, 451. 

V idfisaka, as companion of the man'about 
town, 52. 

Vidya, princess, 188. 

Vidyadhara, Ekdvali , 87, n. 2, 395. 

Vidyadhara Bhatta, father of Ananda, 
2 93- 

vidyadhara*, spirits, 270, 271. 

Vidyananda, comm, on Aptamimahsd , 
497* 
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Vidyanatha, Fratdparudrayafobhuraua, 
395- t 

V idyamadhava, 139, n. 3. 

Vidyapati t Purusapariksd, 293. 
Vidyapati, Pilpay, 359. 

Vigour ( urjasvin ), 380, 382, 389. 
Vigraharajadeva, royal dramatist, 53, n. 2. 
Vijayabhatflirika, queen, 205, n. 1. 
Vijayacandra, of Kanauj, 139. 
Vijayanandin, astronomer, 521. 
Vijayanka, poetess, 205, n. I. 

Vijjaka, poetess, 205, n. 1. 

Vijnanabhiksu, comm, on Sdmkhya Sidra , 
489; on Yogabhdsya, 490. 
Vijnanavadin, Buddhist school, xxiii, 472, 
473- 

Vijiianeyvara, Mitdksard, 411, 447. 
Vikatanitamba, poetess, 205, n. 1. 
Vikrama, Nemiduta, 86, n. 2. 
Vikramaditya, on Dhanurveda, 464. 
Vikramaditya, legendary king, 163, 178, 
201, 275, n. 2, 288, 289, 292, 293,307, 
364, 413, 442 ; Nine Jewels of, 76. 
Vikramaditya, poet, 221. 

Vikramaditya, Sathsdrdvarta , 413. 
Vikramaditya VI, Calukya of Kalyann, 



kumdracarita y 297, n. 3. 

Vindhya, 269, 270. 

Vindhvavasa, authority on Samkhya, 
488. 

Vlradhavala, of Gujarat, 173. 

Virasiiiha, of Mahiiapattana, 188. 

Virasena KautsaC^aba, minister of Candra- 
gupta. 76. 

Virgin birth, 502, 503. 

Virupaksanatha, Virupdksapaticdfikd, 
481. * 

Viyakhadatta, dramatist, 175, 462. 

Viyalaksa, authority on Arthafdstra t 450, 

m 451, 457- 

\ lyvamitra, father of Suyrnta, 507. 

Viyvamitra, sage, 95, 120. 

Viyvanatha Bhdsdpariccheda , 486. 

Viyvanatha, Sdhityadarpana , 388, 390, 
39*» 394» 395- 

Viyvarupa, commentator on Ydjitavalkya 
Smrti, 447. 

Yiyveyvara, Madanapdrijdta , 448. 

Vi^nu, god, 9S, 99, 260, 261, 2M5, 349. 

Visnucandra, astronomer, 521. 

Visnugupta, xvii, 438 ; see Kaufilya. 

Visnugupta, astrologer, 530. 

Visnu Kamabivilasin, temple of, 155. 

Visnuyarman, alleged author of Parlea- 
tantra , 248, 250. 

Visnusvamiu, philosopher, 479. 

Visnuvardhana, prince, xvii. 

Vitas, as companions of the man about 
town, 52. 

Vitruvius, xx. 


Vocative, neuter of an stems, to. 

Voices, confusion of, 20. 

Vopadeva, Mugdhabodha , 432 ; Kavikal - 
padruma , 432; Qataflokl, 511. 

Vrddha Garga, astrologer, 528. 

Vnid a, Siddniyoga y 511. 

Vyadi, writer of a (^astra, 339 ; Samgraha 
on Panini, 426. 

Vyasa, sage, 109, no. 

Vyasa, Yogabhdsja, 490. 


Walking on the water, Buddhist and 
Christian miracle of, 503. 

Walter Maj>es, 362. 

Warriors, alleged creators of Upanisads, 
487. 

Weber MS., treatises in, 413, 528, n. 3. 
Wema Kadphises, a Maheyvara, 442, n. I. 
West, taste of poets in the, 316. 

Western Hindi, origin of, 32. 

Western Ksatrapas, use Sanskrit for their 
inscriptions, 16. 

Western Prakrit, 27, 28. 

Western school of Prakrit grammar, 434, 

435- 

White Island or Continent. 279. 

White Yajurveda , 439, 446. 

Widow’s mite, legend of, 503. 

Winter, description of, 84. 

Witchcraft, as cause of death, 166, 285. 
Wolf and lamb, fable of, 355- 
Woman, jeremiad against, 24c. 

Writing, 386, n. 1; sixty-four kinds of, 
492. 

Wright's Chaste Wife , 364. 


Xenophon, 36S. 


Yadavaprakaya, Advaita philosopher, 
478; Vaijayantl. 414. 

Yaksa, hero of the Meghadfda , 85, 86. 
Yaksavarioan, Cintamain on Qdkaldyana 


Vydkarana , 432. 

Yaminipurnatilaka, princess, 188. 
Yamuna, philosopher, 478. 

Yayoda, mother of Krsna, 219. 
Yayodhara, Jayamahgald on Kdmasutra , 
469. 

Yayodhara, and Slta, 59. 

Yayodharman, of central India, 74, So. 
Yayomitra, Abhidharmakofavydkhyd, 496. 
Yayovarman, king of Kanauj, 53. Q- 3 » 
54, I5°- 

Yaska, Nirnkta, xxv, xxvi, 10, 15, 372, 
403, 412. 422, 425, 440. 

Yatras, in Bengal, 191, 192. 
Yaugandharayana, minister of Udayana, 


# y 1 • 

Yavakrita, legend of, 46. 
Yavanas, 94, *79* 3 6 9> 44 ! > 445- 
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VitinJclijfi, *iiroto£civ $31. 

VwJiapftcs, AltiiJidfta, £■&. 

YnjUar^iarn, £,|l- 

ViTfTt, pfp 46. 

VtjJti^lliirii, Jacro, 109, liPp ne, a Ja£ F 
i&*\ 

Yn S“. pfLtlo^jpJjT, r >Vl lt», 433. 4J1 479, 
490, 491 p 495, *0*. 


Yack-chi, ptople, 39L 

YujuffihiL ^nln1(kflp j6i t 

Zjimil.'AMHm. -jm. 

Zariadrcs aHd Gdaifi* title of, 366, 
Zodiac:, wptss ol; ^ tft. 

dale utiv ■ bra^h* wn banh„ 

t 3. 
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A itciiw, i!lkl pof certain form! 

i5 r , j» diuiu! ^iLikrit ; P 6. 
s vawd F hat, 
ffJrtir, Vniic ftjnai, 7. 

AAtamccAamdut pieUctj 

4|tr^iWiii i&Ji, 

/ffjri 4 tfii : on jwciM39Jt 

utL ijjfi'Lkuse. .^. 

vlL 

E JO, 

d^^-KfM p *aj, n. 6 

ATAiju h JlS, 340, n. I* 
jtfticfeftrrf* metr-p 141 P ii#r 

apfrjn, fjj^iLtshSp, 14 

djd&rfJnfyd r rtory e 4 ihc p"pl the 
mur, ^ 

by VtUabha, 475^ 

HjrpcrLrtbf, 3.99. 

Afjritfiti, o^HilkD, 377. 

Afri Smfii t 41^- 
Afknrx u bet. 

^/Anrr¥rc^^ r 4ip n. i, 199, 4*4! 439 . 50 Jh 
S*4 k 31ft. 

.IrtW^w/o jnjnniT, by tlaLli fafcftd* and Llk*~ 

EU 4 UICM, UlV, Qj 4, 5^4. 

jfdWifr, theory, 476, 477+ 
aJJ jfaAijjt ■ p » l 3- 
02. 

am i wtit , ffmmts ve of, 6 ; v 4 ?cai sve ol 
ncy!er ttemi to, 10 

Ijy Knlyl^lnallij 470, 
aeli-compnriioh a* 


^qi| r 

Amazm$iM t name, 41S, 553, 

****>■*, yi'nindi kn h irTcInuctl in dassial 
yanskrls, t. 

A*ut£rnmmnFT' by Kllyiynnn. 4*5- 
mpp>a»t r m iht iDDaDtdnp iti. 
dJMjiirf r*?fbrf£M T Jlfludcd OTCf EO n MT* AUEp 
1 IS- 

^iwjNifl.3!3 F |fi(Q, jj 3 ; Wf Allilcrttinn. 
indicatory Idler, 423. 

^4, 4^ r, 48 j. 

iKb^r2nd t form nf literal ir, 9 . 
v*u&nriha x hmatonymi™ (dlotioiuiii£s) h 
4 ix T 

Aritfr.rfAwhupiS, hy 4 I 4 . 

Amk^rtkis^Jak^ by MedtolkalU, 4 
Artt&tTtAdMtyraAa, bj Hrmicwnlrai 

4I4. 

Amkkrik^amuc\^a T by ^praiii 4 < 4 . 
a* vrrv-rtiltrr, ija, 


m **. 5. 


AtreitShkirfkamnwdsn , yebijt.t, it. S, 

j£4ydlamJ r any chip O7. 
with limtirc, 49. 

A nvtAtsm tiJttfit.tiiifafQ-kt f by 

aitmufKiitfitii allowing offle hU ow* way, 
l.8i 

mvri/i^ p itrtn^lKn, 17 
■ly^ rrrj', cutniti form* not Vtdie (Keith, 
JkAS. [906, p> 711)1 10. 
flfatf ,ffiTp rift||ic 4 t. 4ii9* 

Afa&AnXNfa, form of tangling* p i^r, lyS, 
a*3r rA i4«p iJO. 37* 3“&r J»i 413. 
43r4+ 4,^- 

Afrirava&tm, mto* t Mf r 3*?, 330, 41?, 
*13- 

a^sjr.-r.A.-a-T, M. 

, 4 /uifliiri, dcnSi!, ;«- 
n/r - r - iT/i'i of, &*, 

cr#y r.-.t/j perhaps, 67. 

XjP rsU fit top ■' w n t , v I^ 4 U i v/&ifftft r, Uid- 

iStfiEnl praiu, 35 o p 39 r ^ 

by Vniiabandhu, 495, 

AItiAM, denotation rtf wtttAs. t 3S7. 
AMtMwvi WJjworti, by Hciwnrfftt 
414- 

by HaliymlhB, 

4 ^ 4 - 

dMf^r, intlftjiflC, l£. 
XM^rdif«/f»ifi/r ! Jv r sc^iwl, el 4, 
abfytiw, pmotioc, 34*- 
d^rvin, t^diabtenc^, 1H. 
aa3MJffAt f aoipJ, 

/I j'/ j ynriiVtfi ftj^ wTnt, 494 
AmtefteJba, 21^. 
iT^ f filitf foEm, 2| h A. f 

jir/Aflp prose PtpvsHioo, ia i 4cknee, 43^ 
4 ^M^Sv 

ArtAtily .-tei, CT|MlGtil1Pil of « 3 Lie p 30. 


37* .^y^ 

408, 401;, 410. 

ArfABfuitrp, Xa^AijHt, iviL-j^, 3 ki, -4^ 
^r/ji^^rajraia, Uiss" 1 ? 1 

♦r* +**- , . , 

Arihii r*tetoznp£ja f corTnl-HTTaljon, 100, 

374i 3®0- 

Artkm+*&*n fipre* of «( 4^1 
foi, 118, 373* 

Arrf&kxtjrK&ti a IbaJifitp 14 . ^ 8 « 433r 


4Ji+ 445 j , 

Hjutrc of I£miCTn Hinolp 
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AlaJMrUv a work, referred to bjr Sti- 
ImllLlhn, vii, ,lO®. 

W&iAitihr, in F4*nrta. 

,,*Ij j/.-ri- r r.TT':r/|, bSnV Tv gf /'p# l ii. r ^f- 

rwflflftjrf, tt or AoALfrd ritijgmrm , 

jfij. 

by Jiyujiihi, i^\. 

^/d r,: £j ,! J dJ,\r mrr a. A.a , by tlilblujjB, 
sifarfrhfFiLm*T<UVa. by Kay} aka. ipfil 
Lfa'ciiMp v-ci ae-fiHei-, iyi. 

AifniftAn y tmucetdoital 3%. 

.■f i’QtilKfitA.irufrit. in *'L:.r,'f,i ? y n .v,t , 404-. 
a-a/.iffc tnaslm, 4 0^. 

type of literal tipr + 64-j, 
jiwMna&aipalaiA, by Ksetnerafv*, 493. 
f t.'cvIa ijjbrt, 133, 

a-urrittcHi ID 4 

#in t ibi, iwi, STii p j« )fi t Bi« 3. 
jv rtj&ji/ij/Aujjru r xif. 
auat/ra, diann^ 133, 

■.■/ui.;^ 1 NJTrt 1 4^4, 

fwrm of Apabbr^fif.*, 
ArfifM* t metre,, tj 4p 41^, 
h r iii'jfcifu : 4 yp, fora qf ili^eiliui], 

A^lSHfiAiitiia^ Ey NiitiUlai 4^5. 
/TfUfrrtrtAW, liorfc (strjhce, ft, 1. 
rfflwM/ffp lUCEle, 4ft, [ lK r 41^ 
^puaiaug^, by Uyiilarta, 4^ + r, 
Art\7jrttrzY;fa t by Uini, yij. 

i//|]^^rj: 4 ^ffWt'd p by !iai.lV 3 C 

illi!ftm h 315.. 

by ViLjjbhsla^aSi.ji, 7, 
5 1 * 

, by Vjjjbluti, jlk, 

0 7, S'* 

,4FfM^TjfE p by Puuicd, j, 

WXMWm*'&rat!N! i fovm of ApmelKiniiKi, 
jSS 

aitij i* i [wrtklcp ftj, 

»™. 1 topped ift dafifiicftl Santkiii, 7. 
AMi&irtj p-rJUi:L[ilr ni 141. 

AZtrAudArrja Sitffc*ftd T 4 9 a. 

^ JUrtltlp.^ H 4yff r 3 Sp, 

^AAt-iirtd, IrarffllLvc HiiCi. 

form of tiurnitivCp 3^ F ^0$,, 
yh 3 ijb a;?r *t*p 3® a, spi* 41 t p 

ii, ]| 401. 

ri/dgftfttj IETC£tjlar fi.fTTIFp I I 5 

liMptjmfi, ij/^r/u futi, i r. 
rffvTrfir/fm&f.mu, by I'dayan*, 

O' 4- 

rjfjpurittilld, by (JufiJiira, 4yfi, 4J - 

A^* (Jolly., <?=/«/., 

,1>: 5*1. SAftt n. 4. 

--T Ji ,-LiUF m .■ ry raAlM , 4 r,6. 

til/ 

Arfifuriift^ by jjfln 4 n J( 4 .|S a 
™* fc^rlccE p.irtuijiir nn,id] tt in B iS. 

HJfOTifdftlAtfr#, iscfkbcd tLh L'aBkfiTa 

11 B a 

Anvk&w T*rvuqtl) r mrne of bS|;ei 


nf ZndUCf ALgoktfOi- borrewMl from 
Gretk r 3^0. 
rffWi, sin, by. 

J -f/.;j 0 . 1 rfr r i!J /T’^jjlpjr^iu/rO, I Li, 471, n. 1 . 

JjSuiiimtij iwfri, 44^. 

jffto&fima ‘ Ajjr.ikll Lriii, *lnr ■■, iScfUmtiiin , 

*stro 3 o^iMl term borrowed from Gi«k, 

x «» 

by S*fnjiftEibhitlfji r 4^7. 
XiAijPf, & Ftalitil, 4 
i rftj9^, ^3, 

Sj, 

vioScnc-L r a J.V 

^urWoiimi, 4 odp n. p , 407^ n, r r 51 * t 

a, 4+ 

jii. 

by G^yiidbwu, 101. 
4^3 £ffirMMia f bv Aryd.l>]ia|ji If, i>n> 
Afj'i. fir Aryan!, fcmmiKe rofm, 10. 
J^Pp tnefre, it, iis 5 , t^i, r^, si^^u, 
^ y A L V*T b& 4 * 4 ^j. 4 U, 41^5 5^1 ft- 
.JS33, 5^; PEdknE t It, 

Atyrijpfti, mdrr, jtET, 

^^.rfapapsj. Epy AryabknEa, j,u. 
a Mnt, 43j 
a Vilihai.^ 1 
siy W, j^J4_ 

jfifiV, Ijeocdikp'tioft, _j8q. 

2 fil „ 

Af*vTj*ritfd matf j t by ^Llilijipulfu, m|i t 
is, 3, xiii. 

byjyau^fttt, s,p. 

.-fjiP^vs, A]jaLhiiiL;a 576. 

^ftpjfcafjtr ^eIcI nf HI pax ^UjC, J 3^. 
fA/J/ii, HgnfilhUi EtFJll, (j^ 

461. 

/ri 4 ljiii s fnrm of LlltratiiXtf, 17 

^ vy.^Pfl i£ai fait, mna,Eift f 404. 

Jtthya, lpc fffha, or fsAtou, h,h iIfoth 

Or«k F 3 chi by ii), 

/ffrfmpfl/n#, metre, 47, toy, n* 1 iB. 

/rtffirijiir/AxpT.Tp aihj jiTii^nwt, 

^cstLnil in gaftraBcoI, JI + 

iw, a-L rim word. itj. 

/ tohfir*iqas a f I£ , ut delink:, 

lb cWfcfll HiHh.l(riE h 6. 

by UlpalarErt*. 

48 r T 

4 ™n* AuMiVd, 4S0. 

#4dp uljcctivoft [□. with accmative, iB. 
OwJirtf^ duincd for Pi-Eiiai (Htlulr* 
AUL rv 

f/fffmwaiWAfyw, i +Ej n . r, 
f of luc 

jiyS. 

Cr^T^r p ,^ by r.umbhacTrtt, pui-il 0! 
Jpnanna, 4^. 

(^^ranf«flfpr^i | by BhavnhtlQti^^.O. j. 
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u£-If+ from iitv|-f.r p 34> 
i lively ftaey, lofi, J 1 J, ,1(6. 37 J, 

H/ra^awr, ibifiwsiij* n j.' i iS. 

rrmra* metre, 419* 

ftVjpAa,alleged itLhrk of A Jhyjurjji 3 I G f 
tiv i. 

p^jur.;, v.j' 1 1 iiii/liEiniErDlat, 1 - 8 , 

f. i «i-f y it .in- 11\ terlt&fi i i ? by S.nJdKnln, jjft. 

i tliffa. j 9 a. 

fiif/UWfli +Gr r. 

/. jirx-.-t, elevation, 

174 3 ^, 

&&U 4 t uwtr** fl+, ng, 137, n- *p 151. 

"■ * ^ 38 . SM 

mrtft, 4TH. 

revctu|pkoifii:alty, 37^ 

£U»dH, chwrruli , ;c^. 67. 

f mrtrr, 41S, 

f.^a/'tr/i, metre, i*! 47, 90. £J P 11*. u8 f 
1/4. 13^1 I 1 1 i +<61 4^1 4 ^ 
£&a 4 pifprtr 4 wi. by Gomnni, 734* 
hy ^nakim, 4; G. 
f {tawdjnro r -f/s.rMr*irtpi. 435 -, 

ek^iiit nuultcr f rrfij ), 

3 *^ 3 M- 

f 41* 7L 337. 341 ; Slmkhy*. 

derived from + 4#^ 4S8. 
jiyu/tb/frliEMAY, in ^jinkaTj, ly 
Up*m& f simile, 57*, 4H4, ATO- 

0'/'m*rif/liiai.'u/^jfn j- 7 jv; /oMl?, by Siddb- 
■J^i, 14, 794, 4%, 41 ^?i 

form ot ftimlk, 399. 
UtouHfV v bv VnJktra Mijm,, 4®, 
f/yu J/^Sj"/ tf/i-iLi f iptfii , LLi<t 1 I c „ 64. 

wfiJjt-jkF* fc[ren^tbcfT r ! 7. 
tf/wJViyiiyj,. ue u/vJj/Ay.Jyiivr, 10. 
i^ifr.nxtjr, f, melTe h 4(9. 

witli A£iyutiv^ r U3- 

rdyfir^g 409- 

[Jlhk.ka i figure oE rijrtecb, 339. 
flpf, pcrHHiJ m My rh4r.fiiri, J E. 
urf^ivin^ vigour, ^uec of ip«cb t 3^, 
S»*p 3 * 9 - 

A 1 #-- fViWpdftAya■ uvi. n, t , 4135, 4 3 .!■ 

witi 3 , 4 P f h 41, 7 ®, 93- lc ^- 
i t j^ r 177, 339, 747, 301,1 4*5, 43 ®- 4 j J 1 

AVMJiTRvAdm, by KaEitllH| »iai p Sj-4, 99, 

A'oj.k^Li/fipluji nljj, by Dh an a pi Eft, 33 E» 

i* T fi'PL iEj. i in rjairni dialed l f 3 3 . 

rf, s-herc vo^tl T xxt. 

r., ix-rmi nation of third onp.ntar mid die, 
dropped In dieipF Sanskftr, 6 . 

414. 

ilifei/?, by VidyadlfflM K 37, n. i t 395. 

A&tyftitriiiiitbM. 491. 

fMik form in Vplin *wi hilnt, 7. 


. fj/iLTiryci 4: r i I", J44- 


force, ;o, JS7, 374, 378, 379, 3S1, 
3 J*°. 

by KficumdrAf 397^ 
.'f«#VA a i J riknt. 435. 

j I up 1. f&Miirfaithirii [ Airptii i AtinJdiiAii \ 

mt»e r 47, 1 1 5, 1 J*> ijd, 509, 

n- |t, 

AMfwtiT&Nfot tnrtion of Arthnptilrv t 

455 > 

iitiij. fribitk form, 4. 

A'*t&T 1 /jfasnifaJy loo. 

A&W'baft, lubri onts IrvisyinjjK i 7> 

A'uJ’.t'j, tjfjrt- of Jiler.iturt, 34. Jf r j 0 ^ r 

3 ^* Ml* ,^>u 

A'n/^jiiuiu H Jain Jorm Crf UkfltOfo, 195. 

XkfAdkpp r, 39j r 

by s$] r 

AVr/^J^i/nfl^ Jj!.wk 1 Ilf rtrAA/^AjjMirj- 

Mrfafid A'd/AArarryj.^i>J, 377. a^i, 

bduk li uf /fr J 4 il/jf'iJJ , A , i- 
wjftjan ind A r <iih 4 iarifsJgnrii „ 57-, 
jStn 

AkCAinMIsn, by Hcma^E|aya t 395, 

n 

A'dfMypvru, hy ^avudisi. 39j. 

'jj 1 /k r rj a P7J.,‘rJ .i J t j J cl.L | iJltaTllOJy 

VStK*, 344. 

by ScifumJcva, xi + ^4, 

j&r, i6A t =Si^ 3P0. n. i ( 

^A. 

A'l> ppjMQd&Aymdt&B, by ^Twvlrotnj s jj, 

i34 A 

not * jttmwtrA.?/W| 30, ti. e. 
dhtiw^aJa^ irirui-hvoEil. iirji t □. 1- 

by liho-knriciinrn, 5*3, 

A*ALTHJjUO Hl/ilTiAn , 494. 

A'ffiNUVfljiHrf, by Hilhinig 15 * ■ 

AVirjyj. : . H ia^i 3 fi?^i?i. r ww^/-iJfiS, by UbAffjk.v 

InhkmScvn,. 4Ab. a. 5’ 

Av^£cm/, miiktndcficrxwi by Pi^saL, 4x4, 
Adrmm, flClii.^j i^ h rdj, ^78, j; S^. 
jtafruK, C^rock loan-word r j*, p r *, 
AWlp^Afd, LufcSre, l^lj 419- 

by K^cmeadn^ 338. 

jtfrfb, f l, as. I- 

lA'jhf^ by KumaralU a h vui- 

A CoiicDLogy, 507 „ j,o8- 

A'i3^A.?ffWiT#.r , aF U JiWra,’ by SMiUmfi» 
JhvikiiL 31.4. 

A'jciA bv K>cmrndn F 357. 

w.'/Jir, !■■ y ^ r op,nle\j. 433. 
A'dr ! Mi74diyffl. by I USdiymlha, a ,{3, 

A 'pj i.'mi /*\> Izm anh id mu irtf/ 0 r 3 33 . 

fuj" ^rjTF. 1 I- 

MAaiafFjrt, &tory r of the crow nnd the 
[iJihn fruit, 

A’. iifti, b 3 loaaEion, 3^4, 


O u 


i»i 
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Kata t Pnikritic form, 4* 

Kdthaka Dharmasutra, 409, 

Kdtantra, by t^arvavarman, 367, 431. 
Kdtydyana $mrti f 44S. 

Kddambar%, by Rana, 136, 309. 314, 331, 
Kddambarikuthmdra, by Abhinanda, 135, 
Kdntiy loveliness of style, 374, 377, 381, 
390 - 

Kdnt&tpltld, metre, 4S. 

K&ma, love as end of man, 450, 451, 
455 - 

Kdmavildpa Jdtaka 7 85, n. 1. 
Kdmafdstra, 134, 135, 403, 

Kamajutra, xxvii, 13, 32, 51, 52, 237, 
399, 407, 410, 461, 467-7°p 5^9’ 
Karikhs t in Mahdbhdyya, metre of, 47. 
Kdlaaihra Tantra, 496. 

Kdzyahalpalatd, by Arisinha and A mat a* 
eandra, 397, 398, 
kdvyagosthi, 341, 
hdvyatraya, of Kalidasa, xrii* 
Kdvyapurusa, spirit of poetry, 383, 
Kdvyaprahd$a , by Mammata and Alata, 
xvii, 140, 394, 395. 

Kdtyamxmahul } by Raja^ekhara, xxvii, 

385- 

Kdvyahnga, figure of speech, 384, 
K&tryddarpx, by Dandin, 266, 296, 381* 
Kdvydnupuatta, by Yagbbafa, 395. 
Kdvydnuydsana 1 by Hemacandra, 393. 
K&vyaiamkara^ by Rudrata, 384. 
KdvyiUamkdra, 'with Vrtti , by Vanmna, 
381, 382, 384. ’ 

Kapha Vrtti, by Jayaditya and Yamana, 
7 1 * 73, 119* 1 2 4 j 2 °9, 443<?' 
Kdfyapa Samhitd, 508, n. 3. 
him data, how much more, 64. 
Kiramwaltj by lldaynna, 485, 
Kirdtdrjuniya, by Bharavi, xvii, 64, 109— 
16,123,133. 

Kiriikaumudi* by Some^varadatla, 173. 
Kufi/aj metre, 1151 and see Madhya * 
hsamd . 

Kuiitagali x metre, 48. 

Kultammota f by Damodaragupta, 236, 
337 * 

A und/a ydtaka 7 70. 

Kunttpwrarfaufya t ascribed lo Kalidasa, 
X 

Kumdrapdlararita, by Hemacandra, 172, 
Kumdrasambhova, by Kalidasa, 13, 80, 
87-92, 99, 106, JoS, 122, 194. 

Kubaka, groups of verses, 376. 
Kuianlddmatn Tantra, 483, 

Kuldrnava Tantra x 48a. 

Kuvalaydnanda> by Appayya Dlksita, 
396. 

KusumainHtra , metre, 419, 333, 
Kusumasdrahatkdj xiL 
Kusumdrtjali, by Udayana, 484* 
KusumitalaidveUit&t metre, 509, n. 3, 
krxhra, for hrpsra^ 4. 


Krt, suffixes, 422. 

Krsnaharnamrta , or KrsnaHIdmrta , by 
Bifva manga la, 218, 219. 
kttus, influence on man, xxiv, n, 4. 
Kaihcya Apahhration ., conjectural source 
of Lahnda, 33. 

Kaivalya x result of Ycga, 491. 

KahUaha, metre, 48, 419, 533, 
hah i, raft, 67. 

Kept, unconnected verses, 376. 

KopU t dictionaries, 404, 412-15. 
Kautjliya Arlhafdstra, xvii—xx, i6S, 249, 
256, 452-62, 528, 529. 

Kaurpya, name of sign of Zodiac, Scor¬ 
pios, borrowed from Greek, 530. 
Kaupka Sutra , 404, 405, 514. 
kramtia % Greek loan-word. 25, 

KrfyQj Ram assign of Zodiac (from Greek 
Krios), 530, 

Kriydyoga, forms of concentration, 491* 
hripdsdraSj as ornamental epithet, 377, 
h/am, as finite verb, 18. 
hlamaihUf dubious form, 123, n. 2. 
hr, treatment of, in Ajokan dialects, 2$. 
ksatrapa, Persian loan-word, 25. 
hsatn'yd, or Jksttfriydni, 10. 

Xsapanaha, 261. 

Kuwta, metre, 419. 

Khattdanakhandakhddya^ by .^Iriharsa, 
140,478. 

Khandakhddyaha f by Brahmagupta, 532. 
kkaiu t with gerund, tS; as first word in 
sentence, 123. 


g, long syllable, 416, 

Gautfavaha, by Vakpati, ix, 54,150, 307, 
Ganacchandas, 198, 418, 

Ganapdtka, Panin i's system, 24,425, 430* 
Ganaratnamahcdadhi, by Y'ordhamana, 
43?- 

Ganita, by Bhaskaraearya* 523. 
Ganiiasdrasamgraha t by ftlabaviracarya, 
524 : 

Gandistotragathd^ by A^vaghosa, 56. 
Gadyai intdmani i by Odayadeva, 331. 
Gartupa Purdna, xix* 

Ga/itahoy Prakrit metre, 198. 

Gdthdf type of Bnddlust literature, 1 2* 
GdthdSj 9, 22, 58, 

Gathdiamgraha ) by Vasubandhu, 405, 
Gfrgi Samhitdj 516. 
gdyi, for gaus, 1 1. 

Gltagwinda, by Jaytdeva, 190-S, 469. 
GUd&Msya, by Ramanuja, 47S. 
Gftabhdsja , by Qankara, 476, 

Gift, metre, 118, 151 f 1 82, 418. 
gtiteka^ for gutsa, 24, 

GucchaSy title of subdivisions of Katha - 
sartfsdgara, 281, 

gmubhuta-vyan^a, type of poetry, 389. 

1 gt'bya , irregular form, 63. 
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**-« 7 , - 44 °. 4 * 5 - 
fui ,puM H T i. 

gvm.ii*^ iSiujijiel hi ckuaksi Isanilifil, 7 - 
Gtml»frtk 3 \, i 3 |{ttr 7 h i * 7 - 

^unzijrEjjm/ii^j, 4 0-1, 

by ArynbiiiiEJi £al^ 

&fia t by DhlskadcUfya, 3*3, 

Gtrinte, for *4, 

AdriiMfp +7S1- 47 «- 
ill Ihtffn, Ji P n- ■- 

^y/dH^ xijl s 43“. 

GmA**rw*fo t by BhiakaAififa ^ 

f_:rttAii/ii£&Q Ctf r by Uanr^i 3 J 3 - 

{7n?J*rW^ ln kj/RishA^v Afarfi, **■ 

ur&m]rf t minnrr h 3H3. 

® 7 p ^ 7 p 43, 1* :W| 

30 j 4 u?, TO- 

i 491. 

C^fJ F ll^UF?, I »Jr 
t tilrAl'-QS'fitfi ideal Ot, J“Cv 
CadfflAijttulti, UarSHttf 4 'S- 
t 'tULfikftiVpa&Mpki , by Ijlunjga Ac- 
iiya. jai. 

Ow&atste, by *to, Jllp 3 l 4 r 

3 >*< 

calurO{ 4 am w 11 Jv 

t’ff/jrrsriirijkj, Ml: V 0* /frAjtfWM- 
Mffjfrf unit * 7 Ji 

aSi- . 

€*i*rvargatittt/imvm? by llcteStJii, 44 ' 
((<!■ KM. Vh 

by K^nsttulri ^ J5? j 

by Arjtt Davrn, jt. 
C#M4-titafa p by Jaysdfiv*, jtA 
CoWrwbvp melir (17 +M ww), 

cbEmctetOrie of pieman:, 

J^jF * 

by JlmfcfrtJ, 

j?f- 

i^M/Up fosm af Hletaturc, a$b, 33a- 7 . 

57^- 

fiTiifl^rii/ip 177, J 1 &, 

asrJb 

CtiwIjriH utrfini '.cceonii cdi ban ni 
pftfna. by iihama Sailri, App*}, 45 ®* 
tvfpn/d/t, a VtbLuji, 3 l * 

1:141 *35. 

(Wuiy^o/abjp by Rfe*ncnnm p 13$, 
CJ/WdWtf). by iShpii, J? 1 - 
incur. 48. 

dkitiu&xtihu by Tints, 31 u 
Ci&itidmrto* hj Kilb™, jii. 

C by Cskrapjii-linu, 

fin, 

Cikr^st^M^ or CfjhtojVioMdtt^ xhtt*- 
peDlttf, joy, u 4 « 

fifr*, |iicE jrc-Hkfi kind, ot |*H=lcy, 384, 

3*9. V7»- 

Crfruk&Ad! m-ctrcp 13 f> 4^ 

O 


frjtfd/mip/, iwt ^!A-.i/.r>'^jJ £>iiJurt0d, 
by Vakuivirmnij 433. 

frxiftif&ni * PAtfe, 4M. 455- 
rf^^uu^ntli the dcilbr- wtcwrti in. 

tTflifrtjrjFiir^ .'jp'^a, Uf iVd u r r JjfW Jjd/J 7? L tf- 

piKSj by UkSha^p I^H^P 

( AusnfiLJt , 1 in tbc Vc 4 a V 4^4- 

by Piii^Ali, Xiif, 4^, 41=., 

4ifi. 

LVidmiij'nxJiiJJiiwu, by HtitlftCtUvdTS, 416, 
4*7* 

ChtmJoTrtuii/tMtM | by GdEgidtaif 4 L 7 - 
CAiuwlWnij'fp jynh, 3 ^ 7 - 

JSt jra./a e 1 trifii , by SirdmiHJl, 113 + 

3 ^fpHKi 4 C r 4 t 7 . 

jafru Y Srni* tif, 311, 

r m uthcr Ifin^ur, *4- 
Jr.jjM/fi/ 1 , T'irLiut ijf dxsmf 4 ii, l 

i^nnutL r. n A'd ^.'ii; 4 ri r rii h by 

Vi^liaUf 4 ^- 

j&ydntiiN&ni' inqgukr iBiu 3 dl=p 1J3^ n. 3 - 

S aii&iirdrttiifii, iOc tre, 131,4*9. 

pdd*ufa$aSi r nirUr t 1 «41^ 
j'dj, tfith naJtiye^ iB, 

ja/flblf. 41, 6Hp% jQp I 4 .np 34 ^r 3 ^. 

5 S 5 p 354 - | 55 - . . 

2 ®dkffma{ 4 t by Ary* l^ira fOU «IlUop 
Lti Jatak** P Oldcnbcr^. t^lS* 
p. 41*.). ;, ix r b; -;cj. 1,1 33 a, +f a ■ 

finuAiAara$ir by KoRitndM, i i y^ J 4- 
/dfmira t ilinntlrr, Giwk ]oaji-frefd r ay, 
$*, 3 iO. 

Jby P.imtu. 45, 435, 
JVVimM ■ DJdjmui^hinic efiign ot SVubnc 
.ibc Hnvcnly l wMHi), t*rt*we 4 fwttk 
finMtk H 530. 

|jtjhaj» by IUfv 
CAJidu, 143, ft, 3 , 331 + 

by M ildhi'- i 477. 

7 u£d tZUfiOh.p PSmc ni M|jn uf ZtrtSiii; 
Uhr Wnin /hfiiffowed from Ufwk. gjo, 

Jatrtd ft Prttntj a8. 3i« 34* 

yiiJjiJ fdtCTWwJl A Prakrik. a8, a-j, Jl- 

jCajwr-Wrd i! >r^E/jaj|Jd p by Pfljyapfirfa. 

Dc^anandin. 437 
Jainiirti Bkdrafa t 4^0. 

a&AfjQii 1, cunoEiA iwe, t a 3. 

/1A, foi Aryan JfiA w 4, 
jirlrfntirrs*rt.vji , ]iy ^liiaharindm,, 497. 
yttiii&nma Ttintm. 4H2. 
yr* 4 *i : Idi 1 uildhrya, 534, 

by Ffu^kl rfx 

■ jt_ ^ 

jyrttiJ r for tfr^Tp 4. 

fdJtJtr, a Prakrit, 433. 
m /M £* ( a Vjbhisdp 31. 

0 3 
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Jhftfh f t by KumMlp 474 r 
i/ai»dV» 1 4(, , anii/4,.\ t ;. 

TWAwjqA^fffri, by c.i r 4. 48^ 

7kfti'afiindtii Ly Vkilplti Si i-jr.i, 4“4 • 
TkftEUX r lljf ka^lmciaiwliin.T, 

by Manila* 4 "'J 1 

*J\lftl VI'IflW*jWT p 

Jinf/t tfrfAdMr xrir^rtd , Ly SakaLattrtJ r 
49?* 

tatf/iilAtfvrtfbi*. a* 1 conjitnciLon, 67 , 

wunkj Ii»ii h 415. 

| [/a, 

Ti2JMita t s-ufli^ c-^, 4 ::. 

/rc^fldTmjp wotdfr, 4 4- fi. 

fitt utt of, inEioctau^l by Dtiaiavi, 
i*ly n. ] . 

TkttiUf'Aitditi fraihtr, 1:3 
Tiw^WAf j, FTirl rr, |S, E iS 411| 

Tfcf/qfjftfS, Ibt ©f F Ajmi, fp P 3. 
71xjfi/no!T.M i i pfyr^i?, Ifjr KusiiiUilaj, 4-4 
Tafttrasitfa Ta»tra t 4 P 3 , 

TmrfmJ. 4 ^e, 4 ^i, 

T*mtnitify<ty£te „ venion of /Wtaiterifrir,. 
7 «L *71* J 4 rr ^ 47 i * 50 , *&*• &*r 

46 I, *t>2, 

£tif*uyaJ? , Am.'*ttT:jsi 4 dubloui fnmt r ij_{. 
El. 3. 

‘fhtiitL by P Irfalijirt.i p ^ 

’fi$Turig{ii t divmuni of aW^LpiY^Ijj tjj p 

3*1. 

?W4&iffMVtifr t by t-ifr^fejd WlsailEita 

4»&. 

7ii^wja*jfKf4rip hj An men I jha^Ej. r 4 ^ 6 . 
TaF&iimr£ii k by J,\(.;ai1Tip, 4ir.fr 
fxranf, jrarUnoV in> Frttfy utetl in 
tibwdl Stftthlfc, ft- 
fur*, uifmLtivc irij dropped sg dissi^l 

7, 

tertij, eei I m it 1 vr. lS. 

7^/rl*. by Nltatmnffap, 533 . 

/(?/ f Inifnjfalive in r j i 3 . 

Tatparyn, doctrinr of, 3 ?:, jSK 
7" Fr/ri^A by Udmynna, 484 . 

TAf^rnjj^ nu’ltr 4 I f j, 

rtfj^jtflrol^p by Vaiftdaiija, 484 . 
/itfUiNAl, foi trtvntit, rt 7 + 

7 *frwrr. or yizwfti-y 1 TaiLrotj, name of 

of Zodiac [tht BullLoiJOifOil 

i ivjiiL (ink t 

7 ifAf* doctrine oi. *, 17. 

TftJijrdrfipAftnfr , by M dimimda, 533 , 
/wlalamfjAJarr, by JJham&alfl, 17?, 43], 

turn. Infinitive in, t^raik »>. ciaiiLnak 
ftHukdt, b. 

equal i>aJria £t a)Jj 3 Sa, 

w- 

nirlrp, 41 J Jr jt3 E. 

, Ly N id 1 ili.ii h i, 3 = 5 . 


r j wi %jk! ,j/m Jjjd t*3, tnaaans + 40Q. 
triijik y 11 jEtriEiLELLn 1.11 b»rmj o^ IO. 

Tmtinjta xtT + 4 33. 

^ ui/r|/.P r 440, 

Jtyfttv, nuin, 47+ i*7 , 11^. iji* i|<, 
Hu. Wp n ' 3 - 33^ 

71 l/^li l / l /PVlT^p datL Elf, J2, ft. 3 , 

namr a^f *||rn Z-nlElc ihc 
Apdacf „ boitnurEiI Inns* 130. 

?f 4 tmlPKni of. =ri Afokan ilLtlocti, 2$. 

+7.j, peomwifakal b;u«- H i:-c 

yVj^tprr/iTjVTJ, Ly rutUKoEtimadcva, 4f 4 . 

7 til-SK.it Iriaii^, ipmi bjrrqmd from 

(Jtrcce, 3 jo, 

?>^wn(i 4 St 4 tfiifl p Ly Va^tb >ti, aj7 # n. 5. 
rrif^nJ^, 414. 

I r fiJ'f ifQ+t |jry Hcmf',- 
_i.virt.Lm, 14j, 3^4.' 

/WffK**, iutltc., 4j7, 437 p 433, 30^, 

TAi-ragittwlt 
TfatjfrVA i*f # 1-71, /»£_ 


Aiiffl .W^i t 14^. 

JMft&lwuniiiatni, by Cflfikm h if)H F 
fl- 47*; tOEdra. (Mip by Sttrt^rvam, 
477- 

if.TF»./n, HTlI - itb.vy.rj, JO, 11, I . 

/J.TV^tialp tMfre, 419, 35V 

43 v 

ilpmajWtiF£uiM i \\r Trivalciaina ftha^a, 

Ir. K ynpcndni p 33^, 139. 
AWyutffj, philoiopbiii «y-tenk, 47 r 
fftffpjYFtt vdth HemeIiEc a^xtuadt^ 115. 

In grihfli^^ iH. 

IMptomimimia, by D^irip xvi p 3 #- 

bv A1 yablis [A, 5:3. 

D&i^hrim /pTP|T<\t vVo^. 1 jEjpr^j n/m, 40J. 
nafnrfif*a r fey DhqnnibjtTV 3*^- 
/JAmturtimtrritc | T Ly K«inrrwlri (cf, 
Meyers ^^iW. I, 

pp. Mixtnl; FoadLTi, jA. I%3 h eL 
# ^ftifl ). ^6. 

/hMTxgHEE^Wp n Vibfelti, 

41. 

fMftta bf/m^owvdp iijj. 

by Jftnatpvihsna, 

jf. a. 

iVijp I'pFiian loaii-w-fjrdp j v 

HHyiwodb^, , £i ,5. fi Jr H , M b Wi J l0< 

3 01 - 

■rip?, rj 4 c forihj 20, 
fl?m F fcr^p, 11. 

fi /r 2 4 S p 3^4 fc 44 

"Sta-fttp r 

3 !m*p |M. 

idktH. 5 , n , 

fasr j/vj’/rif.T 

JnrtiAwtrKft, LLwEifetful Bmv- .ijf J3D 
ft. I. p 


JIJ, 373, 
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ffur*&afacfiri t by Olm. nadtiYA f z M, □. I , 

r/iiAj-V^i, ui tliosylbifciti In Vixlii]* 7; tjic 
fOIIAr jo t 

i/iiAjrfnj-tf, EUUtJiCm fONIL of t/.v/jjVJ : rj. 

jjftt&fftot wnipLibeiltari, 383 , 

jiariililc, 

by KitnirnaiJoTij 

/hi'dfuJ-i :1 F J mv t r ft, 

Aw/ftft form gbscifcUr, i> 3 . 

tit j wjuum fit ipi. 4:^ 

/bAt # by j^wEaTTiTiSJipntip , 

jitk, 

fi/A Wt Jjta*W/iWri T r ^icrilm! 

to < p 'a 5 ka« r :'i7. 

%rrJ3U^Lll4iJ K If* P- 
■SVjtf, Wnfili, 4 r J. 

by 11 cILUliia [I ll HI, 4 *$. 

rfiyifSAt'fl, ^4r 
/j&tipn, hy Dtvj, 430, 

ZtaZtafa, metre, 47, i jl, ^4■ F i 3 j p 170, 
4*i> BA3. 

/>/Ufp of |3Mlr^ ( 391, 

•dSrwi, ifKWMt fiitnt, 1 Jp 
«N<££ l+JL. 
irrUr, .^Q,, Jtff, 

Dmfafiada T rortre p 4tg + 
ft mtn ; |7ii Iff 1 if a „ iliiL-tfr, Iv.^, 9 E»S, 1 - 4 , 
I JO, lf( r I«3, IS?. V‘), J3J- J 
f>rwH, nl iniiLit, irlnJiiiiL lo -l/iru^u^d of 

ftyltf, 

/")% r * riiil j ,*i> {fa , OMjriU^ 10 

^afikarap JI " p S^C. 
itt, from wr wasdi St PI Uw , 170. 

4fcV 

^ijw, 1 iron orm nn I Inrcr^ »f, Ii>h 
^/ rii/o^JfUp 4^4. 

/ S • / r ,j iti ijrii 1 fi a f it ft t* r. Ijy [hnsliji p ivi r n. $,. 
Jteraifjf iliuliKJTip 47 ij. 

by | Icmpcaftilk a, ijj. 


f/fl, idui^l to- i f t, 7. 

ZbfrdHr-uAta* J A p /tf 4 a*,! l tf 1 513. 

Ljmremit de HIiJJm MS. h 

J*,u. 4 h 2J^ 

Mf*rma t custom, Liw, ri^lilmu, ^os'hSllI, 

Wi 455* 4 ^ 7 - 

ibi. 

Zbhi i* in j!/ 1 j iir, 4j)b 

jt?J crrmhfi. rrj'J-m r by Amkla^ntip 240 . 

/ J ifi3 * ttiiil itulti , In tlu-ribhruLEro, 4^7. 
ftfarmarairtn, by jTmB»»Tnhnna h 441), 

DtermG$vrinibk$ittk#a i hjr i larbcj-ortiJi. 

'4,Ji .«*- 

i+J,4ff. 4°*r 4?7-fl. 4? 1 j 

4 £&■ 

kyNa^SSfjan^. 4^^ 

ft&trrjfttiilfrn k ^O p TJi 4 ^p *i a - 

DAarmAMf tJt w by A^cHyrra, 497, 
/JAritu&jnyru p by VMnni, lajtp ll# 1- 

J 4 - 4 E 2. 

t by SLiiCrcynruLstCfl^ 4 j' 3 -. 


dLUranrL awru-ni rat Jon, 

/Jlonyff, 4ya. 

iZ/ij, t^miKiraEion duufi'l In Einpcratlrij 
in ^bi5S9ril ri-E t <6. 

dhiht r d/tiftf fiicmi of riitftlfj- (n r ‘; n\: from 

b not plausibleJ R 3y<. 

P^ii, 7. 

fJAinrfafi/j '■ t indre, »t r !>• 5-i^- 
d7^;> J iip AnIbjm2j:aElhl fOTns, ;y. 

/■••/.! rj-f^-rJ, in el.re, I ^ r ( |U> 

iih«p tei Eiiluliofi drofped in cb-iul 

>v 5 ii'skriL fc b. 

fMxik#i r dkKtriflt o^ 1^4. 

l>jr AMiidtKmltmivi, 

/Jiipyl M wfiiWp by AMirnavsipipLi h 
i^7- 

iMrvf/p irapcntiTe IermirTition <l.-vijijirrii\ 
in duuul Nifilkdlp n. 


o.'J rn/f fff, ^4, 

Aklju/rd rarffltfa w 51^ 

A r ^™iBi a4;i | , 

iVWil^rmx, inerntotvcd by fu-mut. ^ 72 . 
jmjjiT-r/fl wi,, ninpouni l-H. n 1 f- 
.Va^nZ-f^. ! hT. n;t! c.% 11 P + 49 ij. 

4b 1. 

^rsiivy'iJ'/Jr by ^ao- 

twrip 4, s?r- 

A r Jr4 ?;w/f jj 1 f#nman t book iv of 
BrktfkfrtAdma&farf AWirf^fJJ- 
^77* iSl- 

AWn/fflff, metrtp R 4 3 „ 41 ij, £$,?- 
jVflAj, 14a, 

AW«i-cTw/i^ p by Trivllminia BlwSfU. ,^ 3 , 


A'i^r 


by Vamann BSaIi 


.VS»n-l- 

by Vasu d^o. ^7, n. * t yS h 

[$7 t Ik, J, 

by Niiiivann. 

jpy 

i \ £TT«i Jjf A i? Ji-r FJ T~ffi7 v ]jy Paikruiyii^lap 


K^f ^ ioi p il. 4 . 

A frM»ffowjff^flrrV 3 ; by Si ktiJEi it- 1 , 14 ^! 


, .1 

A^mr ,-tr- i 

(ou^c of Kljaiilnl CiujafStr 

(Chulterjip Ar^t, I - flf. i. .’. -^■ 
AlyWifr^j, tihirauttr oi' rbip ^ h jj j. 
.Vi^MAdb, play by Ha^ilk 124,1 ^1 


, H iV'p-tZ j/jZ rtf j? i2, J /r lj p by Sa.;. irajslft- 
dkn. 3iv. 

. Vjb>iijZi^^rd p by kimacamlra acid Gilcu' 
caiidia, iv, 

is* IK bo, il3 P 3&S* 171, 
J 73 , 3 »J. JO'- 4 c r- 4 ^, 433 , 4 ''a 

,'ViJWZjte, EL Lljjll, 44 ^ t 

With ^itivt. rS. 

A'uwir/Aa, iLOcquciymoii s d i ctiociirb •, 41 i. 
,Y 4 oiMAarQfmiR 3 id ¥ by Ira^a^n, 414. 
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A * j toil laii ri;nju f d w iw/u, by Kp^vj- 
■'vamtn. 414. 

by Kltyiv.m.i. 413. 
A F 4 nwwvfW, by JJbaniibjn yn F 414, 

Ly Amu Numba, 

4 * 3 - 414 

Ajjmjji / 1 ij/l'i2/ r ijj l re |P 4So. 

*i*, 4-1 1 , 445 . 4 * 6 -*}*. 

4 G J . 

A^ffiiAfr'r, iypc of literature, 9, 41 r 

t(m dale cf. K*Ub P IOC. IE. 

H*V 5 * 9 ' 

'in she Veda'p 424. 

A^Wfftifrj b ^ a j. 

■in-|r r , (-. by HtmitanilnL, 414. 

A Mar u]u-:i,.;Siujs | 1 tigujE of ipef^b. 

IWiBiutatA*, fly. 
jVjjrfiaa 4 'iiJfir, 41^. 

Afrifaw/fctod, piihtilo^y, fafi, 507. 
ricriieRiiiinnLcnlfil, IS. 

AimA/a, by Vitleft, 4i3. 

AYrfuyiOTjW^H 1 , by KamilAkani, 4494 
iVrVWpg ,y fl p a h r K uni bed 10 ^ankara, i$£ p 

D. J. 

imfloLiT wz r Gj* 

miidii'ilrtt t^o. 

uf-ifin j. metaphoric*! W df h 37E, 

464 . 

hy Dyi Dfiroli> Jjy. 

by VaiaVnci, 1. 

by Ci^^i r 464. 
by iJotiaa 5 eTi p 464. 
AV/i/wfriid, iy& 177, 

J^maiirw, 343 , 405,4 5 T* 

MfludrtZ,, by Kftifrtiirinnti, 462, 

Aj/njrwp *>cribecl to GtaltkArpifi, aar f 
J1L. 

A rApWEAljfafTU f ](ii, 

flJjpfru* ccnvring, 113. 
v\^Wf t lij K ftHH. i u Ira, t 161. 

AV/rlAi, a&;. 

AittNfr/iz, by Vik minn F $fi K n. r, 
Afwrif^itfyrrfia, in ApibbEfeAfft, 
A/wuvi'niJu t by Yi^blkOfn, 141, n. 3. 
AWia>i h hjr Lilbarp, cS T 13^4*, [47, 
/* £rm_h3y rtftfAl f LySuic^viira. 477. 

K Jraj&sryiits 1:1 J jn. 

A>fr^xyrftT F by Vlcupui Mifn fcf- 

Ttl. irtuSu-lbathky, Aejfjw^ /llAjt 1 , 
P ei, 474, 

by ^tulharn, 4at, 

A>.'ryiLfitrowtap#> jtWo)'j, by'' Pmhha- 
auwlni* 4^7. 

jVwtyojfmwjM. by THgirign or rank.v 

: L± - r'. JLrri m, i»i F Ti. 3 , EXij, 484. 

by OharmiikEili. 4^4, 

Iky I>hannoi[jra. 4S4. 

A/tf^rWv?y-v/Oflf h by M*lUvAiljji h 

AyvyuMuz T u, liy VJ^ylyfliia, 4^3, 

4^4 


A/un'.Tr^KTfly'jr.Fp by JaynnU Kliafti. . Ji r 

4^4. 

Jfypvmti/&mjtpnt w by M ftdhfimt, j-4, 

ryaj ^ by Vicn*- 

p-i Ei A|^ra F 4^4, 

AVtfjwjp mailing 40$, 41a 

rales of in.Ecipictatlon P 4 73. 
AjT.7-1Jj.ird. by llhinr fr« jftq „ 4^4, 

k*Ll. 4<?& p 407, 4;j p 4S3-4- 
by .Siilctliuvni, 4^4, 

Xjra jjp bv jKitisiirabfldtFhSp U4, 376,413, 
43 *- 

/folMMimjw* by VimiJi Sin, 74, 

book fill of ZF/AtErii/ hr\mjfy\jt t k 

; xIt of A^ilcyr/Jj^tlni. 

/'j .'.'ivf rtuTT-j F by w^cmt bund*, 49^. 

/ aAcaimtir^ xt^U + o. 1,4^70, a + 3 + a^g. 
J 4 *. n’t. »%, »Js, iXj, iS;. J9I.3HJ, 
J>°. 1 * 7 . 356 , 3 &, j6l, 35 *. *30. 

461, 4*1, 4%, 

/ , fifa?5uJ'd r /. Iiy Mnilhin, 479. 

by radjuaiKiLl.i. 477. 

hy 

by JyrrtsijE¥flm 9 4(19. 
ftetii‘a ti ri dkfiiamr r |jy V arJfaam [SiEra, 7^^ 

/b 4 r i-rjfr hy if pj ji^ki F :<j]. 

by Meshavi|iyo Jl xLl 1 

JCil. 

JaEji Iht* of Ec^dlcrt, Ac., 

MS 

(Eputayihnni) p asti^lojiica] 

Irtin iMimvwcd from Gxcel^ 530. 

gia, 

/’ft/flMiiyiybrf,, by H^radittj, wjq. 

( (jV I r.iraila. 

Pld* t nSi, 

all-^ni but (EniToLib^ 
C nf, by Kaliriisa, Sc, ^7. u. j. 
by lavhm, 

JWcnvtrtti, book all of 

*™*j*rt f J 7 »! of Kamiwtn* 
mra, aSj. 

by KscTBieodn, 136. 

fTxfy nrt t f*mnw T> ty BiiMEwybojfcfry*, 

/^*it«A p tiy B.^ptL^ylmin* ug p ajj_ 
f^m AtoiswnT, 35 . 

by V^ulnuidba, 4*3. 
■fwiinuf/Aaw^ by AbhaitBvipiitUA. jg| r 

smrii, 147l 44s. 

r iiiy Fj-ri ^vit, L'nmniiLtaiion n 1 ., hutupe. iOft. 
pun M*ffjp rtbule, CS7. 

0El Plnini'a pramtniJ h 

4 ^°! ; on CiJ-nj/rj f VfiftffjrtJna. 41 j j 

»Q C^Mpwrjf ' 

/^liWnJW^^Trp^ by Ni^o]i HhnlFa, 

fvtti rifi' coafuibri u( aimllaii, 
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flsr/prJflArfMjf, by Hfimaniinit *5^ 

J r aTir*fbiAjd r «h»i»Mvc MuienaenE, ^J.V 

fbrfktnmiukAmuira t by Minify a Nandiii, 

JLxr/j/, got*. LlLit fcf dt* F lS< 

/Iff rttt£ r bar*b mansMtr a 383,. Jpl. 

fiaroht, tia-sE IciiSei Uttul Cf P ■ L ? 

LB-ilTCCi Ct|Ht**ion f ^So F 

Parrot, corpontiiHi of Pttnwfru, 17a 

*5/,£j j**i fin /fillps, 11. 

[brn *1. ty CbbuEtanB 
Chaift^vAi j t j, by DhoV S6 P 1 1 ^ n . 
/W|^uAi44M r robber hi Lbl*u 1 daylight, 
!**■ 

by Dhanapula, 331, 415. 
fliijJWd, *Ejde t ies h 33-1, 3%h 

3.94, jtyji< 

^jLvt/drj’jy^ by DeWpiabtiis Siift, 
T 43 

frk&asrfppa, by ri^tai, 45- 
/tf/Wi with vaiiinti, /VfAfflo* &SJ. 
lining Of *i£TL of £*“Jinc tlir Vttjgjn), 
Parrhe'iot. buff^wed Cigeu (Jtcck, jjet 
hifjh ifivmnc office, 170 
/'JfitiwifJi h jwrfrctiojsip ti 5 „ 

41J, 

/Jjr</ l j/iTOT 1 I 3C1. 

/Mttvnifinfittnjra, authorship of. *m + 315, 
^l/w/Trfci^Fmypjn*, by VilyllDJUllun, 

/ErynlMjwoiiro, by Jutuu t Sfi. 

by Jtp-aVarti, 39 £. 

AVJjMrJ-jLd x^r/l, 44 s . 
fvtrffdinf, ta ienn *’f 4 ibiL« fc 9 . 
/WriiiJil, hr petition, IC^, 

form ol Utertluwp 9 + 

/'kirLffj'iJE, y3p ■ 47 p *4^ 4 &[ - 

J’vmipWrv, t»y Kr^^S^i 43 *- 
Jj 4, by VidySparti. 193, 
Puifvixtra, 417- 

/ : Wi/ir/rr"na 1 metre, JO;. Ilj, s eB « 13 4t 
3 30, I41. 157, r83*4sS| n, a, 419, 5 ?.3 
of the 

393. 

JtAt/U, XW F 4^* 
^dys* epic foreji> Ey- 
Jfflhti, ram«* F ;3 f 118,1 131 . >4ti 1 & a p 
1^3* 4<Pp ?p5«. n ‘ h $&' 

/>/Jr;Tril/js-■ j,r ayn , iyj F 173. 

51 3 - 

41 PriMi. AH* 435-, _ 

/fapirf, a PrALrlti *&. 19, 51. 

370, arfr, 4 ^^ f 434 i 4*5- 

/ , W% JWilB/fl, K*W| £*■* £ 19 , 3 aOf 
£Ji. 

J*ftf4rM&urmvd$* by ftimaMuilra, 43P 

c^Hivdleoc *** 

^nuinr, pete for lb :1 fiy 

493. 


VUya- 


/Vd/l^dm«fftVAlifi 4 r^i 4?S- 

r m tfreyaraJAr£fd,pd, by 
nirfi*. 395 - , m 

/v,-i >'iiu^Vz« JajfJ/ d tT r by Bhllltp 
av h 101, », i T 4Ji* 

Fra/Md, ^iMjibft. £40. 

by sttti, 4f, 3 , 

ftTfthHitlMptMrfi typltll oorapWLion, ¥)*}, 
400 r 

/ra/fVr^tiJ, Itnddbi^t TefI0 F ^4, 

/Va/TjiSSp CflflTCHC, fiunre «f ipeecbi 3 ^ 9 - 
/VvW^L^p by ki^eUup, 19^ 

AtfAjrfliia*-'«^f* 7 a>;*f, by MrtD!tiDga t 39 ,>p 

/W- 4 dp iDetatj I i£p Ijjii 4 . 1 9 * 
jR™^> 4 J. by fbuMfratadra ™ 
Peartyuroiw SliH,. 394, n. 3. 

/V^Ad£iaff T metre, 4191 | L li- 
Fr^adA, l 3 ifli*+ l 3 E s 
/taHJwmifrw^rfp by Hcflwmndm, 4% 
/>^ 4 pa u ui«i^a^i l by Diguiga, 4S4 
Prumtlnikl F metres lcj, ^09, tL, 3 , 5 Jd- 
/VjjTJPj'j^LJrJ, mcLre, 47, E15, Jit?, 114, 

1^. 4 * 9 * 5 °?^ n « Sp 4 M- 
j^j riti^ JXiiW) ? rt’J/j-ifl, by rriliha- 
tantlra, 4^7-. 

/nrparup euvrruig T 133. 

/ftncwn#*f f Bwidhia jrrm, 64. 

Prapxrti*, chm aL tenJC lCf of. 149 r 1 p T 
/ V j rt 1 jtvfr rrt p by S^kalutiirti, 

+t? 7 ‘ 

fruft^rfM , Uuddhi^l lerin, 64. 
fruffl jr*i. 4 k 1 5, 

oleaniesi of ay1p h f,o F 574, 377. 
ytoVJ&K w <^< ioaJrtnSiiilllJpi i 3 , 

jiwtTCp 118,419- 

/VuAo^^f, metre, 47, ie»7i i^p *i^ f 

134,419. S3I- k . _ t _ . 

by Hamd TjcLavjg^a, 

4 i 54 fc 

Awfii^ffif«/ArirHp by RiTflfl 4 p 433,434. 

/tifriA, 33 r 3 i- 

;>^j&//ia/^hi^ F by Vmnel, 40, 4dJ T 

434, 

PniArtortp *by Sijihfljjja., H j4. 

by Cau0X 433. 

/ VJ.V ^ r J '- f ' ,J G ■“ J! ^ p by 

4 .H- 

Jin »j ji£Md^ by TtirLkrami, 

4 » 4 - , „, , 

&uJbf£aurmrm t by MaikAnrteya, 4T4- 
frJggtto, bow much tnoir a 64. 

FrS&<f* a Fiitrilp 4.^,5. 

Prdiydj a \'Lbh^.ti fc ili 
//vyr/fp ilrit re t id. 

Fnififti&hya\ r T m, 41^. 

by 317 . 

ptiydkkf*, |rrcjii 3 ]dF epic tbna, 30 . 

/jyyyii r, ci|hreulaii oE pleo^nie, 

yhP-LfMp, Fcifcrilic, XXVU 
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by tUufeftoJf DlSqfiU, 

PJittiitita T by Qint:mava h 4^0. 

^ctA«T^jjrnj p Persian 1 oaji-yrordj 55- 
flir/uffli.iraia^ by Am a 01 earn 1m, 

by Kifyipj P 43 j, 

.]ii. 

K4kfitF, a Pilkrii, 435. 

IwrhiLtfvtfii AtlAilfi/lIrTti 4^7. 
fdLkttr-*? Jtl£ff*Jr£TV r 130, 

/tfr*ufa p fcihU of I it trriiLurr. [ 4 £j, II . I, 
DilA^ah 77 !jf/r t i^:-E. 

J&ffmit fta f by DEiIskflfItj.ry J i a 513, 
2?urffAitfctnfo h bv A^n,j^bo'ia r *6, 5$,. jgi p 

tfitidf for trfjM, 4, 

&T**j TifaJtJi by Yaiihuiihira, s; f a 
Jff&dtt! hf PnUilkfcT^ 4 , 474. 

hy Uvnl^liyA, iS r ji p 40. 

157. Mr iii. iW-Sji 3flJ, M. 4ijj>. 

3 io„ ; ^4, *|j^ *69, -tJf 

by Ksttiictwl ro h i.jti, 

j6l, 176-ka. 

by IJuiHiil. 

wlmfo* 371, ayj 5. 

^rA^i^AiM, by Varaharnlblra, JSQ + 
Mr 4&I P ftjtf- 

tifauipti' qS p 450,473, 

Ar^*T CrtU^iWti Jfflfft; 44 tf. 

Bf koJ AVa.vi ,w.f Aa^ApM, 4^0, 

/fr^u^ 1 by ViiiiLi :leM ill i 1 -I, 

Ar^iTrt 441, 

/rffrj/u/j -for Sr, 45 [ p 431, 

by QaAtidcva, 73, 7-3, 
AWAfrd/faiAA uwi' p 3 iy AsaJS^jn r 45 
It(nii£Jha 4 kxkkSro , hy UdayLhJ r 4 S 4 . 

(or iuiw^;/ij p Tin, 3&s, 
/’ifMj'ijjyatw: Jii.Trmjj^i^nj p SIX. 
/?mA*rjJd 339. 

JRfttAjttfl: *an. 

itrnfium SAtr#; 40^, 473. 

/iVjJ 4 .^T'.it; r Jcrp 73, 4^j. 

/ 7 r□ AA/j-d/,'. m rtM r by HaLavudbii, 44 S. 

jfVrrr^-wjji - 7 i by Hrahm'i^uj^;^ 

£ aa * 

£A, nrihiced Xf> A, 3, 7. 

A’Aajt/d.rrtiAj h 4^0; irr tbr next, 

iEH, 

by hi. aim Lung a, 314, 

MtiAtifuifra, McnM Ni1.11 La, Murcr 
ilLsn Jj 5 ** j p t K_ Gidt + 

AIM. ITT. 

/MdAfrjvSntt, nj&cribed to QimliLya, 4 iHo, 

/Mq?4 aurAriAri-'israby KTLakan:ha, 4 
im^Lualivr hpttdl, lljr, 
ui sign of dale, ^ 


ZM adm&alftiim&MA , 4^3, 

/rA.’Kiij.Ji'j, oTigia of, 34* 

/•'‘tittfriJL-J, mcrCTt, 4!^, ^^3. 

A'A vui! 3^3. 
ZTA>mIi(^^ Si Hdlatl !L/Qa.Gklra p jJ F. 
7 r AuiViLar/^iiTAa, 7 e, 

/V^yrji, J3? p iqg. 

/rAfjwjjf/j, by VjUupid M 3 <,'jn r 477 , 
by Udbha^ , 133 - 
AliJlvwfn/aM, by Ja^niiolLbn, 3 7,4. 

by Ann.nlii t 336, 

/.' , ^j?/B/ 4 ij‘WHjS 1 -'jrr/ J by Kwmendja., 13b, 

^*™ T ^modon, 63, a/3* gi h 37^ 
Z/AWiwianu^ gmcTn bn ng powtf ot w<?nl 3 r 

J? Jm 

^Adt^iElr}^, 3 jv lililivaifsiiifra, 311, 

^Ajw^/ktA^u , by Qin 4 aiBih&yd h itv. 

hy NpjTirijfl., J 34 . 
msniply o^tyle, TJrS, ^ftOp 3 ^ 3 . 
//AiliJE, &f Fifl&Jj X%vi r 7p 4^4, 
/fA.j.iiytajrr.vAfi/j l by V Ifvanilbi, 40 (j, 

|by t J u r i-.,-in ri n? n b va, 4^0, 
j 9 A/jjr>w t tin AVj^j bif QatLL a: a f 

. 4 r 6 . 47 ;- 

/•/jaJJ'J. 407, ^ch, 

by QailHudiLp ^33. 
A’A/^jY^itaA.Twy.Tp hy Qlyaditip ail- 
tikrdrtima, fit c& be liEdbrn, 1 a ? H 
/}Atij*M£a$*rytufn t mctpt, 4 [i^ p f tj. 

SB*3B?*-■*<•»•»» 

/ Airy^^yw inJ/nrpJ, ^tilt moir, fir, 

/■' 4 frfii (/;A^ji ( ATArAil -IbMAd, ikiLL. 
coS. 

.^^if rnjoj qwftt Lif pot try T 

39 ? 

A^d/nateMi&if, by jiallab**da, itj3- 
/fArum,. 1 nTTYAlj/Atp mfCfir, JJ.I d iao, (1L 
Y i;t.iifH-fcion u hgQrt at 

W’ 

rn, molcuittS, 416, 

.L/l 3 rtrj/; ■:j , .ij!-.r, a l& 

fpr wju/LaZj, 11 . 
jVrfjJrkrj", me hr, 4W n 410. 

,}/Lrj>;AJjilftf, entire J07 p 1 i ?i 4 a0 . 
d l/ilflyjjpJi^J iiilutii itj n 4^ j 
AAt^WfOft^SfD, ffiielrr, 430, J31 r 

Atttttim/jrkiiiuj\ T^niiE nvork, xjtfi 
Atattamvylra, mttie, 107, [| J, I 31 f 4 i 0 t 

,JJft «■ 3 . 5 i,i 
Matte t nkrirc, 430, 53.4. 

, by V^vt-ffam, 44b, 
JtfflAwpTiffarwMp bociSs Vit d &r*a&aiMd w 
7 7 ?r I T^ ^ Cil A'^rAJis^if. /Si, 
Afitdi»iirr^M^uiAifp atL 

^aWj N y^i/ Wi by MaiSn.iBFiiI.ip 

^i^rampu, by TrtWkiAm* Bfrpt 

-^/rr.f«f/- bwoh V! of 
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farf, 37S: xm af JTdfMtmifidffara* 

jV®rtffl«ia 4 p ffA» p i , i*f^ p by 71. 

jt mpamfir j m if, 491, 

Al&dkjxjiiikhifjt iaimisftudt i by Varorta- 
*£j®p 43 *- 

Mrfj^JUJKwfaMli I$fl. 

J/ujjfj Srtif fl'p iSa, 404 - H 2 ip 4^i 

439-J?> 

Mmaj-ff-Jftja/g, !ul^3 One I longing, Ij 

AWffifrr. ’ In i-:e Ved**j 424. 

.1/j/ijj'.'Hiv.. wfH- l tn.lfC, 7H„ ■H^ |1 lOfii rie P 

134 . Ijip I4I1 Ip 7 . t* 3 t 1 * 7 . 41*1 5 V 9 » 

» -**» , r f 
HEi^Vj ptticnlnctn^l fit. IO. 

AAiycriri/rfa, 464. 

JfiptftffMVf by Mb-jUt*, Jfilp 303, 

ir^rj^jU, iitL'ck ]oaBl'WolU, . n ' £■ 

tfrararot by-fomi ol rwhJV 133 . 
pnaT-if*>rt , ^//i, jiknrtug ititf vitals., IJ.J 

jfld#/, ter rotes lipn riruji]*d hi tiliudvaJ 

SaritLnl, 6 l 

7 tt 4 fi>*a r for jwr/nw, *4- 

iMfrlg t Lttftg 3&&. 

JfdJJMfa /'flrt/zwj 40. 

9^ 101 p i; 4 , 

Tantr: j, 4^2. 

9 , 13 , 15 , 4 ft 4 Jp 4 *> ?*. 
109, 137, T59. l&ji i27i *4^1 J 4 3 * 3 a*P 
aril, afr.| h 27 * 3 . 0a e 37J r 4;^4*1, 
4^0. 4*9 ■ 

by PamlijaH, **, < p y F ig f 
ae, «-7 p 7»p Wi 4*7- n - c - 4*7- 
9. 43 . 1 . 4%p **- *f 477 - 4 ®Si 44 *- + 

MdkoMlftte, trtXlk AYil &r f?rk{ifh?i?m - 
tmjA^{Mri y 4J9J iv isf A 'tilhii t lJ,'' 3 

a Sa." 

.li Ai I mmih tRrf iypQi J - 

tncirc, 107. 131, 4^ 
M8fajiiwwfrwf4fafptJi£iii i'ii 493- 
MM&dmttitiMIamM ra t by Amh^s, 

T®. 7i> 4¥f 

MgJhlfritft-aj'tigitri'Altfrastirmo/rivitr/ii. 

Bpiim, 410. 

37. 

1 &, 1 a, 49 1, 49^ 


415. 

A/dA j mn.-jr! iYjtvTk by Pu^fifliloDLl, JIO p 
J/iiA 1/. u\ ? ^ ii r p .■■ fii , by CIj.1 LtrssEuvdim 

Ci^bt 143. 

jl/jlilJdii'Afl Jtf/ffJb. 363- 

with pfftteDC prvnJdpk. I# 

^f/i^rffnf4 | mp^and flourc* of 

MlflaHM, 31. 

AfiifiOiiA b, FI Prakrit, lS B Jij K ^O k Jjl t 35 , 

. 34 N 433 . 43 ?- 
Ar^iwr. 'Jytr. nj r 

7 >■;//, on '.WfttotAjMW/vA;, 4.^. 

j'VAj/iJj'F^j/iVJ, by ^,1 riyaiiJi, . 

or I-5, 

41 Si, 


tyK OF mc^TPi ^3- 

by Afluwlt v)j. 

M« u£iurj>d by MW*rt, 

,1/^AM^ntf, iWKtrvtsa cl itylc > &q h 374+ 

_ . 

r ] LL/Ayamiitfrtt H by Kl^irjpra, 495. 

11 1 v J*ifcA*.n,u Dinn^, 4 | 4 - 

44 r 

r '/.. r N-." ■ ’ / )f,'nriti iijfr jj t f *2 , BH JJ jTfflWlV 
JAl«PJj]li]. 4^4- 
.li'iJw.iJJi'/rFjiJ, by SoR^WAf 477- 

rnj.^Vd, Orij^n of, 24, 

j. icbnoi tif i*iriry + 37& p 377, 
mcut, 47, 43a, 33s 

by UliiiiabhBtl, JS5, 

^j"J im it rj„ by Jialul^K. So. 
jTAIAI, rottrr, 4V! 

Maiini v rnttn-F 107, H5 r iiS h u^f t3*P 
111 F 1%. |«M 43Q, S09p«< 3-5i?' 

. I /jjA.'j p .‘fj.ij'ii mf fcoarct 

of Marathi, i*, 3? 

a Prikrit, :Si ay. ;IQ, 3^.4^r 
4!?. 150, iji) T a irt. atiS, 393, 433, 43^F 
4 »- 

MifiiJttarA, by v gnanc^Arfl, 447. 
Mrft&T'indaia fiit J,liJ, J^5- 
mihirdj F««lan |onn-wurrl + 35, 

MimJh\iinnA7*miijU x by Msn-laira Mitra t 
4 74- 

by Apj- 3 cvq r ^r 4 , 
.l/iwJMiJ SfitfUj 407, h. i + itiJ KC 
/^fTSTW^fFiiij .Vu/J-iJ. 

AVwrMJMAiA-di/J, by Kntafdttuiift* J 

iing^c Ttr^., 37^- 

A/pr^JAjajWAji. by Vop^crn, 4,1». 

JiTiy./ru’ PtEMilCl loUi-^ onl, J =■ 

Mm&SM&m, by V*^tbidaiu p 17^ 

*?•*. 4S9 p 4 &fl < 4^.V 

baby. 1 

worki on,. 534 . 

Mrtffrrtfciritra, by nevapraJalm Sun, 

ut, S»p a?lt 30 . 4 ^?- 
by Klili^P-'iJi: ^-Pr r 

99, I©7 f i^ r lSrj t iqti ,iS0 p la, t, 

.1/r^A^'j/cTFEil . mtCTC p 4**. J33- 

1 nri 1 e, 4 ao h ft.V 

lij'pJ, 40. 

^TfirJWN-d l M«D4iwj|b *} F 

tfmi thutrowed from fJTCMe, ^ 30 . 
maithl. bsied on 64. 

40. 

Mdkt&t rek«c, 92. 

ffleistp -:3V 

AK'nl^ti L " C®ntfljn T 30. 


Fi^VWrfo, 40^, 41 3 5 , 51G. 

} , .iirrTJj i r .r^Jjf 1 Jl. 
ydf jbld/hT, WS a Pm j UELCliiJH, 67. 
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Yathasamkhya , observance of relative 
order in statement, 63, n. 3, 375, 398. 
yadbhuyasd, as a conjunction, 67. 
yarn, for yat, 67. 

Yamaha, assonance, chiming, 45, n. 1, 
63, 105, «J«. 135, »4>. «97. >9 8 . 2 °i. 
Jii. 313. 369. 373.. 378. 3 8 4. 385- 
Yamakabharata , by Anandatirtha, 197, 
n. 2. 

Yamakaratndkara , by Qrivatsinka, 197, 


Yavana Jdtaka, 531. 

Yavandni , Greek writing, 425. 
Yacastilaka, by Somadeva Suri, 142, 266, 
27*» 333-6, 4^3. 

> 'acodharouarita , by Kanakasena, 140. 
Yafodharacaritra , by Manikya Suri, 142. 
YdjUavalkya Smrti, xviii, xix, 446, 447, 
451, 460, 461, 508. 
ydmaki, odd form in KB., 10. 
ydvat, quippe, 67. 

Yuktikalpataru, by Bhoja, 464. 

Yugas , doctrine of, 517. 
Yudhisthiravijaya , by Vasudeva, 97, 
n. 5, ! 33» n- 2 . 

yuvam , yuvat, dropped in classical 
Sanskrit, 6. 

yusmt, dropped in classical Sanskrit, 7. 
Yogadrst isa m uccay a , by Haribhadra, 497. 
Yogabindu , by Haribhadra, 497. 
Yogabhdsya, by Vyasa, 490. 

Yogamaiijart, by Vardhamana, 465. 
Yogavdsistha , 480. 

Yogavdsisthasdra, by Abhinanda, 480. 
Yogofa/aka, by Nagarjuna, 511. 
Yogafdstra , by Hemacandra, 241. 
by Nagarjuna, 511. 

Yogas dr as a mgr aha , by * Vijfianabhiksu, 
49 ^. 

.SB/ra, 427, 472, 490, 491. 
Yogaedrabkumtfdstra , by A sang a, 495. 


r, in Vedic and classical Sanskrit, 4, 5. 
r terminations dropped in classical Sans¬ 
krit, 6. 

Raghuvahfa, by Kalidasa, 42, 80, 81,98, 
99, 100, 108, 119, 159. 

Ratirahasya , (R. Schmidt, ZII. v. 185 
ft), by Kokkoka, 469. * 

Ra/ifds/ra , ascribed to Nagarjuna, 470. 
Ratnapanksd , by Buddha Bhatta (cf. 
Garuda Pur ana, lxviii-lxxx; Kirfel, 
Festgabe Gar be, p. 108), 465. 
Rainaprabkd, book xiv of Brhatkatha- 
maiijarl, 279 » vii of /Cat,has a ritsdgara , 


Ratnafdstra , 465. 

by riar5a ’ xiv > j 37 .315- 

hat hod aha! a, metre, 107, nr;. no. ii 
* 57 . *83, 420, 533. 

Rasa, sentiment, 92, 372, 373, 383, 3* 
389 , 390 , 39 h 393 , 394 - 


Rasagangadhara , by J agannat ha, 396,39 7. 
Rasaiarangini , by Bhanudatta, 398. 
Rasamaiijari, by Bhanudatta, 398. 
Rasaratnasamuccaya , by Vagbhata, 512. 
Rasaratndkara , by Nagarjuna, 51a. 
Rasaratndkara , by Nityanatha, 512. 
Rasavat , rich in sentiment, as figure, 380, 

382, 389. 

Rasahrdaya . 512. 

Rasddhyaya , 512. 

Rasdrnava , 512. 

Rasika. man of taste, 339. 

Rasetidracinidtna 1:i, by Ramacandra, 512. 
Rasefvaradaryana, 512. 
Rasefvarasiddhdnta , 512. 

Rahasyas , literary works, 9. 
Rdbasakdvya, by Ravideva, 98. 
Rdgavibodha, by Somanatha, 192, n. 1, 
466. 

Rnghavanaisadhiya , by Haradalta Suri, 
138. 

RdgharoapandavTya, by Dhanamjaya, 137; 

by Kaviraja. 137, 307. 
Rdgkavap&tidaviyay&daviya , by Cidam- 
bara, 138. 

Rdjatarangim, by Kalhana, 223, 511. 
Rijanighantn, by Narahari, 512. 
Rdjaniti, 451. 

Rajanitisamuccaya, 228. 

Rdjamdrtan4a , by Bhoja, 491. 
Rdjamrgdnka , by Bhoja, 523. 
Rdjavdrttika , by Ranarangamalla, or 
Bhoja, 489. 

Rdjdvalipatdkd , by Prajya Bhatta, 174. 
Rdjendrakan.apura, bv Qambhu, 174 
233 , 234. 

Rdmaearita , by Abhinanda, 135. 

A* dmapdlacanta , by Sandhyakara Nandin, 


Ramayana, 12, 13, 17, 30,42-5,56,59, 
6 3 > 7 °. 85, 90, 91, 99, i 33> , J7i , 59> 
266, 270, 276, 48O. 

Ramdyancuampu, by Bhoja and Laks- 
mniia Bhatta, 336. 

Ramdyanamanjari, by Ksemcndra, 136. 
Rdvandtjuniya , by Bhauma, 18. 
Rdstrapdlapariprcchd, 495. 

r!!hP X r 381 7 3841 38 9 > 39 *. $ 94 . 395 - 
rukkha, for vrkta, 24. 

Rukmavati , metre, 420, 533. 
Rugyinipcaya, by Madhavakara, 511. 
hueird , metre, n8, 130,420, 533, 
with genitive, 18. 
ruksa, origin* of. 24. 

Rdpakrttn, epithet of Cnndragupta, 77. 
Romaka Siddh&nta, 518, 519, 520, 521. 


/ and /A in Rgveda, 3. 

/, south Indian, 25. 

/, eastern usage, 4. 

/, denotes AgA*, short syllable, 416. 
Laksand , transferred sense of words, 387. 
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Laksanavaliy by Udayana. 485. 

Laghu Arhannlti , by Hemaeandra, 464. 
Laghu-Cdnakya , 228. 

Laghu Jalaka , by Varahamihira, 530. 
Laghu Vdsistha Siddkdnta , 521. 
Laghusiddhdntakaumudi , by Varadaraja, 
430 . 

Lankavatdrasutra , xxiii, 476, 494. 
Lambhakas , divisions of BrhatkathdmaH- 
jari, and Kathasaritsagara^ 281. 
Lalitavistara , xxiv, 15, 58, 492, 493, 503. 
Lai it a, metre, 137, n. a, 420. 

Laptna, garlic, treatise on, 509. 

Zd/i, PriLkrit, in Dandin, 31, n. 1. 
Za/i>a, style, 384, 395. 

Ldvdnaka , book iii of Brhatkathdmatt - 
/or* and Kathasaritsagara , 277, 281. 
Linganufdsana , texts by various authors, 
43 2 * 433 - 

/i/i, Persian loan-word, 25. 
lildmbuja , as ornamental epithet, 377. 
LUavati, by Bhaskaracarya, 523. 

Ltya, name of sign of the Zodiac (the 
Lion), borrowed from Greek, 530. 
figure, 375, 380. 

Lokatattvanirnaya , by Haribhadra, 497. 
lokapakti . duty of Brahmins, 8. 

‘ in ordinary life*, 10. 
lopdka , /opdfa, Greek loan-word, 25, 
n. 5. 

Vaiifapat/rapatita , metre, 115, 131, 420, 
533 - 

Vahfasthdy metre, 47, 107, 118, 130, 141, 
* 57 * 183, 23 L 4 iG. 4 ao » 533 - 
Vanfasthavi/a, metre, 509, n. 3. 

Vaktra , metre, 47, 308, 330; see also 
gioka. 

Vakrokti , various uses in poetics, 381, 
382, 384, 392. 

VakroktijTvita, by Kuntala, 392, 393. 
Vakroktipancdpkd , by Ratnakara, 215, 
216. 

Vajjdlag^a, by Jayavallabha, 226. 
Vajracchcdikd, 495. 
vattati\ variate, 11. 
v add hat i, for vardha/e, 11. 

Vanamdldy metre, 420. 
vandty captive, 25, n. 4. 
vaniy used metaphorically, 378. 
Varnakas, cf Jain texts, 70, n. 1. 
Varnandrhavarnana , by Matrceta, 64, 
n- 3 * 

varnaniyama, 208, n. I. 

Vardhamana, metre, 64. 
varsdbhu, for varsdhu, 25. 
vasy voc. of stems, dropped in 

classical Sanskrit, 6. 

Vasantatilaka { Vasantatilaka), metre, ix, 
47 . 48, 115. 'M. > 3 °, * 35 > >4', >S8, 
i8j, 187, 231, 330, 420, 533. 
Vasantardjiyay 435. 


Vakcvakya, form of literature, 8, n. 4, 9, 
505 * 

Vakyapadiya, by Bhartfhari, 429. 
Vdjasaneyi Prdtifdkhya, xxv, 423. 
Vanibhusana, by Dauiodara, 417, n. 4. 
Vdtormiy metre, 420, 533. 

Vararuca kdvya, 46, 427. 

Vdrtta , figure of speech, 374. 

Vdrttikasy 407. 

Vds'avadattdy by Subandhu, viii, 124, 
308-13, 315, 316, 368, 369. 

Vaststha Dharmafdstra or Dharmasutra, 
*ix,‘ 437, 438, 440. 441. 

Vdsistha Siddhanta, 519, 521. 
vikdsa, of mind, relation to Prasdda of 
style, 390. 

vi-kurv, origin of, 24. 

Vikramahkadcvacarita, by Bilhana, 153* 
8 » * 33 - 

Vikramodaya , 293. 

Vikramorvapy by Kalidasa, 80, 167. 
vicchitti, for viksipti , 24, meaning of, 
. 39 *- 

vijamatr, southern use of, 15. 
vi-jjhai, for vi-ksai , 24. 
vitaratitardm, 213. 
vitust-, comb one’s top knot, 123. 
Vidydmddhavtya, by Vidyamadhava,534 
VidydSy 9. 

Vidydsundara, by Bharatacandra, 188. 
Vidyunmdld, metre, 47, 420, 533. 
Vidhiviveka , by Mandana Mipra, 474. 
Vibhavand, abnormal causation, 374, 
380. 

Vibhasas, 31. 
vibhUy active, 213. 

Vinaya , of the Sarvastivadins, viii, 64, 
“• 4. 6 i- 

Vinaya Pitaka , 506. 

Vindyakafdnti, in Ydjnavalkya Smrti, 
xx. 

Vipiilds, xo8, 115, i_i6, 130, n. 3, 131, 
157, n. 1, 421; of Arya, 418. 

Viyogini, metre (w w — — w — w — 

a and c; ww-w ^ — b 

and d)y 92. 

Virupdksapatkdfikd, by Virupaksanatha, 
481. 

Virodha, Virodhdbhdsa , seeming incon¬ 
gruity, 213, 310. 

Vilasim, metre, 420, 533. 
vivaksitdnyaparavdcya , type of sugges¬ 
tion, 388. 

vivardhayitva, irregular form, 63. 
vifd/a, broad, 118. 

Vipstddvaita , philosophic system, 479. 
Vifesa, description of a special distinction, 

380. 

Vifvaprakdfa, by Mahe9vara, 414. 
Visamapla , book x of BrhatkathdmaX - 
Am, 278; xviii of Kathasaritsagara , 
282. 
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f atmJtUra p on ^ 

Vjirmifiin rmvitiira /^rttna, f, jo h 
V(m* fimrifa, jj. 

Vi\nu %/l, 4jO h 43 F, jWi 
victim, tsi nciii[y p J ft, 

iJ-itun, IsnwL, l£ 

Fiifonr, c>r F’rVJra, of minrl, tdamt to 

OjdJ uf iHjrlr, ^Q-S. 

I by HcmacBncErc F 497, 

f'T/IEdfj/™, lay Auiuiii, 

I'mlfpirj /L’w/ru T 4IS:. 

Ly MiILeil Miffa, 
b/fgJuftpnfm t Frikritijm. 45. 
Fr.irityurTtrfj , by Suraji-Sbi, sit. 
rftfantfMirJwa t by HhstTa, 4 3 

^rttartrimUof*, by Jvjiiynna, 417.33. 4. 

;>f;i , I UUUuirr, ,^4. 5 !?^ 

I WJ 4 d *16, 

mti/Ad d7 iJ{jki^'p , jj 1 j JiH. 
yrdtfhn A/iimt. 441 + 

Vr*tJk& VHtitfAa SiddLurfa, tjjl. 

JVWriiwwf./jl.rr j, by Vradi. pit. 
i r a L, atij, 2^4. jB£ p 
JSS, 2 [is, 31 /Cl. 

4 J: '. 1 p 453 , 4 * 1 - 

f'Y+Jkttfo^/cvijj/rw, 1 iv Kimanikfi* 479.. 

J r-.i,,hia fijt,j r by R^Elnllutffl, 47^ 

by \ ibn rraii nja, 47.?, 

I- jt dtai n/. 1 njiitai . jur$M& t by JflfltLirLn, 

l^fdJtiliJLiirii , lay .SirtanjaniFa., 47^. 

yei&tnij S&irJ, XkL, mA S£^ Brabmii 
■M/rtf. 

V&furlhinj^gnyh^ by IUttjjiuja, 4 ^M. 
l r 4 tF. 3 $kftf>dliif&ritw t by Yimin.t Jlhbp 

3t£ a n. j. 

book vi ii of Hrltstljh&th-rmaftjjtrij 
i70: ip of jS; # 

I'iTTjir/jn/ p&iufca, 50^. 
f Wlitd«iiU£i //AifirflTJfnfj<ry f 4sU a 

by YidtiiJin.iVii^.i, 414. 
HmeLic, 1074 II*, [ Lri < 1 34, 

_M fj i*«p iS^, 4 ii sa*. 
rjlfl r ijn 4 jp 1 Kd Jvl/j rA.'j p. nvlc 

m;i \ 4.4, gy, 6o f joi, ca'i, i n. j’ 

P I, 30^ AJB- j?y. aSl 3 3 SJ p 3S +1 
. 1 * 4 .-W- 

Vn*£j<q 1 v<mc r by LoIJuiIib™, *ji. 
X^V^gpi/^, by Bhartfhan, ,75, 

Fai.rFfjt/JrJj-p l|O p 

Vaiftift* Sutra. 471, n. r. 47s, 
r ^rrwwri, tnclic, i ji, 435. *,1:3. 

pi F<™ M-wmAra, TjS f J 

by M.Iiiinim iihilJJU 

Vfd&ULi, vn iIC< fiii 1 i„ implicit Ln w«iU j 
JOj* 

Fitting cofrtrxnt by dN^OItlfdfr i t j 

3 ^. 

tpwttt&xyrti JvtAifm, Averse, 

4 JaJra tpLiiip afii 


i 


iy*ftvMtntt r pm* tJ.niccak^! ai ccnfnrc h 

f-[r*i'rflr 4 jA. 

^ > 1/(3 4 4 3 . 

cnlLurtip A4>i r 

I raxBMwrtAiiHi. pbuili jSHu 

f V W^WifwT 4^1 

fVrJ/ii/d, J. J „ „ 

by sv F ijf, f^b f 

^ 4 ^- 

IiihtV Tii nf 

Wif^iin', K of AI r JfJ 5 j /■, J J 1 u til y 

Jfij r 

by CjattLara, 

^ 3 . 17 - 

* n^rjtf/j,- vifvya , by MillwTrfl, 47^. 

ui^epK^ lo Anirwlnglr^ 

■ 17 *. 

IIV lih.nJlft(n + 

by M.n u-; 1 (1 1 

^ard/vl/Aa ^iVjj.'Irw. r^j , ,K, ij f j 5,3, sc! 1 . 

awaibed to raclLaiq- /3 <p. 
Wdir/^-x, lav Ht-iiunki,, 51 u 
4i|rt. 

by ^npt^vftra. 513. 

^ac.t/irrrp.TT'J, by V 3 CJ>JjJli h 41^. 
{'HMf'ifamhrriii ij' 37.V 

^J 4 fli p \cdkrool r jjj. 

C-WA^i/raAdjyai, 4^4. 

l^jok ii of Dfkmknih^maM- 
J 7 ® i sii of A'ifMtr^Trj/jifjnjj-Hr, jS;. 

4 ^j-_ 

(•fi'An^u ,Vji£/AiiH/g T s j =' 
tiJAjri, ii Prakrii^j.j. 

a Vibhdfn, Ji. 

t>j|*/ij/ l a/rjT h 4 r 5 

47 «, 4So. 

t Ly l^.iLbp,, Jjj( 3 , Jr 

a r'riI'T]t t 43 s, 
f^rF>g p «tnLh p 1 3 J. 

^’Z'-ruy, icc, g £07, ^r-i, 

Jjv e t ; L i [i^aij bo ci, 

S Sl f.o 

Y J ^iTR-trcp i* p 4 S!, jfl, 107. 

1 [ ® a ta -* fc l 5 ®r 187, J.1J F 

^ ^ 3 °: 4 “ | w * n 

mrlrc, 47, 1*7^ n Sp 1^1, iffj. 

£ csmiiaup 191* 

fd/iAn/m. by iUjiiyn, 465, 

diiuhlc BKH«lSjTr. 3 j A 

J * 2 i- 

p by einfiilevfl. p, 7 ; ( 

Bscine, |, 5 Ia ti 

Hg 1[<J . '»:. 3 -Vn. V 4 lc. 

pviin^ fur frt^ira, | L 
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i mislm, 410. 

Cfj&trulrtai by ^fikumjrn. |f f 4 

l>¥ Scicii;iriAfli 3 .-l h 4*t- 
fVT'ii hy V"^a|ij*Tapin T -i^t- 

<*’^r 1 /jfwif-iA. t af-s «*tj. y-uVtiLrAtf/1 i p by t^'an- 
L.li.l 4 Jltfk 

ti> M-tghz, f\| P l " -6—3 < - 

W * f 

m-fTimnj. III Ll Ittlj 10. 1 1. 

CVi/A-JJirfj Ufifls*c C*pcrts h 44c. 
fAy, jr*r\f\ / k rtew j 1 ■■ ij, by LalLj 513, 
by UffrabLCti,, 4.4 L - 

f#*™*m* 3 . 44 - 

rpliuu/iali, xii r abj ? ?b4* ipo i* 3 ^ 9 i 

3 &J. 

464. 

fuJtmjtffr mage uf tjpi which bcCCTJU' * 
c'lb’-i 1 laMr r I S. 

gititrfftfT'jnfJ. metre, 4 JO, J.U- 
■rrmf *nsw uf j a .rHii-w wfiJWj 1 & 

frt/terflfritr, 404 

\ t 'ur?V£t- irUi* llir, 

ttt j wm.Tyrf ■- J 3$- 
$y t 1S4. ipp, 
py Rtiilia Uli^I>r 3 s 4* 

Is i. 

by HM*. aiv . **■>"' 5 » 

jU^a 

f/ , %l?™™if i r/ 4 .T r flurnbcd In KSlidosJi,, 


199. , t , 

C f%J#-iJ¥W/ri Jjcrafflrn rtf *«* to. n, 

S^Eimirlt, /irV ur/faf EAi pw mj.-j 

rts&&rn™ I ft Jim, pp a<r (TO, lj > Soma- 
pmHap, ?4 P- 

fj %i j j ilpf/x6«T by ]ih :iti r:i n n h 175, 3 77r 

bj,’ I'rltfl m O.EJ EELU&i 

301 , 

prirurM^iyii, by Uvacnryn, 

4JS1, 

('.Turawira fctttrtt of Western 

I Ih 31 ll 3 H j1. 

■ Prakrit . jS. -flr 3 °p 34 1 433i 


435 - b „ 

^auriAn/Atnfiwt r by V liufifirfl, 9b n - b 
fcftitHAfiiitjftijdto, 3 a lb 
cSvrWfo^j/m, by Ruilradevt, * 1 . 
jJ.V/ZLfPP/jiAj/LfrjiVj, by MariUm. ljb p 13". 
soy. 

metre, 4 ao, =73- 

hy Xliiiimijfi, 4jS, 4?^ 
by KabiJil-ia > 416. 

^V^zrAr^^iU, 4^7, 

With dative r J,y. 

r.VftiT, 5^ iob # toji 1*^ 

iao, 3 * 3 . 373 , #e P jM, 3S4. 39 °p 
35 ^- 

by C"rthai|ip 4 r J 

JfVHvj, iwdLr*, iJt k 43 . -ir 9°I 9 J I i°?p 
I oS., 1 -I ^. -E ] b, P I ^ 1 ! n * t J f j 1 4 1 ■ 

i^p fcSj h i A i t a^ r 4BJ P 4 dS, 4 ° 9 i 4 1 ?» 


430 , 43 it 4W- 45r* 4 61 - 5-°9- 

55 H t 

by KwmiriJa* 4 ; 1 - 

maxim t + IQ. 

^fiforfjnin \iNfrttrnya, by HorU>badni h 
4117 , 4 ^ 

Sd'fi'faifctmJrt&it by LakfmldbaTi, 

4 ^ 5 - 

SaymtMittvt/Wi 4 « 3 - 

r/TJAa, fur 3 I ■ 

Sjtftfautra, by Vjj^L^iciyj,, 48 E. 

form of apprehcMion, 

iSfl “ 

Jj.rjljT 1 iJfJ r iT JJklf/i, -14®- 

by Vjkramaihiyi. 4*i- 
rmnyliiEg of ftguitM, 

,’ijj r.v.' 1 .-; H'ij, 

j/ijL^r p ua! u r by (, rfmviisa, 

479- 

«;jp/i: r tf* jnl-fTL'-c, O7, 

Arar^i^^:, suj^m^ot tipie-, ^S 4 . 
JS’jM't'fr.ya, mixing iaf tigiife-h, 

by Kramnrli^vArAp 4 , 1 a. 
by &irt‘5j rjaimon r -177- 
ndmll« T 3 SX 3 V. 

$4*-itiidirfwrni* by DiisnfrfHra, 4 ^., 
Jutigtfaraltwterj. by ^isn^aJt^fl, 
by Vyi-JL, 416 . 

A cuilccicd vcr&C^ 3.J4J- 

with iriNlrumcDlfll, 
by Uah, 

Jilfjfffp by JJ^hari tu\, 20 I. 

Tjjy.rA-, fbeliH! truth p J2; h 

by l^iiLLhatAi33i^J. P 

■s r, xjj] j^j. 

^j , i4-w/rip by Ajjr- lvnci, ' J1 i 43^- 
Stid&tfrMffiiWirt**' 4 b 3 i 494 
p u vcrse-ftll^p 9 °* 

AVwr. I/Iwmtr Jfrrf/fwpfjfraj 4^*4 . 
duubtp A 99 - 

A'/ipr./ffi i t ^ J, 

teffjjudSrlAu by gbitUtyA, 4 Sb, 

Siiftfjfuii, 36*- 

darbfir; l^ + 1 ^ 7 . jB^r 4^ A<#> 
J&iitMftt, evefiRii^^ Ol wjartd K ^~K 

Sjmvyamafr /rx p by a 5*. 

A j w mfrj fj?fa»W^rdnW ,7 nv h by llfciuja, 

4^p frth 3+4- 

A^inin/Aip CfkeiapborcLftl exifT^itm, 

J 7 8 * j^ 9 °- 

494 - 

J^nrififfh met n."! 47 . 

iu^c 5 liniL by miiJaphorLcal 
" i ; ■ ! - n - 44, £314+ . 174 , ^ 8 o, $ivv 
Aaaw.f^rVilp hgUTe of hjKTi-b, 

by I,.' utlibbJ rlj a. f-34- 
rdinr/Ai-ydiW, wish invtniiEieiitil, ifi. 
Sjwb&ni'uttiii lijmfe, 
nufi/dMvth ? 95 - 

tuuJff 3^5- 
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iarafi\ fur liAut/jii, jc. 

I arc-' pond. jj. 

S* *“£ I I'm f i i if-fl f ,' A liv.l- JJ .r , JJT.-1, In Fi^Eip., 1, 

Jt -■ ( ,'/?'Jj!' rjj■ fm s hji AaiuEilinti -Svnrl- 
pnriiya, 4^i+ 

nS. 

literary type 376, t&j, 

S. 

Jitryj', fus mr^f Ep fii, 

w'Tfl/w, with scouiitWc, 1 jj* 

Ii^eltc, | 3 jf, 

™ -3J rfV rt JJJ Jj 4 Lt, bjf MjJhiltCL, 

4 &I. 4% 49 Q, sow* 

■Srf rfj n j r c i-jI dT A d r/ * j j iflyrnfA g r its- 

crM Id (Jankur.^ 

Au f 1' □ JTM/ iT t . i ur pr jA d r joo, 

rtfnpJjtfA after, *7. 

rnncnqj-^rtir f 

SaMti, mejHlontn^ two evtutt ju limnb 
laowiiip Aia K 

JVrm^jj+rrnA i, by l£Taiafc(j^a f Jti + 77, 
4^, 4^- 

J£i f W-i jr«/j f /t srA \m m m r 7 p fey V atfA^^ri 
Mrc^i p 4^3, 

Sritii&Apj Aj/ij, 47 j, 4$rj, 

AVPnfli'f JruT»/51 a p Cl. fi. 

/ijAiJ. 1 '>.* L hl.l Cl 3 I l[IIL> Wl til'll | 3 = . 

Ly VifvaftStha 1 Jgj b 

JWM- 

wiener of poctld, ^5. 

«Vj/ tiffd«wMtoftfOu, 393, 

Si»^nttiitti t Juplrr, | s 

jMtfaWa l d mJ>v r bj Hcmacuvlm, 433. 

hy 7* rmbarkn, 479. 

Sifflt rnf'apnm by Dklskju .LLa rrn* 

^uuup^, by Vfnda T jx u 
j-h , Tcftf-fillcr, $o. 

5alUK£rzL! 1 .j 1 I'mumtlaiim vt s^tuad r ^B, 
fjuQ ( by AfLiaahit 17 4 ;_ 
SuAA(rPafieyitJkii 9 4^4. 
jiidtp'+u. irregular form, 63* 

Mi metre, fog, it- g. 
£tif'inff 7 i£tfjjrtiA.w.jrrj: t by PacfeilltuJjka- 
4 J? # 

^/VifMrJ/UJj'j.VrIjyTinT-vsT.TinlhaJUf JI £ 
AWAu/^jniri?' p by Vcdifttldi-f Iki, 

4- 

J ui'kjni.zmnit.izijfi' by JaJhaflA, Jai. 
SmAidp/ jnitodAjjfcibita, by Aoiitaprf. 
31 W. 4^7- 

Su 6 Autii,TmrfAfTnitfte a by Sayaita 1 > j %. n.4, 

StiMdijtJraKi by ViHahtijjjlpT,Ti i nH & 

T 3- ' 3 33 i JJ 3 - 

Jtf^nV/nin/r p by ^rtvanit j 
CCLtlltj 4 Jca s cj; j, 

bonk ansi uf 

mnAjvf, I7>> r sS 3 ; avt o< AWMtorii- 

tSfl^tlZy ilj. 

.VirritfJ.rfmTM, by SomtfTAr^tta, 1*1 
/ihr^r/J, survKfj, titvek synciSj a^^ 


JTirtWan./p tneintf £4, 4 ad, 

494, 

by X«menJiEi, 41I 
by Niganunj. p 7^ 495. 
JWjyj'El^iriw/XLr, by tjEiHttnri.dsi.HI, :ji. 
-SiOifMtf, ni 375, ^Gi- 

JW/hip ityk, 4«^ P 407. 

Au/z-di, |Mil(Hopbi{aJ T 4^, 47 a. 

^, ih Cahs ka, ^ofi j in ^uctuU, 

507. 

•huireffjfjt&jrtf! rasher A ‘isljiuia:i{ft&u , 

by KtiuuiqlBii t,cd. If. LLiden, Lelfi- 
"tpJWft ^“4 Li. Af. 5 *^ 

for (jln?:J r 4_ 

5 *rrefr<x/Weftf l 517 1 ' 

Lwk vi of fffAMaM- 
JJ 7 i of &xfAmartis 4 - 

garjj jSi- 

$*+jmfmfnks r by Miyflia, 301 „ it 1-1 Jt, 
$&*?& SidJkani.-i t ^ 17. 3eS p 5ae p 331. 
^Vfj'jjr-.-M./i.E p by PraVis 4fiCEUh r 97, 1 ili i; > gift, 
43 - 4 r 

5 n'f*S*z>tUii?fwk£ 4 f by 

t,y jE 3 t|kEU'-B p I 7 J. 
rEQOOlbjktLfi of imrirl. 174, 

3 ^ 1 . 3 !?a. 

fcmAAitralrtk^ unumbl Dontiisiirni], §t* m 
by A^vi^Oft., 56, 57, 
53 ^ 

J.MMtfa* 3 r «Jii n(! if 04 K bAlhc 4 

well. 18. 




JfrmfiuA (hJ, Chowkhnmbl Sanikril 
|Smo No. Linutld, ujojj ( by 
USpaLuJeini, 7|@. 
i/ldp with basivo, 18. 

A'i/JM, JjR. 
j/Ad/urL"^, ci£fi.pt p fin 

by Klfhla.jSi. 

SjAatci BnftmiUtdJhinfit, L> llruhmaw 
jpipti, £Jo. hS u, 

^o^trinn nf, 4S7, 

Sm^r JH 4 , rpjjicmt.nn^cr as (!iy acv ■sao 

Sw f^^>»^Hby alUniriStmu 

W. wiih pecifcsito, in, 

C«I Chowlthitflbi 

r s i . l 8 F „ 4l U I >H(> 

., ' '®r- 3 11 ' fl - 3.5^, 45*. 5<*. 

f- jf 

t Sarraiii^Bitr, :l - 

Syvrf, airlrc, 4 m. ' 

^ 514- 

a by liliuH^ xSif, til-, xt. 
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Svalihlivokti, in style, 313, 375, 379, 383, 
383. 

Svoyamvara, marriage ceremonial, 93, 
94, >55. >56. 361, n. I. 

Svalpa Vivahopatala , by \ arahamihira, 
530 . 

Svdgatd, metre, 115, I 3 *» > 37 » n - 2 » ! 4 ! » 
420. 533. 

Svdhdsudhdkaracampu , by ISiarayana, 
336 . 

Hathayogapradipikd , by Svatmarama Yo- 
gindra, 491. 

Hayagrtvavadha, by Mentha, 132. 

Haracaritacintamani, by Jayaratha, 137, 
266. 

Ilaravijaya , by Ratnakara, 164. 

Haravildsa , by Raja9ckhara, 386, n. 2. 

Harinapluta , metre, 420, 533. 

Harinl, metre, 107, 131, 141, 158,183, 
187. 420 . 533 - 

Harivahfapurdna , by Jinasena, 498. 

Harivildsay by Lolimbaraja, 137. 

Harsacarita , by Bana, 150,159,165,173, 
3 <». 3 ° 7 . 3 ' 4 > 3 < 6 -i 9 . 334 . 335 . 336 , 
343 . 369- 

halacarma , furrow, 123. 


Ilastavalaprakaranavrtti, by Arya Deva, 


71. 

I/as td malakastotra , ascribed to (^ankara, 
198, n. 2, 477. 

Hasty ayurvcda ., 465. 

Hdr avail, by Purusottamadeva, 414. 
Hdrtta or Atrcya Samhitd (cf. Jolly, 
Munich Catal ., pp. 50 f.), 508, n. 5. 
HdrJta Dharmafdstra , 437. 
hi and tti combined, 64. 

Hitopadc^a, by Nar^yana, 246, 24s, 262, 


263—5. 

I/ibuka , astrological name, borrowed 
from Greek (Hypogeion), 530. 
Hiranyakcfi Grhyasutra, 450. 
Hiranyakc^i Dharmasutra , 438. 
Hrdayadarpana, by Bhatta NSyaka, 391, 
392 . 

Hrdroga , Greek loan-word, name of sign 
of Zodiac (Hydrochoos), 25, 530. 
hetihd, for adhastdt , 24. 

Jletu, figure of speech, 375, 380. 

Hdima Vydkarana t by Iiemacandra, 432. 
Hard, Greek loan-word, 223, n. 6, 530. 
Horapdthaka , 492. 

Hora fastro % by Bhattotpala, 534. 
Hordsatpaiicdfikd , by Prthuya9as, 534. 
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